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P R E F A C E. 


TT is with extreme regret that we find 

| ourſelves under the neceſlity of apo- 
logizing for the late appearance of the 
preſent Volume. In: conſequence of 
Mx. DopsLty's advanced time of life 
(whoſe zeal and aſſiduity in effecting a 
regular publication of many preceding 
volumes will not, we truſt, be forgotten 
by the Public) we have been unwil- 
lingly compelled to engage with a new 
| Publiſher, and that too at a period when 
the Volume ought to have been actually 
in the preſs. Reduced to the unpleaſant 
alternative, either of relinquiſhing the 
Work entirely, or of proſecuting it with 
redoubled and unremitting vigour, we 
heſitated not a moment to adopt the 
latter determination; but it was im- 
poſſible to form a contract, and ſettle 
arrangements of ſome extent, without 
incurring a conſiderable delay. ps 
&a- The 
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- The junckure, too, was peculiarly i un- 
bro rable to the recovery of our loſt 
time. Such was the importance of the 
ſubjects to be treated in the Hiſtory of 
1791, that we could not in conſcience 
run them over lightly, nor confuſe them 

by an affected brevity. The parliament 
of this year was inceſſantly occupied by 
buſineſs of the utmoſt conſequence, not 

only to the individual intereſts of Great 
Britain, but to the general balance of 
power, as well in Europe as the Eaſt 
Indies, both which demanded not a 
little introductory explanation. We have 
alſo taken more than common pains to 
draw, from a minute compariſon of dif- 
ferent authorities, a more faithful repre- 
ſentation, than any before given, of the 
diſpute between Mr, Fox and Mr. Bukkx, 
becauſe it has been productive of a pow- 
erful influence on our domeſtic affairs, 
and becauſe we conſider it leſs as a 
breach between two friends, than as a 
political ſchiſm, InvoIvig public prin- 
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eiples of the firſt magnitude. But above 
all, that great conſtitutional queſtion, the 
abatement or non abatement of Impeach- 
ments on a diſſolution of parliament, 
ſeemed to require the minuteſt inveſtiga- 
tion. Not merely confining ourſelves to 
the ſtatement of the principal arguments 
advanced in parliament upon this long- 
agitated queſtion, we have traced the 
matter a little higher, and have had re- 
courſe to the Rolls of Parliament for in- 
formation, from whence we have ſpared 
no labour to collect what we flatter our- 
ſelves may a little tend to the elucida- 
tion of an intereſting conſtitutionak 
point, as well as of a remarkable period 
in Engliſh Hiſtory. In addition to theſe 
impediments, which the nature of the 


ſubjects threw in our way, an unforeſeen 


circumſtance of ſome moment till fur- 
ther retarded. us. After our State Papers 
were printed, two material articles in 
them (the Declaration of the King of 
France on his leaving Paris, and the An- 


ſwer 


ſwer of the N ational Aſſembly which 


had been copied from the beſt Engliſh 


channels of information, were found to 


be ſo extremely mutilated and inaccurate, 
ſo fabricated for the worſt purpoſes of 
fraud, that we could not, conſiſtent with 


our duty to the Public, permit the Vo- 
lume to appear without giving a new 
tranſlation of them, and prefixing ſome 
introductory obſervations; a taſk, in the 


performance of which a greater portion 


of time was unavoidably conſumed, than 


could well be ſpared. 


Such were the difficulties which we 
had to encounter, and the diligence 


which we have employed to ſurmount, 


them, in the hiſtory of the current year. 
But we had alſo a heavy arrear in the 


affairs of the Netherlands, and the North 


and North-Eaſt of Europe. We omit- 
ted the whole of this ſubje& i in our laſt 
Volume, partly from neceſlity and partly 


from choice; for we view the progreſſive 


paeification of all the belligerent powers, 
duri ring 
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during the campaigns of 1790 and 


1791, as one connected train of event:; 


to which, notwithſtanding many ſubſe- 
quent battles of extraordinary carnage, 
the firſt opening was made by the death 
of the emperor Joſeph, in the beginning 
of the former year. We know the dif- 
ficulty of this part of our taſk, and our 
Readers have had occaſion to know it 
too, in the frequency of our complaints 
reſpecting the poverty, confuſion, and 
contradiction of our materials, from the 
banks of the Dnieper, the Nieſter, and 
the Danube. We are ſure, however, that it 
is no departure from modeſty to ſay, that 
the Reader will find here a more intelligi- 
ble, copious, and fair account than he has 
yet ſeen of events ſo ſeriouſly affecting 
the balance of Europe in that quarter. 
We had prepared, and in part actually 
printed for this Volume (though already 
ſwelled beyond its uſual fize) a narrative 
of the Poliſh revolution to the end of 
17913 but on mature conſideration we 
5 have 
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_ 
| have thought it beſt to poſtpone this, 

together with the Hiſtory of France, to 
the enſuing Volume. Our reaſons of ex- 


pediency for this diſtribution will be 
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found at the end of our IXth Chapter; 


and we truſt they will prove ſatisfactory. 


We do not, therefore, mean to offer any 


apology on this head; and we hope to 


have little occaſion for apologies of any 


kind in future, as we are taking mea- 
ſures to bring forward our publication 
by degrees to the current year. 


The Volume for 1792 is already in the 


preſs, and in ſuch a ſtate of forwardneſs 
as to enable us to promiſe it early i in the 


following winter. But while we uſe every 


poſſible exertion to regain the ground 


which we have loſt, we ſhall not relax 
in our uſual endeavours, to ſelect with 


| diſcrimination, and narrate with fidelity, 
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1790. ur aboliſhes all the ancient privileges and immunities of Bra- 


bant, *avhich increaſes the emigration of the principal inhabitants tothe 


cighbouring- countries in a prodigious degree. Several decrees. at langth 


iſued againſt emigration, and the nobility and clergy charged to return unden 

the penalty of forfeiture 3 but this proclamation produces no effet. City an 

lerajhip of Breda yon to become the head-quarters of the emigrants, Vu. 
induced the ntighbouring governments, as bell as their © 

. ſubjes at large, to be much intereſted in favour of the Netherlanders. Em- 


rious cauſes whic 


peror ſequeſtrates all the abbeys in Brabant, and appoints civil officers. for 
the adminiſtration of their revenues. Impolicy of this meaſure. Conſpiracy 


es = Bruſſels for blowing up the houſes of the Counts Dalton and Trautmanj- 


dor , and the feizure of that city, fortunately diſcovered.” States of Bra- 


Baut, aſſembled at Breda, vote ba PI a regular and legal affembly, and 


paſs a ſtrong remonſtrauce to the Emperor, which. they ſend by expreſs ts 
Vienna. Letter from the Archbiſhop of Malines to the Pope. Iuſurgents 
commence hoſtilities on the borders of Dutch Flanders, where they take the 
forts Lillo, ic. General Count Schroeder diſpatched with a firong body of 


Imperial troops to repreſs the inſurgents, who retreat to the ſmall town of | 


Turnhout, Action at Turnhout, in which the Auſtrians. are defeated with 
much loſs. Faults charged upon Schroeder*s conduct, who is ftrigped of bis 
military commands, and recalled to Germany. Indignation of the Emperor; 
at this defeat. Savage cruelties charged upon the Auftrians at Turn haus 
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This ſucceſs ſerves as a general ſignal for the recal of the exiles, who now 
burſt into the frontiers on every fide, and aſſume the nume of the Patriotic 
Army. Cauſes why the great exertions of the Generals Dalton and Bender 
produce no fuitable effect. Extreme cowardice and profligacy of the veteran 
ſoldiers in the Netherlands, to be attributed entirely to the laxity o diſcipline 
in which they had been long indulged, through the miſtaken policy, and by 
the abſolute command of Joſeph. Auſtrians continually defeated, and the ac- 
tions very bloody. General Bender's unſucceſsful attack upon T irlemont, 
* ewhere great ſlaughter and many cruelties are ſaid to have taken place. Great 
caution to be obſerved in receiving as facts the horrible accounts of cruelty 
now publiſhed, Severe encounter in the open field, in which General 
d' Arberg is defeated by the Patriots. Army ſaved by the gallantry of the 
regiment of Bender. Prince of Anhalt Deſſau killed, Ghent recovered from 
1 the Auſtrians, after a courſe of ſevere conflicts which laſted ſome days, by a 
N handful of the Patriotic troops, Conciliatory declaration iſſued by the Emperor 
bt to the inhabitants of the Low Countries. Sovereign authority aſſumed by the 
States of Flanders; who declare the Emperor to have forfeited all right 
and title to it, Signal and unaccountable expulſion of General Dalton and 
the Auſtrians from Bruſſels by a body of the burghers. That general ob- 
liged to capitulate, and to evacuate the town directly with the remainder of 
his troops. Moderation, good temper, and excellency of conduct, obſerved by 
the inhabitants of Bruſſels in this revolution, General Dalton abandons 
Namur, and retires avith the remains of his bafiied troops towards Luxem- 
burgh. Count Cobentzel ſent from Vicuna to endeavour to reconcile matters. 
Ultimatum of the States of Brabant. A of union offenfive and defenſive 
between the States Flanders and Brabant; which is ſoon acceded to by 
all the other provinces, except Limbourg, Ill effetts produced in the Nether- 
lands by the example q France, and the induſtry of the diſciples to its new 
dofrines. Federal union fermed between the provinces ; the confederacy to 
ve diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of the United Belgic States. Ill ſucceſs 
of the Brabanters in their unjuſt attack upon Limbourg. Citadel of Ants 
aber taken, [Engliſh volunteers, and a Britiſb legion formed. Diſcord and 
faction appear early in the new commonwealth, and. ſoon diſtract all the 
operations of government. Loje by their ill conduct and difſentions the friend- 
ſhip and protect ion of the allied powers. Luſt of power, and the contention 
for it, the great ſources of diſcord, and of all the evils that fell upon the 
country. Some account of the principal parties. Patriotic afjembly in Bruſ- 
fels bears no ſmall reſemblance to the Jacobin Society in Paris. Death if 
I : thb Emperor. Memorial from Leopold on his acceſſion, produces no effett, 
_ = Ra Some account of General Vander Mer/ch : he is appointed Generaliſſimo by 

| his officers, but Congreſs refuſe to confirm the nomination. Vander Merſch 
arreſls the deputies who are ſent to the army by the Congreſs; and iſſues a 
declaration to the people. Violent reſolves of the officers. Appearances of a 
civil var, Army avandons their general, who is ſent priſoner to the caſtle 
of Antwerp. Dijcontents increaſe io the higheſt pitch. Government liſt 
all reputation, and fail in rating money at home aud abroad. Towns if 
Flanders refuje to aid Brabant in an expedition againſt the Auſtrians. 
Confternation of Congreſs ok receiving notice that the King of Pruſia had 
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acknowledged Leopold as Duke of Brabant. Propoſals fir raifing a great 
patriotic army come to nothing, Manifeſto of the Emperor. Speedy down- = 
fall of the Congreſs evident ; yet they obſtinately perſevere in carrying on a 
fruitleſs 2var on the borders, notwith/tanding all the repreſentations of the 
mediating powers, Convention at the Hague between the mediating powers 
and the Emperor, by which a new conſtitution is granted to the Auſtrian 
Low Countries, Obſtinacy of the Congreſs ſtill continuing, General Bender 
advances to Bruſſels, at whoſe approach they diſperſe, and fly, in the utmoſt 
terror, to the neighbouring countries. Inauguration of Leopold ag Duke of 


x 


Brabant, 


HE French revolution, with 
other momentous affairs, 

which have ſo deeply engaged the 
attention of the public, and particu- 
larly the former, which has, in a leſs 
or greater degree, been the means 
of ſpreading conſternation and alarm 
through almoſt every ſtate in Eu- 
rope, have been the involuntary 
cauſes which delayed for ſo long a 
time the purſuit of our obſervations 
en the broils, troubles, dangers, and 


war, in which our near neighbours, 


the Netherlanders, have been fo 
deeply involved. During that in- 
terval, after bravely recovering, 
and for a time as bravely ſupport- 
ing their liberty, they . ſhewed 
themſelves in the iſſue incapable 
of retaining the precious acquiſi- 
tion, and of rendering the bleſſing 
in any degree permanent. When 
the foreign yoke was caſt off, no 
wiſe, diſintereſted, and equitable 
orm of government being in rea- 
dineſs to ſupply its place, but every 
man purſuing the vain imaginations 
of his own heart, diſcord and fac- 
tion, with their numerous train of 
Internal diſorders and evils, like 
Noxious weeds in a rich but aban- 
doned ſoil, ſprun up with ſuch rapi- 
dity, that hes Gon filled the void, 
and left no room for the growth of 
any thing uſeful or 2 

We deſcribed in a former vo- 


by 


lume * the diſmay and deſolation 
which the harſh government of 
Trautmanſdorff, with the military 
executions of Dalton, operating un- 
der the imperious mandates and in- 
flexible diſpofition of Joſeph the 
Second, had ſpread through the 
Netherlands; and took notice, ar 
the ſame time, of the great emigra- 
tion of the ſuperior orders of the 
people to the adjacent countries, 
which was taking place in the ſum- 
mer of 1789. 'This emigration 
was particularly increaſed in conſe- 
quence of the decree iſſued by the 
emperor towards the end of June 
in that year, by which the conven- 
tion of the ſtates of Brabant, then 
fitting, was ſuppreſſed, or diſſolved; 
the council of Brabant aboliſhed ; 
all the articles of the oyeuſe entree 
revoked; a new ſupreme council, 
compoſed of members appointed 
imſelf, eſtabliſhed at Malines 
for the conduct of the public buſi. 
neſs; and thus, ſo far as it was in 
his power to govern futurity, were 
all the rights, privileges, and immu» 
nities of that great and flouriſhing 
province for ever annihilated. 

The exiles ſoon became very nu- 
merous along the frontiers, but were 
more particularly ſo in the lordſhip 
and neighbourhood of Breda (lying 
in the dominion of Holland, and a 


patrimony belonging to the prince 


* Vol, xxxi, p. 37 to p. 82. 
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of Orange) which they ſeemed to 
conſider as their head- quarters; p 


nor was the emigration long con- 
fined to the nobility, clergy, and 
people of property, for they were 
continually joined by great num- 
bers of the moſt active and reſolute 
young men from the different pro- 
Vinces, all perceiving their own 
fate to be involved in that of Bra- 
bant. This latter claſs of emigrants 
could have had no other object in 
view than that of being ready at 
hand to ſupport their ſuperiors by 
their perſonal ſervice in whatever 
efforts they ſhould make for the re- 
demption of their country; while it 
is not to be imagined but that they, 
on the other hand, provided freely 
for the ſupport and maintenance of 
thoſe patriotic refugees, on whoſe 
future exertions and courage all 
their hopes muſt have ultimately 
reſted. The government were ſo 
ſlack in the beginning in taking 
any meaſure to check the emigra- 
tion, that it ſeems probable they 
deemed it a fortunate circumſtance, 
that the country was thus cleared, 
without any trouble, of fo great a 
number of diſaffected perſons ; but 
as they became formidable on the 
frontiers, this political idea was 
erceived too dangerous to be ad- 
e to, and the conduct was ac- 
cordingly changed. Severe decrees 
were then ifſued againſt f 
tion; the magiſtrates were forbid- 
den to grant paſſports; and the 
exiled nobles and clergy were 
charged by proclamation to return 
within a limited time, under the pe- 
nalty of forfeiture. Theſe decrees 
produced no effect. The magiſ- 
trates were themſelves too much 
intereſted in the common caule, to 
lay any. reſtraint, which could poſſi- 
bly be avoided, upon thoſe who 
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were diſpoſed to take a more active 


part in it; while the nobility and 


clergy laughed at the threat of for- 
feiture, which they well knew no 
compliance could avert, if the em- 
peror had power ſufficient to inflict 
the penalty; and to ſubje& their 
perſons as well as their eſtates, 
without any reaſonable ground or 
motive for ſuch a riſque, to his ca- 
pricious and arbitrary will, they 
could conſider only as abſolute inſa- 

nity. Hp 
The emigration accordingly con- 
tinued as freely as it had done be- 
fore, and confiderable bodies of 
men aſſembled, and were daily aug- 
menting, on different points of the 
frontiers. Indeed, nothing leis than 
a powerful army, poſſeſſed of nu- 
merous and well-choſen poſts and 
garriſons, could in any degree have 
effectually reſtrained emigrations 
from provinces ſo peculiarly ſituated 
as theſe are; ſo open on all ſides; 
their noble — — as we have 
formerly ſhewn, being long ſince de- 
ſtroyed, through the crooked, weak, 
and diſhoneſt policy of Joſeph; conſi- 
dering likewiſe, the freedom of in- 
tercourſe which their innumerable 
rivers and canals afford with a!l the 
neighbouring countries; and that 
uncommon variety of unconnected 
ſtates and ſmall governments with 
which they are every where {ur- 
rounded, To which may be add- 
ed, the ſtrong diſlike and jealouſy, 
with which the dangerous ambition, 
the violent attempts, with the ever- 
reſtleſs and inſidious policy of Jo- 
ſeph, had inſpired all the neighbour- 
ing powers, who were eager to ſeize 
any opportunity that offered, for 
lowering his pride and interrupting 
his deſigns. And while the govern 
ing powers in the adjoining fates 
were, from motives of policy, thu 
favoul- 
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favourably diſpoſed to the Nether- 
landers, their ſubjects, from long 
habits of commercial intercourſe, 
ties of blood and affinity, private 
friendſhips, and above all, a gene- 
ral commiſeration of the wrongs 
which they ſuſtained, were ſtill much 
more ſincerely and zealouſly inte- 
reſted in their behalf, generouſly 
affording them, in theſe days of 
their tribulation, every kindneſs, 
aſſiſtance and protection in their 
power. 755 
A meaſure purſued by general 
Dalton, of drawing detachments 
from different garriſons to parade 
through and ſcour ſome parts of the 


| country which were deemed the 


moit diſaffected, with orders to take 
up all ſuſpected perſons, together with 
all thoſe whom they were pleaſed to 
conſider within the deſcription of 
idle vagabonds, the application of 
which reſted entirely with them- 
ſelves, produced as little good effect 
as moſt of the other plans adopted 
by that commander had long done; 
ſerving only to fill the priſons with 
unhappy perſons, who were cut off 


from all means and hopes of re- 


dreis, and to iuereaſe to the higheſt 
poſſible pitch that general odium 
and abhorrence with which the 
Auſtrian government and minifters 
were regarded. | 

In the mean time the emperor, 


| glad of the favourable opportunity 


which was now preſented, of recur- 
ring to his old and darling ſyſtem 
of ſequeſtration, and, at the ſame 
tine, judging rightly, that much of 
the ferment jn the Low Countries 
proceeded from the clergy, and Kill 
more particularly from the abbots, 
he iſſued a decree to ſequeſtrate all 
the abbeys of Brabant, and appoint- 
ed civil officers for the adminiſtra- 
tion of their revenues, We have, 
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in our former accounts of the diſ- 
putes between that prince and the 
people of theſe provinces, ſhewn, 
that along with great eſtates, the 
abbots, by the long-eſtabliſhed con- 


ſtitution of Brabant, poſſeſſed a 


large ſhare in its legiſlation and 
government; and what rendered 
them ſtill more formidable, they 
poſſeſſed an unbounded influence on 
the minds of the people. Under 
theſe circumſtances it appears too 
evidently to admit almoſt of a queſ- 
tion, that nothing could -have been 
more ill-judged and impolitic, in 
ſo very critical a juncture, than this 
meaſure of violence. But ſuch 
ſhort-fighted, raſh, and improvident 
meaſures of policy were too com- 
mon in the conduct of this monarch, 
for any particular inſtance, at this 
time, to excite much notice. 

The peculiarly charaQeriſtic tem- 
per of the people, long brooding in 
ſullen ſilence over the contempla- 
tion of their injuries, which ſerved 
to render them the more determined 
in their reſolves, the more dange- 
rous in their deſigns, and the more 
implacable in their reſentments, 
when urged to the laſt extremity, 
now began to diſplay its effect in 
the worſt manner. A conſpiracy, 
in which it was ſuppoſed, and from 


its nature, a very great number of 


perſons muſt have been concerned, 
was formed and conducted in the 
very ſeat of government, and in 
the heart of the capital city of Bruſ« 


ſels; the deſign reaching to under- 


mine the houſes of count Traut- 
manſdorff and general Dalton, toge- 
ther with the guard- houſe, and to 
blow theſe buildings, with their poſ- 
ſeſſors, into the air with gunpow- 
der. During the confuſion occa- 
ſioned by this exploſion, the deſign 
extended to the . of the ar- 
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fenal, of the city. gates, and to the 
admiſſion of ſeveral ſmall bodies of 
emigrants, who were to be prepared 
and at hand for the purpoſe. The 
fortunate diſcovery of this new gun- 
powder plot, which was laid in the 
month of Auguſt, and intended to 
be ſpeedily carried into execution, 
poſſibly ſaved that beautiful city 
from being reduced to a heap of 
rubbiſh. Above twenty of the ſup- 


pus conſpirators were immediate- 
* 


taken up, and the number would 
undoubtedly have been much in- 
creaſed, and a long ſucceſſion of 
ſevere puniſhments enſued, if the 
intervention of the coming troubles 
had not ſpeedily put an end to that 
and to all fimilar enquiries. 
About the middle of September, 
the duke d' Aremberg and d' Urſel, 
with the other nobles who had re- 
tired to Breda, being now joined by 
the primate; the archbiſhop of Mech- 
lin or Malines, as head of the 
clergy, and by moſt, if not all, the 
ſtates of Brabant, both civil and 
eccleſiaſtical, as well as by the mem- 
bers of the lately ſuppreſſed high 
council, they adopted a meaſure 
which was well to be conſidered as 
a prelude to the moſt deciſive con- 
ſequences, They conſtituted and 
declared themſelves to be the regu- 
lar and legal aſſembly of the ſtates 
of that province, endowed with all 
the powers which they at any time 
poſſeſſed, and in that cha- 
racter unanimouſly paſſed 
a ſtrong remonſtrance to 


Sept. 14, 
1789. 


the emperor; which was ſent off 


expreſs to Vienna. In that piece, 
after lamenting with the moſt me- 
lancholy regret, the ſad neceſſity 

which compelled them to aſſemble 
mm a foreign land, under the deplo- 
rable character of a baniſhed legiſ- 
Jature, they entered, with a freedom, 
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which could not but be falling and 
_ in the extreme to à man of 
is temper and diſpoſition, into a 
__ examination of various parts 
of his conduct. They ſtated, in 
clear and expreſs terms, the rights 
and privileges which the province 
of Brabant had enjoyed from the 
moſt remote times; rights ſanc- 
tioned, confirmed, and extended by 
a long ſucceſſion of ſovereigns; they 
reminded him, without ceremony, 
of the ſolemn oaths by which he was 
himſelf bound to maintain and de- 
fend them; and then repreſented, 
with as little ſcruple, the wanton 
and oppreſſive infractions of them, 
with the lawleſs and ſhameful ſub- 


verſion of their conſtitution, which | 


had taken place during his reign. 
They concluded with a declaration, 
« 'Thatinheriting theloyalty and the 
« ſpirit of their anceſtors, although 
ce they were ready to ſacrifice their 
« lives and fortunes for the proſpe- 
« rity and glory of their ſovereign, 


e they were by no means prepared 


« for a daſtardly and perfidious 
e ſurrender of thoſe rights which 
« they held in truſt for their fellow 
te citizens and their poſterity ; they 
« therefore earneſtly adjured him, 
« that by an immediate revocation 
« of his illegal edits, and rein- 
« ſtatement of the province in its 
* rights, he would abſolve them 
« from the cruel neceſſity, which 
e the molt ſacred duties muſt im- 
« poſe upon them, of an appeal to 
« God and their ſwords,” 

This manifeſto, (which it truly 
in all points is) if the circumſtances 
and ſituation of the reſpective pat- 
ties is thoroughly conſidered, will, 
perhaps, appear among the boldeſt 
meaſures which hiſtory has preſent- 
ed to us, as having been adopted 
by any ſimilar body of men. 2 
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form a due eſtimate of its degree, it 


will be neceſſary to keep in view 


the immeaſurable diſparity of power 
between the parties, and to con- 
ſider the immenſe landed property 
which the ftates themſelves and 
their adherents ſtaked upon *tliis 
deciſion, , If they failed, their great 
eſlates, their ancient hereditary 
titles, honours and dignities, were 


loſt for ever, themſelves baniſhed 
from their country and conſidered 


as outlaws, and their poſterity ſcat- 
tered over the earth without home 
or name. While, to render the 
meaſure ſtill more deſperate, the 
probabilities then were, upon every 
rational ſcheme of caiculation, that 
they never could have an opportu- 
nity of once even uſing thoſe ſwords 
to which they appealed in the laſt 
reſort, This was ſo well under- 
ſtood by Joſeph, that upon the firſt 
rumour of their intentions at Breda, 


he obſerved, in a letter to gene- 


ral Dalton, that the certain conſe- 
quences of forfeiture of their eſtates, 
and baniſhment from their country, 
aftorded a full certainty of their not 
hazarding ſuch a meaſure, 

Such was the virtue diſplayed by 
the Brabanters, while neceſſity, and 
common. danger, cemented their 
union, and exalted their minds to 
a genuine love of their country! 
We ſhall hereafter ſee how unable 
the ſame men were to reſiſt the ill 
effects produced by proſperity, and 
to withſtand the faſcination of thoſe 
illuſions to which it gave birth. 

Some particulars relative to the 
enſuing revolution, and to the con- 
duct of the emperor, which were 
communicated to the pope in a let- 
ter written by the cardinal Arch- 
biſhop of Malines, although a few 
months poſterior in order of time to 
the events of which we are immedi- 


ately treating, will not be miſplaced. 
by their inſertion here, during the 
pauſe which took place on both. 
ſides previous to their recourſe to 
the laſt extremities. . 

That prelate aſſures his holineſs, 
that every effort had been uſed by 
the biſhops and clergy to prevent 
the revolution; and lays the whole 
blame of it directly upon the em- 
peror, who, he ſays, by the fluctu- 
ation of his councils, the unſteadi- 
neſs of his meaſures, and the ge- 
neral inconſtancy of his conduct, 
precipitated affairs into their preſent 
ſituation— That his laws and his 
decrees, which were perpetually ſuc- 
ceeding, and in continual variance 
with each other, if they had any 
object at all, were intended not 
only to overturn the diſcipline of 
the church, and to efface from the 
minds of the people every trace of 
their native picty and religion, but 
likewiſe to annihilate the national 
cuſtoms and uſages. the rights of the 
cities, and the li berties of the citizens. 

Towards the end ot October, the 
firſt acts of hoſtility were exhibited 
on the borders of Dutch Flanders, 
where a body of inſurgents having 
appeared ſuddenly in arms, they 
attacked and took, with little diffi- 
culty, the two ſmall forts of Lillo 
and Liefenſhock; in the former of 
which, beſides the military ſtores, 
we find, by a publiſhed letter of the 
emperor's, that they ſeized a con- 
fderable ſum of the public money. 
They likewiſe ſeized a frigate, 
which, 1n a vain parade, of appear- 
ing to protect a navigation that. 
was not permitted to exiſt, thai 
prince had ſtationed off Lillo. We 
have formerly ſhewn, that theſe 
fortrefles had been originally con- 
ſtructed by the Dutch, to prevent 
all intercourſe between Antwerp 
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and the ſea, and that being of 


little value or importance, as the 
paſſage of the river was ſufficiently 
Aarred without them, they had been 
part of the pzace-offering made to 
gratify the vanity of the emperor, 
in adjufting the late conteſt which 
he had with that republic relative 
to the navigation of the Scheldt. 


General Dalton, upon the firſt 


intelligence of this invaſion, imme- 
diately difpatched general count 
Schroeder, (an officer then in can- 
ſiderable military reputation) at the 
head of 4,000 diſciplined Imperial 
troops, to chaſtiſe the inſurgents, 
and if he could not reach complete- 


| ly to deſtroy, at leaſt to chace them 
entirely out of the country, under 
ſuch impreſſions of terror and dan- 
ger, as ſhould ſerve ſufficiently to 


deter them from venturing ſoon 
again upon fimilar predatory incur- 


Hons. The inſurgents, upon the 


advance of this force, immediately 
relinquiſhed the two forts which 
they had ſo lately acquired; and 
It being underſtood that they were 
retreating towards the ſmall town 


of Turnhout, which lies about 


eight miles to the north of the 
Scheldt, the Iinperialiſts, who wiſh- 


ed for nothing ſo much as to 


come up with them in the open 
field, which would afford them {ich 
ſuperior 2dvantages over raw un- 
diſciplined troops, beyond what 
they could derive fram a blind con- 
flict in the narrow ſtreets of a 
town, and undoubtedly placing no 
truſt in the favourable diſpoſition 


of the inhabitants, purſued them 
with the utmoſt expedition. But 
with all their diligence they could 


barely obtain ſight of a ſmall party, 
which probably brought up their 
rear, and who were immediately 
received within the gates, before 


they could come within reach. The 


flying inſurgents being admitted, 
”= youu were immediately faſt 
cloſed ; but the Impe, 
rialiſts were not E 98. 27th, 
forcing them, and in making good 
their way into the town. 

The Brabanters, as they retreat- 


ed along the main ſtreet, not only 


did it with a degree of order which 


could not fail to ſurprize the regu- 


lars, but they maintained a hot fire, 
not without execution upon their 
enemy. In this manner the pur- 
ſuers were led on, until Schroeder, 
with his whole force in a compact 
body, arrived at the market-place. 
Here a new and unexpected ſcene 
was ſuddenly opened. The Auſ- 
trians were ſaluted by a roar of ar- 
tillery from different openings; but 
this was a trifling impediment, 
compared with the tremendous fire 
of ſmall arms which was poured 
inceſſantly upon them from the roofs 


and windows of all the ſurrounding 


houſes. Every houſe from the cel- 
lars to the top was armed and 
hoſtile. The ſtrength and number 
of the aſſailants was now their miſ- 
fortune, and afforded a ſevere and 
inſtant chaſtiſement to the miſcon- 
duct of their commander, in wedg- 
ing his whole force in a body, 
within the blind and dangerous 
toils, which croſs ſtreets, houſes, 
lanes, and unknown paſſages, had 
every where ſpread for him. In 
this dangerous ſituation, general 
Schroeder diſplayed great perſonal 
courage, and no leſs preſence of 
mind, under circumſtances ſo un- 
fortunate as to render them uſeleſs, 
Two horſes were ſhot under him, 
and he was beſides ſeverely wound- 
ed, But all his efforts were fruit- 
leſs in endeavouring to preſerve or- 
der among his troops, or in in- 
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{piring them with ſufficient conſtan- 
cy to withſtand the intolerable fire 
to which they were expoſed. They 
fell into irremediable confuſion, and 
were compelled to make a moſt 
diſorderly retreat out of the town 
by the gate at which they entered, 
Their loſs was very ſevere, being 
eſtimated at no leſs than ſeven hun- 
dred men, beſides, at leaſt, two 
pieces of cannon; for the reports 
given in of this unfortunate affair 
were ſo confuſed and maccurate, 
that the emperor himſelf could not 
make out from them, whether two 
or four pieces of artillery had been 
loſt. The rage of the Auſtrians 
at this unexpected defeat and loſs 
was ſo extreme as to tranſgreſs all 
bounds of reaſon and humanity ; 
and they are charged with the 
moſt ſavage cruelties in the ſtreets 
through which they rerreated, where 
they are faid to have broke open 
the doors of the houſes, and to 
have maſſacred man, woman, and 
child, without diſtinction or mercy. 
Nathing could exceed, or indeed 


well equal, the indignation of the 


emperor at receiving intelligence 
of this, as he conſidered it, moſt 


_ ſhameful affair. The defeat of ſuch 


a body of regular forces, in whom 
he placed his pride and confidence, 
by an undiſciplined rabble, whom 
he held in the utmoſt contempt, be- 
ſides the dangerous conſequences 
which in example, as well as imme- 
diate effect, it was capable of pro- 
ducing, and the ſevere wound which 
It gave to his pride, was rendered 
ill more infupportable, from its 
being totally ſubverſive of all his 
military ideas, and overthrowing all 
the ſettled opinions of his life. 
Schroeder immediately felt the ef- 
fects of his indignation, being ſtrip- 
ped of all his Nr commandy, 


and ordered to return to Germany: 
where, it is more than poſſible, that 
the death of his maſter, which tool 
place not long after, was to him a 
matter of no ſmall good fortune. 
Even the great favourite, general 
Dalton, now, for the firſt time, was 
deſtined to experience a change in 
the countenance of his maſter ; and 
to ſubmit to ſevere cenſures, as 
well with reſpect to his conduct in 
general, as to ſeveral diſtinct parts, 
which were animadverted on in ſo 
pointed a manner, as could not but be 
ſenſibly felt by a man ſo long uſed, 
to. the moſt unbounded approbation, 
and who undoubtedly valued him- 
ſelf upon the poſſeſſion of conſider- 
able talents and abilities, 
Schroeder's misfortune evident- 
ly aroſe from the contempt in 
which he held the enemy, the over- 
weening confidence which he placed 
in the number and diſcipline of his 
forces, which he thought muſt pro- 
duce ſucceſs under any circum- 
ſtances of diſadvantage, and his ea- 
gerneſs to monopolize entirely to 
himſelf the praiſe and renown, 
which he concluded to a certainty 
were within his graſp, of cruſhing 
the inſurrection in the bud, and be- 
ing the means of redueing the pro- 
vinces to their wonted ſtate of obe- 
dience. For there were two other 
columns of troops marching at the 
time to join him; ſo that by only 
encloſing the inſurgents in the 
town, the want of proviſions muſt, 
in a few days, have compelled them 
to ſurrender; and that probably 
without the loſs of a man, or even 
firing a ſhot. 
This ſucceſs at Turnhout ſerved 
as a general ſignal for the recal of 
the exiles, who henceforth aſſuming 
the name and diſtinction of parriatic 
troops, and patrictic army, pene- 
| trated. 
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trated the open frontiers, in bands 
more or leſs numerous, on every 


quarter, full of indignation, well 


armed, and eager for action; while 
the diſaffection of the people to go- 
vernment was ſo ſtrong and univerſal, 
that almoſt every man who felt vi- 
gour and ſtrength ſufficient for the 
purpoſe in his compoſition, burned 
with impatience for the moment 
which could afford him an oppor- 
tunity of joining them, ſo that he 


might claim ſome ſhare of the praiſe 


due for the deliverance of his 
country from foreign tyrants, 
which were among the kindeſt 
terms now applied to the Auſ- 
wians.' 

The generals Dalton and Bender, 


(the latter of whom, with his regi- 


ment, were juſt arrived from Lux- 
emburgh) were by no means ſlack 
or remiſs in their endeavours to 
check that ſpirit of inſurrection 
which was now becoming too po- 


tent to be ſubdued by any force in 


their poſſeſſion. But they were not by 
any means men well calculated for 
the conduct of any buſineſs which 
required other means than the point 
of the ſword for its completion. 
They were both, haughty, ſevere, 
arbitrary, and cruel in the extreme; 
and as ignorant of the means, as 
they were incapable through na- 
ture and education of the practice, 
of mollifying the rough edges of 
authority by any {kill or addreſs in 
the manner or circumſtance of 
application. What ſeems very ex- 
traordinary was the total lack of 
diſcipline which prevailed, and 
which became. every day more vi- 
fible, in thoſe veteran troops which 
they commanded, and which had 
been ſo long inured to ſervice. 
This could only have proceeded 
from the long ſcope of licentiouſneſs 


in which they had been, upon 
ſyſtem, ſo freely indulged fince the 
commencement of the troubles in 
the Netherlands. For it had been 
a maxim long and cloſely preſſed 
by the: emperor upon his com- 
manders m that country, to render 
the duty of the ſoldiers as light and 
as pleaſant to them as poſlible ; 
particularly directing that they 
ſhould not be wearied or diſguſted 
by an attention to the trifling parts 
or minutiz of diſcipline ; as if he 
intended to transform them from 
ſoldiers into an heterogeneous mix- 
ture of civil and military officers, 
who were to be dedicated ſolely to 
the ſervice of the police. 


gerous military indulgence, operat- 
ing along with the babits they had 


been in of frequently maſſacring 


a defenceleſs people without danger 
or reſiſtance, the troops ſeemed to 
change their nature as well as cha- 
racter; and as ſoon as they were 
engaged in real ſervice, and com- 
pelled to face an enemy upon equal 
terms, they ſhewed themſelves to 
be as baſe and cowardly, as they 
were in all inſtances profligate and 
cruel. This only can account for 
their being now frequently and 
ſhamefully beaten, with equal, and 
even inferior forces, by the raw 
Brabanters, who had ſo newly taken 
arms into their hands. 

The conflicts which took place at 
the commencement of the revolu- 
tion were accordingly bloody and 
cruel in the extreme. The exorbi- 
tances committed on one ſide draw- 
ing forth ſevere retaliation from the 
other, and every encounter ſerving 
to increaſe the animoſity and ſan- 
guinary diſpoſition of the hoſtile 
parties. 

Ihe large town of Tirlemont was 
deſtined 


From 
this miſtaken principle, and dan- 
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deſtined to preſent one among the 


earlieſt and the moſt horrid of theſe 
bloody ſcenes. It appears that a 
weak body of patriots being cloſely 
purſued by the Auſtrians under 

eneral Bender, had taken re- 
Rage in that place. The town be- 
ing open, Bender forced his way 
ſword in hand into the place, where 
the inhabitants univerſally taking 
part with their countrymen, gene- 
rouſly determined to protect or to 
periſh along with them. In this 
ſtate of things, Tirlemont ſeemed 
for ſome hours to exhibit a repeti- 
tion of the affair at Turnhout, with, 


however, theſe material differences, 


that there were no artillery in the 
former, that the inhabitants were in 
all other reſpects badly provided 
and armed, and that the patriotic 
troops were few in number. Vet 
notwithſtanding theſe eſſential de- 
fects, the defence was obſtinately 
maintained; the inhabitants and 
the patriots keeping up as conſtant 
.a fire, from the roofs and windows 
of the houſes, as their proviſion of 
arms and ammunition could poſſibly 
ſupply, and defending every houſe, 
ſtreet, and avenue with the utmoſt 
intrepidity. On the other hand, 
the aſſailants broke open the houſes, 


and even the churches are ſaid to 


have afforded no ſanctuary or pro- 
tection, from the indiſcriminate maſ- 
ſacre of every man, woman, and 
child that came within their reach. 
The reſiſtance being ſtill conti- 
nued with unabated Binary, and 
the deſign of carrying the town be- 


Ing in no degree of completion, the 


approach of night put an end to 
this cruel conflict. General Ben- 
der, being moſt unwillingly com- 
pelled to ſubmit to the diſgrace of 
relinquiſhing his enterprize, found 
it neceſſary to draw off his troops 


in the duſk of the evening. The 
loſs of lives, in this paltry affair, 
was ſaid to amount to thirteen hun- 
dred on both ſides, including in 
that number both ſexes, with all 
ages and conditions. | 

If the following circumſtances be 
true, it would ſeem as if diſaſter 
and misfortune had been deſtined 
to follow or to meet the Auſtrian 
troops wherever they directed their 
ſteps. It is ſtated, that on Ben- 
der's retreat from Tirlemont b 
night, he met general Dalton full 
in his way, who was marching a 
ſtrong detachment with great diſ- 
patch to his aſſiſtance. That under 
the double miſtake of each party 
miſtaking its oppoſite for the ene- 
my, they fired upon each other in 
the dark; and that a furious en- 
counter toolt place, in which ſeveral 
hundreds were killed and wounded 
on both ſides, before the error was 
detected. Although ſuch fatal miſ- 
takes have too often happened to 
admit any doubt of their poſſibility, 
yet the peculiar circumſtances of 
the time tended ſo much to the fa- 
brication of falſe and intereſted re- 
ports, that the fact in this inſtance 
may well be conſidered as doubt- 
ful. 
Preciſion and truth are, indeed, 
little to be hoped for in the reports 
of ſuch a warfare as the preſent, 
and under ſuch peculiar circum» 


ſtances of violent prejudices, ani- 


moſity, and rage, as thoſe which at 
this time prevailed in ſpreading de- 
ſolation through the Low Countries. 
Great allowances muſt therefore be 
made for exaggeration on that fide, 
which alone publiſhed any detail of 
theſe tranſactions ; for the Auſtrians 
were entirely filent under their mis- 
fortunes. It is neceſſary likewiſe 
to receive, with the moſt guarded 

| caution, 
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caution, the charges of horrible 


cruelties which are continually made 
upon the Auſtrians, as if they had 
been more particularly inhuman 
and ſavage than other nations. For 
it is to be obſerved, and ſhould be 
conſtæntly kept in mind while read- 
ing theſe atrocious charges, that 


much the greater part of the Im- 
perial troops which at this time 


ſerved in the Netherlands were 
compoſed of regiments raiſed in 
the country, and that the ſoldiers 
were conſequently natives. Great 
cruelties were undoubtedly com- 
mitted; and they are probably, in 
a certain degree, inſeparable from 
civil wars. It muſt likewiſe be 


acknowledged, however it may be 


kmented, and however flattering 
the denial might be to our vanity, 
that cruelty is a much more general 
ingredient in the compolition of 
mankind, and, when it can be exer- 
ciſed with ſafety, diſplays itſelf 
openly with all its horrors in a 


much greater number of individu- 


als, than can be conceived or ima- 
gined by thoſe, who have happily 
paſſed their lives under the ſmiling 
auſpices of peaceful ſeaſons. 
The affair at Tirlemont hap 
pened early in the month of No- 
vember, and only a few days after 
the action at Turnhout; but dates 


and many other eſſential particulars 


are very imperfectly given in many 
of theſe details. They were, how- 
ever, ſoon followed by the defeat of 


general d' Arberg, to whom the 


Brabanters gave battle in the open 
field. We are here left without 
any direct ſpecification of the time, 
or even the place of action; it, 
however, appears to have been very 
bloody to the Auſtrians; and it is 
ſaid, that they would have been en- 
trely cut off in their diſorderly 


flight over the Scheldt, if it had hot 
been for the noble ſtand made by 
the regiment of Bender, who brave- 
ly formed an impaſſable body on 
the banks of the river to cover their 
retreat. This corps, which from its 
manners had probably been drawn 
from ſome of the rough and un- 
tamed nations bordering on 'Turkey, 
were univerſally abhorred aad de- 
teſted by the Netherlanders, who, 
at the ſame time that they deſcribe 
them as being the moſt ſavage, fe- 
rocious, and cruel of mankind, 


acknowledge that they were by far 


the braveſt of all the Imperial 
forces. A prince of Anhalt Deſſau, 


ſaid to be a near relation to the 


empreſs of Ruſſia, fell in this action; 
and as he had been lately guilty of 
ſome peculiar acts of cold-blooded 
cruelty, the Brabanters conſidered 
his death as nothing leſs than an 
immediate judgment from Heaven. 
The Auſtrians are ſaid to have 
loſt a thouſand men in this action 
and purſuit; and they are charged 
with the moſt inhaman cruelties in 
every part of the county which 
they paſſed through after the de- 
feat; particularly the mhabitants of 
Vilflingen, a village not far from 
Aloft, are ſaid to have expiated, by 
a general conflagration and maſſa- 
cre, thoſe patriotic diſpoſitions, and 
emotions of joy at the ſucceſs of 
their countrymen, which they had 
imprudently been too forward in 
ſhewing. It is even ſaid that their 
cure, a very old, helpleſs, and inof- 
fenſive man, was dragged from the 
altar, whither he had fled for re. 
fuge, and put to death without 
mercy. It may not perhaps be un- 
worthy of remark, that the ſtriking 
contempt for religion, and for every 
thing appertaining to it, which at 
this time ſo flagrantly marked the 
N conduct 
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conduct of the ſoldiery, had entirely 


ſprung up in the Auſtrian armies 
under the auſpices of Joſeph. II.; 
for under the government of his 
predeceſſors, and particularly of his 
mother, whatever their diſorders and 
irregularities in other reſpects might 
have been, they were at leaſt Chriſ- 
tians in appearance. 5 

The peaſants were now embody- 
ing, without waiting for particular 
orders, or even for leaders, in every 
part of Brabant and Flanders, where 
the immediate preſence of the Auſ- 


trians did not reſtrain their motions; 


and large detachments from Namur, 
Hainault, and other, neighbouring 
provinces, were every day arriving 


to join in the common cauſe. In 


the mean time the patriots gained 
poſſeſſion of Oſtend, Bruges, Lou- 
vain, and ſome other conſiderable 
places, without any conteſt. The 
ancient and turbulent city of Ghent, 
fallen and depopulated as it now is, 
was deſtined to become once more, 
what it had been ſo often in better 
days, a ſcene of blood, ruin, and 
maſſacre. 
Early in the N of the 13th 
of November 1789, a {mall body of 
atriotic troops, amounting, it is 
Eid. only to about ſeven hundred 
men, marched with unparalleled 
boldneſs and audacity to attack the 
city of Ghent, which contained, in- 
cluding the citadel, a garriſon of 
between three and four thouſand re- 
gular troops. They directed their 
courſe to the gate which takes the 
name of Bruges, and which after 
ſome conflict they forced. During 
this time the bridges within the 
walls were all taken up, and every 
other meaſure of precaution adopt- 
ed, which could tend to retard or 
prevent their progreſs when they 
Entered the town. A battle enſued 


in the ſtreet, immediately upon their 


entrance, which continued for ſome 


hours; until the patriots at length 
drove the Auſtrians before them 
with ſuch impetuoſity, that one part 
of them fled for refuge to the cita- 
del, and the remainder retired for 
ſhelter to their barracks, which they, 
however, prepared reſolutely to de- 
fend. Theſe buildings muſt have 
been of conſiderable ſtrength, and 
well ſtored with ammunition, for the 
ſiege, if ſo it may be called, conti- 
nued from Friday to the following 
Monday. On that day they hung 
out a white flag, and colonel Lunden, 
who commanded, with a garrifon 
of five hundred men, were obliged 
to give up their arms, and to ſur- 
render priſoners of war. 

We have no information what 
part the inhabitants took in theſe 
conflicts; they are not even once 
mentioned in the details, with re- 
ſpe to any part of what we have 
yet ſtated, It ſeems, however, not 
to admit of a doubt that they eflen- 
tially aſſiſted the patriots ; for, with- 


out reckoning on the general tem- 


per and diſpoſition of the people, 
ic would not otherwiſe be recon- 
cileable to reaſon, that ſuch a hand- 
ful of men, who ſeemed loſt in the 
magnitude of ſo great a city, ſhould, 
by a ſeries of fierce and continued 
attacks, keep it for ſeveral days in 
a ſtate of the utmoſt uproar, and 
finally triumph over and reduce 
a garriſon ſo vaſtly ſuperior in 
ſtrength, number, and all military 
advantages to themſelves ; even ſup- 
poling that all the charges of noto- 
rious cowardice, with which the aſ- 
ſailants branded the regular troops, 
had been well founded. 

During the time of the attack 
upon the barracks, inſtead of any 
vigorous attempt to relieve the be- 


ſieged. 
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feged, the citadel was wholly occu- 
ied in throwing bombs and com- 
batibles of different ſorts into thoſe 
res of the city which were the 
ben inhabited, and where the build - 
ings were cloſeſt or moſt valu- 
able, with a full view of cauſing 
fuch a general conflagration as 
ſhould entirely deſtroy it. Whether 
they were not furniſhed with a ſuf- 
ficient ſtock of combuſtibles, or from 
whatever other cauſe it proceeded, 
this fire-produced only a partial, 
and comparatively very ſmall effect 
to what was to be expected. About 
thirty capital houſes, wich undoubt- 
edly a greater number of others, 
were totally deſtroyed, many da- 


maged, ſeveral of the ſtreets ren- 
dered impaſſable by the ruins, and 


the inhabitants kept in a ſtate of 
conſtant terror and confuſion by the 
fires which were continually break- 
ing out in different quarters. The 
cowardly garriſon of the citadel, 
who dared not venture to the relief 
of their diſtreſſed fellows in the 
barracks, were, however, ſuficient- 
ly alert in taking advantage of the 
diſorder and confuſion which pre- 
vailed in the town. They made 
frequent allies into the ſtreets, par- 
ticularly by night, where, beſides ra- 

ine, rapes, murders, and the moſt 

orrid crimes, were ſaid to have 
marked their footſteps, 

The patriots obliged colonel Lun- 
den to write an order to the com- 
mandant of the citadel for the im- 
mediate ſurrender of that fortreſs, 
which the commandant very pro- 
perly refuſed to obey ; ſo that the 
aſſailants found the worſt and moſt 
difficult part of their work was ſtill 
to be done, eſpecially as it does not 
ſeem that they poſſeſſed any artil- 
lery. But the cowardice of the 
commander, augmented by a {trong 
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ſenſe of the puniſhment due to his 
cruelty and crimes, operating, pro- 
bably, with a defire of pre 2 
the pillage he had obtained, ſerv 

to ſupply all theſe defects. For in 
the dead of the night he evacuated 
the citadel, and marched off with 
his whole garriſon, bag and bag- 


gage ; _—_ at his departure ren- 


ered himſelf, if poſſible, more in- 
famous than before, by the cruel 


pillage and maſſacre of which he 


was guilty in all the houſes and 
ſtreets which lay within reach of the 
fortreſs, | 
Such were the circumſtances un- 
der which Ghent and its citadel, 
poſſeſſed by a powerful and nume- 
rous garriſon of regular forces, 
were moſt unaccountably reduced 
by a handful} of raw inſurpents, 
who could ſcarcely be ſuppoſed to 
know the uſe of the arms which 
they carried, The inhabitants, as 
ſoon as they were freed from the 


- preſence and terror of the enemy, 


took immediate meaſures for the 
re- eſtabliſument of order, and for 
its further preſervation, One of 
their earlieſt determinations was the 


taking a body of three thouſand - 


men into immediate pay, who were 
to be provided and armed for the 
protection and defence of the city, 
The taking of this place was a mat. 
ter of the greateſt conſequence to 
the patriots; the more particular] 

as it removed the reſtraint which 
diſabled the ſtates of Flanders from 
aſſembling there, which they ea- 
gerly wiſhed to do, for the purpoſes 
of legalizing their public proceed . 
ings, as thoſe of Brabant had done, 


for giving a form to their intended 


new conſtitution, and to conclude a 
league and federal unjon with the 
other provinces, 


The rapid and brilliant ſucceſſes 
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of the patriots were ſo — 
to general Dalton, that he ſeeme 

in a great meaſure to be confound. 
ed and over - powered by them. 
Perhaps the painful taſk of recount- 
ing ſo many ſhameful defeats to the 
emperor, and of endeavouring to 
account for or excuſe the failure of 
the troops in every inſtance, which 
implied ſo much cenſure on his own 
conduct, judgment, and deſigns, was 
not the leaſt of the vexations which 
he then endured, Thus involved, 


ſunk in hope, and diſtreſſed, he ſhut 


himſelf up in Bruſſels, where for 
ſome time the gates were kept cloſe 
ſhut, and ſtrongly guarded by day 
as well as by night ; but perceiving 
at length that this novel meaſure 
was underſtood as an open confeſ- 
ſion of his weakneſs and apprehen- 
ſion, and was become a ſubje& of 
ſtanding jeſt and ridicule among 
the people, he thought it conve- 
nient to admit the gates to be again 
opened by day. But even in theſe 
untoward circumſtances, he ſtill per- 
ſevered to the laſt in the ſame 
haughtineſs and ungraciouſneſs of 
manner, and purſued the ſame harſh 
and arbitrary conduct, which had 
already rendered him fo univerſally 
odious. Among the numerous in- 
ſtances of this Lind, was the tend- 
ing above forty of the principal in- 
habitants of Bruſſels, merely upon 
ſuſpicion, priſoners to the citadel of 
Antwerp, which was then juitly con- 
ſidered as the Baſtille of the Ne- 
therlands. 

The preſent alarming ſtate of af- 
fairs induced the emperor, notwith- 
ſtanding his haughtineſs and natu- 
ral obſtinacy, and notwithſtanding 
the total want of faith in his pro- 
miſes or engagements, which he 
could not but know was univerſally 
prevalent, to commit himſelf, as a 


* 


laſt effort, to paper, and to publiſh, 
what in ſome degree might be con- 
ſidered as a penitentionary declara- 
tion, addreſſed to the inhabitants of 
the Low Countries, In this piece, 
which was dated at Vienna, on the 
20th of November 178g, along with 
expreſling great ſorrow for the pre- 
ſent tronbles, and ſome ſurprize at 
the violent meaſures which were 
purſued, he exhorts the mal-contents 
to lay down their arms, and to truſt 
to his clemency and paternal affec- 
tion, for the redreſs of any rea! 
grievances which they ſaſtained, 
He places in a ſtrong light the de- 
ſtruction which muſt enſue to their 
country, and the inevitable ruin to 
its inhabitants, if by their obſtinacy 
they ſnould compel him to relin- 
quiſh the great line of conqueſt 
which he was now purſuing, and to 


pour in for, their ſuppreſſion thoſe 


numerous and conquering armies, 
which were now ſo ſucceſsfully em- 
ployed againſt a foreign enemy. 
He endeavours partly to juſtify, and 
partly to apologize for and explain, 
ſeveral of the moſt obnoxious parts 
of his paſt conduct. He expreſſes 
much ſurprize that they ſhould 
abuſe the holy name of religion, 
by repreſenting that as the motive 
of their conduct; and ſtates, that 
the eſtabliſhment of a general ſemi- 
nary at Louvain was to add to the 
glory of the clergy and of religion. 
He has, however, he ſays, already 
re-eſtabliſhed the epiſcopal ſemina- 
ries; and he promiſes that the new 
ſeminaries at Louvain ſhall from 
that moment ceaſe. He likewiſe 
ſuſpends the teaching of theology 
at Louvain, and the operation of 
the eccleſiaſtical laws at Bruſſels, 
until the preſent diforclers are quel = 
led, and the neceſſary arrangements 
made. He concludes by an order, 


Tiiat 


and by granting a general, full, and 
perpetual amneſty to all who ſhall 
return to their duty within a certain 
ſpecified but conſiderable portion of 
time, the leaders of the revolt alone 
excepted. 5 
But the ſeaſon for negociations to 
ſucceed, or for promiſes or conceſ- 
nons to produce effect, was now to- 
tally paſt. The ſtates of Flanders, 


without waiting for the interpoſition 


of any conciliatory propoſals from 
the emperor, boldly ſeized, without 
heſitation, the ſovereign authority 
in their province; and in imitation 
of their Dutch neighbours, aſſumed 
the ſtyle of High wy Aae States. 
| At their firſt meetin 

oy: — Gt, they paſſed 3 

1789. tions, by the firſt of 
which they declared the emperor to 


have forfeited all right and title to 


the ſovereignty of Flanders. By the 
others they agreed to raiſe imme- 


diately an army of 20, ooo men, in- 


cluding a thouſand who were to be 
armed with rifles, but excluſive of 
the quotas which were to be fur- 
niſhed by the towns. They ap- 
pointed commiſſioners for raiſing 
and organizing this army, with au- 
thority to purchaſe ſufficient arms 
and ammunition from the neigh- 
bouring powers for their ſupply. 
And they laſtly reſolved to unite 
themſelves with the ſtates of Bra- 


bant and Hainault; and decreed, 


that the council of Flanders ſhouid 
no longer be conſidered as pro- 
vincial but ſovereign. | 
The inhabitants of Bruſſels be- 
came too impatient of the deſpotiſm 
of Dalton, to wait the iſſue of the 
numberleſs pra viſions and ſlow pre- 
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that no perſon ſhall be arreſted for 
any cauſe, or under any pretence 
whatever, but according to the ex- 
hn, laws and eſtabliſhed uſages ; 


parations, which the 8 army 
yet in a great meaſure unformec 

and deſtitute almoſt, of all military 
means . of regular ſervice, was of 
neceſſity to make, before it could 
proceed upon ſo great and hazard- 
ous an enterprize as that of attempt - 
ing their deliverance. Their impa- 
tience and indignation were Ee 
excited, and the grievance became 
the more intolerable, from their re- 
flecting on the happy ſtate of their 
ſurrounding neighbours and coun- 
trymen, who had almoſt every where 
ſhaken off the yoke, while they 
were peculiarly and diſgracefully 
marked by ſtill groaning under the 
ſame odious tyranny, A ſelect num. 
ber of the braveſt citizens, inſpired 
by theſe ſentiments with a high de- 
gree of enthuſiaſm, formed the ge- 
nerous and pallant, but apparent] 

deſperate deſign of reſcuing Bruf. 
ſels from its preſent tyranny, or of 
periſhing in the attempt. The 
deſign was undoubtedly worthy 
the inhabitants of a Grecian city, 
in the moſt ſhining days of that 
country. 'This conſpiracy, if ſuch 


it may be called, for it ſeemed to 


be conducted with too much open- 
neſs and fairneſs to come under that 
denomination, was by no means ge- 
neral among the inhabitants; and 
it is aſſerted, that the whole num- 
ber of aſſailants engaged in the 
firſt attacks upon the Auſtrians did 
not exceed five hundred, while the 
number of the latter was eſtimated 
at betwcen five and ſix thouſand. 
It is, however, to be obſerved that 
the Auſtrians, through the number 
of poſts which they occupied in the 
city and ſuburbs, were greatly di- 
vided, and ſeparated by conſiderable 

diſtances. 
No riot or tumult was made or 
pretended. to cover the real deſign, 
nor 
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nor was it commenced, as uſual in 
ſuch caſes, by ſurprize or aſſaſſination; 
Week. ut about four o'clock in 

553” 60 afternoon, as if it had 
been a trial of military 
ſkill and mane@uvre, this band of 
heroic citizens marched boldly and 


openly, to attack and ſeize the ſol- 


diers who were appointed to guard 
the mint, as well as all thoſe who were 
ſtationed or quartered in the diffe- 
rent convents. In theſe enterprizes 
they ſucceeded without difficulty; 
for general Dalton, contrary to his 
uſual tamper and diſpoſition, having 
directed his views entirely to paci- 
fication, and to the concluſion of an 
armiſtice, placed ſo much truſt in 
the hope of attaining that object, 
that he did not chooſe to exaſperate 
matters for the preſent by any at- 
tack upon the patriots. The ne- 
gociation on this ſubject ſeems to 
have oceaſioned a pauſe on both 
ſides, for ſeveral hours, during the 


evening and night; but our infor- 


mation, which is extremely imper- 
fect in all its parts, is particularly 
ſo with reſpect ta the order of time; 
ſo that it is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh, 
with any preciſion, thoſe — 
which took place in the courſe of 
the night, from thoſe which were 
decided on the following day. At 
all events, the delay muſt have been 


highly uſeful to the band of patriots, 


as it afforded time to their fellow- 
citizens to collect their thoughts 
and reſolution, and to determine 
upon the part which it was fit for 
them to take. It appears upon the 


whole, that, the negociation for an 


armiſtice not ſucceeding, both par- 


ties had recourſe to arms during 


ſome part of the night. 
It is not to be ſuppoſed, although 


the circumſtance is not mentioned, 
and was undoubtedly omitted on 


| Vor. XXXIII. 


citizens. 
men, with two pieces of cannon 


ſquare) had li 


officers and ſoldiers who had been 
ment of the inſurrection, and who 


This motion ſerved as an imme- 
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purpoſe, but that the 500 original 
inſurgents had by this time been 
joined by a great number, if not 
by the generality of their fellow- 
A reinforcement of 800 


(which they planted in the great 

— arrived during 
the night to the aid of the A uſtri- 
ans. The firſt attack was made by 
general Dalton, Who, upon the failure 
of the propoſed armiſtice, ſent a 
ſtrong detachment to deliver the 


made priſoners at the commence- 
were conſined in the lower town. 


diate ſignal for general action to 
the patriots, who furiouſly attacked 
and routed the detachment on its 
march; after which they inveſted 
the great market - place, which ſeems 
to have been rendered a principal 
place of arms. Here, after a long 
and obſtinate conflict, they carried 
every thing before them, became 
maſters of the corpa- de- garde, took 
two pieces of cannon, and made 
above 400 Auſtrians priſoners. Dif- 
ferent engagements were now car- 
ried on with great fury in every 
quarter of the city, and in a few 
hours the inſurgents became maſters 
of the barracks and of the maga- 
Zines, in which they found 2,000 
muſkets, beſides a conſiderable quan- 
tity of ammunition and ready-made 
cartridges. | 


General Dalton, with the remain - 


der of his troops, or at leaſt ſo many 
as could be collected in the preſent 
confuſion, had retired into the park, 
and the royal ſquare, the only places 
of defence they had now left, where 
they werg ſupported by twelve 
icces of eannon. The inſurgents 
kaftened from all qu acters to drive 
51 them 
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them from this laſt reſort; and 
about noon they were furiouſly at- 
tacked on all fides. A very heavy 
firing took place, and was well ſup- 
ported on both ſides for more than 
an hour. But affairs at length be- 
came ſo deſperate, and the courage 
and fury of the patriots were fo ir- 
reſiſtible, that general Dalton, with 
all his known military ſkill, and 
long tried valour, and with the great 
ſtakes, involving both his own for- 
tune and that of his maſter, which 
were depending, was compelled to 
endure the mortification of deſiring 
do capitulate. The terms were few, 
and not long in agitation. They 
admitted a fafe but immediate re- 
treat to him and to the remains of 
his garriſon ; and within an hour 
the Auſtrian troops marched out, 
with great precipitation and no leſs 
diſorder, through the gate leading 
to Namur. The priſoners taken in 
the courſe of theſe various actions 
were nat included in the capitula- 
tion, and the Brabanters, not a lit- 
tle elated, as may be ſuppoſed, by 
their ſucceſs, boaſted that they had 
3,000 of them in their poſſeſſion. 
This extraordinary ſtroke might be 
conſidered as nearly putting an end, 
at leaſt for the preſent, to the Auſ- 
trian dominion in the Low Coun- 
tries; nothing now remaining which 
they could hope to retain but the 


dutchy of Luxemburgh; a ſmall . 


garriſon which they ſtill held in 
the citadel of Antwerp being of no 
account. | 
The burgeſſes of Bruſſels valued 
themſelves, with great propriety 
and juſtice, ſtill more biobly, upon 
the continence wach they preſerv- 
ed in their conduct, both in and af- 
ter the rage and fury of theſe 
bloody actions, than even upon the 
valour with which they had ſub- 


dued ſo dangerous and powerful an 


enemy. Not a man was killed in 


cold blood, nor quarter refuſed to 
any who demanded it in the heat of 
action: not a ſingle houſe was burnt 


or plundered, although the owners 
who were inimical to the revolution 
were well and generally known ; 
nor was hurt or injury offered to 


any perſon except in fair and open 
hoſtility. General Dalton, with 
the remainder of his baffled and diſ- 


ee troops, ſpeedily evacuated 


Namur, and quitting the country 
entirely, retired towards Luxem- 
burgh, not committing the ſmalleſt 
hoſtility or depredation in any of 
the places they paſſed through; thus 
aſſuming a moderation and lenity 


when it was too late, which would 


have been eminently uſeful in the 
proper ſeaſon. Count Trautmanſ— 
dorff, with ſome other principal 
members of the late government, | 
retired to Liege; no mention is 


made of the duke of Saxe Teſchen, 


nor of the arch-ducheſs, ſo that it 
is probable they had previouſſy 


quitted Bruſſels; but the lenity of 


their government, ſo far as their 
own inclinations were allowed ts 
operate, the continual applications 
which they were known to have 
made at Vienna in favour of the 
provinces, along with their many} 
excellent private qualites, had ſo 
effectually endeared them to the 
people, who were forward on every 
occaſion in expreſüng their gratitude 


that they were certain in all ſitu- 


ations, and under whatever circum- 
ſtances, of commanding their utmoltF 
attention, reſpect, 5 even aftec- 
tion. So eaſily may popularity be 
acquired by the great, if the fit. ſea- 
ſons are choſen for making the ac- 
quiſition ! | 
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laſt memorial from Vienna, the em- 
peror diſpatched count Cobentzel, 
an able miniſter, particularly emi- 
nent for his diplomatical knowledge 
and abilities, from that capital to 
Bruſſels, in the flattering — of 
his being able to accompliſh a pa- 
cification and re-union with the 
Belgic provinces. 'The powers of 
this miniſter were ſupreme and un- 
limited, he being. accountable only 
to his maſter for his conduct; 
while thoſe hitherto held by the 
counts Dalton and Trautmanſdorff, 
if not abſolutely ſuſpended, were at 
leaſt ſecondary and ſubſervient, dur- 
ing the unknown term of his miſ- 
ſion. The loſs of Bruſſels was not 
foreſeen at the time of this appoint- 
ment; and Cobentzel's ill health, 
along with his deſire of obtaining 
all the information that was poſſible 
of the ſtate of public affairs before 
he arrived at the ſcene of buſineſs, 
having delayed him on the way, he 
had the fortune of arriving juſt at 
the time of breaking up the old go- 
vernment, and when the former 
miniſters had fled from the country. 
Cobentzel, however, did not deſiſt 
from endeavouring to fulfil the pur- 
poſes of his miſſion, and accordingly 
opened a negociation with the new 
government. © at 78 

It was probably in conſequence 
ef this negociation, that the ſtates 
of Brabant tranſmitted to Vienna a 
document, which might be conſi- 
dered as their u/timatwm, containing 
thoſe articles for the ſecurity of 
their rights, privileges, and lber- 
ties, the punctual fulfilment of which 
could alone induce them to ſubmit 
to the ſovereignty of the emperor. 
Theſe conditions were of ſuch a na- 
ture, that knowing Joſeph's tem- 
per and character ſo well as they 
did, the ſtates certainly could not 


119 
expect, and probably did not wiſh, 
he ſhould comply with, 

The firſt article went to the ex- 
tenſion, in the fulleſt manner, of all 
the articles, privileges, and immu- 
nities, whether ancient or modern, 
which were included in the jayeuſe 
entrie, to all the other Belgie pro- 
vinces, in as ample a manner as they 
had been granted to or enjoyed by 
Brabant. Another ſtipulated, that 
no law ſhould be promulgated in 


any of thoſe provinces, which had 


not firſt been approved of and con- 
firmed by the ſovereign council of 
Brabant. By the third, to defeat 
all future attempts of the ſovereign 
to looſen or diſſolve the union of 
the provinces, no ſeparate ſubſidy 
was to be granted by any. of them. 
The ancient ſtates general, but 
now organized in a new manner, 
the number of commiſſioners being 
proportioned to the extent, and con- 
lideration. of the reſpective provin- 
ces, (upon which principle Brabant 
and Flanders were to ſend twelve 
each, while the ſmaller. were con- 
fined to ſix deputies only, that is, 
to two from each order) were to 


meet annually at Bruſſels, for the 
purpoſe of granting ſubſidies, and 
to diſpatch the general buſineſs of 


the provinces. It was likewiſe laid 
down as a rule, that all perſons whe 
in future ſhould compoſe the go- 
vernment general muſt have been 
born in the Netherlands; with a 
ſingle exception in favour of the 


governor or captain general, (of- 
fices which hereafter were to be 


veſted in the ſame perfon) when he 


is of the blood royal. Other arti- 


cles went to guard the purity of 
the courts of juſtice, and to pre vent 
the poſſibility of any interference 
or influengg of the ſovereign from 
operating in their proceedings: 

(B] 2 + | That 
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E ce 
That the univerſity of Louvain zens, religiouſly to preſerve the B 
ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in all its rights, privileges, and conſtitution H 
privileges: That a national coun- of their country; and then admi- A 
eil ſhould be held every two years niſtered the ſame oath to the mem- bi 
under the preſidency of their pri- bers of the ſovereign council of Bra- 
mate, the archbiſhop of Malines, bant, amidſt the general acclama- ga 
which ſhould regulate the diſcipline tions and rejoicings of the people. ef 
- of the Belgic church, and have the Within a few days of the open- pe 
direction of all eccleſiaſtical affairs: ing of the year 1790, the ſtates of ſic 
And laſtly, that the kings of France, Flanders concluded and publiſhed da 
England, Pruſſia, and the ſtates of an act of union, offenſive and de- lai 
the United Provinces, ſhould be fenſive, with thoſe of Brabant. By ed 
guarantees of the conſtitution of this act the parties were mutually em 
Belgie Auſtria. | | bound, that neither of them ſhould me 
It may be eafily judged, from a enter into any negociation or agree- all 
review of theſe preliminary articles, ment whatever with any . foreign ed, 
that the negociations and abilities ſtate, particularly with their late ov 
of count Cobeniaet were wet likely ſovereign, without the cohſent and tur 
to produce much effect in the pre- - approbation of the other. And the vin 
ſent ſtate of things, Rates of Flanders, ind order to give ing 
In the mean time, the rejoicings thoſe of Brabant every proof of pure int 
in Bruſſels were extreme, and the cordialicy and fincere friendſhip, cur 
moſt ſolemn offices of religion were and to manifeſt a deſire of cement- MW tal 
celebrated, as well to return thanks ing an indiſſoluble union with them, WM dut 
for their happy deliverance, as to agree to the propoſal already made bur 
offer up their oriſons for the ſouls of by the former, that the ſaid union the 
thoſe brave men who had fallen in ſhall compoſe a- ſovereignty of the gro 
the cauſe of their country. Sove- two ſtates, in ſuch manner, that MW tho 
reignty now appeared in every all the power and exerciſe of that cau 
thing. The ancient eourts of jul- ſovereignty be concentered in 1M ing 
tice were reſtored, and appeared in 3 which ſhall be compoſed i the 
all their cuſtomary forms and ſplen- of a preſcribed number of deputies WF neig 
dor. Gazettes were publiſhed un- from each party, according to arti- WW Bel, 
der the auſpices of government; a cles and regulations hereafter to be the 
new oath of allegiance was admi- ſettled. Provided, however, tha with 
niſtered to all the officers of the the powers of that ſovereign af poli 
ſtate, as well as to the deputies of ſembly fhall go no further than vB {pre 
the committee of the ſtates of Bra- mutual defence, to the right of mak-WW zeal 
bant; while that city enjoyed ſo ing peace and declaring war, conſe i doct 
profound a tranquillity, that'anewly- quently to the raiſing and ſupponW anci 
arrived ſtranger would find it dif- of a national militia, to the main duci 
ficult to believe, it had fo lately taining of neceſſary fortification fect 
Preſented a ſcene of blood and con- to the entering into alliances wii Coui 
fuſion. whe N foreign powers, and to ſuch oth laxit 
On the laſt day of the year 1789, matters, in which the common inte of m 
the ſtates of Brabant being aſſem- reſts of both ſtates are mutually cory ever 
'bled at Bruſſels, bound themſelves cerned. | | new. 
by oath; in the preſence of the citi- This treaty being ſpeedily 20 
W | Hh c2pte 
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cepted and ratified by the ſtates of 
Brabant, was ſoon acceded to by 
Hainault, and all the other late 
Auſtrian provinces, excepting Lim- 
burgh. 5 

Succeſs and proſperity ſoon be- 
gan to produce ſome of their uſual 
effects, in the ſentiments even of a 
people, deemed ſo ſlow in their paſ- 
ſions, and ſo moderate in their con- 
duct and diſpoſition, as the Nether- 
landers have uſually been confider- 
ed. Scarcely yet aſſured of their 
emancipation, their power by no 
means eſtabliſned, nor any force at 
all adequate to its preſervation form- 
ed, ſubject to have all their hopes 
overthrown by every blaſt of for- 


tune, and while the ſcourge of a 


vindictive ſovereign was ſtill hang- 
ing heavily over their heads; yet, 
in theſe doubtful and precarious cir- 
cumſtances, nothing leſs was now 
talked of than the conqueſt of the 
dutchy and ſtrong city of Luxem- 
burgh ; and fo wide- preading was 
the blind ſpirit of ambition already 
grown, that hints were thrown out, 
though with ſom2 obſervation of 
caution, of the propriety of re-unit. 
ing the barbed French provinces in 
the Low Countries to their old 
neighbours, the members of the new 
Belgic republic. At the ſame time, 
the ferment and diſorders in France, 
with the unwearied labours of their 
political miſſionaries, who were 
{pread in all countries, and whoſe 
zeal in the propagation of their new 
doctrines was without example in 
ancient or modern hiſtory, were pro- 
ducing a gradual but wonderful ef- 
tet upon the people of the Low 
Countries, Along with the general 
laxity of morals and licentiouſneſs 
of manners which that nation was 
ever eminent in diſſeminating, their 
new. fangled doctrines in religion 


21 


and politics, had been the means 
of ſetting afloat ſtrange and looſe 
opinions in both reſpeQs, . | 
had till then been unthought a 

unheard of among that ſerious, ra- 


tional people. | 
The ſtates of Flanders ſtruck a 
medal to commemorate the revolu- 
tion; an example which was ſpee- 
dily followed by thoſe of Brabant. 
In the month of January, the ſtates 
eneral of the united Netherlands 
ettled the terms of their federal 
union, the confederacy being in fu- 
ture to be diſtinguiſhed by the title 
of the United Belgic States. The 


treaty of union was ſigned by the 


deputies of Brabant, Flanders, Weſt 
Flanders, Flemiſh Guelderland, 
Hainault, Namur, Tournay, the 
Tourneſis, and Mechlin. Nothing 
could be more fair and equitable 
than the conditions of union, with 
reſpect to the diſtin rights of each 


province, A perfect equality was 


eſtabliſhed among all, each being 
ſovereign and independant in the 
exerciſe of its internal government; 
but the ſovereign power, which was 
to regulate the great and general 
affairs of ſtate, was, as we have al- 


ready ſtated, to be veſted entirely 
in the congreſs, 


Though the province of Lim- 
burgh had ſent three deputies to the 
meeting, they evaded ſigning the 
act of union and confederacy, un- 
der pretence of their not being in- 
ſtructed on that head by their con- 
ſtituents; but the real cauſe was, the 
meaſure being contrary to the poli- 
tical principles, likings, or opinions 
of the people of that province. This 


failure or defection of Limburgh, 


was ſo highly reſented by the Bra- 
banters, — in the exceſs of that 
pride, generated by their new- born 
ſovereignty, eight hundred of them 

B] 3 ſet 


ſet out immediately for the invaſion 
of that country, and to puniſh ano- 


ther people for IS that free 


dom of mind and conduct on the 
poſſeſſion of which they ſo much 
valued themſelves. The river Meuſe 
was found upon this occaſion, as 
well as others that ſucceeded, a for- 
tunate barrier to the people of Lim- 
burgh; and this haſty, raſh, and 
unjuſt enterprize, experienced the 
fortune to which it was ſo fully en- 
titled, We are not informed of the 
time, place, or particular circum- 
ſtances of the enſuing action; but 
only in general, that the Brabanters 
being encountered by a party of 
Auſtrians, were entirely defeated, 
and driven back in great confuſion, 
with the loſs of three hundred of 
their number. | 

This loſs and diſgrace, ſerved to 
Increaſe the rage againſt the Lim- 
burghers; and a ſtrong diviſion of 
the patriotic army, furniſhed with 
artillery, was accordingly appoint- 


ed for the formal invaſion and con- 


queſt, of that province. But the 
Meuſe lay ftill in the way, and the 
only apparent method for ſurmount- 
ing that difficulty, was an applica- 
tion to the people of Liege, to grant 
leave to the army to pals the river 
at the bridge of that city; a requeſt 
of which no doubt was entertained 
but it would have been freely grant- 
ed. It happened, however, fortu- 
nately to the country which was 


thus threatened with war and deſo- 


lation, that a Pruffian general, then 
ftationed at Liege, poſſeſſed ſach 
influence, if not command, over 
that turbulent people, that, contrary 
to their own diſpoſition and wiſhes, 
which accorded entirely with thoſe 
of the Brabanters, he procured a 
refuſal of the requeſt. Thus was 


Eimburgh ſaved for the preſents 
, 
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nor was the ſcheme of invaſion, 
though often afterwards talked of, 
ever carried into effect. 

The Belgic forges were, how- 
ever, more ſucceſsful in ſeveral other 
ſmall engagements with the Auſ- 
trians than they had been on the 
ſide of Limburgh; and the ſtates 
were abundantly conſoled for that 
diſappointment, by the unexpected 
and unaccountable ſurrender of the 
citadel of Antwerp. 'That fortreſs 
was ſaid to have been capable of 
making a very troubleſome and 
even long defence, conſidering how 
ill calculated and provided the aſ- 
ſailants were for ſuch an undertak- 


ing; and though its ſurrender was 
at firſt repreſented to the common | 


people as a ſort of miracle, it was 
ſoon openly ſaid, and much more 
generally believed, that the trea- 
chery of the governor had render. 
ed all ſupernatural aid needleſs, 
and that a prudent application of 


gold had afforded cheaper as well 


as eafier means for its recovery, 


than could have been procured from 
cannon-balls and gunpowder. If the 


charge of treachery, ſo loudly raiſed 
againſt the governor,was well found- 
ed, he probably owed his eſcape 
from the puniſhment which he ſo 
juſtly merited to the diſordered {tate 
of the times. | 

The ſpirit of enterprize and mar- 


tial ardour which has at all times | 
ſo ſtrongly marked the character of | 


Engliſhmen, induced a number of 
gentlemen, moſt of whom had ſerved 
as officers in the laſt war, to paſs 
over as volunteers to the Low 
Countries. The cauſe of an op- 
preſſed people, their old friends 
and near neighbours, and who by 


their preſent conduct ſeemed to de- 


ſerve that freedom which they were 


bravely contending for, was highly 


congenial 
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oongenial to their feelings; and as 
the court and government of Great 
Britain ſeemed, in a conſiderable 


degree, to hold ſentiments not very 


difimilar, no oppoſition was made 


at home to the gratification of their 


wiſhes in this reſpe&t, Theſe gen- 
tlemen were received with open 
arms by the Netherlanders, and moſt, 
if not all of them, were appoint- 
ed to immediate commands. Their 
numbers ſoon became ſo conſider- 
able, and ſeveral of them poſſeſſing 
ſuflicient influence in their reſpec- 
tive countries for the levying of 
men, that, in conformity to propo- 
ſals made to them by the congreſs, 


they raiſed and formed, under the 


name of the Britiſh legion, a body 
of troops, compoſed entirely of Eng- 
liſh and Iriſh. ET 

The ſtates of Flanders 
paſſed a decree at Ghent, 

1790. which, after ſtating, that 
as an indefinite liberty of the preſs 
was liable to give birth to number- 
leſs publications ſubverſive of mo- 
rals and good order, and deſtructive 
of the public tranquillity, that there- 
fore all publications whatever, with- 
out any exception, ſhould con- 
tinue, 4s uſual, to be previouſly 
ſubje& to the'examination and judg- 
ment of clerical or lay cenſors, ac- 
cording to the nature of the matter 
treated of in ſuch publications ; 
and that all printers, bookſellers, 
and hawkers, ſhould be anſwerable 
for the matter contained in the 
books, pamphlets, or papers which 
they ſhould publiſh. 

About the ſame time a formal 
religious ceremonial which was ex- 
hibited at Ghent, for the purpoſe 
of beſtowing a ſolemn benediCtion 
on the ſtandards and colours of the 
troops, and which drew thither a 
vaſt concourſe of people from all 


Jan. 12th, 
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the ſurrounding country, was cer- 


tainly not without its political uſe 
in the preſent ſeaſon and ſtate of 


things; particularly with. z people, 
who have at all times been more 
attached to ſhews and proceſſions 
than almoſt any other in — | 

In the mean time, at this early 
period, before the infant govern- 
ment was yet fully formed, and be- 
fore the civil concerns of the peo- 
ple were in any degree ſettled, or 
proper lines of demarcation drawn, 


to define or reconcile the claſhing 


intereſts and claims of the reſpec- 


tive orders of the ſtate, cabals, par- 


ties, and factions, ſprung up in the 
centre of the congreſs itſelf, and 
were not {low in ſpreading their 
baleful effects through the whole 
maſs of the people. It is not eaſy, 
through the miſt in which things. 


have been ſuffered to appear, to 


form any accurate ideas of the ſtate, 
real motives, or ultimate views, of 
the different factions which were 
now to rend the new common- 
wealth, and which finally ſerved to 
fruſtrate and defeat all the great 
and happy effects, which the revo- 
lution ſeemed otherwiſe capable of 
affording, and poſſibly of rendering 
permanent, to the people of the Low 
Countries. For when, by their 
ihame{ul inteſtine diſſentions, they 
had ſhewn themſelves unworthy of 
and incapable of enjoying that li- 
berty which they had obtained with 
ſo much peril, when ambitious, in- 
tereſled, and ſordid views, ſeemed 
predominant in all their conduct, 
and when it became apparent, that 
this perverſion of mind, and dere- 
liction of principle, had rendered 
them incapable of framing or adopt- 
ing any wiſe or equitable ſyſtem for 
the adminiſtration of their own go- 
vernment, then, and not till then, 
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the allied powers, who partly from 


political motives, and partly like - 


wiſe from ſome more generous 
movements in the human mind, 
had, in the beginning of the conteſt, 
ſhewn ſo lively a diſpoſition in their 
favour, found it neceſſary at length 
to abandon them to their fate, and 


ſuſter them to revert to that ſtate 


and condition from which they had 
been ſo lately emancipated. 

For they muſt be little verſed in 
the politics of nations, and ill ac- 
quainted with the general ſtate of 
public affairs which prevailed at 
the time in Europe, who will not 

eive, that nothing could have 


been more conducive to the inte- 


reſts, eaſe, convenience and ſecurity 
of the chree allied powers, England, 
Holland, and Pruſſia, than the erec- 
tion of the Belgic nation into an 
independent and powerful ftate ; 
eircumſtances of which, from ſitua- 
tion, richneſs of ſoil, excellence of 
cultivation, variety of products, im- 
mediate wealth, and the peculiar in- 
duſtry of the inhabitants, the coun- 
try was moſt eminently capable. 
The advantages which the allied 
powers would have derived from 
ſuch an arrangement, will afford a 


better teſtimony, than any words or 
declarations, of what their real. 


wiſhes and deſigus were in this bu- 
ſineſs. By ch an arrangement 
two of them would have got entire- 


Iy rid, and the third would have 


been freed on one {ide of his domi- 
nions, from all connection with an 
ambitious, litigious, exceedingly 
vexatious, and dangerous neigh- 
bour, whoſe caprice was unaccount- 
able, and whoſe faith was always to 
he ſuſpected. By it an excellent 
barrier would have been formed to 
Holland, to the neighbouring domi- 
wions of the king of Praſf, and in 
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ſome degree to England itſelf 
while it would tend much to conſo- 
lidate and add weight to the alli- 
ance between the «hk coaleſced 

wers, and ſerve to reſtrain the 

tile encroachments of France, as 
well as entirely check the domi- 
neering ambition of the Houſe of 
Auſtria on that fide, With ſuch 
objects of advantage in view, no 


doubt can be entertained of the ori- 


ginal intentions of the allies with 
reſpe& to the Netherlanders, until 
their own unhappy diſcordance 
ſhewed, that they were incapable of 
becoming uſeful allies, and that it 
was a matter of leſs difficulty to let 
them paſs backwards to their former 
ſtate, than the vain endeavour of 
attempting to reform their diſor- 
ders, which could only be done by 
the fruitleſs and dangerous experi- 
ment of foreing a new form of go- 

vernment upon them. | 
No civil contentions perhaps 
ever took place in any of the weſ- 
tern countries of Europe, ſince the 
uſe of printing became general, 
which were ſo totally barren of all 
public detail and explanation, as 
thoſe which from this time prevail- 
ed in the Low Countries, The 
ſhort duration of the new govern- 
ment, the rapid ſucceſſion of events, 
the continual fluctuation in the ſtare 
of parties, which rendered the af- 
fairs that feemed intereſting and 
important on one day, totally out of 
mind and notice on the next, all 
coincided in producing this effect ; 
and along with the veils by which 
the ſeveral leaders endeavoured to 
cover their real motives of action, 
and conſequently their ultimate de- 
ſigns, ſerved to involve the whole 
in almoſt impenetrable obſcurity. 
Something perhaps may be attri- 
buted in this reſpect to the re- 
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ſtraints on the preſs; but the vici- 
nity of England and Holland, and 
the eaſy mode of publication in 
theſe countries, leave little indeed 
to be charged to that account. 

It is, however, diſcoverable that 
power was the great ſource of diſ- 
cord, and that the luſt of attaining 
it operated more particularly, as 


might be expected, upon the two 


ſuperior orders of the ſtate, the no- 
bility and clergy; who ſeemed 
equally deſirous of engroſſing it en- 
tirely to themielves, The two par- 
ties ſeemed pretty equally balanced 
in point of ſtrength and pretenſions. 
The nobility, beſides the influence 
neceſſarily incident to great landed 
property, poſſeſſed a large portion 
derived from the high antiquity of 
their families, the reverence with 
which their anceſtors had through a 
long courſe of ages been regarded, 
as well as the virtues which at the 
preſent day characterized and adorn- 
ed ſeveral of theis principals. They 
had likewiſe a ſtrong claim upon che 
opinion and gratitude of the pub- 
lic, for the great ſhare which they 
had in the accompliſhment of the 
revolution, and the extraordinary 
ſtakes which they hazarded on that 
occaſion. But with all this influence 
and all theſe claims, they were ren- 
dered, by their mutual jealouſies and 
ſuſpicions, looſe and disjointed ; the 
envy of thoſe who were lower in 
point of fortune and condition, 


joined with their private and ſepa- 


rate views, exciting their enmity 
againſt thoſe who were vaſtly ſupe- 
rior to them in theſe and other re- 
ſpects, and thereby preventing any 
common bond of union from dein 

formed, which could cement, — 
give force and effect to the order. 
Through theſe cauſes, the nobility 
as party, were comparatively to 


affairs, within their own hands, and 


[25 
be conſidered as little more than a 
rope of ſand, incapable of coheſion, 
which could not but afford a mani- 
feſt ſuperiority to their competitors 
for power. It ſeems probable that 
a few of the nobility, who poſſeſſed 
the largeſt eſtates, with the greateſt 
ſhare of popularity and influence, 
hoped, in the craſh and diviſions of 
parties, to have been able to draw 
the whole, or at leaſt a principal 
ſhare of the adminiſtration of public 


perhaps thoſe of a few ſelect friends 
choſen by themſelves. Although, 
the nobility in general, as well as 
theſe we have juſt mentioned, wiſh-- 
ed much to circumſcribe, if not to 
curtail, the power of the clergy, yet 
their diſcordant and intereſted 
views led them in act, to fruſtrate 
and defeat thejr own wiſhes, 

On the other hand, the clergy 
had, even from time immemorial, 
been poſſeſſed of a very extraordi- 
nary degree of power in theſe pro- 
vinces; and which had continued 
unimparred under all ſucceſſions and 
through all changes of ere 
until the raſh attacks lately made 
upon them by the excentric Joſeph 
the Second. They likewiſe held, 
at the preſent day, very large land- 
ed poſſeſſions, and no ſmall ſhare of 
perſonal wealth; and what might 
well be conſidered ↄf greater con- 
ſequence than both, the peculiar 
and extreme bigotry of the common 
people had thrown them ſo totally 
into their hands, and the ties of at- 
tachment to their dominion appear- 
ed to be ſo indiſſoluble, that the 
whole maſs could ſcarcely be re- 
garded in any other light than that 
of an abſolute and inalienable pro- 
perty. They likewiſe poſſeſſed 

reat advantages peculiar to that 
dy in all cafes of conteſt with 
others. 
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others. Their union, their diſci- 


pline, the cloſeneſs with which their 
deſigns were concealed, their un- 


ceaſing, though ſilent, purſuit of 
their obied, winch was never given 


over through difficulty, nor aban- 


doned through caprice; and above 
all, the facility with which their 
united powers were concentrated 
in a point, and the force of the 
many brought to act with the ener- 
gy of an individual, ſerved, alto- 


| | mn to afford them a wonderful 


uperiority over their looſe and 
disjointed antagoniſts. | 
The third order of the ſtate, 
which, as in other countries, might 
be ſuppoſed to include the people at 
large, was, however, in this caſe, 
through the blind attachment of the 
common ſort to the clergy, virtual- 
ly confined to the burghers and in- 
habitants of the towns, reckoning 


In that numder the trading and ma- 


nufacturing parts of the communi- 
ty, however fituated. This was a 
numerous and reſolute claſs of men, 
capable of looking forwards to diſ- 
tant conſequences, of forming a 
right judgment on preſent affairs, 
of concert and deſign in their ac- 
tions, and were endued with ſufh- 
cient courage, if the neceſſity re- 
quired, to execute boldly what they 


determined. Theſe were intermix- 


ed with that numerous and faſt-in- 
creaſing claſs of men, who, as we 
have before ſeen, had imbibed, what 
about this time began to be called, 
the French contagion; and who ac- 
cordingly adopted the new doc- 


trines, in philoſophy, politics, and 


even religion, which had taken ſuch 
faft poſſeſſion of the inhabitants in 
general of that ill-fated country, 
Though their views extended far 
beyond thoſe of the burghers at 
large, who wied for nothing more 


than that the third eſtate ſhould poſ- 


ſeſs ſuch a reaſonable ſhare in the 
conſtitution of their country as would 
be ſufficient to ſecure them from 
wrong and oppreſſion, yet the for- 
mer, who hoped in due time to find 
an opportunity of realizing their 
new doctrines, by the ſubverſion of 
all eſtabliſhments, civil and reli- 
gious, and by the forming of an 
Utopian government, on a ſyſtem oſ 
general equality, however, thought 
it neceſſary for the preſent to con- 
ceal their remote deſigns; and 
deemed it to be conſiſtent with their 
ſecret views, and capable of afford- 
ing the beſt means for their further- 
ance, not only to join the majority 


in every thing, but to be the fore- 


moſt and loudeſt in their outcries 
againſt the meaſures and deſigns of 
the congreſs. They conſidered, and 
not unwiſely, if the principle and 
deſtgn on which they acted had been 
founded in juſtice or wiſdom, that 
while by purſuing this conduct they 
acquired great credit and popula- 
rity, from _ placed in the firſt 
rank of thoſe who were admired as 
true patriots, they ſhould thereby 
not only have a coatinual opportu- 
nity of fomenting the diſcord which 
they wiſhed, but when men's minds 
were heated by controverſy, and by 
oppoſition to their claims and de- 
ſires; when they were kept diſturb- 
ed and agitated by frequent diſcuſ- 
ſions of, or conſtant ruminations on, 
real or 1maginary grievances; and 
above all, when they were inflamed 


by ſtrong liquors at their political | 


clubs and meetings, they ſhould 
then be able to draw the moſt mo- 


derate into the adoption of the moſt | 


violent and extravagant of their 
own opinions and meaſures: ſtill 
concealing carefully from public 


view, until the proper hour of dil- 
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clofure arrived, their grand and ul- 
timate object. 

The military men, and particu- 
larly thoſe brave officers, without 
whoſe bold enterprize and extraor- 
dinary exertions, in bringing for- 
ward raw men unuſed to arms, to 
encounter and defeat in the open 
field, upon equal, and often inferior 


terms, diſciplined and veteran troops, 


the revolution could not have been 
accompliſhed, being themſelves moſt- 
iy of the third eſtate, were highly 
diſſatisfied at finding, that the em1- 
nent ſervices which they had per- 
formed, and the dangers which they 
had encountered, had produced no 
effect whatever in bettering their 
condition. They thought it was to 
ſmall purpoſe indeed that they had 
ſucceeded in ſhaking off the Auſ- 
trian yoke, if it was only to be ex- 
changed for a ſimilar deſpotiſm, 
placed in the hands of a few of their 


own countrymen ; a tyranny, which 


from that circumſtance, as well as 
from the diſſimilarity of condition 
in the rulers, would prove more 
odious and intolerable than even 
that of a great foreign power. 

Upon the whole, the third order 
thought they too plainly perceived, 
that the great leaders of the nobi- 
lity and clergy, without the ſmalleſt 
attention to them, or deſign of en- 
larging their repreſentation, or in- 
crealing their privileges, were en- 
tirelß engaged in à violent and 
ſnameful conteſt, for the engroſſing 
of all power, whether as orders or 
individuals, to themſelves. 

Thus the ſeeds of jealouſy, diſſen- 
tion, faction and cabal, were ſown 
thick in the very formation of the 
infant republic. 

The inhabitants of Bruſſels, who 
held themſelves high, through the 


the congreſs, which aſſumed the 


but more ror mage: of the ſub- 
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reputation which their valour in the 
expulſion of the Avſtrians had ſo 
juſtly obtained, aſſumed greater 
port, and were more free and bold 
in the diſcloſure of their ſentiments, 
than thoſe of other places. Before 
the ink was yet well dry on the 
ſignatures of the deputies from the 
reſpective provinces who had ſigned 
the articles of union, a numerous 
ſociety was formed in that city, un- 
der the eyes, it might be ſaid, of 


name of the Patriotic Aſſembly ; this 
new body held regular ſeſſions; 
diſcuſſed queſtions of ſtate and go- 
vernment ; decided on them by 
vote; paſſed reſolutions; and pro- 
poſed ſeveral innovations or reforms 
with reſpect to theſe ſubjects. The 
ſimilarity between this aſſembly and 
that of the Jacobins in Paris, can- 
not eſcape any oBfſerver; the re- 
ſemblance only failing, where a de- 
ficiency of power, and perhaps of 
equal natural arrogance, affected the 
former, It was in vain that theſe 
meetings were prohibited by the 
committee of the ſtates; the new aſ- 
ſembly met regularly as before, car- 
ried on its proceedings publicly 
without diſguiſe, and was continu- 
ally reinforced by the addition of 
new members, many of whom were 
reſpectable from condition and cha- 
racter. Among their other acts, 
they drew up, printed, and publiſh- 
ed, a piece under the title of An 
Addreſs to the States of Brabant,” 
in the name of the people at large, 


ſcribers. In this document, they 
pointed out many ſuppoſed errors and 
vices in the new arrangement, and 
in the conſtitution derived from it, 
among which the neglect of the 
third eſtate bore a principal part a 
an 
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and in a very ſhort time they pro- 
cured above two thouſand ſignatures 
to this document. | 
The ſtates found no more effec- 
tual means to oppoſe to theſe pro- 
ceedings, and to endeavour to lay 
the ſpirit from which they origi- 
nated, than that of employing the 
Cures, or pariſh prieſts, Ck of the 
towns and villages of the province, 
to viſit their reſpective pariſhioners, 
and to uſe their utmoſt influence to 
induce them to fign a counter- ad- 
dreſs, in which the ſtates were re- 
queſted to ſeize and puniſh, in an 
exemplary manner, all thoſe diſturb. 
ers of the public tranquillity, who 
wiſhed to introduce innoyations and 
changes in the religion, in the con- 
ſtitution, or in the preſent form in 
which the nation 1s repreſented by 
the three orders of the ſtates, which 
it has choſen for its repreſentative. 
The prieſts being habituated thro” 
life to hold the greateſt intimacy 
and friendſhip with their pariſhion- 


ers, beſides their being ſubje them. 


ſelves to embrace the opinions of 
thoſe with whom they hourly con- 
verſed, found it otherwiſe a very 
unpleaſing and embarraſſing taſk, 
to be under a neceſſity of endea- 
vouring to perſuade their friends to 
adopt a meaſure, which they often 
knew was directly contrary to their 
hking. The counter-addreſs ac- 
cordingly dragged on very heavily ; 
nor have we any information whe- 
ther it was ever preſented : but 
whether it was or not, the ferment 
among the people increaſed inſtead 
of diminiſhing, and diſſatisfaction, 
party diviſions, and civil diſſentions 

ecame every day more prevalent 
and general. 


Feb. 2oth 
1790. 


It was expected that 
the death of the Empe- 
ror Joſeph the Second, 


his predeceſior, 
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and the acceſſion of his brother 
Leopold, grand duke of Tuſcany, 
to the Auſtrian hereditary domi. 


nions, would have afforded the 


means of reſtoring peace and order 
to the Low Countries, by bringing 
about a reconciliation and re-union 
between the Belgie ple and the 
new ſucceſlor of i\4ir late ſove. 
reign, who was 11% implicated in 
any of the cao v1 diſlike or aver- 
ſion which g 10 heavily about 
Much indeed was 
expected from the moderate, ap- 
parently unambitious, and paciſic 
ckaracter of Leopold, as well as 
from the mild and equitable admi- 


niſtration of his government during 


ſo many years in the grand dutchy, 
whereby he had gained no ſmall 
degree of applauſe in foreign coun- 
tries, and well ſecured, in general, 
the attachment and affection of his 


own ſubjects. 


A memorial, however, which he 


addreſſed to the inhabitants of the | 


Netherlands, ſpeedily after his arri. 
val at Vienna, by no means an- 
ſwered the expectations which had 
been formed from à review of his 
former conduct and ſuppoſed cha- 
racter, and was ſtill farther from 
affording any ſatisfaction to the 
people to whom it was directed. In 
that document, although intermixed 
with no unſparing degree of blame 


upon the conduct of his predeceſſor, | 


with great profeſſions on his fide of 
lenity, of kindneſs, of affection for 
the people, along with declarations 
of his diſpoſition and intention to 
redreſs all real grievances, he how- 
ever entered upon an ungrateful 


ſubject, which, in a firſt addreſs, and 


in the preſent ſtate of things, would 
ſeem to have been better omitted, 
by aſſerting, in as high terms, his 
undoubted right to the W 
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brother | | | | 

Toſcany, MW of the Auſtrian Low Countries, as more numerous than they had been 
ry domi. Joſeph himſelf could have uſed in before imagined. | 

ded the the plenitude of his power, before The ility, finding that the 
nd order they had yet ſhaken off his domi- power of the 2 was — 
bringing nion, and aſſumed the name and predominant on the one hand, a 

re- union character of a free and independent that, on the other, the people were 
and the ſtate. And, as if it had been to every day growing more diſeon- 
te ſove. render this claim and language fented, and their aſpect more alarm- 
cated in more unpalatable, it was accom- ing, thought it neceſſary in the 
or aver- panied with what might be conſi- month of February to endeavour to 
ly about dered virtually as a threat, that no regain their popularity, by making 
leed was power on earth ſhould deprive him on their part conſiderable conde- 
ate, ap- of his right while he poſſeſſed the ſcenſions to the third eſtate. But 
| pacitic means of maintaining it. whether any impediments were 
well as This ill-judged memorial was thrown in the way, which prevented 
le admi. accordingly very ill received, and, theſe diſpoſitions from being car- 
t during ſo far as we are informed, did not ried into full effe&, or from what- 
dutchy, even produce an anſwer from the eve: other cauſe it proceeded, the 
10 ſmall Belgic ſtates; but it gave birth to general diſcontent and jealouſy, in- 
zn coun- many comments, and to ſeveral ſe- ſtead of being leſſened, was in- 
general, vere paſquinades in the public prints. creaſing to the utmoſt pitch. A 


1 of his 


hich he 
of the | 
his arri. 
ans an- 
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Among theſe it was obſerved, that 
as power ſmooths the way, fo ambi- 
tion always quickens its purſuits ; 
that although the men were changed, 
the object was ſtill the ſame, and 
the deſire of arbitrary rule as pre- 


/ 


rumour was ſpread, and ſeemed by 
the effect to be generally believed, 


that a few of the ſtates had formed. 


the atrocious deſign of ſeizing all 
the powers of the ſtate and govern- 
ment, and of eſtabliſhing an odious 


ich had valent as ever; and that Leopold, deſpotiſm among themſelves. It 
of his who ſeemed ſo pacific, while cir- _ ſignified little whether this plot was 
ed cha- cumſcribed in a narrow dominion, real or imaginary, the effect with 
xr from incapable of exertion, would now, reſpe& to the people was the ſame 


to the feeling his ſtrength, endeavour to as if it had been fully authenti- 
ted, In tread in the tracks made by his ever- cated. The conſequence was, that 
2rmixed reſtleſs and all-graſping predeceſſor, ſtrong parties of horſe and foot con- 
" blame This memorial, however, had the tinually patrolled the public ſtreets 
eceſlor, | effect of reviving, or at leaſt of calling in Bruſſels and other principal 


ſide of into notice, a ne party, in a coun- cities, by day and by night; and 
tion for try already torn to pieces by fac- the new commonwealth began to 
Lrations tion. This was the party of the bear the appearance of a military 
tion to loyaliſts, or friends of the Houſe of government. In the mean time, the 
e how- Auſtria, who now began to declare priſons were crowded with ſuſpected 
rrateful themſelves openly, to be diſtinguiſh- or obnoxious perſons, whoſe wants 
eſs, and | ed by cockades of a different co- and ſufferings rendered them ripe. 
would lour from thoſe of the patriots, and for acts of the utmoſt deſpera- 
mitted, who, being probably joined by tion; while the ſympathy of thoſe 
ns, his many perſons of other parties, who without could only be reltraineq 
reignty were diſſatisfied with the preſent by force from co - operating with 
of ſtate of affaigs, appeared to be far them. | 
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Of all the officers who had diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in the Belgic 
revolution, general Vander Merſch 
ſtood the foremoſt, and from the 
brilliance and ſucceſs of his nume- 
rous military enterprizes, had not 


only borne the palm in-a ſupreme 


degree from all competitors, but 
was regarded with admiration in 


cther countries, and acquired no 


{mall degree of renown in every 
part of Europe. He was rendered 
particularly remarkable by his ear- 
ly and abrupt deſertion of the em- 
peror's ſervice, in which he held the 
rank of colonel, to embrace the 
cauſe of his country, in which he 
bore ſo conſpicuous a part. This 
took place at or before the com- 
mencement of the revolt; and ex- 


cited the indignation and reſent- 


ment of Joſeph the Second in ſo 
extreme a degree, that by an imme- 
diate order in his own hand to ge- 
neral Dalton, Vander Merſch was 
hanged in effigy in the front of the 
army, which was drawn out for the 
ee that prince, in the ſame 


etter, expreſſing his ſanguine hopes 
or wiſhes, that this mock execution 


would ſoon be realized with full 


e ſtect. The condemned general 


found ſufficient opportunities, before 
the emperor's death, to retaliate this 
affront in ſuch a manner as procured 
him ample ſatisfaction. 

General Vander Merſch was one 
of that very great number of men, 
who had become highly diſſatisfied 
with the conduct of the congreſs, 
or at leaſt of thoſe ſecret leaders 
who were ſuppoſed to be the direc- 
tors of all its ations. As the fa- 
culty of concealing opinions or 
principles is not generally very 
eminent among military men, he of 
courſe became obnoxzous to the 
cabal; but his great popularity 


among the people at large, and the 


ſupreme influence which he was 
— to poſſeſs with every degree 
of men in the army, made it appear 
imprudent to quarrel with him 5 
ſlight e We are probably 
in the dark as to many intermediate 
ſteps, and perhaps brangles. But 
it appears, that towards the cloſe 
of the month of March, (that 
month which was once ſo fatally 
ominous to a much greater general 
and man) the diſſentions between the 
parties were riſen to ſuch a pitch, 


and ſo openly avowed, that depu- | 


ties were ſent by the congreſs to 
Namur, where the acting part of the 


army employed againſt the Auſ- 


trians then was, under the gene- 
ral's orders, evidently with a view 
of, at leaſt, removing him from his 
command, if not of arreſting his 

erſon. In this new ſituation, and 
in theſe difficult and dangerous cir- 
cumſtances, Vander Merſch deter- 
mined upon a bold ſtroke, which, 
however great the peril, afforded 
the only proſpect left of retrieving 


his affairs, and even of eſcaping | 


the horrors of a er. without 
reckoning, that life itſelf was no 


leſs at ſtake than honour and li- 


berty. He accordingly ordered the 
deputies from the congreſs to be 
immediately arreſted, and commut- 
ted them to priſon. 2 5 

He followed this act 
by iſſuing and pub- 
liſhing a declaration, 


March zoth, 
1790. 


in which, without taking any notice 


of the congreſs by name, he ob- 
ſerves, that ill- intentioned perſons, 
and who were ſtrongly ſuſpected of 
having fomented the execrable 
practices of pillage and proſerip- 
tion, which had taken place in 
Bruſſels, were arrived there for the 
purpoſe of ſtirring up the people to 

ſedition, 


feditic 
inten! 
the a 
thoug 
cauſe 
he w 
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edition, and to calumniate the loyal Merſch; and that addreſſes of ſup- 
„and the — pb of the general, and 7 plication ſhall be ſent to all the pro- 

he was the army; that it was therefore vinces, inviting them to co-operate 
ry degree thought neceſſary to remove every with the army in reforming abuſes 
6 appear cauſe of alarm by declaring, that and re-eſtabliſhing order. | 


im . he was himſelf placed at the head The ſupreme congreſs, upon 
proba ly of the army for the purpoſe of de- theſe proceedings, immediately iſ- 
joys fending the Roman Fatholic faith, ſued orders for the troops at Bruſ- 
es. But 


with the civil and religious rights, ſels, and various other ſtations, to 
he Cloſe and the liberty of the people, and march towards Namur ; near which 
1, (that that he would not ſuffer theſe to re- a place of rendezvous was ap- 
fatally ceive the ſmalleſt injury or diminu- pointed, where they were to co- 
general Wh tion whatſoever. 0 aleſce, and advance in a body to 
YEMEN the It appears that the corps of of- bring the oppoſite army to reaſon ; 
a Pitch, BY fcers belonging to that army had, ſo that every thing now bore the 
it depu- | in the courie of theſe diſputes, and appearance of a civil War, which in- 
greſs to under circumſtances of which we deed ſeemed to be inevitable. . 
rt of the are not informed, nominated Van- We are totally unable to give 
ne Auſ⸗ der Merſch to be generaliſſimo of any account by what means this 
* the Belgic forces, and had applied event was prevented: or by what 
Wer to the congreſs, without effect, for unaccountable revolution in the hu- 
rom his the confirmation of their choice. man mind, or by what party ma 
ing his They had undoubtedly gone too far nœuvre, that body of officers, and 
on, and in the adoption of that meaſure, that army, who ſeemed juſt now 
ente and it can be no wonder that con- to paſs all bounds in the irregu- 


1 deter. reſs did not comply with their de- larity and violence of their deter- 
| which, e but hy wats determined minations, and who had undoubt- 
forded to go ſtill farther, and to venture edly been the cauſe of Vander 
erung BY upon a meaſure which ſtruck at the Merſch's purſuing the meaſures 
Coping root of all government. For on and proceeding the lengths which 
without 


the day ſucceeding that upon which he did, ſhould in a few days be 
the declaration ad been iſſued, ſo thoroughly debauched, as moit 
they unanimouſly paſſed, and pub- ſhamefully to abandon theif general 
red the liſhed the four following violent re- to the rage of his enemies, and 
te de ſolutions: — That general Vander thereby forfeit all pretenſions to 
— Merſch ſhall continue generaliſſimo principle, honour, or character, 

of the Belgic army: That the duke which ſhould have operated upon 
h 3oth, d'Urſel ſhall inſtantly be placed at them, whether as men or as ſol- 


was no 
and li- 


the head of the war department: diers. Yet ſuch was the caſe now ; 
my ä | fa miſerab] 
: That the prince of Aremberg, and the dragging out ct a miſerable 
notice count de la Marck, (ſon of the exiſtence in the dungeons of the 
he ob. duke) whoſe military talents are citadel of Antwerp, (Which at this 
erſons, generally known, and who, at the time as fully merited the character 


cted of 


F commencement of the revolution, ofa ſtate Baſtille, as it even had done 
2crable 


f gave ſuch proofs of patriotiſm in under the ſo much execrated tyran- 
oſcrip- offering his ſervices to the com- ny of general Dalton) was the re- 
ce in mittee at Breda, ſhall be appointed ward which the brave general Van- 
for the ſecond in the command of the ar- der Merſch obtained for all his 


ople to my, next to general Vander eminent ſervices. 
dition, FE . e The 
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— The charges laid by the congreſs 
againſt Vander Merſch, for which 
they at firſt deſigned to bring him 


to trial, and aimed at his life, 


were the following == That, for- 
getting that he derived all his au- 


thority from them, he had permit- 
ted himſelf to be choſen general 


ſimo by the officers of his army, an 


endeavourcd to retain that ſituation 
by force; that, with equal violence, 
he had cauſed the deputies who 
were ſent from the congreſs to the 
army to be arreſted ; and, that by 


theſe, and other violent proceed- 


ings, he had nearly involved the 


country in a civil war.“ 


Few triumphs have been ſhorter- 
lived, or have afforded leſs roal 
cauſe for ſatisfaction in the recollec- 
tion, than that which their preſent 
victory afforded to the ruling fac- 
tion. Scarcely any other a& in 
their power to perform, could have 
rendered them ſo univerſally unpo- 
pular, or ſo generally odious. All 
men ſympathized in the unhappy 
fate of Vander Merſch, and were 
diſpoſed to curſe the authors of it; 
while his gallant exploits roſe full 
in every view, as if they had been 
reflected through a microſcope. 
The people of Flanders (whoſe 
countryman he was) reſented this 
as an act of the moft injurious and 
outrageous nature ; and if the pub- 
lic inclination had power to aR, 
it would have occaſioned a rupture 


between the two great provinces of 


the union, unleſs a mutual agree- 
ment had taken place for changing 
the preſent rulers. In the mean 
time, Vandernoot and Van Eupen, 
the abhorred agents and inſtruments 


.of the cabal, and particularly of 


the clergy, became virtually poſſeſſed 
of all the executive. powers of the 


ſtate; two men to whom may be 


means were. 


e if not entirely, attri: 
uted the ruin of the Belgic repub- 
lie; and who, during their ſhort and 
inglorious reign, ſeemed to rule 
every thing without controul. 
From this time the hiſtory of the 
new commonwealth preſents little 
that is intereſting. The govern- 
ment loſt all reputation abraad, as 
it had done the good opinion and 
attachment of the people at home, 
The allied powers became every 
day more ſlack in their zeal for the 
proſperity and independency of a 


people who they ſaw could not be 


ſerved. The army ſeemed to have loſt 
its ſpirit along with its general; apd 
defeats from thoſe Auſtrians who 
had lately been ſo much deipiſed, be- 
came not unfrequent. So totally was 
government ſunk in credit, that it 
could not, in that rich country, 
borrow money even for the imme- 
diate purpoſes of defence. It was 


not more ſucceſsful in its attempts 


to raiſe money in England and 
Holland. The ſcheme of a grand 
expedition being formed by go- 
vernment againſt the Auſtrians, they 
committed the conduct of it to 
Vandernoot; which would have 
been ſufficient to render it odious, 
and to mar the enterprize, if the 
2 had even been in a much 

tter ſtate of temper and diſpoſition 
in other reſpects than they by any 
A conſiderable num- 
ber of Brabanters were, however, 
brought together ; but the towns of 
Flanders peremptorily refuſed to 


ſend a ſingle man to join them. 


Even in Bruſſels, where the military 
2 lately roſe ſo high, they could 
carcely find a man, who would en- 


courage the enterprize by enrolling 


his name as a volunteer. The 


conſequence was, that the cabal, 


after conſiderable expence, were 
. obliged 


2 Attr 1. 
; repub- 
10rt and 
to rule 
6 
y of the 
its little 
govern- 
road, as 
on and 
t home, 
e every 
| for the 
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have loſt 
ral; and 
ans Who 
i ſed, be- 
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obliged to ſubmit to the diſgrace of 
relinquiſhing their enterprize, the 
Brabanters were ſent home, and 
Vandernoot underwent the inex- 
reſſible mortification, of not having 
ad an opportunity of eclipſing 
Vander Merſch's renown, and of 
eſtabliſhing his own character as a 
general in his place. 

As diflike and diſaffection to 
government became daily more pre- 
valent, and ſpread more extenſively 
among the people, ſo the royaliſt or 
Auſtrian party received ſuch conti- 
nual acceſſions in force, numbers, 
and courage, as afforded ſufficient 
cauſe of alarm to the congreſs. 
'The peaſants broke out into open 
revolt in different parts, the inha- 
bitants of ſeveral villages aſſem- 
bling in bodies, wearing Auſtrian 
cockades, diſplaying Auſtrian ſtan- 
dards, and proceeding to various 
acts of irregularity and violence, 
until the troops had time to collect 
for their diſperſion. 

Thus affairs were every day 


| r bad to worſe, and 


every body was ſenſible that the 
preſent ſyſtem of government could 
not long hang together, although 
the means and the manner of its 
diſſolution were not eaſily foreſeen. 
A letter, which congreſs received 
about the middle of Auguſt from 


the king of Pruſſia, afforded, how- 


ever, a ſad warning of their ap- 
proaching fate, and threw them into 
paroxyſms of conſternation and ter- 
ror. The great differences which 
had ſubſiſted between the courts of 
Berlin and Vienna being at length 
terminated by the treaty of Rei- 
chenbach, which was concluded on 
the 27th of July, and the. war 
which had ſo long ſeemed inevit- 
able between thoſs powers, being 
tiereby moſt unexpectedly ꝑrevent- 
Ve L. XXXIII. 
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ed, the letter we mentioned was to 
— notice to the congreſs, that the 
ing of Pruſſia had acknowledged 
Leopold (whoſe election to the 
empire was now ſettled) to be duke 
of Brabant — an acknowledgment 
which of courſe carried with 1t his 
ſucceſſion, under different titles, to 
all the other Auſtrian provinccs of 
the Netherlands, | 
The means adopted to prevent or 
alleviate the immediate effect of this 
thunder-ſtroke were, in the firſt in- 
ſtance, to conceal the purport of the 
letter from the public; and this 
weak reſource was ſucceedtd by an 
extraordinary affectation of vigour, 
courage and bravery, cloathed in all 
the language of power and con- 
fidence. On this ground they iſſued 
long printed propoſals, branched 
out into a numerous liſt of articles, 
for the immediate raiſing and form- 
ing of a vaſt patriotic army, which, 
indeed, if it could poſſibly be done, 
might well bid defiance to all their 
opponents. But as they had the 
misfortune to have loſt all influence 
over both the perſons and purſes of 
the people, this ſcheme ſoon vaniſh- 
ed in ſmoke, and their ſpeedy down- 
fal became evident. 
A manifeſto iſſued by Ag 
Leopold at Frankfort 54 OR 14ch, 
mediately after his coro- £79% 
nation, and addreſſed to the people 
of the Netherlands, produced, how- 
ever, no effect on the conduct of the 
congreſs. On the contrary, in a 
ſnort printed paper which was 
handed about as their anſwer, but 


which wanted every formality that 


could render it capable of being 
preſented or received, they totally 
denied his claim of any right des 
rived from his anceſtors to the ſo- 
vereignty of that country; and 
aſſerted, that though many of them 
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had been in that ſituation, they 
owed it entirely to the free choice 
and appointment of the people, 


who had a right to chooſe whom 


they pleaſed to be their governors. 
Notwithſtanding the weakneſs 

of government, and the diſcontents 

of the people, there was ſo much 


ſpirit ſtill left in the army, and ſo 


much obſtinacy not only in the 
rulers, but in the republican party, 
to whom it was death to think of 


fubmitting again to the government 


of the houſe of Auſtria, that the war 


was renewed with great animoſity 


on the borders, and much blood 
wantonly and fruitleſsly ſpilled ; and 
this in contravention to the in- 
eeſſant amicable interpoſition of the 
allied powers, who did every thing 


poſſible to prevent that fatal effect; 


and repeatedly ſnewed to the con- 
greſs the futility and cruelty of theſe 
vain efforts. 
Theſe powers were, however, 
deſtined to be the means of finally 
putting an end to the mixed ſyſtem 


of tyranny, anarchy, and diſorder, 


which, through the preſent admini- 


ſtration of affairs, had produced ſo 
much calamity in the Auſtrian 


Netherlands. By their continued 
interpoſition with the emperor (who 
was by no means diſpoſed on ſeveral 
occaſions to be flexible) they pro- 
cured an exeellent conſtitution for 
the people of the Low Countries, 
of which they were themſelves 
to be the perpetual guarantees. 
The miniſters of the allied powers 
and of the emperor held a congreſs 
at the Hague, where they ſpent ſe- 
veral weeks in diſcuſſing and ſettling 
this important buſineſs. The new 


» conſtitution was highly favourable 


to the people, and placed them upon 
a a much better footing than they had 
cer been before: for, beſides a re- 
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newal and confirmation of all their 
ancient immunities, and the placin 

them in the ſame ſituation in which 
they had deemed themſelves ſo 
happy, under the much-applauded 
government of Maria Thereſa, ſe- 
veral new ftipulations were now 


added, to reſtrain the ſovereign, | 


whatever his diſpoſition might be, 
from being capable of any material 
invaſion of their rights, privileges, 
or liberties. The only condition 
binding on or expected from the 
Belgians, being merely a quiet and 
peaceable, but immediate ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the ſovereignty and govern- 
ment of Leopold ; this article heing 


likewiſe guaranteed by the allied 


powers, as well as thoſe which ſe- 
cured the rights and liberties of the 
people; er if a ſtrict interpreta- 
tion were followed, rendering the 
reſt conditional. This convention, 


including a general amneſty, was 


executed at the Hague on the 1th 
of December 1790. 

But the obſtinacy and raſhneſs of 
the ruling faction would not permit 


them to relinquiſh their fruitleſs war 
while they had a man left to carry 
All the repreſentations and 
exhortations of the negociating mi-| 


it on. 


niſters were offered in vain. Re- 
peated defeats produced as little 
effect. Though they could not but 


be ſenſible that the hour of diſſolu- 


tion was at hand, yet they could not 
face the thought of reſigning theit 
ill-uſed power to the laſt moment. 


Through this unaccountable and] 
ſhameful conduct, which no words 
can palliate, affairs were precipi- 
tated in ſuch a manner, and throun 
into a ſtate of ſuch unforeſeen con- 
fuſion, as might well not only have 
diſturbed the proceedings of che 
congreſs, but, under other circum- 
ight have 5 
defeated 
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defeated all the intentions of the 
mediating powers, and prevented 
the happy concluſion of the conven- 
tion. 

For general Bender having con- 
tinually routed their troops, and 
carried every thing before him on 
the frontiers, at length penetrated 
the country, and advanced toward 
Bruſſels ; when, however, he halted, 
and ſent a meſſage to the congreſs, 
aſſigning a certain ſhort number of 
diys in which they were to de- 


termine on the queſtion, Whether 


they would accede to the conditions 
propoſed by the mediating powers 
or not? aſſuring them at the ſame 
time, and confirming it by an oath, 
that if at the expiration of that term 
they put him under the neceſſity of 
drawing on his boots, he would 
never take them off again until he 
had chaſed them out of the Nether- 
lands, 'The time elapſed—no an- 
ſwer was returned—the general 
drew on his boots, and marched 
rapidly for Bruſſels. Then, all at 
once, overwhelmed with conſterna- 


tion and fear, each man, apprehen- 
five that his own life would be the 


forfeit for the miſdeeds of the whole, 


the congreſs, the members of the 
war department, with Vandernoot 


and Van Eupen, all fled different 


ways in the greateſt confuſion and 


terror, ſome cſcaping to Holland, 


ſome to France, and others to Ger- 
many. General Bender uſed his 
ſucceſs with great moderation and 


Jenity : but this changed the whole 


face and nature of things; for the 
convention was not yet concluded, 
and the country was become ſubject 
to Leopold by right of conqueit; 2 
title which, it 1s ſaid, he was well 


diſpoſed to profit by, and which it 


coſt the allied powers no ſmall 
trouble to prevent his adopting: 

All differences and doubts being, 
however, at length amicably ſettled, 
the emperor was, on the zoth of 
June 1791, inaugurated at Bruſſels, 
as duke of Brabant; the duke of 


Saxe Teſchen acting as his proxy 


in that ceremonial. 
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rolls, and took the chair with the 
marked and unanimous approbation 
of the houſe. | 
On the following day the ſeſſion 
was opened by a ſpeech from the 
throne, in which his majeſty in- 
formed parliament that the differ- 
ences, Which had arifen with the 
court of Spain, were brought to an 
amicable concluſion.— That a ſepa- 
rate peace had been made between 
Ruſſia and Sweden.— That, in con- 
junction with his allies, he had em- 
ployed his mediation for the pur- 
| Poſe of negociating a definitive 


treaty between Ruſſia and the Porte,“ 


and likewiſe of endeavouring to put 
an end to the diſſenſions in the Ne- 
therlands. Towards the concluſion 
of the ſpeech his majeſty adverted 
to the interruption which had taken 
place in the tranquillity of our In- 
dian poſſeſſions, and recommended 
to parliament a particular attention 
to the ſtate of the province of Que- 
bes.” © 
On the motion for an addreſs, 
made by Mr. Mainwaring and ſe- 
conded by Mr. Carew, in the houle 
of commons, Mr. Fox obſerved, 
that he by no means wiſhed to de- 
ſtroy that unanimity which he truſt- 
ed would prevail in the houſe upon 
the occaſion, but confeſſed that he 
did not feel himſelf inclined to 
adopt the principles, and ſanction all 
the collateral obſervations, advanced 
by the honourable gentlemen, who 
ſupported the addreſs. To the me- 
rits of the convention with Spain, 
he did not think himſelf bound to 
ſubſcribe by giving his vote for the 
motion before the houſe, as ſuſſicient 
documents had not been produced 
to enable him to form a proper 
judgment upon that ſabje&, It had 
been ſtated that it was policy in 
his country to promote the return 


% 


7 y 
of the Netherlands to the dominion Jelly 
of the houſe of Auſtria, in order to their « 
prevent them from falling into the voura! 
hands of another power likely to occur, 
prove dangerouſly inimical to this mer tr 
country. He conceived that France of ne. 
muſt have been the power alluded Mr. F. 
to. But how came France ſo ſud. the in 
denly a greater object of terror to makin; 
us at this than at any former period? poſe © 
He did not wiſh to enter into a dil. WW concei: 
cuſſion of the fituation of France; nate t 
but whatever difference of opinion WW which | 
might exiſt upon that ſubject, all ed, we 
parties, he truſted, would agree that MW obtaini: 
the interference of the French na-WW# adequa: 
tion, for very obvious reaſons, was ourſelve 
little to be {Rap at the preſent tion. 
moment. With regard to the af. Noth 
fairs of Europe in general, ſo novel the hoy: 
an order of things had lately pre- of the 7 
ſented themſelves, and the intereſigracious 
of different powers had taken ſuc except 
various turns, that he thought Great from lot 
Britain might ſelect what allies ſht ſincerely 
deemed moſt proper; and that h and the 1 
majeſty's miniſters would be high of peac 
culpable, if they did not profit . principa 
the fingular ſituation of other nM Divine | 
tions. On the ſubje& of India, vW revolutic 
obſerved, that if we meant only i lordihip | 
defend our ally when attacked, w to mak 
ſhould act upon principles what ficady an 
met with his hearty concurrene , that pre: 
but that if we made a quarrel It liance, if 
tween two native princes a preta confirmed 
for carrying on a war from the m tive of 
tive of obtaining for ourſelves nu quences 1 
territorial acquiſitions, he ſhow tie conc 
enter his determined proteſt agals Wiſhed to 
the injuſtice of ſuch a proce tention © 
ing. . traordina) 

The chancellor of the excheq tion, whic 
remarked, in reply, that voting and ſcand 
the addreſs was certainly not Jelty, a py 
tended to imply an approbaticl 1 
the convention with Spain. Wi  Toſ 
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jeſty's miniſters, he ſaid, were nei- 
ther ſo idle nor ſo inattentive to 
their duty, as to overlook any fa- 
vourable opportunities, which might 
occur, for the improvement of for- 
mer treaties, or for the contraction 
of new. ones. He concurred with 
Mr. Fox in his obſervations upon 


the injuſtice and imprudence of 


making war in India for the pur- 
poſe of extending territory; bur 
conceived, that, in caſe of a fortu- 
nate termination of the war in 
which we were likely. to be involy- 
ed, we ſhould be fully juſtified in 
obtaining for our injured ally an 
adequate compenſation, and for 
ourſelves a reaſonable indemnifica- 
tion. 

Nothing remarkable occurred in 
the houſe of lords upon the ſubject 
of the addreſs to his majeſty for his 
gracious ſpeech from the throne, 
except ſome ſingular obſervations 
from lord Stanhope. His lordſhi 
lincerely congratulated the — 
and the nation upon the continuance 
of peace, which he conceived was 
principally to be attributed, under 
Divine Providence, to the glorious 


revolution of France. Nothing, his 


lordihip obſerved, would more tend 
to make it permanent, than a 
ſteady and well- formed alliance wich 
that great and free country: an al- 
liance, if completely eſtabliſhed and 
confirmed, likely to prove produc- 
tive of the moſt ſalutary conſe- 
quences to both nations. Towards 
tie concluſion of his ſpeech he 
wiſhed to draw the moſt ſerious at- 
tention of the houſe to a very ex- 
traordinary ſubject, to a publica- 
tion, which he termed a monſtrous 
and ſcandalous libel againſt his ma- 
Jelty, a publication from the pen of 
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On the 3d of December copies 


© Inſerted among the State Papers of our laſt volume, p. 300, and 303. 
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no vulgar writer, but of one, wha 
was formerly the firſt miniſter of 
ſtate in a neighbouring kingdom, of 
no leſs a man than Monſieur Ca- 
lonne, late premier of France! This 
publication, in his lordſhip's opinion, 
after recommending a ſort of civil 
war in France, moſt — 
preſumed to infinuate that the cauſe 
of the French king againſt the 
French nation would be eſpouſed 
by every crowned head in Europe 
an expreſſion ſufficiently compre- 
henſive to include the king of Eng- 
land. And dares any man, ex- 
claimed his lordſhip, impute to his 
majeſty, who has always ſhewn the 
ſincereſt love for his people, even 
inclinations, much leſs intentions, of 
ſo pernicious a tendency? If there 
are any in this houſe, if there are 
any in adminiſtration, who counte- 
nance ſuch atrocious proceedings 
as thoſe which are recommended 
by M. Calonne, it is full time that 
they ſhould be pointed out to us and 
to the public. 

Not a ſingle remark was made 
by any noble lord upon the preced- 
ing obſervations. Immediately af- 
ter lord Stanhope had concluded, 
the lord chancellor put the queſtion 
upon the motion for the addreſs ; 
when it was declared that the con- 
tents had it nem, diff; 


of the declaration and counter-de- 
claration exchanged at Madrid, 
July 24th, 1790, and of the conven- 
tion with Spain, ſigned the 28th of 
October 1790, together with the 
expences of the late armament, &e. 
were preſented to both houſes of 
parliament. A motion was made 
in the houſe of commons on the 
13th, for the production of all the 
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ootka Sound, The propriety of 
producing thoſe papers was ftrongly 
urged by oppoſition, upon the 
ground, that, if the convention were 
a bad one, culpability might attach, 
where in juſtice it ought, to his 
majeſty's miniſters; if a good one, 
that the houſe might be enabled to 
teſtify an approbation, which would 
be the' more valuable in proportion 
to the more accurate minuteneſs of 
Much eloquence like- 
wiſe was exerted to diſſuade the 
other fide of the houſe from placing, 
what was termed, a blind and trea- 
cherous confidence in miniſters, 

To the arguments of oppoſition 
It was anſwered, that the produc- 
tion of the papers requeſted was 
not only unneceſſary (the papers 
already preſented to the houſe fur- 
viſhing ſufficient documents for a 
decifion upon the general merits of 
the proceeding) ; but might be miſ- 
chievous, by communicating ne- 
gociations with other courts and 
with our allies, which were by no 
means proper to bring under the 
public eye. It was contended that 
the acknowledged right of the houſe 
to call for papers of every kind, 
ought not to be exerciſed but upon 


great, ſolemn, and weighty occa- 


ſions, when ſufficient canſe.appeared 
for blame, or ſuſpicion of blames. 
upon the face of any treaty. That 
as to the doctrine of confidence, mi- 
niſtry only wiſhed to obtain that de- 
gree of confidence which would 
enable them to carry on without fri- 
volous obſtructions the executive 
government of the country, Upon 
a diviſion, the numbers were ayes 
I 34—ioes 258, — Majority 124. 
An adareis to his majeſty, con- 
gratulating him upon the ſucceſs of 
the late negociations, was moved 


* 
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3 relative to the affair at 


December 14th, in the houſe of 
commons. The principal topics 
urged by the gentlemen who opened 
the debate, were the great commer. 
cial advantages likely to accrue to 


Great Britain from the ſtipulations 


acceded to on the part of Spain, 
particularly in the whale-fiſhery and 
the fur-trade. Thoſe poſitions were 
controverted and treated as deluſive 
by the oppoſition. Mr. Fox en- 
tered into a diſcuſſion of the merits 
of the convention, which he termed 
a treaty of conceſſions rather than of 
acquiſitions. He obſerved, that 


there were two objects to be con- 


ſidered in this negociation; 1ſt, the 
reparation for the inſult received; 
2dly, the arrangement for the pre. 
vention of future diſputes. The 
reparation which had been ob- 
tained, he thought inſufficient. In 


the altercation reſpecting the Falk- 


land Iſlands, in the year 1771, re- 
paration was the only object in 
view, and it was obtained in its 
fulleſt extent. Spain then agreed 
to put every 2 exactly in the 
ſame ſituation as before the inſult 
was committed, which agreement 
ſhe punctually fulfilled. In that 
caſe there was a complete reſtora- 
tion; in the preſent there was only 
the declaration of a diſpoſition to 
reſtore. The reſtitution promiſed 
appeared to him to be at beſt but 
incomplete; nor had even the lit- 
tle which had been promiſed, been 
performed. On the ſubject of re- 
paration, therefore, he conceived 
that we had no cauſe for boaſting 
the arrangement made for the pre- 
vention of future diſputes ſeemed 
in his eye to be equally culpable. 
It conſiſted more of conce ſſions on 
our part, than on the part of Spain. 
Previous to this diſpute, we poſſeſ- 
ſed and excrciſed the free naviga- 

tion 
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tion of the Pacific Ocean without 
reſtraint and without limitation. 
We. poſſeſſed and exerciſed the 
right of carrying on fiſheries in the 
South Seas alike unreftrained and 
unlimited. But the admiſſion of a 
part only of theſe rights was all that 
we had obtained by the convention. 
Formerly we claimed the privilege 
of ſettling in any part of South or 
North Weſt America, not fortified 
againſt us by previous Occupancy ; 
now we conſented to the limitation 
of ſettling in certain places only, 
and even there under various re- 
ſtrictions. Our right of fiſhing 
before extended to the whole ocean; 
it was now refuſed us within par- 
ticular diſtances of the Spaniſh ſet- 
tlements. We were allowed indeed 
to form colonies on the north of the 
parts occupied by Spain, and to 
build temporary huts to the ſouth; 
but the Spaniſh boundaries, beyond 
which ſuch permiſſions were granted 
us, could not be accurately deter- 
mined. Certainty, in his eſtimation, 
was of more value than extent of 
territory, He ſhould therefore have 
thought it better to have obtained 


in the firſt inſtance a preciſe line 


of demarkation, even at the ex- 
pence of a few leagues of country, 
from ſuch an account as Spain her- 
ſelf might chooſe to give of the 
limits of ker occupancy. Upon 
the whole, he obſerved, that we 
had reſigned what was of infinite 
conſequence to Spain, and retained 
what was inſignificant to ourſelves; 
and that what we had retained was 
lo vague in its deſcription, ſo un- 
defined in its limits, and conſe- 
quently fo liable to be again dif- 
puted, that we had conceded much 
more in point of right, than we had 
acquired in point of ſecurity. 

The chancellor of the exchequer, 


part, #e aſſerted, that a ſtipulatioa 
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on the other hand, contended, that 
the reparation for the injury which 
we had received was complete. In 
the controverſy reſpecting the Falk- 
land Iſlands, the miniſter of the 
time had indeed obtained a repa- 
ration, but left the claim of right 
unſettled. Upon the preſent oc- 
caſion, by the firſt article of the 
convention we had gained all that we 
could have reaſonably expected on 
the poLat of reititution, the Spaniſh 
court pledging itſelf to reſtore the 
lands, of which we had been un- 
juſtly diſpoſſeſſed; and by the ſe- 
cond article our claim of right was 
acknowledged and adjuſted, In 
anſwer to Mr. Fox's objections to 
the other articles of the treaty, as 
being replete with conceſſions rather 
than acquiſitions, heobſerved that our 
gains conſiſted, not perhaps in the ac- 
quirement of new rights, but certain- 
ly of new advantages. He admit- 
ted that we before had a right to the 
Southern whale-fiſhery, and a right 
to navigate the Pacific Ocean, as 
well as to trade on the coaſts of any 
part of North Weſt America: thoſe 
rights however had been diſputed 
and reſiſted, but by the convention 
they were now ſecured to us; cir- 
cumſtances which coi:ſtituted new 
and confiderable advantages. When- 
ever a conceſſion was made on our 


equally favourable to us was made 
by Spain, On the ſubje& of the 
line of demarkation, he remarked, 
that it was judged moſt expedient to 
leave undefined, what at the preſent 
moment it was impoſſible to aſcer- 
tain with ſufficient accuracy. The 
addreſs was carried by a majority 
of, 124.—Ayes 247 —noes 123. 

in the houle of lords, the addreſs 
was ſupported and oppoſed upon 
grounds ſimilar to thoſe which had 
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been previouſly ſelected in the houſe 
of commons. The marquis of 
Lanſdowne entered into a long diſ- 
cuſſion, not merely of the merits of 
the particular treaty under conſi- 
deration, but of the general views 
and political tranſactions of miniſ- 
ters with reſpect to foreign powers, 
from the period when he himſelf 
reſigned his official ſituation in the 
cabinet; of all which the moſt noble 
marquis completely diſapproved. 
The previous queſtion was moved 
on the addreſs, and loſt by a ma- 


jority of 43.— Contents 30—non- 
Contents 7 3. 


On the 15th of December, the 
houſe of commons having reſolved 


_ Itſelf into a committee of ways and 
means, the chancellor of the exche- 
quer ſubmitted to the committee a 


plan to defray the expences of the 
late armament, and the extraordi- 
nary charges of an additional num- 
ber of ſeamen voted for the ſervice 
of the enſuing year. 'The follow- 
ing, he ſaid, were the expences in- 


curred by the armament : 


For the navy - | 1 
arm 64,000 
ordnance — 15 1,000 

For proviſions to the Eaſt | 

and Weſt Indies 41,000 

Making in the whole 1,821,000 

To which was to be 
added, | 
The vote of credit ex- 
penaed = 1, ooo, ooo 


Making a total expence 
for the armament of 2,821,000 


From this, however, 
JL. 200, ooo might be de- 
ducted for naval ſtores 
on hand, but this he 
mould avoid, wiſhing 


to have every expendi- 
ture, occaſioned in any 
degree by the arma- 
ment, ſtated ſeparately, 
as he had pledged him- 
ſelf that it ſhould be, 
and ſeparately provid- 
ed for; upon this prin- 
ciple he ſhould inelude 
the expences of the ad- 
ditional 6, ooo ſeamen 
at „ 312,009 
Left to be provided for 3,133,000 


— oo Rn n_—— 


Previouſly to ftating the mode in 


which he propoſed to raiſe the above 
ſum, he took a comparative view of 
the ſtate of the nation at the con- 
cluſion of the laſt war, and at the 
preſent period, when our circum- 
ſtances were peculiarly fortunate 
and flouriſhing. The former par- 
hament, which found the country 
depreſſed and apparently burdened 
beyond meaſure, had not only laid 
the grounds of a gradual reduction 
of the national debt, but had beheld 
its endeavours in a degree crowned 
with ſucceſs. The preſent parlia- 
ment had not, he conceived, the 


ſame difficulties to encounter; for 
the country was obviouſly more 


equal to the burdens, with which 
the late armament compelled miniſ- 
ters unwillingly to load it. He 
hoped, therefore, that the houſe 
would meet the addition of debt 
with firmneſs and energy ; that 1t 
would not be 5 to deiray 
the intereſt and leave the capital a 
permanent burden, but that it would 
convince the world of the magni— 
tude of our reſources, as well 25 


the increaſe of our power, With 


this view he ſhould bring forward a 
plan of ways and means adapted to 
the occaſion, and ſhould propose 

taxes, 
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taxes, which would in a ſhort time 
pay off the whole of the additional 
debt. The firſt reſource, which he 
ſhould ſuggeſt, was the balance of 
the iſſues of public money for par- 
ticular e which had accumu- 
lated from unpaid dividends in the 
hands of the directors of the bank 
of England. On the moſt evident 
principles of prudence, of juſtice, 
of good faith, and œconomy, the 
public, he conceived, had a right to 
avail itſelf of this balance, a balance 
which arole from public iſſues. 
His intention was to give the cre - 
ditor equal ſecurity, whenever a de- 
mand might be made, in the con- 
ſolidated fund. He tated that this 
balance had been uniformly inereai- 
ing from the year 1727. In that 
year it was 43, 000 l.; in 1774 it had 
amounted to 292,0001.; in 1775 
it decreaſed Soo l. being only 
284,0001.: but in 1780 it was 
314,000 l.; and in July 5th, 1789, 
when the laſt amount was made up, 
it roſe to 547, oco l. On the 12th 
of laſt October there remained a 
floating balance of 660, ooo 1. He 
propoſed to appropriate from this 
ſum to the public uſe 500,0001, 
which would leave 160, Cool. for 
the current ſervice of the year, to 
anſwer any caſual demand. 

His next propoſal was to adopt 
ſuch temporary taxes, as with the 
addition of the unclaimed dividends, 
and one permanent tax, mignt pro- 
duce a diſcharge of the whole debt 
in the ſpace of four years, In the 
ſirſt year he would endeavour to 
lind the means of paying off, inde- 
pendant of the intereſt, 800,000 1. 
of the capital. In tne ſecond year, 
by the continuation of the ſame 
taxes, he hoped to pay off another 
$00,000 I. Thus the 500,0001, 
which he propoſed to appropriate 
{rom the balance of the unclaimed 
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propoſe, would be upon an article 


[41 
dividends, and the two payments of 
$00,000 1. each, would form a dif- 
charge of more than half the _ 
tal in the two firſt years; after 
which period part of the taxes 
might be taken off, and the others 
continued for the payment of the 
remainder in the two ſubſequent 
years, forming a complete extinc- 


tion of the whole capital in four 
years. The firſt, which he ſhould 


of general conſumption, ſugar, pay- 
ing at preſent a duty of 128. 4d. 
per cwt. to which he ſhould annex 
an additional 28. 8d. Hence he 
expected to raiſe 241,0001. The 
ſecond would be on ſpirits, which 
he confidered as not likely to be 
evaded, when impoſed for a ſhort 
time, and in a ſlight degree. Bri- 
tila ſpirits were already taxed in the 
waſh at 6d. per gallon; brandy at 
58.; and rum at 45. He ſhould 
here add one-fixth of the exiſting du- 
ty, which would produce 240,000 l. 
'The third would be on malt, to be 
enforced only for the two firſt years, 
on which he ſhould propoſe an ad- 
ditional 3d. a buſhel. This he 
calculated at 122, ooo l. The fourth 
would be a tax of 10l. per cent. on 
all aſſeſied taxes (except the com- 
mutation and land taxes) which he 
eſtimated at 100, ooo l. Laſtly, he 
ſnould propoſe a double tax on 
game-keepers, and the addition of 
one-third more on game: licences. 


The whole recapitulated would be 


Sugar - 241, ooo 
Britiſh ſpirits - 86, ooo 
Brandy - - + 87,000 
Rum < - 67,000 
Malt 122, ooo 
Aſſeſſed taxes = 100,000 
Game licences - 25,000 
728,000 

This, 
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been previouſly ſelected in the houſe 
of commons. The marquis of 
Lanſdowne entered into a long diſ- 
cuſſion, not merely of the merits of 
the particular treaty under conſi- 
deration, but of the general views 
and political tranſactions of miniſ- 
ters with reſpec to foreign powers, 
from the period when Fe himſelf 
reſigned his official fituation in the 
cabinet; of all which the moſt noble 
marquis completely diſapproved. 
The previous queſtion was moved 


on the addreſs, and loſt by a ma- 


Jority of 4.3.—Contents 30—non- 
contents 73. 

On the 15th of December, the 
houſe of commons having reſolved 
Itſelf into a committee of ways and 
means, the chancellor of the exche- 
quer ſubmitted to the committee a 
plan to detray the expences of the 
late armament, and the extraordi- 
nary Charges of an additional num- 
ber of feamen voted for the ſervice 
of the enſuing year. The follow- 
ing, he ſaid, were the expences in- 
curred by the armament : | 


For the navy — 1 
army 64.000 
een, 4 51,000 

For proviſiohs to the Eat 

and Welt Indies 41,000 

Making in the whole 1,821,000 

To which was to be 
| added, 
The vote of credit ex- 
pended - = _ 1,000,000 


Making a total expence 
for the armament of 2, 82 1, ooo 


From this, however, 
J. 20, ooo might be de- 
ducted for naval ſtores 
on hand, but this he 
mould avoid, wiſhing 


would not be contente 
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to have every expendi- 
ture, occaſioned in any 
degree by the arma- 
ment, ſtated ſeparately, 
as he had pledged him- 


ſelf that it ſhould be, 


and ſeparately provid- 

ed for; upon this prin- 
ciple he ſhould include 
the expences of the ad- 
ditional 6,000 ſeamen 
at - - - 


_ 312,009 


— nn 


Left to be provided for 3,133,000 


Previouſly to ſtating the mode in 


which he propoſed to raiſ- 


ſum, he took a comparative view of 


the above 


the ſlate of the nation at the con- 
cluſion of the laſt war, and at the 
preſent period, when our circum- 


ſtances were peculiarly 


fortunate 


and flouriſhing. The former par- 
liament, Which found the country 


depreſſed and apparently 


burdened 


beyond meaſure, had not only laid 


the grounds of a gradual 


reduction 


of the national debt, but had beheld 
its endeavours in a degree crowned 


with ſucceſs. 


The preſent parlia- 


ment had not, he conceived, the 
ſame difficulties to encounter ; for 
the country was obviouſly more 
equal to the burdens, with which 
the late armament compelled miniſ- 
ters unwillingly to load it. He 
hoped, therefore, that the houſe 
would meet the addition of debt 
with firmneſs and energy; that it 


to de fray 


the intereſt and leave the capital a 
permanent burden, but that it would 
convince the world of the magni- 


tude of our reſources, as 


this view he ſhould bring 


well as of 
the increaſe .of our power, 


With 
forward 4 


plan of ways and means adapted to 
the occaſion, and ſhould propoſe 
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taxes, which would in a ſhort time 
pay off the whole of the additional 
debt. The firſt reſource, which he 
ſhould ſuggeſt, was the balance of 
the iſſues of public money for par- 
| ticular purpoſes, which had accumu- 
lated from unpaid dividends in the 
hands of the directors of the bank 
of England. On the moſt evident 
principles of prudence, of juſtice, 
of good faith, and œconomy, the 
public, he conceived, had a right to 
avail itſelf of this balance, a balance 

which aroſe from public jſſues. 
His intention was to give the cre- 
ditor equal ſecurity, whenever a de- 
mand might be made, in the con- 
ſolidated fund. He ſtated that this 
balance had been uniformly increaſ- 
ing from the year 1727. In that 
year it was 43, 000 l.; in 1774 it had 
amounted to 292, Ooo0 l.; in 1775 
it decreaſed 800 l. being only 
284, 00 l.: but in 1786 it was 
314,00 l.; and in July 5th, 1789, 
when the laſt amount was made up, 
it roſe to 547, co l. On the 12th 
of laſt October there remained a 
floating balance of 660, ooo 1. He 
propoſed to appropriate from this 
ſum to the public uſe 500,0001, 
which would leave 160, oo l. for 
the current ſervice of the year, to 
anſwer any caſual demand. 

His next propoſal was to adopt 
ſuch temporary taxes, as with the 
addition of the unclaimed dividends, 
and one permanent tax, might pro- 
duce a diſcharge of the whole debt 
in the ſpace of four years, In the 
firſt year he would endeavour to 
lind the means of paying off, inde- 
pendant of the intereſt, 800,000 l. 
of the capital. In the ſecond year, 
by the continuation of the ſame 
taxes, he hoped to pay off another 
$00,000 1. * Thus the 500,0001. 
Which he propoſed to appropriate 
trom the balance of the unclaimed 


[41 


dividends, and the two payments of 
$00,000 1. each, would form a dif- 
charge of more than half the _ 
tal in the two firſt years; after 
which period part of the taxes 


might be taken off, and the others 


continued for the payment of the 
remainder in the two ſubſequent 
years, forming a complete extinc- 


tion of the whole capital in four 


years, The firſt, which he ſhould 
propoſe, would be upon an article 
of general conſumption, ſugar, pay- 
ing at preſent a duty of 12s. 4d. 
per cwt. to which he ſhould annex 
an additional 2s. 8d. Hence he 
expected to raiſe 241,0001. The 
ſecond would be on ſpirits, which 
he confidered as not likely to be 
evaded, when impoſed for a ſhort 
time, and in a ſlight degree. Bri- 
tila ſpirits were already taxed in the 
waſh at 6d. per gallon; brandy at 
58.; and rum at 45. He ſhould 
here add one-fixth of the exiſting du- 
ty, which would produce 240,000 l. 


The third would be on malt, to be 


enforced only for the two firſt years, 
on which he ſhould propoſe an ad- 
ditional 3d. a buſhel. This he 
calculated at 122,0001. The fourth 


would be a tax of 10]. per cent. on 


all aſſeſied taxes (except the com- 
mutation and land taxes) which he 
eſtimated at 100, ooo l. Laſtly, he 
ſhould propoſe a double tax on 
game-keepers, and the addition of 
one-third more on game-licences, 


The whole recapitulated would be 


Son F — - 241,000 
Briciſh ſpirits = 8 
Brandy - — 87,000 
Rum -<- - 67,000 
Malt - - - 122,000 
Aſſeſſed taxes = 100,000 
Game licences - 25,000 

728,000 

This, 
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This, he remarked, was not a ſuffi- 
cient ſum, even with the soo, oool. 
of the unclaimed dividends, for the 
purpoſes which he had ſtatet. 
make up the deficiency, he intended 
to modify an exiſting tax upon bills 
of exchange and reccipts in ſuch a 
manner as to prevent the frauds hi- 


therto practiſed in evading it, and 


at the ſame time to increaſe the re- 
venue at leaſt 300, ooo l. The re- 
gulations of this tax he meant to 
make not temporary, but perma- 
nent. 

If the plan, which he thus pro- 
poſed, ſhould be carried into effect, 
the conſolidated fund, he obſerved, 
would gain by the 500, ooo l. from 
the bank, and the Soo, ooo l. of the 
produce of the firſt year, an addi- 
tion of 1, 300, ooo l. which ſum he 
mould move to be iſſued for the 
year 1791; and as a temporary 
ſource for the remainder, he ſhould 
propoſe the adoption of exchequer 
pills to the amount of 1,800,000 1, 

All the above arragements were 
agreed to by the houſe, except the 
propoſal of appropriating to the 
public uſe the 500,000 l. of the un- 
claimed dividends, 'Fhis meaſure 
being repreſented as likely to prove 
in ſome degree injurious to the na- 
tional credit, the miniſter conſented 
to accept from the bank a loan of 
the ſame ſum, as long as a floating 
balance to that amount ſhould re- 
main in the hands of their caſhier, 

The next ſubject which engaged 


the attention of the houſe of com- 


mons, was one of the utmoſt import- 
ance, not only to the deareſt privi- 
leges of that houſe, but to the very 
exiſtence of the conſtitution itſelf, 
The queſtion was, whether an im- 
peachment brought by the com- 
mons of Great Britain in parliament 
aſſembled, in their own name, and in 
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the name of their conftituents, did not 
remain in /Zatu quo, notwithſtandin 

1 intervention of a diſſolution? On 
1c 37th of December, in a commit. 
tec of te whole houſe, Sir Peter Bur- 
rell in the chair, Mr. Burke made a 
motion to the following effect: « It 


appears, that- an impeachment of 


this aovſe, in the name of the com- 
mons of Great Britain in parlia- 


ment aſſembled, and in the name of 


all the commons of Great Britain, 
againſt Warren Haſtings, eſq. late 


governor. general of Bengal, for 


ſundry high crimes and miſdemea- 
nors, is now depending.“ 
This motion, he obſerved, in. 


' volved no abſtract queſi:on, but was 


a plain practical aſſe tion of their 

rivileges, as handed down to them 
by their predeceſſors through an 
uninterrupted ſucceſſion of five hun- 
dred years, In all the convulſions 
of our government, in all the ſtrug- 
gles, conteſts, and incidental or 
progreſſive changes of the functions 
and powers of the houſe of com- 
mens, this alone had remained im- 
mutable that an impeachment was 
never to be defeated by colluſion 
with a miniſter, or by the power of 
the crown. That an impeachment 
abated by a diſſolution of parlia- 
ment, he contended, was not to be 
found in plain exproſs terms on the 
Journals of the houtie of lords, on 
the journals of the houſe of com- 


mons, nor in the minutes of the. 


conferences between the two houles, 
It was not to be found in any bock 
of authority, or in any good report 
of law caſes. 

Mr. Erſkine, wiſhing to gain 
time for deliberation, moved, That 
Sir Peter Burrell might leave the 
chair.“ A debate of unuſual length 
enſued. The arguments advanced 
in favour of an abatement (argu- 
mente 
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have been loaded with much extra- 
neous matter and irrelevant rea- 


ſoning) were principally grounded 
ppon analogies derived from the 
| general complexion of parliamen- 


tary proceedings, and from the 
principles of the courts of common 
law, and upon precedents extracted 
from the journals of the houſe of 


| lords. 


It was contended, that the idea 
of taking up any proceeding of a 
former parliament was refuted by 
an impartial ſurvey of all the powers 


exerciſed by the houſe, as limited 


by immemorial uſage. If a day 


were appointed for attendance, but 


that day did not arrive until after a 
diſſolution, the ſucceeding parlia- 
ment could not act upon it. If the 
commons impriſoned for a contempt, 
the door of their priſon was opened 
immediately upon the expiration of 
parliament. If the commons had 
framed a bill, and their meſſenger 
was carrying it up to the Jords 
when the king diſſolved the parlia- 


ment, no ſubſequent houſe could 


proceed upon that ſtage of the bill, 
but the whole muſt again be taken 


| up. If ſuch a bill was in the nature 


of a public charge againſt a culprit 
of ſtate, as an attainder and bills of 
penalty, the ſame rule attached up- 
on it, and the culprit would eſcape, 
unleſs the proceeding ſhould again 
commence de novo. It was aſked, 
what could prevent Mr. Haſtings, 
if he pleaſed, from quitting the 
kingdom? What penalty of bail 
was a guard over him or his friends? 
Would any lawyer aſſert, that Mr. 
Haſtings, or his bail, could be touch- 
ed by an order of the lords between 
parliament and parliament ? Upon 
the ſuppoſition then, that che lords 
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ments aſſerted on the other fide to 


[43 
could not impriſon or bail for a 
ſpace of time beyond the duration 
of an exiſting parliament, yet might 
proceed in fatu quo at the meeting 
of a new one, would not ſuch a 

ower of proceeding be ridiculous 
in the extreme, when they poſſeſſed 
not the means of ſecuring the ap- 
pearance of the culprit ? 

It was admitted, that the nature 
of a trial by impeachment deprived 
the accuſed of many advantages, 
which the law had provided for the 
ſafety of accuſed perſons in all other 
caſes; and that therefore the rea- 
ſoning by analogy from legal pro- 
ceedings in general would not cloſe- 
ly apply. It was nevertheleſs con- 
tended, that a ray of light might 
be thrown upon the queſtion from 
that quarter; and that if a trial by 
impeachment under the beſt regu- 
lations violated ſome of the eſta- 
bliſhed principles of Engliſh law, 
the continuance of it from parlia- 
ment to parliament violated them 
all. 

The firſt maxim of law adduced 
in ſupport of the above argument 
was this — that perſons accuſed 
ſhould be brought to a ſpeedy trial, 
in order to prevent long impriſon- 
ments, and all che miſeries inciden- 
tal to a ſtate of tedious and cruel 
ſuſpence. : | 

But if impeachments were allow- 
ed to be extended in the manner 
propoſed, it was obſerved that they 
might continue for life, operating 
to perpetual impriſonment ; which 
would reduce the liberty of the ſub- 
ject not to a dependance on the Jaw, 
but w a dependance on the will 
alone of one branch of the legiſla- 
ture, | Ee 

The ſecond maxim adduced was, 
that the individuals who are ap- 
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pointed to try the cauſes, ſhould be 
Purified from all prejudices by the 
challenges of the priſoner. 

It was confeſſed, that the very 
conſtitution of a court, where the 


_ Judges fit by inheritance or the 


creation of the crown, in ſome de- 


gree militated againft this great 
maxim; but it was obſerved, that 


ſuch a departure from an eſtabliſh- 
ed rule could not, conſidering the 
number of the judges, be very dan- 
gerous in a ſingle parliament. Sup- 
Poſing, however, that an 1mpeach- 
ment continued from parliament to 
parliament, the perſon impeached 
might at laſt be judged not only by 
peers, who would be total ſtrangers 
to all the primary proceedings, but 
perhaps by ſome of his very accu- 
ſers, | fe ee | 

The laſt maxim adduced was; 
that a trial once commenced ſhould 
go on without alteration or ſepara- 
tion to prevent impreſſions from any 
ſource but the evidence, which 
ſhould be given by the witneſſes in 
the preſence of the proſecutor, the 
priſoner, and the court; and that 
the verdict ſhould be formed on the 
recent view and recollection of the 
circumſtances, | 

It was indeed admitted, as in the 
former inſtance, that the conſtitu- 
tion of the court in queſtion was 
not exactly regulated by the above- 
mentioned principle; nevertheleſs 
it was aſlerted, that, conſidering an 


Impeachment as a trial confined to 


cne parliament only, the evil, how 
much ſoever to be lamented, had 
its limits. The proſecutors were 
the ſame; the court partly ſo; and 
the evidence, after adjournment or 
prorogation, might be recollected 
by the aid of notes. But if im- 
peachments were to be continue! 
from parliament to parliament, the 


changes which might unavoidahly 


take place in the proſecutors, by WI won, Wh 
the election of new managers, and by a pro! 
in the court, by the admiſſion of tal filenc 
new peers, might make it impoſſ. tion. 
ble for either party to proceed up. The | 
on any but written evidence in di. mitted te 
rect oppoſition to the genius of trine of 
Engliſh law, On ſuch kind of diminiſh 
evidence, on evidence which muf cedent 1 
be taken npon truſt, where the de. period 1 
meanor of the witneſſ-s could not be che natic 
obſerved, it was ſtrenuouſly main. poſſible 
tained, that their lordſhips ought neither 
not to pluck a feather from a ſpar. law cou 
row's wing. of Marc 
With reſpect to precedents, it in the h 
was ſaid, that the proper place to writs o 
ſearch for them was in the journals tion of 
of the houſe of lords. Viewing an as con 
impeachment in the light of a pro- continu 
ſecution on the accuſation of the liamen! 
houſe of commons before the houſe pointec 
of lords, could any man doubt by This 
which houſe every queſtion, likely their f 
to affect the intereſt of the priſon- two d: 
er, ſhould be adjudged ? Common ſteps 1 
ſenſe and common juſtice revolted der, it 
at the idea of a judgment, conſe- to the 
quential perhaps to the fate of the make 
culprit, delivered by his accuſers, impea 
It ſeemed, therefore, reaſonable, broug 
that every point reſpecting the ex- ment. 
iſting ſtate of an impeachment of the 
ſnould be determined by that court, to the 
where the commons had by law Journ 
lodged it. | It ap 
The principal precedents which impe: 
were brought forward on this occa- houſe 
ſion, were thoſe which occurred in order 


the years 1673, 1678, 1685, 1690, der, 

1701 and 1717. The precedent to h 
of 1673 was conceived to relate antec 
only to writs of error, and not to but 
impeachments. It was ſaid to bea frat 
mere reſolution of the lords upon a of er 
reference to their committee, and B 
ſimply intended to decide the quel- agul 
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gon, Whether writs of error abated 
by a prorogation? preſerving a to- 
tal filence on the point of a diſſolu- 
tion. 

The precedent of 1678 was ad- 
mitted to be favourable to the doc- 
trine of a non-abatement ; but to 
diminiſh the authority of this pre- 
cedent it was remarked, that at the 
period in which it had been framed, 
the nation was excited to the higheſt 
poſſible pitch againſt popery, when 
neither the voice of reaſon nor of 
law could be heard. On the 12th 
of March, 1678, a motion was made 
in the houſe of lords to declare, that 
writs of error, which by the reſolu- 
tion of 1673 had been conſidered 
as continuing from ſeſſion to ſeſſion, 
continued from parliament to par- 
liament; and a committee was ap- 
pointed to ſearch for precedents, 
This was merely to give colour to 
their ſubſequent conduct; for only 
two days after, without taking any 
ſteps in conſequence of the firſt or- 
der, it was added as an inſtruction 
to the committee, that they ſhould 
make enquiries into the ſtate of the 
impeachments which had been 
brought up in the preceding parlia- 
ment. Accordingly, on the 19th 
of the ſame month, report was made 
to the houſe, that on peruſal of the 
journal of the 29th of March 1673, 
it appeared that the ſtate of the 
impeachments was not altered, 'The 

houſe acceding to this opinion, the 
order of 1678 was made. The or- 
der, therefore, in queſtion, was ſaid 
to have been eſtabliſhed upon no 
antecedent cuſtom of parliament, 
but to have been framed upon a 
ſtrained and abſurd analogy to writs 
of error. 

But if the precedent of 1678 was 
againſt the argument on this fide 


[45 
the queſtion, that of 1685 directly 
ſupported it. 'The precedent of 
1685 completely annihilated the 
former; for its language was,“ Re- 
ſolved, that the order of the 19th 
of March, 1678, ſhall be reverſed 
and annulled as to impeachments.“ 
If the lords had juriſdiction to 
make the order of 1678, they cer- 
tainly muſt have had juriſdiction to 
unmake it. 
The next precedent was that of 
the year 1690. The lords Saliſ- 
bury and Peterborough, who had 
been impeached by a former parlia. 
ment, petitioned the houſe of lords 
to be diſcharged from their impri- 
ſonment, pleading a diſſolution of 
parliament as a cauſe for that diſ- 
charge, and likewiſe a free and ge- 
neral pardon. The operation of 
the pardon was referred to the 
judges, upon the reception of whoſe 
anſwer the priſoners were admitted 
to bail, but not diſcharged. The 
lords appointed a committee to 
ſearch for precedents. On the re- 
port of this committee alone, with- 
out the leaſt reference to the gene- 
ral pardon, they were ſuppoſed to 
have releaſed the priſoners from 
confinement. As an additionabÞ 
proof of the accuracy of this ſtate- 
ment, it was aſſerted, that if the 
parties had been entitled to the be- 
nefit of the pardon, it muſt have 
been argued before the lords in bar 
to the impeachment, when the 
commons would have had a legal 
right to have been heard againſt 
that plea; but no ſuch right was 
exerciſed or claimed. About the 
ſame time Sir Adam Blair, Mole, 
Gray, and Elliott, who had been 
1 impeached, were ſaid to 
ave been liberated upon fimilar 
grounds, without any communica- 
1198 
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tion with the commons, and with- 
out any ſubſequent objection or diſ- 
ſatisfaction, 

The caſe of the duke of Leeds in 
1701 was next adduced. Upon 
the meeting of a new parliament, 
the houſe of lords diſmiſſed the ar- 
ticles -of impeachment againſt that 
nobleman, entering on their jour- 


nals: „ That in the former parlia- 


ment the duke of Leeds had been 
impeached; articles brought up, and 
anſwer put in; but that the commons 
nat proſecuting, he was diſcharged.“ 
This diſcharge was argued to have 
been ordered by the lords in conſe- 
quence of the termination of their 


juriſdiction, and not by an act of 


judicature upon à ſubſiſting im- 
peachment. | 

The laſt precedent quoted, was 
that of 1717, when lord Oxford pe- 
titioned to be releaſed from con- 
finement, upon the ſuppoſition that 
2 prorogation alone was fatal to an 
impeachment. This petition was 
rejected by the houſe, It was how- 
ever confidently maintained, that 
the fatality of a diſſolution was a 
point acceded to by both parties 
in the debate. This concluſion was 
drawn from the language of the 
proteſt, which was ſigned upon this 
occaſion, the proteſting lords ex- 
preſſing their fears, left the vote of 
that day ſhould weaken the order 


of 1685. 


Very full and complete anfivers 


were given to the preceding ar- 


guments by the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
A akers on both ſides of the houſe. 

ut it was previouſly argued upon 
every principle of reaſon as an ab- 
ſurdity to conceive, that the conſti- 
tution could have given to the com- 


mons the power of exhibiting 


articles of impeachment againſt a 


ſtate delinquent, yet perhaps in the 


the queſtion. 


moſt important caſes have withhel{ 
the means of proſecuting to convie- 
tion. 

Parliament, it was obſerved, ex. 
erciſed two powers, legiſlative and 
judicial, which had their diſtin 
limits and duration. The confu- 


ſion of thoſe powers was the prin- 


cipal ſource of all the doubts upon 
Every legiſlative a& 
was terminated both by prorogation 
and diſſolution; but no judicial act 
was influenced by either. Under 
this laſt head, impeachments were 
to be claſſed. Ne the 

The high court of parliament was 
aſſerted to be at all times an exiſ- 


ting court; and although, from 


diſlolution or other cauſes, it might 
not be ſitting to do juſtice, it was 
{aid to be always open for the re- 
ception of appeals and writs of 
error. The authority of the peers in 
parliament did not depend upon the 
fitting of parliament, although it 
was during that period that they 
exerciſed their authority in judicial 
proceedings, 'The moment that 
the king affixed the ſeal to the 
patent of a peerage, the dignity and 
privileges which belonged to it 
continued to the perfon during his 


natural life, and at his death de- 


ſcended to his poſterity without 
change or diminution. The meet- 
ing, therefore, of parliament, was 
to them no more than a notice and 
direction from the crown to pro- 
ceed in the exerciſe of their pri- 
vileges; but which the crown could 
neither take away, abridge, or 
render void. Such was the caſe 
of the judges in impeachment, 
What was the caſe of the proſecu- 
tors? An 1mpeachment ought not 
to be conſidered as the act of the 
houſe of commons alone, but of all 
the commons of Great Britain, the 
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proceeding being in the name both 
of conſtituents and repreſentatives. 
The houſe of commons was only 
the legal organ of inſtituting 1m- 
peachments, as the attorney general 
was of filing bills ex icio, or 
an indictment in the name of the 
crown. In the one caſe the king 
proſecuted ; in the other the whole 
commons of the realm. Tf there- 
fore neither the judges nor the pro- 
ſecutors of an impeachment were 
either polincally or phyſically an- 
nihilated; if it were true, that, 
although the means of acting were 
for a time ſuſpended, the right re- 
mained; it followed, that every ju- 
dicial proceeding, in which they 
were engaged before ſuch an event 
took place, revived on their meeting 
again; and that during ſuch an in- 
terval every ſuch proceeding muſt 
be ſtill depending. 1 

In reply to the argument of ana- 
logies derived from the general 


complexion of parliamentary pro- 


ceedings, it was obſerved, that this 
argument, if it proved any thing, 
proved too much; becauſe it equally 


ment after prorogation as after 
Whatever queſtion 
occupied the houſe in its legiſlative 
capacity, it terminated alike in both 
inſtances. If a legiſlative act was 
in its progreſs, a prorogation was 
known to put an end to it as com- 
pletely and effectually as a difloju- 
tion. It was only judicial pro- 
ceadings which ſurvived the one or 
the other. During the interme- 
diate period occaſioned by either, 
the high court of parliament, indeed, 
could not fit, any more than the 
courts of common law, in the in- 


| terval between term and term; but 


when parliament again - aſſembled, 
judicial proceedings revived, juſt 


tended to annihilate an impeach- 


tw 
as in the inferior courts after a 
vacation. In this manner were the 
proceedings on an impeachment 
ſuſpended by every prorogation, and 
the committee of managers diſ- 
ſolved. After the prorogation the 
committee was always re- appointed, 
and the trial reſumed, 

On the point of analogies deduced 
from the principles of the courts 
below, it was obſerved that if a 
right admitted for centuries wers 
to be ſuppoſed doubtful, becauſe 
ſome ingenious men had endea- 
voured to bring it into queſtion by 
forced analogies to the rules of 
other courts, eſtabliſhed on very 
different principles, and ſtanding on 
circumſtances entirely diſtinct from 
thoſe, in which the two houſes 
ſtood with reſpect to any proceed- 
ings before the houſe of lords in 
its judicial capacity, there was no 
right, fo ſanctioned by immemorial 
ulage, which might not be con- 
troverted ; no privilege, however va- 
luable, which might not become a 
ſubject of cavil and altercation. 

Much confuſion of idea, and 
many unneceſſary attempts to draw 
parallels, where no parallel exiſted, 
it was remarked, would have been 
avoided, had the gentlemen on 
the other fide taken the leaſt pains 
to acquaint themſelves with the 
only law applicable to the queſtion 
under debatz—the law of parha- 
ment. By this law, every point 
which affeted the privileges of 
parliament ſhould be decided, and 
not by diſtorted rules extracted 
from imaginary compariſans with 
the practice of inferior courts. The 
law of parliament, as extant in all 
its ancient cuſtoms and ,uſages, was 
not contrary to the eſtabliſhed law 
of the land, but a great and impor- 
tant part of it. It was ths ſupreme 
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48] 
and ſovereign law of the conſtitu- 
tion, plain and practical, deformed 
no theoretical conceits, no 
quibbling ſubtleties. It ſpoke a 
language level to every capacity, 
which the meaneſt could not miſ- 
apprehend, and which the ſublimeſt 
muſt admire. 
Analogies of the kind alluded to 


were ſaid to be capable only of miſ- 


leading, becauſe the proceedings 
and principles of action were fun- 
damentally different, The court 
of the king in parliament could not 
with the leaft propriety be com- 


pared to a common trial by jury. 


When a jury was impannelled to 
try a cauſe, a judge preſided. The 
Jodge took notes, but there was no 
p to take down the queſtion, no 
ſtop to receive the anſwer, no form 
which made the evidence a ſpecies 
of record; but all-was done on the 
eneral immediate impreſſion. The 
jury could not ſeparate until they had 
given their verdict; and if they re- 
tired they retired in the cuſtody of 
a bailiff. The caſe of the court of 
the king in parliament was quite 
diſtinct. There the proceedings 
became a matter of record; for the 
queſtion, inſtead of being directly 
put to the witneſs, was propoſed to 


the court by the managers or the 


counſel; the chancellor, who pre- 


ſided, then put it to the witneſs, 


when both the queſtion and the 
anſwer were written down by the 
clerk previous to any ſubſequent 
proceeding. Thus not the general 
effeR, but the preciſe terms, were 
taken down and preſerved for the 
benefit of the court. An impeach- 
ment was obſerved to be an extraor- 
dinary caſe, which did not admit of 
being conducted upon the ſame 
rules as an ordinary trial. In the 
latter inſtance wine woe evidence 


what had been termed legal ana- 
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was deemed requiſite; but in the 
former it was neceſſary, from the 
very conſtitution of the court itſelf, 
that judgment ſhould be formed upon 
written evidence. Were the rules of 
the gpurt of king's bench to obtain 
in the houſe of lords, the queſtion 
would be entirely at an end, and the 
benefit of impeachment at once an- 
nihilated; ſince it would then be 
better to file an indictment in one, 
than prefer an impeachment in the 
other. But the very foundation of 
impeachments reſted upon a power 
of bringing delinquents to juſtice, 
who would have eſcaped, if tried 
according to the ordinary rules of 
the courts of judicature. It was 
likewiſe remarked, thateven in thoſe 
courts written evidence was by no 


means novel, Upon this ſpecies of 


evidence the court of chancery pro- 
ceeded in almoſt all its deciſions, 
It was alſo well known that nine 
tenths of miſdemeanors were tried 
at fittings, and the record being re- 
turned to the court from which it 
iſſued, ſentence was there pro- 
neunced by judges who had heard ns 
part of the oral evidence, who had 
ſeen nothing of the demeanor of the 

riſoner or witneſſes, who had no 
Lnowledee whatever of the caſe or 
its circumſtances, but what they re- 
ceived from the notes of the judge 
that tried it, Upon the whole it 
was obſerved, that almoſt every ar- 
gument derived from the ſource of 


logies, not only militated againk 
any future proceedings, but again 
the very exiſtence itſelf of that higi M 
court, which had been for centuries 
the bulwark of Britiſh freedom. 

When the topic of precedent! Wl 
was diſcuſſed, it was premiſed, wt 
upon a queſtion of privilege it hai 
always been the practice of their Bll 
predeceilo 
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redeceſſors to conſult their own 

3 and not thoſe of the houſe 
of lords. Their own journals con- 
tained not the ſhadow of a doubt 
upon the ſubject. The right of the 
commons to proſecute a ſtate delin- 
quent to conviction, in defiance of 
all oppoſition from the crown or its 
miniſters, in defiance of prorogation 
or diſſolution, had always been con- 
ſidered in that houſe as a great 
and conſtitutional privilege, without 
which the controul of the people 
over the executive branch of go- 
vernment would be rendered inef- 
fectual. So decided had their pre- 
deceſſors been upon this point, that 
the journals of the. houſe of com- 
mons have never been diſgraced by 
a fingle ſurmiſe of an oppoſite ten- 
dency. But even if recourſe were 
had to the journa!s of the houſe of 
lords, not one authority could there 
be found on the other ſide, but the 
miſerable deciſion of 1685, which 
was ſaid to have been raked from 
the aſhes, where it had long lain 
deſpiſed and forgotten by the very 
houſe that made it, and contami- 
nated by the deſpicable circum- 
ſtances which had given it birth, 
and the unprincipled times in which 
it had been framed, | 

To render precedents of full au- 
thority, it was ſtated, that they 
ought to be numerous, and not ſcat- 
tered here and there to be con- 
current, and not contradictory to 
have been made in good conſtitu- 
tional times, not to have been 
framed for the purpoſe of ſerving a 
pee occalion—and laſtly, to 
be agreeable to the general tenor 
of legal principles, which ſhould al- 
ways over-rule them, —But nothing 
of this kind had been proved, or at- 
tempted to be proved, 

The firſt precedent which had 
Vor. XXXIII. 
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been quoted, was the reſolution of 
1673. On this it had been obſerv- 
ed, that, ſince no mention was made 
in it of impeachments, a diſſolution 
operated in abatement of ſuch pro- 
ceedings. But it was anſwered, 
that the very contrary ſeemed de- 
ducible from the report of the com- 
mittee, which expreſsly compre- 
hended not only writs of error and 
petitions of appeal, but in general 
« any other buſineſs wherein their 
ce lordſhips act as in a court of judi- 
« cature, and not in their legiſlative 
tc capacity.” All ſuch buſineſſes 
were declared to extend from ſeſ- 
ſion to ſeſſion, which was conſider- 
ed as tantamount to an extenſion 
from parliament to parliament; the 
effect of a prorogation and of a diſ- 
ſolution being preciſely the ſame, 
putting an end alike to all pendin 

meaſures of a legiſlative nature, — 
alike leaving untouched all judi- 
cial proceedings, unleſs impeach- 
ments could be ſhewn to be a ſingle 
anomalous exception. In fact, the 
precedents contained in the report 
went equally to a continuation from 
parliament to parliament, as from 
ſeſſion to ſeſſion; and they were 
taken indifferently from civil and 
criminal - cauſes, whether in the 
appellate or original juriſdiction of 
the lords, and by whom ever inſti- 
tuted, at the ſuit of an individual, 
the crown, or the commons. The 
reſolution of 1673, therefore, muſt 
have been deſigned to include im- 
peachments; and fo it was under- 
ſtood, by the beſt and moſt authen- 
tic interpreters of its meaning, the 
lords themſelves; who, only five 
years after, grounded themſelves 
immediately upon it, in determin- 
ing the continuance of impeach- 
ments from parliament to parlia- 
ment. x 
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In the diſcuſſion of the precedent Two years after, and when an. 
of 1678, it was allowed that the other parliament had been diflolved, 
times were times of much ferment; the lords heſitated not to ſeal this 

but it was contended that the new reſolution with fome of the nobleſt 
reſolution grew naturally out of the blood of their own illuſtrious order, 
former report and reſolution of in the trial, condemnation, and exe- 
1673, and that the queſtion at that cution, of lord Stafford; refuſing 
time debated in the houſe of lords even to hear his counſel againſt it, 
had nothing to do with the po- in arreſt of judgment. And what- 
Piſh plot, it referred ſimply to the ever may have been the merits of 
caſe of lord Danby, who had been the ſentence by which that unfor- 
impeached for crimes totally diſ- tunate nobleman periſhed on the 
tinct from the plot, and was de- ſcaffold; the regularity of the pro- 
eided by a houſe not particular- ceſs againſt him has never been at- 
I} inimical to that miniſter. But tempted to be vitiated. No error 
the faireſt mode would be, not to was aſſigned on that ground in the oats of 
eſtimate the character of the parlia- bill for reverſing his attainder, 1 
ment by the character of the times, which under the ſucceeding mo- of alt of 
but rather by its conſtitutional acts, narch was ſent down by the lords, | chancel 
both in its legiſlative and judicial and rejected by the commons. eee, 
capacity. In that point of view it Again, after lord Stafford's death, Fisch 
was aſſerted that there was not one and after a third diſſolution, the aol of} 
important or material privilege of lords acted judieially on this ſame 
perſonal freedom, parliamentary in- rule, by appointing a day to conſi- 
dependence, or conſtitutional prin- der the demand made by the com- 
eiple, afterwards enacted at the re- mons, for judgment againſt lord 
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volution, which had not been en- Danby; and they alſo ated judi- 8 
forced and carried by the parlia- cially upon it about the ſame time , judges, 

: Oo ges, 
ment of 1678; and that therefore in another impeachment, which had had dec 


its reputation ſtood as high as any been brought up at the cloſe of the 
in the annals of our hiſtory. At a laſt parliament againſt Sir William 
fubſequent period the queſtion was Scroggs, chief juſtice of the king's 
again mentioned in the houſe of bench, and to which in the zexv par- 
commons. The managers of lord liament they recorded his anſwer. 

Danby's impeachment, among other Nor does the authority of the REY PR 
things, reported, that in a confer- precedent ſtop here. The princi- Wl þy Fog | 
ence reſpecting the impeachment, ple of it, while it yet exiſted only WW rincipa! 
one of the lords reminded the com- in the ſpirit of the report and reſo- 55 in 
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mons that they had obtained a lation of 1673, received the appro- Wl years af 
great point in that parliament, viz. bation of the third branch of the the ſtro 
a declaration that impeachments legiſlature; for in opening the par- conduct: 
did not abate by a diſſolution; when liament of 1678, the lord chancel- | harris, 
the managers replied, that nothing lor, by command of the king, in- the bene 
Had been gained, as the point in formed the two houſes of the appli- the opiy 
queſtion was nothing but what cations made by the impeached Wi lords, ch 
«« was apreeable to the ancient lords to he tried on their indid- 7 

„ courſe and methods of parlia- ments in the interval of parii- W mo du: 
« ment. | ment; but (continued he) his Wl "ag 7 
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ts majeſty thought it fitter to re- 


e ſerve them to a more public and 


« conſpicuous trial in parliament, 
« for which cauſe their trials ought 
«© now to be haſtened. After the rule 
was given, the king himſelf twice 
recognized and enforced it from the 
throne, by recommending to the 
two ſucceeding parliaments the pro- 
ſecution of the ſame impeachments, 
In the eſtimation of thoſe who truly 
know and value the conſtitution of 
this country, nothing can be want- 
ing beyond the concurrence of 
king, lords, and commons, on a 
rule of proceeding in parliament ; 
but in truth, it had alſo the ſanction 
of all the ſages of the law. The 
chancellor, who in the king's name 
opened the parliament of 1678, was 
Finch lord Daventry, afterwards 
earl of Nottingham, a name of high 
reſpect in the law: nor did he ex- 


| preſs merely the ſentiments of his 


maſter, of himſelf, and the other 
miniiters of the crown: he ſpoke 
the deliberate opinion of the twelve 
judges, who at the council table 


| had declared, that “ the impeach- 


ments being lodged in parliament, 
« no other proſecution could be 
* againlt the lords, zi! the proſecu- 
* tin of the commons was deter- 


mined z”* directly implying, that 


cc 


the impeachments had not abated 


by the intervening diſſolution. A 


parent member of that venerable 


ody, chief juſtice Scroggs, two 


ears after, atteſted his opinion in 


the ſtrongeſt manner by his own 


conduct; and in the caſe of Fitz- 


harris, when ſome were preſent on 
the bench who had concurred in 


the opinion relative to the five 


lords, the court not only did not 
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only parhament of [James the Second, 


this it might be added, that to have 


* On the very day that the precedent of 1685 bears date, the houſe of com- 
mons having offered to ſtand by the king with their lives and fortunes, againſt the 
ke of Argyle's rebellion, they were told in anſwer, that “ he could not expect 
ess from a houſe of commons ſo compoſed as (God be thankea) they were.“ 


contradict the fact of the opinion 
then ſtated to them, and the doc- 


trine drawn from it, but virtually 


admitted the general principle by 
avoiding the queſtion, and deciding 
in that inſtance on the pleadings 
alone that the impeachment, as 
there pleaded, did not apply with 
any certainty to the crimes laid in 
the indictment. The judges, $09, 
who having twice refuſed, did 
at laſt bail lord Danby, in 1683, 
after an impriſonment of five years, 
bound him to appear on the firſt 
day of the next parhament; by 
which proceeding their immediate 
ſucceſſors underſtood them to have 
affirmed his commitment, and conſe- 
quently the validity of the reſolu- 
tion of 1678, as indeed lord Danby 
himſelf had expreſsly. argued in his 
application to the court. 

Such was the precedent of 1678, 
ſo fortified by. authorities of every 
deſcription. What, on the con- 
trary, was the boaſted precedent of 
1685 ? This was ſaid to have been 
made on the firſt day of the firit and 


in the moment of adulation and fer- 
vility. If ever there were a time 
dangerous to the liberty of this 
country, that was aſſerted to have 
been the period: a weak and bi- 
gotted prince upon the throne ; a * 
packed and garbled houſe of com- 
mons, almoſt named by the king, in 
conſequence of the violent and ar- 
bitrary deſtruction of the charters 
of different corporations; and a 
people worn down by their repeat- 
ed ſtruggles with the crown, 'To 


proceeded with the impeachment in 
queſtion, would have been, impoſ- 
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fible, as the principal witneſſes had 

been convicted of perjury. Vet, at 

ſuch a time, and under ſuch circum- 

Kances, was the houſe of lords 

aſhamed to declare the reſolution 
of 1678 to be contrary to law; for, 

on the very day when the infamous 

Jefferies took his ſeat as a peer, it 

was reverſed without putting any 

declaration in its place, without en- 

quiry, without examination, wwith- 

out the knowledge of rhe commons, and 

without daring to look in the face 

the very reſolution about to be re- 
verſed; the proteſt expreſsly ſtating, 
that it abas not even allowed to be 
read, although repeatedly called for. 
Could ſuch a precedent, it was aſk- 
ed, be ſeriouſly brought forward as 
ſufficient to overturn eſtabliſhed 
law, deſtroy every conſtitutional 
principle, and trample upon the 
privileges of the commons ? 

How did the commons, when the 
kingdom began again to enjoy free 
parliaments, treat this precedent ? 
With total diſregard. Lord Danby 
was one of the peers diſcharged 
under it. On the revolution he was 
appointed preſident of the council, 


and ſoon after created marquis of 


Carmarthen, In the year 1690 how- 
ever, becoming orce more obnox- 
ious to the commons, in a grand 
committee on the ſtate of the na- 
tion, a motion was made for an ad- 
dreſs to remove him from the king's 
couriciis, and menaces of reſuming 
the former impeachment thrown out 


againſt him“. Jon may demand 


him, ſaid Sir 


« judgment againſt 


John Guile, „/e has nothing to plead 


« but the pardon;” and though the 
lord preſident had many to defend 
him, ſome who repreſented the hard- 
mip of reviving an old impeach- 


* Gray's Debates, vol. x. p. 144. 


ment, and others who urged his me. 
ritorious ſhare in the revolution, and 
his diligence in the ſervice of hi 
country; yet no man ventured to 
object his diſcharge, under the pre. 
cedent of 1685, as a bar to any pro. 
ceeding on the impeachment. Why 


then ſhould the commons of this day 


look with reverence to a precedent, 
paſſed over with filent diſdain by 
their anceſtors, and abandoned even 
by thoſe in whoſe favour it was 
made ? | 

As to the ſuppoſed precedent of 
1690, in the releaſe of the lords Pe. 
terborough and Saliſbury, it was 
aſſerted that it did not apply to the 
queſtion ; or if at all, that it applied 
the other way. One thing it proved 
beyond diſpute, that the houſe of lords 
(and indced the courts of common 
law) ſeemed to pay no more atten- 
tion than the commons to the pre- 
cedent of 1685. A new parliament 
met on the 2oth of March 1689, 
and continued fitting nearly four 
months, yet all this while the two 


lords remained cloſe priſoners nM 


the tower, under the impeachment; 
and neither they, nor any lord on 
their behalf, (and they afterward; 
appeared to have many friends in 
the houſe) once dreamed of claiming 
the benefit of that which is nou 


maintained to have been an exiſtig 


rule of law, binding in its authority 
and enticling them to their imme. 
diate diicharge. They did not vet 


ture to petition that they miglt 


even be bailed ; but, during oned 
the prorogations which enſued, lor 
Saliſbury had recourſe for that put 
poſe to the king's bench. The cout 


however remanded him to the tow 
grounding themſelves principalſl 


on the trial of lord Stafford, a1 
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caſe of clear and ſound law; as well 


ne. as on the condition of the bail bond 
and taken from lord Danby, as involving 
his an affirmance of the ſame principle. 

| to When parliament re-afſembled for 
pre- the diſpatch of buſineſs, the two 
pro: lords did petition the houſe. And 
hy what ſaid their petitions? Did they 
day rely on the precedent of 1685? Did 
lent, WF they raiſe a queſtion of law on the 
| by WW abatement of impeachments by a 
even diſſolution? No ſuch thing. Lord 
was Saliſbury did not even glance at it. 

| He made the length of his impriſon- 

it of ment, and the act of pardon that 
Pe-. had paſſed in the former ſeſſion, 


was the ſole grounds of his application. 


» the Lord Peterborough, it is true, did 
plied mention it; but how ? Incidentally, 
roved and mingled up with other topics, 
lord; addreſſed to commiſeration,—*< that 
nmon 8 he had been kept a priſoner in 
atten- Bi © the tower almoſt two years, not- 
pre- © withſtanding # diſſolution, and ſe- 


ment 
1089, 
four 


« eral prorogations, as allo an act 
« of general pardon.” "Theſe pett- 
tions were delivered and read on 


e two BW the ſecond of October 1690, yet the 
ers in two lords were not 2 diſcharged 
ment; till the thirtieth of the ſame month: 


rd oon that day the order ſtood for 
rward WW receiving the report of the com- 
nds u mittee appointed to ſearch for pre- 
aiming cedents reſpecting the continuance 
is noi Bl of impeachments. This report, it 
-x1ſting was obſerved, is meagre, imperfect, 
hority, Bl confuſed, in ſome paſſages demon- 
imme. ſirably erroneous, and contains not 
ot Vel- BE even the ſuggeſtion of an opinion 
migi on the true rule of law. It was 
one d read, and many things moved, which 
ed, lo do not appear on the journals; till 
hat put at laſt a queſtion was put and car- 
he cout Bl ried, reſolving that < the two lords 
e towengg /ball be noww diſcharged.” Now 
ncipal/ this, it had been contended, muſt 
rd, have been done in conſequence of 


the abatement of their impeach- 


cu 
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ments from the operation of the 
diſſolution. On the contrary it was 
anſwered, that the only ground of 
the vote was the general pardon. 
To omit the inferences reſulting 
from the whole courſe of antece- 
dent tranſactions, the proteſt, it was 
remarked, could not be read with- 
out a full conviction of the aſſertion. 
The reaſons of diflent aſſigned were, 
that the queſtion moved had no re- 
lation to the real debate before the 
houſe, and was urged upon them, 
not for the ſake only of the two lords 
mentioned that they ſhould have 
examined the effects of a pardon, 
where an impeachment was con- 
cerned, as well as the difference be- 
tween an act of grace, and an act of 
indemnity ;—and that they ought in 
Juſtice firſt to have heard the houſe 
of commons, who were parties. 
What then was the real debate be- 
fore the houſe? It was to receive 
the report of precedents, and to 
aſcertain the law, and uſage of 
parliament on that ſubje& : and that 
is the very thing which is now con- 
tended to have been done, but it is 
alſo the very thing which the pro- 
teſting lords complain was not done. 
They complain that another queſtion 
was urged upon them, and they 
add, „ not for the ſake only of the 
« two lords mentioned.” At whom 
do they glance? At the marquis ot 
Carmarthen, whom Sir John Guiſe, 
and other members of the lower 
houſe, had recently threatened with 
his old impeachment. His proſe- 
cution had laſted to the fourth par- 
lament, without any objection on 
his part to the principle of conti- 
nuance. That point therefore he 
could not now with any grace ad- 
vance ; but at the moment when 
the laſt parliament of Charles the 
Ile. was ſuddenly diſſolved, he was 
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at iſſue with the commons as to the 
effect of a pardon which he had long 
before pleaded in bar of their im- 
peachment. Neither could any 
thing be imagined more ridiculous 
than the remaining reaſons, if the 
lords had been diſcharged, becauſe 
the impeachment had previouſly a- 
bated. To have amuſed themſelves 
with defining acts of grace, and acts 
of 1ndemnity, would have been idle, 
had the debate been wholly-taken 
on a diſtin and ſeparate ground: to 
have examined into the effect of a 
pardon on an impeachment would 
have been ſtill more abſurd, had the 
deciſion ſuppoſed that the impeach- 
ment had ceaſed to exiſt nine months 
before; and to have heard the com- 
mons as parties would have been 
impoſſible, ſince there can be no 
parties where there is no cauſe. 

The caſe of Sir Adam Blair 
and others, was ſtated to be as 
little to the purpoſe as the for- 
mer caſe, with which it was co- 
temporary. Noattempts were made 
by the commons to go on with the 
proſecution in the new parliament, 
and yet the lords held the parties 
accuſed to bail for nearly eight 
months, which was wholly, incon- 
ſiſtent with the notion of an abate- 
ment. But in one point of view 
this caſe was important, as con- 
nected with the former caſe. Sir 
Adam Blair, and the perſons im- 
peached with him, did not apply to 
be freed from the obligation of their 
recognizances, till more than a month 
after the two earls had been com- 
pletely ſet at liberty. Nor did their 
petitions (when they did come) in 
any manner allude to that event, or 
to the operation of the previous diſ- 
ſolution; captain Mole repreſented 
that he was a foreigner, and una- 
ble to ſubſiſt under ſuch reſtraint; 
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diſcharged under the reſolution of 


and the reſt contented themſelye 
with humbly ſhewing, how long 
they had been in attendance on the 
orders of the houſe. Such conduct, 
and ſuch language, were utterly jr. 
reconcileable with the interpreta. 
tion now put on the diſcharge of 
lord Peterborough and lord $a. 
liſbury, pw 

The next precedent of 1701 
was aſſerted to be ſtill more unfor. 
tunate than the two former. It Was 
the caſe of the duke of Leeds 
This nobleman, it was remarked, 
ſeems to have been born for the 
purpoſe of illuſtrating and exempli- 
fying, in his political life, all the 
dodirines of impeachment. In his 
perſon, when he was lord Danby, 
all the great queſtions of 1678 were 
diſcuſſed; he was one of the lords 


1085; for his ſake, when he was 
marquis of Carmarthen, the pre- 
cedent of 1690 was underitood to 
have been made; and in 1695 be 
was again impeached, as duke of 
Leeds, He put in his anſwer with- 
out delay; but the commons not 
proceeding, when the ſeſſion was 
drawing to a cloſe the lords fent 
down a meſſage with an intimation 
to that purport, and an offer to ap- 
point a day for the trial. That very 
parliament, after ſitting between ive 
and fix years, had lately paſſed the ti. 
ennial bill; and under theſe circum: 
ſtances it was obvious that a proro- 
gation and diſſolution would be ore 
and the ſame, The commons an, 
ſwered, that they could not proceed 
for want of their principal witnel 
who had withdrawn himſelf; in cor 
ſequence of which communication 
the lords, on the laſt day of tie 
ſeſſion (the laſt day of the parli 
ment, as they muſt have been co 
ſcious) addreſted the king to iſſue : 
Es procl- 
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proclamacion for ſhutting up all the 
ports. Now to what did—to what 
could, that addreſs point, but to the 
production of that witneſs in the 
next parliament ? The witneſs how- 
ever was not found, and the im- 
peachment remained in that ſtate 
for five years, and through ſeveral 
fucce//ive parliaments, At length in 
1701 the houſe of lords took up the 
caſe, but by no means declared that 
the impeachment had been long at 
an end, On the contrary they diſ- 
charged it, not as a thing paſt, not 
as that which might not have been 
carried into effect up to the exiſting 
moment of time, but as that which 
was to have no operation in future: 
« the commons not praſecuting, lays 
the order, © the impeachment and ar- 
« ticles SHALL BE and are hereby 
© diſmiſſed; an irrefragable proof 
chat the impeachment in queſtion 
abated by the voluntary act of the 
commons, and not by the operation 
of a diſſolution. f 
With reſpe& to the laſt prece- 
dent of 17 17, in the caſe of the earl 
of Oxford, it was. aſſerted that the 
reaſoning upon the proteſt, which 
had been ſigned upon that occaſion, 
was extremely fallacious. Inſtead 
of arguing from thence that the 
doctrine of an abatement by a diſ- 
ſolution was acceded to by both 
fides of the houſe, all that fairly 
could be deduced from it was this, 
viz, that both ſides of the houſe 
coincided in the opinion that diſſo- 
lution and prorogation were the 
lame thing. If therefore the houſe 
decided, that prorogation did not 
put an end to an impeachment, the 
obyious concluſion would be, that 
they conceived diſſolution to be 


equally ineffectual. 


Two other authorities, one of a 
More antient and the other of a more 


55 
modern date, ſeem to deſerve par- 
ticular notice, as much reliance was 
placed upon them by the two great 
political antagoniſts, Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Fox, who on this occaſton 
united in defence of the conſtitution. 
The example which, in the early 
pages of our hiſtory, moſt forcibly 
ftruck the mind of Mr. Pitt, was 


the caſe of the duke of Suffolk, prime 


miniſter and favourite of Henry VI. 
He was impeached in 1450 for high 
treaſon, and on a ſubſequent day 


for high crimes and miſdemeanours: 


both which ſets of articles the com- 
mons prayed to be recorded and 
proceeded upon © during the fame 
« parliament, as the matters and cauſes 
« required.” But wherefore did they 
make this expreſs prayer, and why 
did they think it neceſſary to ſupport 
it with a motive drawn from the 
ſpecial nature of the caſe, if it was 
the ordinary, legal, and only courſe 
of proceeding ? They certainly con- 
ceived that the lords might, and 
probably feared that they would, 
give a day in a future parliament; 
and they wiſhed at leaſt to ſecure the 
anſwer of the impeached miniſter on 
record; well aware that he muſt ad- 
mit nearly all the facts charged 
upon him, and juſtify himſelf, as he 
attempted to do, on the concurrence 
of ſome of his colleagues, the ſanc- 
tion of the privy council, or the po- 
fitive authority of the king. What 
the iſſue was in that parliament, is 
well known. 'The king, who on the 
firſt preſentment of the articles to 
the lords had in vain ordered the 
conſideration of them to be reſpited 
till he was otherwiſe adviſed, at laſt, 
when the duke had been brought to 
kis anſwer, endeavoured to compro- 
miſe with the ſtern juſtice of par- 
lament for the life of his favourite, 
and paſſed upon him an arbitrary and 
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uſual manner. 


anomalous ſentence of baniſhment 
for five years; againſt which the 
Jords ſolemnly proteſted. When the 
next parliament met, the commons 
reſumed the buſineſs; but in the 
mean time the duke of Suffolk, as he 
was going into baniſhment, having 
been violently put to death, I 
could not demand judgment again 

him in a judicial courſe. They did 
therefore, what was uſual in fimilar 
caſes, they brought in a bill of at- 
tainder and forfeiture, but not in the 
They did not in the 
preamble ground themſelves ſub- 
ſtantively on his crimes, but directly 
on the impeachments, and the inſuf- 
ficiency of his anſwers, annexing the 


proceſ as their proof; and becauſe 


1 judgment was not then had, as 


« juſtice according to his merits 
* required,“ they go on, in a lan- 

uage not to be found in any other 
Bil of attainder of the ſame period, 


to ordain that by the authority of 


the preſent parliament he may be 
« adjudged” a traitor. The lords 
concurred with the commons; the 
bill was aQually enrolled, but, in a 
form not common, the royal nega- 
tive appears to have been afterwards 
endorſed upon it. This formidable 
impeachn.ent, however, ſo alarmed 
the adviſers of the court, who were 
the friends and connections of the 
deceaſed miniſter; and the king's pre- 
rogative, which had been irregu- 
larly exerted throughout the queſ- 
tion with the commons, was ſo {ar 
implicated ; that to get rid of the 
ſubject altogethe a fingular expedi- 
ent was em H yed at the commence- 
ment of the enſuing parliament; 
when, from the miſcarriage of the 
duke of Vork in his march to London, 
the elections had gone wholly in fa- 
vour of the court. A pretence was 


taken from the Kentiſh rebellion, 


which had been ſuppreſled ſome 
months before the holding of the laſt 
1 But now a bill was paſ. 
ed for the attainder of Cade, which 
was perfectly unneceſſary, as he had 
been already attainted by an a ſtill 
on the ilatute-roll ; all the indict. 
ments, with theirdependencies,which 
had been brought before his commiſ. 
ſioners by his authority, and all cor- 
ruptions of blood in conſequence, were 
ſet aſide,—as they would have other. 
wiſe been by operation of law ; the 
ſame remedy was provided againſt fi. 
milar acts in all caſes of future rebel. 
lion and inſurrection, which the very 


caſes themſelves would equally well 


have provided: and laſtly (in re- 


ference to the concluding part of 
icles and 


the recital, that untrue artic 
petitions had been forged by Cade) 


all petitions againſt the king's in- 
tent, and not agreed by him, were 
ordered to be put in oblivion, quaſhed, 
avoided, and annulled for ever, This 
is the only real enactment in the 
bill; and whatever collateral object 
it might have in view, is directly le. 
velled at the propoſed bill for the at- 
tainder of the duke of Suffolk: ſince 
that 1s the only petition on record 
of the laſt parliament, which had any 
reference to articles, or which re- 
ceived an unqualified and abſolute 
negative from the king. The au- 
thors of this extraordinary meaſure 
could not have conſidered what they 
were thus anxious to deſtroy as a mere 
bill of attainder, which, like every 
other legiſlative meaſure not agreed, 
maſt have expired with the ſeſſion; 
and it is 1mpoſſible to look through 
all the circumſtances of this conteſf, 
and not be convinced that none ot 
the parties concerned in it enter- 
tained a thought of an impeach: 


ment abating by a diſſolution of par- 
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The argument of Mr. Fox, to 


which alluſion has been made, was 
founded on a fact in the hiſtpry of 


arliament, connected with the ſub- 


jet of the preſent impeachment. 
This was the explanation originally 
given to that houſe, of a clauſe in 
the India Bill of 1773; the very 
bill, by which Mr. 
firſt appointed governor general of 
Bengal. Among other regulations 
of this law, are introduced ſeveral 


aſtings was 


roviſions for facilitating proceed- 
ings in parliament againſt the de- 


linquents of the Eaſt; power 1s 


given to the chancellor or ſpeaker 
of either houſe of parliament, to 
iſſue warrants for taking evidence 
abroad; and in all ſuch caſes it. 1s 
enacted, by the forty-third ſection, 
that no proceedings in parliament 
ſhall be diſcontinued by any proro- 
gation or diſſolution. Impeach- 
ments here are undoubtedly in- 


| cluded, But what was the induce- 
ment to this enatment ? How is it 


ſet forth in the ſhort preamble to 
it? Is it becauſe impeachments are 
diſcontinued by a prorogation or 
diſſolution? No; but becaule ſuch 
is the law and cuſtom of parliament 
with regard to © proceedings by bill.” 
The clauſe was ſo worded by the 
wiſe jealouſy of the late Mr. Dyſon, 


| who, bred under ſpeaker Onſlow, 


became eminent for the knowledge 
which diſtinguiſhed his-great maſ- 
ter. He feared, as he informed the 
houſe, leſt in after-times the enact- 


ment, if it were not ſo guarded, 


might be conſtrued to have given 
{ome new right to the commons in 
one partial claſs of impeachments, 
and thus prejudice and endanger, 
in its general exerciſe, the great 
conſtitutional privilege of that 
bouſe; which otherwiſe, as to the 

ine of continuances, he be- 
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the 


157 
lieved too firmly eſtabliſhed on prin- 
ciple and practice ever to be ſhaken. 
Thus the whole legiſlature, by the 
act which conferred on Mr. Haſ- 
tings his high office, gave him no- 
tice, that an enquiry into his con- 
duct, if he ſhould be charged with 
having abuſed the power entruſted 
to him, might laſt beyond the li- 
mits of one parliament; and the 
commons, at a time when no paſſion 
can in any degree have warped 
their judgments, declared proſpec- 
tively their calm and deliberate opi- 
nion of their right ſo to continue 
their proſecutions againſt all ſtate 
criminals ;—an opinion which in 
ſome meaſure received the ſanction 
of the other eſtates of the realm, 
by the final paſſing of the act ſo 
worded, and ſo explained. The 
managers were not ignorant of this 
clauſe. They even conſulted upon 
it, previous to the diſſolution, whe- 
ther they ſhould not apply for the 
ſpeaker's warrant to India: but on 
mature conſideration they reſolved 
to reſt the whole queſtion on the 
baſe where their anceſtors had 
placed it;“ the ancient courſe 
and methods of parliament.“ 
Such were the outlines of ſome 
of the leading arguments brought 
forward on this occaſion, in a de- 
bate which laſted, by adjournments, 
for three days. Mr. Erſcine, Mr. 
Hardinge, and Sir John Scott, 
with ſeveral other gentlemen, prin- 
cipally lawyers, argued for the 
abatement. On the other fide of 
queſtion, the lead was taken 
by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, 
Mr. Anſtruther, Mr. Adam, and 
Mr. Addington the ſpeaker, who 
diſplayed much learning in the 
more early records of parliament.— 
On a diviſion upon Mr. Erſkine's 
motiop, That Sir Peter Burrell do 
leave 


nn 
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leave the chair, the numbers were 
ayes 30, noes 143.— Majority 113. 
Mr. Bearcroft, though he did 
not ſpeak, is yet ſaid to have voted 
on this occaſion with the majority; 
as did alſo Sir William Scott, and 


ſeveral other profeſional gentlemen. 


Mr.Burke's original motion was then 
put and carried without adiviſion. 

On the 14th of February, Mr. 
Burke made a motion for limiting 
the impeachment to a fingle charge 
more. But this ſubject we muſt for 
the preſent poſtpone, in order to 
purſue the great queſtion of the con- 
ſtitution to the houſe of lords. It is 
enough here to remark, that Mr. 
Burke's new moiion was carried, as 
well as ſome other motions of courſe, 


neceſſarily preparatory to the actual 


reſumption of the trial. | 
When the commons were ready, 
a. meſſage was ſent to the lords, 
who in conſequence appointed a 
committee to ſearch for prece- 
dents, They ſpent a conſiderable 


time in preparing their report, 


which however, - having been at 


length made, lord Portcheſter, on 


the 16th of May, moved,“ That 
a meſſage be ſent to the com- 
mons, to inform them, that the 
lords were ready to proceed on the 
trial of Warren Haſtings, eſq.“ 
Another motion, under the form of 
an amendment, was made by the 


earl of Radnor, propoſing to leave 


out all the words in the original 
motion after the word „at, and 
inſert the following in their place: 
« it be referred to the twelve judges 
as a queition, to examine the bond 
of recognizance entered into by 
the ſureties of Warren Haſtings, 
eſq; and to report to the houſe, on 
Wedneſday next, their opinions on 
the ſame.” In the debate which 
ſucceeded, a line of argument was 


downe, with other lords, contendel 
for the abatement; lord Lough. 


purſued nearly ſimilar to that which 
had been adopted in the houſe 9 
commons. he lord chancelly, 
lord Kenyon, and marquis of Lan. 


wiſe illuff 
report ut 
an hund! 
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of the tt 
Lord cha 
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perhaps 
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borough, the earl of Guildford, and 
lord Grenville, were the principi 
ſpeakers againſt it. The — of 
lord Loughborough, in anfwer ty 
the chancellor's, was particular] 
elegant and imprefiive, An uni 
of opinion, no leſs ſtriking than that 
of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox in the 


houſe of commons, took place on 5 
this occaſion in the upper houſe, be. eue 
tween two great profeſſional and f er 
political rivals, earl Camden andfil “ 
earl Mansfield: both of whom au- 
thorized lord Loughborough to de. 
clare their fentiments, that the mo- 
tion was conformable to the law of | 
parliament, and conſiſtent with pre. gh 
cedent. Lord Camden, who had worſe 
been preſent during the early par * | 
of the debate, left as the ground of SY by 
his opinion a written reference 1 wg oy 
the authority of Selden, (who had this ja 
been a manager againſt the duke of WW Hare 
Buckingham, miniſter of Charles | * 
the Iſt) that a new houſe of com- 4 972 
mons might proceed, if they choſe - Rc 
it, on an impeachment brought up 3 
in a former parliament. . 
The collection of precedent * 
panes by the houſe is very vo. th F | 
uminous, and highly valuable. The edi. 
whole is arranged into three claſſs 21 
—impeachments ;— criminal caſe i 5 
at the ſuit of individuals or of ti , 5 
crown ;—and ſuch civil caſes uM es 
ſeemed to throw light on the matte! * 
referred to the committee, A mA 
the forms of bail in criminal caſes TA 
which appear on the journals of tie 1 
houſe, are alſo added, as well a5 in all 
copious table of references to h nos 
cales in the law books in of WW their i 
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wiſe illuſtrative of the ſubject. The 
report itſelf occupies more than 
an hundred pages, and is accom- 

anied by a large appendix to each 
of the three claſſes of precedents, 
Lord chancellor Thurlow, it is true, 
complained that the precedents of 
writs of error are defective; and 
perhaps in all the claſſes ſeveral 
omiſſions, of more or leſs impor- 
tance, may be diſcovered ; ftill the 
compilation, ſuch as it 1s, does 
mucli honour to the diligence and 
ability employed in the taſk, and 
is altogether the pureſt and moſt 
abundant ſource from which the 
lawyer, the antiquary, and the 
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hiſtorian, may derive information of 
every kind, connected with the ju- 
dicature of the peers in parliament. 
There is, beſides, one table more, 
which may prove of {till more ex- 
tenſive utility 30 the hiſtorian. This 
is 4 table of the dates of the writs, 
the commencement, adjournments, 
prorogations, and diſſolution of 
every parliament of which any mo- 
numents remain on the rolls or the 
journals, down to the ſecond year 
of William tie IIId; particulars, in 
all which our beſt hiſtorians, (not 
excepting that, which profeſſes to 
be a parliamentary hiſtory of Eng- 
land) are too frequently erroneous, 


CHAP. HL 


Reſumed account of Mr. Burke's motion for the limitation of the impeachment, 
Cauſes afjigned by him for the delay in the progreſs of the jrial. Various ad. 
verſe motions made, and negatived. Original motion carried without a divi- 

fron. Progreſs of the trial. Mr, Loweden's motion for the continuation of 
the ſeſſton until the impeachment ſhould be concluded. Mr. Haſtings's ſpeech at 
the cloſe of the trial of the year. Obſervations on the great gacſtion decided 
this ſeſſion, © That impeachments do not abate by a difjolution of parliament? 
Dangerous tendency of the opinions, that this deciſion was according 19 the 
principles of the conſtitution, but contrary to the practice of parliament, Di- 
greſ/ion to the hiſtory of the firſt impeachments on record in the © Good Parlia- 
ment of Edauard the Third. Our beſt modern hiftorians deficient in their ac- 
counts of this intereſting period. State of political parties in that parliament. 
Condition of the kingdom under th: duke of Lancaſter's adminiſtration. 
Preparatory ſteps and actual impeachments of the duke's party. Return of 
that party to poxwer, after the dilſolution of parliament. Their violent pro- 
ceedings againſt Sir Peter de la Mare and their other political opponents. New 
parliament under the direct influence of the duke of Lancaſter. Proceedings 
of that parliament relative to the impeachments. Authority of S. Iden. 
Nature of the proof anciently admitted, ſhewn from the Paſton papers. Ar- 
gument drawn from it, Acceſſion of Richard the Second. Concluſion of this 
important ſubjett. | 


we may now revert to the motion 

of Mr. Burke, which was mention» 

ed in the laſt chapter, for the limi- 

tation of the proceedings on the 
preſent impeachment. 

Mr. Burke prefaced what he had 

to 


FAVING conducted the narra- 
N tive to che final deciſion, that 
in all probability ſettled for ever the 
right of the commons to continue 
their impeachments as well after a 
diſſolution as after a prorogation, 
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quence of their number, had been cuſtoms of inferior courts. That 


included a number of charges, alone rance of the municipal law; and 
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to ſubmit to the houſe, by ſome Indian intereſt. This perniciom 

pertinent remarks on the many im- influence, he obſerved, had foun( 
roper attempts which had lately its way into both houſes of parlia | 

Lev made to excite commiſera- ment, and exerted jtſelf inceflantly 


| controuli 
to ſubſtar 


tion in behalf of Mr, Haſtings, who to work upon the public mind, not Mr. B 
had been repreſented as kept unne- only by the weight of its own au. ceding pe 
ceflarily under the rod of proſecu- thority, but by every little art of detail of 
tion for an unuſual length of time. ſophiſtical miſrepreſentation. that the 
He then proceeded to prove that But of all the obſtacles which had unreaſon 
no premeditated delay could be im- impeded the progreſs of the ma. Wil cording 
putable to the managers. Three nagers, none had been more per. Wil parliame 
years, he obſerved, had indeed plexing, or more productive af tionally : 
elapſed ſince the commencement of delay, than thoſe that aroſe from WW their pre 
the trial; but of thoſe three years, the limitations upon the ſubje& of He co 
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the proceedings upon the trial had evidence impoſed upon them by 
only occupied ſixty-ſeven days, at the high court before which they 
the average of about four hours in pleaded, in comphance with the 
each day; during which period, perpetual objeQions of the priſan— 
fifty criminal allegations had been er's counſel. Mr. Burke contended, 

roved. It had been lamented that from incontrovertible authorities, 
in ſuch a ſpace of time the mana- and from the uniform practice of 
gers had only gone through (what their anceſtors, that the tribunal af 
were called) four articles. But it the upper houſe ought not to be 
ſhould be remembered, that the regulated by the forms of the civil 
crimes of the culprit, in conſe- or the common law, or by any 


divided not as uſual, into ſo many it poſſeſſed a law and uſage of its 
fingle and ſeparate articles, but ra- own, perfectly diſtin, and of ſu- 
ther into ſo many comprehenſive perior dignity. That the managers 
clafſes. Under each of thoſe claſſes of an impeachment had always 
(in form indeed called articles) were claimed, as a privilege, an 1gno- 


ſufficient to have conſtituted a diſ- without conſidering themſelves as 
tint impeachment; and perhaps, bound by any forms, had always 
he remarked, in the whole body of acted merely from the facts before 
charges, taken collectively, as much them, upon the evident principles 
criminal matter was included, as of common ſenſe. That they bad 
had occurred in all the impeachments conſtantly pleaded in the plaineſ 
to be met with in the Engliſh hiſ- language, and not in the technical 
tory. The preliminary diſcuſſion terms of the courts. That, as the 
in the houſe of commons had oc- privilege of impeachment had been 
cupied nearly as many days, and intended for the ſecurity of liberty 
many more ſitting hours, he be- and law, it ought not to be ſtraitened 
lieved, than the trial in Weſtmin- in its operation, That they would 
ſter-hall. betray the conſtitution itſelf, if they 

Among the obſtructions with did not ftrenuouſly argue for a lau 
which the managers had contended, of parliament, diſtin& from the lav 
he enumerated the prevalence of of Weſtminſter-hall, paramount 9 
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it, and capable of ſuperſeding and 
controuling it in every thing hoſtile 


to ſubſtantial juſtice, 


Mr. Burke, in ſupport of the pre- 
ceding poſitions, entered into a _—_ 
detail of authorities; and proved, 
that the managers had been moſt 
unreaſonably, moſt illegally (ac- 
cording to the eſtabliſhed law of 


parliament) and moſt unconſtitu- 


tionally cramped and fettered in all 
their proceedings. 

He ute by obſerving, that 
it was not his with to give up the 
proof of a ſingle charge againſt Mr. 
Haſtings, all of which the commit- 
tee of managers were able to ſub- 
ſtantiate, if the temper of the times, 
and the criminal impatience of too 
many perſons, would permit them. 


| But, as all mankind muſt bend to 


circumſtances, in compliance with 
the unhappy diſpoſition of the times, 
he meant to propoſe a motion for 
the limitation of the impeachment. 
He then moved: That in conſi- 
deration of the length of time, 
which has already elapted ſince car- 
rying up the impeachment now de- 


pending againſt Warren Haſtings, 


eſq; it appears to this houſe to 


be proper, for the purpoſe of ob- 


taining ſubſtantial juſtice with as 
little delay as poſſible, to proceed 
to no other parts of the ſaid im- 
peachment than thoſe on which the 
managers of the proſecution have 
already cloſed their evidence, ex- 
cepting any ſuch parts of the im- 
peachment as relate to the con- 


tracts, penſions, and allowances.” 


Mr. Ryder moved, as an amend- 
ment, that the latter part of the 
motion, which contained the ex- 
ception, ſhould be omitted. Mr. 
Jekyl afterwards propoſed a ſecond 
amendment, viz, * that after theſe 
words in the original motion, in 


9 


{6x 


conſideration of the length of time 
which has already elapſed, fince 
carrying the impeachment now de- 
pending againſt Warren Haſtings, 
eſq;? it be added, *the houſe of com- 
mons do reſolve to proceed no far- 
ther in this buſineſs. ”—Mr. Sum- 
ner moved the queſtion of adjourn- 
ment. 
The houſe divided for the ad- 
journment —ayes 26, noes 231. 
On Mr. Jekyl's amendment—ayes 
54, noes 194. On Mr. Ryder's 
amendment, ayes 79, noes 161.— 
The original queſtion was then put 
and carried without a diviſion. 
Befides the three gentlemen who 
made the ſeveral motions already 
related, Mr. Burke was oppoſed in 
different ſtages of the debate by 


Major Scott, Mr. Wigley, Mr. 


Baſtard, and Mr. J. T. Stanley, 
member for Wootton Baſſett, and 
one or two others. —He was ſup- 
ported by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Dundas, and Mr. Luſhington, chair- 
man of the court of directors. 

Mr. Pitt on this occaſion was pe- 
culiarly eloquent and animated. 
His ſpeech poſſeſſed all his uſual 


preſſion, with more than his uſual 
tpirit and cogency of argument. 
He took a clear and comprehenſive 
view of the whole merits of the 
proſecution, pointing out as he went 
along all the bearings of the charge 
now propoſed on the other charges 
previoully in evidence before the 
lords. The juſtificatory plea ſet up 
by the party impeached, had ever 
been ſtate- neceſſity; but this, he ob- 
ſerved, would anticipate and repel 
that topic of exculpation, by ſhew- 
ing that in three or {our inſtances 
only, of corrupt and criminal pro- 
fuſion, the late governor general 
had laviſhed all that he acquired 


by 


. e both of order and ex- 
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tion of Mr. Dundas. 
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by violence, extortion, and fraud, 
from Benares, Oude, and Bengal. 
This only remaining head of 
charge was opened by Mr. St. John, 
on the 23d of May, to which pe- 
riod the delay already noticed in 
the houfe of lords neceſſarily poſt- 
poned the actual continuation of the 
trial. In two days more the evi- 
dence was all adduced, except to one 
On this, as 16 was a 
matter of account, the managers 
offered to examine Mir. Wright, the 
company's auditor of Indian ac- 
counts; but though he had often 
been examined on ſimilar ſubjects in 


the courſe of the proceedings, the 


counſel for Mr. Haſtings now ob- 
jected, and inſiſted on the original 
books. The point, therefore, was re- 
ſerved till the next ſitting day, When 


it was to be ſupplied, immediately 


previous to the ſpeech of the mana- 


ger who was to ſum up the charge. 


In this ſtate of the buſineſs, on the 
27th of May, when the court broke 
up, Mr. Loveden made a motion 
relative to the impeachment, which 
had it been at all feaſible, would 
have met the approbation and ſup- 

ort of all parties: it was to the 
ollowing effect, That his majeſty 
would be graciouſly pleaſed to conti- 
nue the ſeſſion until the evidence on 
the part of the proſecution has been 


cloſed, Mr. Haſtings's defence heard, 
and judgment finally given.” An 


amendment of a more practicable 
tendency was moved by Mr. Fox, 
who, together with Mr. Burke, did 
not ſee in the propoſed addrefs that 
violation of the royal prerogative, 
which formed the principal objec- 


of courſe took this occaſion to tell 
his cuſtomary tale of the number of 
criminal charges contained in the 


articles, and the expenees of the 


their undoubted rights and priv. 


Major Scott 


zuſe of 1 
which th 
pon wh 
ouches tl 


ſolicitor's bill. - Mr. Fox's amend, 
ment was loſt by a majority of 8; 
The original motion was then ne. 
gatived without a diviſion. | 

When the court next aſſembled perhaps 
in Weſtminſter-hall, Sir James $ Mas been 
Clair Erſkine, having ſummed uy {Mſoring th 
this branch of the accuſation, the Me deciſic 


managers, ſaving to the houſe al io the ff 
ay, that 


ave bee: 


leges, declared their intention av 
o it, ſec 


reiting their proſecution where « 
then ſtood, Mr. Haſtings ther itted: k 
aroſe, and verbally made a prayer erthele!s 
to the lords fimilar in purport to eality th 
Mr. Loveden's motion in the houſe edent w. 
of commons; but if that could nd nd it wa 
be granted, he requeſted one day {Miſivence of 
more to addreſs the court before ions, tha 
their ſeparation for the year, In MP" the ho 
the latter alternative he was in he preſer 
dulged; and accordingly, on the 24 MP7 2 pro 
of June, read for two hours, from 2 MF" nciple 
written paper, a general anſwer to Theſe | 
the obſervations of the managen bey ma) 
He ſpoke highly of his own merits, Pad defig! 
and addreſſed the commons of Great Vith the 
Britain in the language of Lear u hoſe int 
his ungrateful children: I gau anted to 
you all; and you have rewarded me ediate 0 
(added he) by diſgrace, accuſation, Mith appr 
and a life of impeachment.” He hem the 
profeſſed himſelf ready to go im. eus cane 
mediately to judgment; but if that nowledg 
could not be, concluded by defiring Matton, W. 
that, notwithſtanding what he had his inſtar 
now faid, his counſel next year em 2n + 
might be at liberty to condudt hi MErtbority, 
defence in any manner which they aly mind 
might think moſt expedient.— It v Pield an 
well known that they uſed this l-: (her og 
berty, and began the next ſeſſion WF. 222ce 
with ſpeeches of eight days. ee 
If there was, as muſt be admitted, f obvio 
ſome hardſhip on the individual in es People 
the ſlow progreſs of the trial th Wi 2a f 
year, the public on the other hand Preſenta 


: « _ bY\ 
had no common intereſt in the Its pre 
cauk + 


zuſe of it. The rule in favour of 
ich the lords determined, and 
pon which both houſes acted, 
ouches the conſtitution more nearly 
mbles perhaps than any queſtion which 
es as been agitated in parliament 
d up oring the preſent century. That 
n, the be deciſion was certainly agreeable 
ſe al fo the ſpirit of the conſtitution, 
privi Way, that a contrary event would 
on dave been dangerous if not fatal 
ere 11 o it, ſeems to be generally ad- 
then itted: but doubts have been ne- 
prayer ertheleſs entertained, whether in 
ort u Peality the greater weight of pre. 
houſs redent was not on the other ſide; 
1d nd nd it was probably under the in- 


nend. 
ff 83 
2N ne- 


e di fuence of ſome ſuch conflicting no- 
before ions, that a propoſition was made 
r. In n the houſe of commons, to drop 


Whe preſent impeachment, and then 


a8 in. ö N 
the 4 2 proſpective law eſtabliſn the 
Tom 2 rrinciple of continuance in future. 


Theſe opinions may be ſincere; 
hey may be propagated with no 
en Pad deſign, ſince they come to us 
Gren Pith the ſanction of grave men, 
ear u hoſe intentions we are not war- 
1 rae anted to ſuſpect: like all inter- 
Ks ediate opinions, balancing diſſent 
Aten ith approbation, they carry with 
„ em the recommendation of a ſpe- 
3 ous candour; and the apparent 
if that Pnowledge and love of the conſti- 
efirng Ifntion, with which the doubts in 
de had his inſtance are accompanied, lend 

em an additional colour of falſe 


Wer to 
agen, 


＋ 155 authority, to which many good and 
h they aſy minds, without enquiring, will 
tb eld an implicit obedience. In 
his l. cher times, it is poſſible they might 


Fe innocent of any very evil con- 
equences, beyond their immediate 
End obvious tendency to prejudice 
De people unfairly againſt the pro- 
ecution ſtill maintained by their 
Pepreſentatives, as having become, 
n us progreſs, whatever it may 
It | | 
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have been in its origin, oppreſſive 
and unjuſt, But at the preſent mo- 
ment, it is to be feared, that, ſhould 
ſuch concluſions be generally adopt- 
ed, a more malignant uſe micht be 
made of them by thoſe who are 
perpetually hunting after defects in 
the conſtitution of their country, 
which they never praiſe but to re- 
commend ſome chapge under pre- 
tence of a reform; and who are in- 
defatigably Og to weaken 
and ſubvert the credit of parlia- 
ment, by the deſtruction of which 
alone they can hope to make way for 

their own anarchical projects of re- 
preſentative government. To adver- 
faries like theſe, more dextcrous than 
ſcrupulous, it would certainly afford 
ſome advantage of ground, if the 
fact were allowed, that under the 


law and ufage of parliament a dan- 


gerous practice has overpowered the 
principle of the conſtitution; and 
the great privilege of the commons 
has remained for ages imperfect 
and palſied in one of its moſt eſ- 
ſential parts, except during one 
ſhort interval of violence and 

blood. | 
It was to meet all perverſions on 
this head, that the ſummary of the 
arguments which ultimately pre- 
vailed in theſe debates (more eſpe- 
claily ſuch as were drawn from pre- 
cedents) has been here given with 
a fullneſs of detail not compatible 
in all inſtances with the general 
plan of this hiſtory. Nor have the 
common printed reports been alone 
truſted: ſome aſſiſtance has been 
derived from private recollection; 
and care has been taken to conſult 
the records of parliament through- 
out, and by the guidance of that fee 
clue, to correct, or occaſionally even 
to ſupply the ſtatement of thoſe mi- 
nute but neceſſary circumſtances, 
which 
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which can have been retained with 


| preciſion by no human memory, 


or which in ſpeaking te an aſſem- 
bly, who had all the docyments on 
their table, may have been convey- 
ed in a naked reference, or tranſient 
alluſion. With the fame view, it 


may be perhaps uſeful, eertainly not 


unamuſing, to mount a little higher 
into antiquity on this ſubject. We 
mall there witneſs a complete tri- 
umph on the ſide of the Engliſh 
conſtitution: we ſhall have the ſa- 


tisfaction of finding, that the right 


of the commons to continue their 
impeachments from parliament to 
parliament, is clearly recognized in 


the firſt regular records of ſuch pro- 


ceedings that have deſcended to 
poſterity. | 
There are ſufficient traces from 


very early times to ſhew the agency 


of the commons in public accuſa- 
tions, though not the exact mode in 
which it was exerciſed ; but there 
is no formal entry of an impeach- 
ment, till we come down to the roll 
of a parliament ſummoned by Ed- 


ward the Third, in the fiftieth year 


of his reign. The juſt ſeverity of 


the proſecutions then inſtituted, was 


fo dear to the nation, that the par- 
liament of that year has been diſ- 
tinguiſhed above all others by the 
title of «© The Good Parliament;“ 
and deſervedly “, ſays Walſingham, 


* The moſt ſatisfactory account of the two laſt years of Edward the Third, 1 
to be found in the. 4th ſection of Lowth's Lite of William of Wykeham. Th 
learned and elegant biographer makes happy uſe of ſome manuſcripts in the þ 
braries of Lambeth and thc Britiſh Muſcum, which it were to be wiſhed mightd 
publiſhed, eſpecially as all the latter part of Edward the Third's reign is Wanting 
in Kuyghton, and the whole reign in the continuator of Croyland, The continual 
of Adam Murimuth and Walſingham, though they are both fuller, have much 
common with the only paſſage quoted by Dr, Lowth from NIS. Lambetl 
No. 340: as Stowe has whole ſentences almott word for word the fame 8! 
- MS. Har, No. 6217, and in ſome particular points differing from other aul 
rities. There are ſome few fragments in Leland's Collectanca, of no great 
.ment, but as they confirm the general opinion of Sir Peter de la Mare and his 1 


achments. 


+ Ia two different places, anno 1377, Ed. III. and Ric. II. of bis _ 


reputation glide over the affairs d 


daughter of Lionel duke of ch. 


timer, earl 


who lived before the genuine jn, 
preſſion of their * © | was won 


away. This popularity, howey nobleman, 
had little effect 8 their fuceelin Joyed the 

in the next and laſt year of Eduau uncle, and 
the Third. It is in the diſpoſition ſi" the af 
of this latter parliament, to reve; ſince in t! 
all the judicial acts of the forme be was one 
that the chief ſtrength of the auto, the particu! 
rity lies: for that poſt mutt be in. ons, to co 
deed impregnable, which an open Pubſidies, 11 
enemy, polleſiing all means of a. as joined 
tack, does not venture to aſſail. en and W 
illuſtrate the whole force of the rer ο²⁰imnñ to | 
ſoning in this reſpect, it will be pro. Me with 1 
per to lay open a little the ſtate d df common. 
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political parties in theſe two parli. 
ments; and the rather, becauley 
our general hiſtorians of the great 


this period with an unimpreſin 
rapidity. | 

When the Good Parliament me 
the prince of Wales, better knowi 
by the appellation of the Black 
Prince, had long been Janguiſhug 
under an incurable diſeaſe, and wy 
now haſtening to the grave. I 
had but one child, afterwards tit 
unfortunate Richard the Second, a 
that time a boy of nine yeah 
old; next to whom, in the ſucce. 
ſion to the throne, ſtood Philipps 


rence, and her deſcendants. Tiu 
princeſs had married Edmund Mot 


itt 
rom 
Vet, 
for 
ward 
1tion 
verle 
rmer, 
utho. 
e iu. 
oper 
of u. 
il. To 


e rea- 


umer, earl of Marche, a powerful 
nobleman, who ſeems to have en- 
joyed the confidence of her heroic 
uncle, and to have ſhared with him 
in the affections of the people 
fince in the preceding parliament 
he was one of five lords aſſigned, at 
the particular demand of the com- 
mons, to confer with them upon the 
ſubſidies, in which committee he 


on and Wincheſter, two prelates, 
nown to be in the ſtricteſt inti- 
macy with the prince. But a ſenſe 


e pn. | 
ate Af common danger now more cloſe. 
paris united theſe two branches of the 
cauſe oyal family in a common cauſe 


gainſt the duke of Lancaſter; who 
rough the influence of Alice Per- 
ers, the king's miſtreſs, had for 
ome time engroſſed to himſelf and 
is adherents the entire admini- 


reatel 
fairs d 


preſſie 


4 ration of public affairs, and was 
 BakMencrally ſuſpected of looking for- 
puiſhing ard to the death of the prince, his 
and wu furviving elder brother, now 
ve. H iably approaching, and that of the 
ards ng his father, not very remote, 
cond, opening a way to his own uſurpa- 


0n of the crown. 


je Jean 2 5 
The condition of the kingdom un- 


le ſucceſ 


Philip the duke of Lancaſter's govern- 
of e was not ſuch as to conciliate 
ts. Te favour of the commons. Bur- 


ened with a war of ruinous ex- 


und Mor . 
"ce and inglorious diſaſters, the 


Ty ion had not yet recovered, what 
—_— the l had recently ſuffered from the 
d might o other great ſcourges of man- 


id, peſtilence and famine. 


is wanting * A 
continutety of money and bullion, 
ve much ch had begun to be felt ſome 
 Lambell 


e before, grew every day more 
2 Uſury roſe to ſuch a 
| „that a ſevere ordinance had 
" Made apainſt it in London. 
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was joined with the biſhops of Lon- - 
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commerce, but even the retail trade 

in the cities and boroughs; and 

yet all foreign articles of conſump- 

tion advanced rapidly in price, The 

walled towns were in ruins; riots 

and armed inſurrections prevailed, 

over the country; and the navy was 

nearly annihilated, The ſupplies 

granted by the laſt parliament for 

two years had been accompanied 

with the expreſs conditions, that 

they ſhould be expended on the 
war, and if the war did not laſt 
above one year, ſhould then ceaſe. 

Repeated truces had taken place; 

yet the revenues were ſquandered, 

and the treaſury exhauſted. The 
diſtreſſes of the crawn were aggra- 

vated by new loans on the moſt 

uſurious terms, in the profits of 

which the king's favourites were 

underſtood to have ſhared, by ad- 

vancing him his own money ; while, 

on the other hand, they purchaſed 
the old debts at an enormous diſ- 
count, and then paid themſelves the 

full value, in excluſion of the fair 

creditors. To recruit the coffers 
which they had emptied, they had 


recourſe to many corrupt and vexa- 


tious methods of irregular finance, 
from which too they were them 
ſelves believed privately to have 
benefited. They ſold patents of mo- 
nopolies, charters of privileges, and 
licences of trade, contrary to the 
franchiſes of corporations; protec- 
tions of the moſt ample kind, under 
the great ſeal, to Lombards and 
others who owed large ſums to 
Englith merchants; and - licences 
for the exportation of corn, not- 
withſtanding the late failures of the 
crops. But the meaſure of this kind, 
that ſeems to have excited moſt diſ- 
ſatisfaction, was the grant of parti- 
cular licences for the exportation 
of woo!, and other commodities, in 
violation of the laws of the ſtaples. 


[E] This 
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66 
This had been the ſubject of a 
petition in the laſt parliament 
from the commons, who repre- 


ſented it as one great cauſe of the 
{ſcarcity of money: and the guilt 


of continuing the practice was now 


increaſed, by grafting upon it the 


condition of paying for every pack of 


wool an extraordinary tax not laid by 
parliament; an evaſion of the rights 
of the lords and commons, which 
was alſo introduced in a monopoly 
Franted by patent for the ſale of 
{weet wines in London, Againit 
theſe illegal exactions, the ſubject 
might have found ſome relief in a 


pure adminiſtration of the law ; but. 


that alſo was full of abuſes. Im- 
proper juſtices of the peace and ſhe- 
riffs were made through place- 


brokers at court; jurors were im- 


pannelled who were not of the vici- 
nage; and judges of aſſize were ap- 
pointed on the ſpot of their reſi- 
dence, in the midſt of their relations 
and connections. At the ſame time 
vexatious juriſdictions were extend- 
id or created. The court of the 
palace meddled with pleas forbid- 


den by law; the eſcheators in many 


anſtances took illegal inqueits, and 
found falſe titles for the crown ; 
But as probably theſe officers were 
vot all equally complaiſant to the 


court, commiſſions of a new de- 
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ſcription were iffued, to men of bad 
character, and every way unquali. 
fied, who were ftyled “ approven 
for the King :”? and upon colourahls 
returns, made in one or other of 
theſe ways, ancient proprietors wert 
diſpoſſeſſed, and grants of theig 
eſtates corruptly procured by the 
king's favourites. Nor were any of 
the ſuperior courts of the metropo- 
lis, temporal or ſpiritual, free from 
all ſuſpicion of taint—for there, ty 
the ſcandal of all public decency, 
ſate Alice Perrers on the bench, 
by the chair, openly ſoliciting the 
favour, or endeavouring to over 
awe the opinions, of the judges, 
This picture is dark, but in the 
general reſemblance unqueſtionably 
faithful. There is no need of any 
other proof than to look around *, 
ſay the commons, in one of thei 
ſtrongeſt petitions ; and they aſcribe 
the miſchiefs of which they com- 
plain, to the weakneſs of the king'; 
counſels and government. ÞK u 
true, many of theſe evils had taken 
root before the duke of Lancakteri 
acceſſion to power, ſome from natu- 
ral cauſes, and others from the fo. 


mer bad policy of the commercil 


code; but many had been fown by 
bim, or had then firſt ſprung up, aul 
all had vegetated more vigoroull 
in the foul air of his adminiltratic. 


* Rot. Parl. 50 Ed. III. No. 59. —-All the circumſtances of the ſtate of the cout- 
ty are drawn from the fame ſource, the records of parliament, —Scarcity of more, 
47 Ed. III. No. 17 and 18. 50 Ed. III. No. 16.—Ulury, ib. 158.—State d 
wade, &c. ib. No. 15 and 59. Riots, ib. No. 164. Terms of the former ſubſide 
47 Ed. III. No. 12.—Frauds as to the king's debts, and violation of the Jaws 
the ſtaples, 50 Ed. III. No. 15.—Charters of privileges, licences, protection 
&c. &c. ib. No. 54, 16, 60, 156,—New impoſitions on wool, &c. ib. No. I" 


33, and 163. —Abuſes of the law, ib. 


gourt, ib. No. 91, 182.—Eſcheators, ib. 88.—Approvers, ib. No 55.— 
Perrers, No. 45. — ee alſo A. Murimuth; MS. Lambeth, No. 340; 
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The collective grievances of the 
ten preceding years do not equal 
the bulk, and ſtill leſs the import- 
ince, of the repreſentations with 
which the king and his miniſters 
were now overwhelmed 1n parlia- 
ment: bit the decorous moderation 
and orderly firmneſs with which the 


' of commons proceeded on this trying 
bo- occaſion, both in providing a remedy 
ron WW for the future, and in puniſhing paſt 


delinquency, reflects high honour 
on the illuſtrious leaders of the po- 


n, of N pular cauſe, and is worthy the re- 
the gad and imitation of poſterity. 
over The two houles ſoon diſcovered 


8. what influence prevailed among 


n the nem. The commons choſe * for 
nably their ſpeaker fir Peter de la Mare, 
f av) one of the members for Hereford- 
ind *, hire, and ſteward to the earl of 


then 


Marche. The lords placed the bi- 
Aſcribe 


ſaop of London and the earl of 


com-: Marche reſpectively at the head of 
kings e ſpiritual and temporal peers, 

k « hom they named to treat with the 
| taxen WWommons on the ſubfidics. 


cakteri We ſhall now follow the track of 
m nat: he two houſes on the rolls of par- 
the or lament. The firſt buſineſs before 
merci} 


hem was the ſupply required by 
be crown, To have refuſed all aid, 
rould have been indecent; and to 
ave been too liberal, might have 
ndangered the diſſolution of parlia- 
nent in the midſt of the ſubſe- 
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themfelves, on account of the na- 
tional diſtreſs ; but ſhould any ur- 
gent buſineſs intervene; promiſed 
to aſſiſt the king beyond all exam- 
ples of any age or country, | 
Their next Rep was to ſtrengthen 
and purify the government. To this 
end they addrefled the king to aug- 
ment his privy council with prelates 
and peers of the realm, to the num- 
ber of ten or twelve, a certain pro- 
portion of whom ſhould be neceſſary 
to the validity of any act, and ſhould. 
always reſide near the king. The 
requeſt was granted, and additional 
proviſions afterwards ordained, which 
plainly glanced at the malverſations 
of the late counſellors: for an oath 
was ſettled for the members of the 
new council, and for the great of- 
ficers of tate, binding them to taxes 
no preſents ; and reports from the 
council to the king were forbidden 
to be made but by the whole body, 
or to members choſen by the com- 
mon conſent of the reſt. 2 
Having put this check on the cor- 
rupt power of the duke of Lancatter, 
the commons turned their attention 
to ſecure the ſupport of the city of 
London. Their franchiſes had beers 
directly infringed by the monopoly 
of ſweet wines. That trade there-. 
fore was thrown. open again; but 
the conſideration of the illegal. 
tax, of which that monopoly had 


been made the vehicle, was reſerved. 


as the ground of an impeachment 
againſt the patentee. | 

The commons now approached 
their grand object. Accordingly : 
they preſented an addreſs, or as it 
is called, a requeſt, to the king, 
which, after renewed profeſſions of 
loyalty, pointedly attributes the 
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waſte of the royal treaſures, 
and the ruin of the national 
commerce, to ſome individuals in 
the king's private confidence — 
adjures him, by motives of reli- 
gion and public duty, to puniſh 
the guilty, whoſe knes alone, they 
ſay, will relieve. all his wants; 
and ſpecifies the heads of alledg- 
ed criminality, in the violation 
of the law of the ſtaples, and 
the double fraud relative to the 
king's debts-—butſtill does not name 
any of the criminals. A readineſs, 
however, is profeſſed to make a 
fuller declaration in ſpecial, any 
hour that the king will appoint to 
hear it. In all hkelihood they 
wiſhed the king to be perſonally 
preſent at their accuſations of his 
evil counſellors; in this, however, 
they were diſappointed: Nothing 
therefore remained but, without the 
king, to take that meaſure to which 
every ſtep regularly tended from the 
opening of the parhament : it was 
done without more delay, and im- 
peachments fell heavy and thick on 
the partizans of the duke of Lan- 
caſter. Theſe proſecutions were 
avowedly ſupported by the influence 
of the prince of Wales, and were en- 
truſted to the ſole management of the 
_— Peter de la Mare, a 
riend and dependent of the ear] of 
Marche. Nor, if we may believe 
the concurrent teſtimony of hiſto- 
rians, could a man better qualified 
for the taſk have been ſelected; 
fince, with wiſdom to conduct, and 
eloquence to enforce, the great 
cauſe committed to his care, he poſ- 
ſeſſed a ſpirit not to be daunted, 
and an integrity not to be Eor- 


rupted. 1 


The firſt, whom the eommons at- 
tacked, was Richard Lyons, a mer- 
chant of wealth and eminence in 


London, and farmer of the great 
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cuſtoms. Though he was connefe 


with the duke of Lancaſter's party, On the 
no effort ſeems to have been made there u 
in his favour. After a ſhort heating, third e 
therefore, a ſentence was paſſed cuced a 
upon him, couched in the harſhef and arg 
language, as well as highly penal part bot 
in ſubſtance, & according to the hor. defence, 
ribility of his offence.” Probably iſ che hou 
he was ſacrificed in the hope of ſay. examina 
ing others; as probably too, the before ſe 
manager for the commons foreſay burt; a 
it, and for that reaſon began with without 
him; for the crimes of which he Paſſed ag 
was found guilty againſt the laws of cle: ne 
the ſtaples, and in relation to the ung rep: 
king's debts, were the ground-werk er his pa 
of ſome other more important accu er was 
ſations that followed. removal © 
Animated by their ſucceſs, tie All his of 
commons now took higher aim, and ſels for e 
at a conference impeached lord Lt his convie 
tymer. They went partly on two der; bt 
charges of peculations committed by At ded to 
himſelf and his lieutenants, while he Harſhal. 
commanded in Brittany; and pat. ſp ©*4nc2 
ly on two new charges, that he ha Wi ater mar 
been an accomplice in the offences d. enemie 
Lyons, and that he had occaſioned he earl of 
the loſs of different forts, as well u Nor of his 
by his own proper authority bad fe: “erer w. 
leaſed ſpies and other felons in- “ which 
priſoned by the king, which wa ties a 1c 
laid to be an accroachment of 10 nporal p 
power. This lord was a member prd P ercy, 
of the privy council, chamberla i "8%ined b 
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On the old part of the charges, 
there was little conteſt ; but on the 
| third article witneſſes were pro- 


ny duced and ſworn 3 * many ſpeeches 
den and arguments were made in ſup- 
en port both of the proſecution and the 
hike: defence, in full parhament, and in 
ably che houſe of lords; many farther 
"fie examinations were had, as well 
the before ſecret committees, as in open 
eſa court; and after all it was not 
wit without long debates that ſentence 
h he polled againſt him on the third ar- 
ws of BY niecle: neither was it + without preſ- 
o the ung repreſentations from the reſt 
Ven of his party, that the duke of Lan- 
"el caſter was induced to give way to the 
| removal of the impeached lord from 
ſs, the all his offices and the kings coun- 
m, an dels for ever. Richard Lyons, on 
rd Ly bis conviction, had been ſent to the 
wo ver; but lord Latymer was a- 
ttedb warded to the cuſtody of the earl 
chile te aral. This may have the ap- 
a pen. Metec of lenity, but perhaps it 
he baer marks the deciſive victory of 
ences MF enemies; for that marſhal was 
cafored be earl of Marche, a principal au- 
J well bor of his diigrace. The priſoner 
bad fe Mewerer was ſoon releaſed on bail, 
ons mn which occaiion he gave for his 
nich wu eties a long lift of ſpiritual and 
of ron enporal peers, and among them 
memdet d Perey, ho had originally diſ- 
\mberlal aguiſned himſelf by his zeal for che 
ident 0 een but at the cloſe of this 
aſequenif "Rae appeared in avowed con- 
o be len with the duke of Lancaſter. 
f. Hes lu the r emainder of their career, 
expebleh : commons found little impedi- 
tween il et, They proſecuted William 
ab,. Rot. Parl. 5 Ed. III. No. 29. 
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Elys, a deputy. of Lyons, and far- 
mer of a branch of the petty cuſ- 
toms; and they obtained judgment 
againſt William Peechee, patentee 
of the monopoly of ſweet wines; a- 
gaink lord Neville, a privy coun- 
ſellor, and ſteward of the houſe- 
hold; and againſt Alice Perrers 
herſelf; the two laſt of whom were, 
like lord Latymer, removed from 
the king's _— and the lady 
farther prohibited, by a proſpective 
ordinance, from ſoliciting any ſuit 
in any of the king's courts, under 
pain of an umverſal forfeiture of 
property, and perpetual exile. It is 
probable, though not certain t, that 
the duke of Lancaſter reſigned im- 
mediatcly after the conviction of 
lord Neville, and the new coun- 
cil of twelve was then appointed, 
of which. the earl of Marche was a 
member, as well as the biſhops of 
London and Wincheſter. But in 
the midit of theſe civil triumphs, 
no leſs honourable to his memory 
than his military exploits, within a 
fortnight from the date of the judg- 
ment againſt lord Latymer, died the 
prince of Wales. He lived, how- 
ever, long enough to accomplith the 
great object of his anxious cares, in 
breaking the faction, from which 
he apprehended danger to his ſon. 
His friends, ſteady in their duty to 
him and to their country, finiſhed 
what remained, The houſe of com- 
mons, without loſs of time, addreſſed 
the king to call the young prince 
Richard to parliament, that they 
might ſee and honour him there as 


+ MS. Harl. 6217. 


he continuator of A. Murimuth, a cotemporary author, places the appoint - 
vt of the new council after the conviction of lord Latymer and other great 
bers of the king, and before the procecdings againit Alice Perrers. He ex- 
done by an ordinance in parliament, at the petition of the com- 
en entries are loſt from the roll juſt in this part. 
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waſte of the royal treaſures, 
and the ruin of the national 
commerce, to ſome individuals in 
the king's private confidence — 
adjures him, by motives of reli- 
gion and public duty, to puniſh 
the guilty, whoſe fines alone, they 
ſay, will relieve. al his wants; 
and ſpecifies the heads of alledg- 
ed criminality, in the violation 
of the law of the ſtaples, and 
the double fraud relative to the 
king's debts.— but ſtill does not name 
any of the criminals. A readineſs, 
however, is profeſſed to make a 
fuller declaration in ſpecial, any 
hour that the king will appoint to 
hear it. In all hkelihood they 
wiſhed the king to be perſonally 


preſent at their accuſations of his 


evil counſellors; in this, however, 
they were diſappointed. Nothing 
therefore remained but, without the 
king, to take that meaſure to which 
every ſtep regularly tended from the 
opening of the parliament: it was 
done without more delay, and im- 
peachments fell heavy and thick on 
the partizans of the duke of Lan- 
caſter. Theſe proſecutions were 
avowedly ſupported by the influence 
of the prince of Wales, and were en- 
truſted to the ſole management of the 
fpeaker, Sir Peter de la Mare, a 
. and dependent of the earl of 
Marche. Nor, if we may believe 
the concurrent teſtimony of hiſto- 
rians, could a man better qualified 
for the taſk have been ſelected; 
ſince, with wiſdom to conduct, and 
eloquence to enforce, the great 
cauſe committed to his care, he poſ- 
ſeſſed a ſpirit not to be daunted, 
and an integrity not to be Cor- 
rupted. 4 

The firſt, whom the commons at- 
tacked, was Richard Lyons, a mer- 
chant of wealth and eminence in 
London, and farmer of the great 
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cuſtoms. Though he was connected 


with the duke of Lancaſter's party, 
no effort ſeems to have been made 
in his favour. After a ſhort hearing, 
therefore, a ſentence was paſſed 
upon him, couched in the harſheſt 
language, as well as highly penal 
in ſubſtance, © according to the hor- 
ribility of his offence.” Probably 
he was ſacrificed in the hope of ſav- 
ing others; as probably too, the 
manager for the commons foreſay 
it, and for 'that reaſon began with 
him; for the crimes of which he 
was found guilty againſt the laws of 
the ſtaples, and in 'relation to the 
king's debts, were the ground-werk 
of ſome other more important accu 
ſations that followed. 5 
Animated by their ſucceſs, the 


commons now took higher aim, and 


at a conference impeached lord La- 
tymer. They went partly on two old 
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On the old part of the charges, 
there was little conteſt; but on the 
third article witneſſes were pro- 
duced and ſworn; * many ſpeeches 
and arguments were made in ſup- 
port both of the proſecution and the 
defence, in full parliament, and in 
the houſe of lords; many farther 
examinations were had, as well 
before ſecret committees, as in open 
court; and after all it was not 
without long debates that ſentence 
paſſed againſt him on the third ar- 
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ſing repreſentations from the reſt 
of his party, that the duke of Lan- 
caſter was induced to give way to the 
removal of the impeached lord from 
all his offices and the king's coun- 
ſels for ever. Richard Lyons, on 
his conviction, had been ſent to the 
tower; but lord Latymer was a- 
Varded to the cuſtody of the earl 
le 1 marſhal. This may have the ap- 
part bpearance of lenity, but perhaps it 
e hal rather marks the deciſive victory of 
_ his enemies ; for that marſhal was 
cond che carl of Marche, a principal au- 
bell u hor of his diſgrace. The priſoner 
ad io however was ſoon releaſed on bail, 
s im en which occaſion he gave for his 
h wal neties a long lift of ſpiritual and 
Fron emporal peers, and among them 
zembeerd Percy, who had originally diſ- 
berlin 025:ihed himſelf by his zeal for the 
rent oF olecutions, but at the cloſe of this 
quent parliament appeared in avowed con- 
+ Kr ection with the duke of Lancaſter. 
Hei lu the remainder of their career, 
peda ie commons found little impedi- 
-on ent. They proſecuted William 
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Elys, a deputy. of Lyons, and far- 
mer of a branch of the petty cuſ- 
toms; and they obtained judgment 
againſt William Peechee, patentee 
of the monopoly of ſweet wines; a- 
gainſt lord Neville, a privy coun- 
ſellor, and ſteward of the houſe- 


hold; and againſt Alice Perrers 


herſelf; the two laſt of whom were, 
like lord Latymer, removed from 
the king's 82 and the lady 
farther prohibited, By a proſpective 
ordinance, from ſoliciting any ſuit 
in any of the king's courts, under 
pain of an univerſal forfeiture of 
property, and perpetual exile. It is 
probable, though not certain , that 
the duke of Lancaſter reſigned im- 
mediately after the conviction of 
lord Neville, and the new coun- 
cil of twelve was then appointed, 
of which. the earl of Marche was a 
member, as weli as the biſhops of 
London and Wincheſter, But in 
the midit of theſe civil triumphs, 
no leſs honourable to his memory 
than his military exploits, within a 
fortnight from the date of the judg- 
ment againſt lord Latymer, died the 


prince of Wales. He lived, how- 


ever, long enough to accomplith the 
great obje& of his anxious cares, in 
breaking the faction, from which 
he apprehended danger to his ſon. 


His friends, ſteady in their duty to 


him and to their country, finiſhed 
what remained, The houſe of com- 
mons, without loſs of time, addreſſed 
the king to call the young prince 
Richard to parliament, that they 
might ſee and honour him there as 


+ MS. Harl. 6217. 


I The continuator of A, Murimuth, a cotemporary author, places the appoint - 


for VT"! of the new council after the conviction of lord Latymer and other great 
omma ers of the king, and before the proceedings againſt Alice Perrers. He ex- 
jr elsly ſays it was done by an ordinance in parliament, at the petition of the com- 
te can en entries are loſt from the roll juſt in this part. The appointment of 


anſ a beth, No, 340. 


* new council ſeems to be placed after the impeachment of Alice Perrers in MS, 
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1 nt of the crown; and to of Marche to the royal family alto. 
I cheyaddedarequeſt cathe might gether ſhelter bim from the ſtorm. 
be created prince of Wales. Nordid He was directed to repair to Calais, 
they, in the mean while, flacken in the execution of | his office ag 
their proſecutions: they perſiſted marſhal ; but to avoid this Haniſh. 
in exhibiting freſh articles to the ment, as in effect it was, and ſuſ. 
very laſt day of the parliament. pecting ſome ſnare for his liberty 
Such of the impeachments as are to or his life, he reſigned his ſtaff, and 
the preſent purpoſe, will hereafter lord Percy immediately obtained it 
require more particular attention; as the reward of his defection.— 
at preſent it will be beſt to purſue Such was the ſtate of parties, when 
the thread df the Rory. the active preparations for war, 

Soon after the parliament was which had been long making by 
diſſolved, the duke of Lancaſter re- the confederated powers of France, 
turned to court, and with him re- Spain, and Scotland, rendered the 
turned Alice Perrers, and the reſt, fummoning of a parliament indiſ- 
who again took poſſeſſion and ac- penſable. Every intrigue, there. 
quired a more abſolute aſcendancy fore, was employed by the court to 
than before over the old, defence- enſure a majority of the commons; 
jeſs, and afflicted monarch, The new and the duke of Lancaſter 1s relat- 
council was ſuddenly diſmiſſed. Sir ed f to have made this parliament at 


Peter de la Mare, by an act of arbi- his pleaſure. The whole repreſenta- 


trary authority, was ſent a priſoner to tion of the counties was Changed, 
Newark caſtle ; and ſo far was the except twelve members. 
duke diſpoſed to carry his violence 


he gave ſecret orders to have him The ſpeaker of the commons was 


headed in the next wood, but was dir Thomas Hungerford, the friend 
FIR and ſteward of the duke of Lanca'} 
The biſhop of Wincheſter, late ter, and ſeven out of eight lords, af 
the confidential friend, and now, ſigned to confer with the commons ſi 


diſſuaded by lord Percy. 


with the biſhop of London, joint- were taken from the bail bond d 
executor of the Black Prince, was lord Latymer. An ineffectual ef 
next attacked, and articles were fort indeed was tried in the low: 


brought againſt him before the privy houſe, by one of the old count 
council; aiming, though in vain, to members, to excite a ſpirit there 


retort vpon him the diJapidations the cauſe of their late ſpeake! 
of the king's treaſury, His exalted and to have him brought to 


rank in the church probably ſaveck public trial, if he were charge 
him from the fate of Sir Peter de la with any crime; but the mover 
Mare, but his temporalties were the queſtion was compelled to t : 
ſeized, and + © he had not where to fiſt, under menaces of death. Th ; 
lay his head,” even among the parliament that bore this, miei 
foundations of his own munificence. well bear allo to be told, as tit J 
Neither did the affinity of the earl were, in derogation of the gr 


* Sce MS, Harl. 6217. and Stowe. Others ſay Nottingham.” 
+ Pet. in Parl. 51 Ed, III. No. 85. | MS. Harl. 6217; and Stow. 


2 char; 
* | : 4 > 


Here, as before, the complexion| 
againſt him, that it was reported of the parliament was ſoon viſible, 
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charter ſo often confirmed in this 
reign, that the king was not willing 
to lay any charge on his ſubjects 
without the conſent of the two 
houſes, except in caſes of neceſſity, 
and for the defence of the king- 
dom, and then as far only as rea- 
ſon would allow : nor ſhall we be 
ſurprized to find them ſet tne firit 
example of a poll-tax, which ſoon 
after, under the ſucceeding mo- 
narch, occaſioned one of the moſt 
formidable inſurrections in our hiſ- 
tory, No precedent made by ſuch 
a parliament in favour of the 
dominant party, before whom they 
were ſo proftrated, could have 
weighed a feather m the ſcale of 
Juſtice ; but any principle which 
they may have admitted on the 
other fide, muſt be of the moſt in- 
controvertible authority. 
With this clue let us now revert 
to the impeachments of the former 
parliament, 3 | 
Lord Latymer, it has been al- 
ready obſerved, was, among other 
things, impeached on two old 
charges of peculation in Brittany. 
The firſt related to tranſactions of 
ſeveral years ſtanding. In his an- 
ſwer he expreſsly ſays, that he had 
formerly been in lite manner im- 
Feached before the king himſelf; he 
confeſſes the acquiſition of ten thou- 
ſand pounds, but juſtifies it; though 
he ſubjoins that, as to this ſum, he 
did before ſubmit, and always 
thould be willing to ſubmit himſelf 
to the king's mercy. The com- 
mons faſten upon this anſwer, (in 
which it ſhould be remarked, that 
he does not directly make a preſent 
ſubmiſſion, but refers to that which 
he had before made) and they de- 
mand, not judgment as upon a con- 
!efon, but execution as upon a former 
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judgment; for (add they) he knew 
that he had formerly been impeach- 


ed on the ſame charge, and had 


made that very ſubmiſhon, yet now 
ſhews no agreement with the king, 
pardon, or other releaſe. The lords 
do not object to the principle; on 
the contrary, they promiſe that a 
report ſhall be made to the king, 
and right done. 

If the former impeachment here 
mentioned were certainly an accu- 
ſation of the commons, the caſe 
would be clear. But in thoſe days 
the term was of general uſe. It 
ſeems, however, by the manner in 
which the commons acted upon it, 
to have been their ſuit; and ſo it 
was underſtood by the learned 
* Selden, who, in abſtracting the 
anſwer, ſimply gives it, that he was 
impeached before; a word which 
he employs throughout his work 
in the appropriate ſenſe of modern 
times, | | 

The ſecond charge was introduced 
by the commons, with an expreſs re- 
cital, that © again another time he 
had been accuſed” of certain extor- 
tions practiſed by his hentenants, 
for the particulars of which they re- 
fer to a bill (fo they then called 
their own articles of impeachment) 
delivered before in parliament ; and 


they there inſert it. The narrative 


before given, in addition to the 


plain ſenſe of the expreſſion, muſt 
ſatisfactorily ſhew that it could not 
have been in the ſame parliament, 
Yet on 


which had then juſt met. 
this head he anſwers without objec- 
tion, © as to the bill delivered be- 
fore in parlament.,” The whole 
queſtion then was put on a point of 
law, Whether he was reſponſible, 
and how far, for his lieutenants? 
Qn which the lords poſtpone their 


* Judic, in Parl. chap. 3. towards the end, 


[ZE] 4 


deciſion, 


mn 4 
deciſion, to conſult the judges.— 
Nothing more appears on the old 
charges; he was convicted on the 
third article alone. 

That the ground of abatement 
ſhould not have been even inti- 
mated on the trial of a miniſter, in 
whole perſon two hoſtile parties 
were contending for the govern- 
ment of the kingdom at leaſt, if not 
for the crown itſelf, is ſufficiently 
ſtrong ; but what was the conduct of 
the duke of Lancaſter's own parlia- 
ment? Lord Lacymer was then 1n 
the plenitude of power, and a mark- 
ed attention to his caſe was early ma- 
nifeſted. The commons “ think- 
ing it for the good of the realm, as 
they truly underitood,”” preſented a 
petition, that by award of parlia- 
ment he might be reſtored to his 

former rank and eſtate. They ſay 
that he was condemned (that is, 
upon the third article) through un- 
true ſuggeſtions, and without due 
proceſs. At what ſuppoſed error 
they glance, we know not; contrary 
to uſage, they did not chuſe to par- 
ticularize: but this we know, that 
eager as they were to find fault with 
all the proceedings of the laſt par- 
liament againſt him and his accom- 
plices, they inſinuate not a ſyllable 
againſt his being brought to anſwer 
on the old charges. Indeed, ſuch 
as the petition is, it does not ap- 
pear ever to have received the con- 
currence of a majority of the lords, 
who are the beſt judges of their 
own proceſs; for the royal aſſent 
was given at the prayer of /ome pre- 
lates and lords, as well as of the 
commons. A ſmall number of the 
peers 'may have been warped by 
ambition, but they had not, like the 
commons, ſuffered a total change. 
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They preſerved, with becoming 
firmneſs, the integrity of their ju- 
dicial character. 

The caſe of William Elys is ſtill 
more direct and ſatisfactory, be- 
cauſe, like the proſecution againſt 
Mr. Haſtings, it was interrupted in 
the courſe of the evidence. He 
was impeached for extortion in tak. 
ing duties from ſome merchants of 
Scotland, contrary to treaty. He 
admitted his office and his execu- 
tion of it, but generally denied any 
extortion. The fact of the money 
being paid was proved by his own 
confeſſion, the day before, in the 


houſe of commons, and by the tel. 


timony of four witneſſes examined 
in open court, He then juitified 
the taking, as having been condi- 
tional under a ſtipulation to repay 
the money, if the king ſhould de- 
termine nothing to be due; and he 
affirmed that he had repaid it ac- 
cordingly: in proof of which he pro- 
duced a full releaſe in the name of 
John Fauxhide, as general agent 
for the merchants of Scotland. The 
powers of John Fauxhide, however, 
as well as the authenticity of the 
inſtrument, were diſputed; and the 
releaſe was delivered to lord Percy, 
who was commiſſioned to make in- 
queſt of the truth on the next day 
of the marches on the ſide of Scot- 
land. Elys in the mean time + was 
committed to priſon, where he lay 
upwards of three months. 

After the diſſolution of the parlia - 
ment, when the duke of Lancaſter 
recovered his power, Elys was li- 
be rated; but on what terms? He 
was bailed, like lord Danby ſome 
centuries after, to the next parlia- 
ment; and this condition, as in the 


inſtance of lord Danby, can only be 


* Pet. in Parl. 51 Ed. III. No. 75. 
+ For this, and all the following facts of this caſe, fee 51 Ed. III. No. 94. 
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conſidered as affirming the com- 
mitment, and of courſe the exiſtence 
of the impeachment. . 
When the next parliament aſ- 
ſembled, neither of the houſes took 


5 up the doctrine of abatement. The 
5 lords acted upon the 1rapeachment 
- as ſtill pending, for they received 
- lord Percy's return to his commiſ- 
f ſion, which was in favour of Elys. 
e ''he commons of courſe did not 
= proceed ; they would not, diſpoſed 
y as they were, have proceeded in 
y any event of lord Percy's report, 
n But did they take any notice at all 
ie of this impeachment? They did, 
l. and in a manner which irrefragably 
d proves that they never dreamed of 
d an abatement having actually been 
1- worked by the diſſolution. 

iy Though a general act of pardon 
e- had paſſed, out of Which the biſhop 
he of Wincheſter alone was excepted, 
c- a fear ſeems to have been enter. 
o- tained that ſuch an act might not 
of operate upon the impeachments of 
ent the former parliament. On the laſt 
'he day of the ſeſſion, therefore, after 
er, the royal anſwers to the petitions 
the had been read, and when all were 
the departing, the ſpeaker, Sir Thomas 


Hungerford, repreſented that many 
perſons, men as well as women, had 


lay been impeached in the laſt parlia- 
ot- ment, adjudged without due proceſs 
Was to certain penalties, and forecloſed 
lay of that common liberty, which all 


loyal ſubjects ought to enjoy; 


lia- wherefore he prayed the king, in 
ter that his year of jubilee, graciouſly 
s li- to reſtore all ſuch to their former 
He rank and degree, notwithſtanding 
ome the judgments againſt them. On 
„li a- the part of the king it was aſked, 
the it this application was meant for all 
y be 


= :{/7, 


Win, &c. &c, 
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clare diſtinctly in writing what and 


who had been impeached, or only 
for a part of them? This was a 
very neceſſary queſtion, ſince many 
who ſtood 1mpeached (Elys for 
one) had not received judgment. 
The anſwer was, for all. The 
commons were then directed to de- 


for whom they prayed, and the 
king's grace was promiſed to them, 
ſubject to the royal pleaſure.— Here 
ended the parliament; but ſoon 
after ſeven petitions were delivered 
and entered, without any anſwers; 
to explain which, there is a remark 


at the end of them, that no anſwer 


was made by the lords in that par- 
liament, ror could be, on account of 
the time when they were delivered, 
This after-piece was a farce ma- 
nifeſtly planned“ between the duke 
of Lancaſter, who was virtually the 
king in this parliament, and his 
ſteward, the ſpeaker. It as plainly 
appears to have been wholly con- 
trived for the ſake of Alice Perrers; 


ſince the petition afterwards deli- 


vered in the name of the commons 
on her behalf, is the only one of 
the ſeven, that exactly correſponds 
in all its circumſtances, and for the 
moſt part in its very terms, with the 
ſpeaker's original application. We 
have reaſon indeed to ſuppoſe, that ſhe 
had already annulled all the former 
proceedings againſt herſelf in her 
own way. They ate not to be found 
on the rolls, but inſtead of them is a 
chaſm of no leſs than ten + entries at 
the very place where we might ex- 
pect to find them, unmediately pre- 
ceding the ordinance againſt her, 
which I clearly aroſe out of the facts 
appearing on the charges. Still (in 
whatever mode, and at whatever 


* Rege /ic volente (ſays Walſingham) perſonæ abjudicate priſtino ſtatui reflitus 
+ From No. 34 to No. 45. 
{ See the ſubſtance of the charges in A, Murimuth; MS, Lambeth 3 Walſing- 
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time, theſe records may have diſ- 
appeared) it was highly expedient 
that her return to court ſhould be 
ſanctioned in ſome manner by par- 
hament, There was little hope, 
howeyer, of obtaining the concur- 
rence of the lords. If a majority 
of that houſe could not be got (and 
that they could not, we have already 


feen) to agree in the reverſal of 


the ſentence againſt lord Latymer, 
2 nobleman both of talents and 
courage, diſtinguiſhed in the wars 


of the continent, much leſs would 


they be diſpoſed to favour Alice 
Perrers. It was neceſſary, there- 
fore, that the affair ſnould ſo be ma- 
naged, as not to ſubmit the queſtion 
to the ſenſe of the lords. Accord. 
ingly it was made a requeſt from the 
commons alone directly to the king; 
and the ſpecific petitions were deli- 
vered at a time, when, as the record 
itſelf obſerves, the lords could not 
take them into conſideration. 

If this explanation of the tranſ- 
action, indicated by its own internal 
evidence, be juſt, it much ſtrength- 
ens the authority. Otherwiſe the 
fact itſelf is ſufficient, that, the im- 


peachment of Elys being in the 


fiate above deſcribed, it was 
thought indiſpenſable in the ſecond 
parliament to apply for the king's 
pardon—to what effect? Not to re- 
mit the penalties of a ſentence, 
for none had been paſſed upon him, 
but to releaſe him from his bail; 
from which he would long before 
have been legally diſcharged, if the 
impeachment had long before abated. 

Another perſon, for whom a pe- 
tition was on this occaſion preſent- 


ed in the name of the commons, 


was Adam de Bury: and there are 


petitions word for word the ſame 
in favour of John de Leiceſter and 
Walter Spurrier. Their caſes, there- 
fore, we may conclude to have been 
the ſame; though the proceedings 


againſt them are loſt. Adam de Bury's 
caſe, however, we know. As ſoon as 


he had been impeached, the lords ſent 


for him, to anſwer, but he was not 


to be found, He had fled into 
Flanders: the commons waited till 
the laſt day of parliament, when 
they exhibited their articles againſt 
him. He ſeems, after the duke of 
Lancaſter's return to power, to have 


come back and ſurrendered him- 


ſelf; for he was now under bail in 
the new parliament. In conſe- 
quence the prayer of the commons 
for him, was, that he and his ſureties 
might be diſcharged. 

This is ſubje& to the fame in- 
ferences as the petition of Elys: 
but it happens beſides to be the 
vehicle of a conſiderable authority, 
the opinion of Selden. The com- 
mons, he obſerves, delivered their 
impeachment on the laſt day of 
parliament, © to the end, that the 
particulars of their accuſation might 
remain upon record againſt him 
hereafter * :Y=—to what purpoſe, if 
they remained a dead letter, extinct 
for ever in the very moment of their 
birth? No; he here plainly implies 
that right of continuation, Which 
he had before directly aſſerted + in 
the houſe of commons againſt the 
duke of Buckingham. For it ſhould 
be remembered, that Selden was not 
only eminent at the bar, particularly 


* Judic. in Parl. chap. 2. 
+ See Whitelock, p. 10; and Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 607: Tt was probably to one 
ex theſe that Lord Camden referred. See before, p. 58.—Sir Edward Coke, who 
fpoke immediately before Selden againſt the duke, grounded himſelf on the. pro- 
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illed in our ancient records, and 
a man of the moſt extenſive gene- 
ral learning; but an active member 
of parliament, and a manager of im- 
peachments : above all, he was a per- 
ſon whom the lords themſelves, in 
162 1, the great year of impeachments 
under James the Firſt, had ſelected 
to report to them on the privileges 
of the baronage, half of which work 
relates to their criminal juriſdiction, 


and in which the precedents of the 


Good Parliament have a conſpicu- 
ous place. 

A ſimilar circumſtance of acciden- 
tal connex1on with the chain of mo- 
dern authorities, gives ſtill greater 
importance to an entry that follows 
the ſeven unanſwered petitions, and 
cloſes the roll of that year. It is 
an application of the commons, nat 
to the king, requeſting a pardon, 
but to the lords, praying a judg- 
ment of honourable acquittal in fa- 
vour of fir Hugh Faſtolf, The 
terms of it ſtrongly mark the vio- 
lent party-ſpirit of the commons, 
who, without ſcruple, directly im- 
Pute to the proceedings of their pre- 
deceſſors, malice and hatred, ſlander 


and defamation, 


'The particulars of the impeach- 
ment are not known, as it is one of 
thoſe, which have been loſt from 
the records of the former year ; but 
at the end of that parliament, the 
commons, not being able to brin 
the cauſe then to trial, had Ars | 
that commiſſions might iſſue to take 
inqueſts generally on all extortions 


and other fimilar wrongs done in 


the twa counties of Norfalk and 
Suffolk, where the property of fir 
Hugh Faſtolf lay, and ſpecially alſo 
on the matters in the articles exhi- 
bited againſt him. Seventeen in- 
queſts had been accordingly taken, 
on all which he was acquitted, The 
Fommons now gome forward, and 
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pray, that the report of the chief 
commiſſioner may be received, and 
the fame of the party impeached 
may be cleared. The report was 
accordingly made by fir John Ca- 


vendiſh, and recorded in full par- 


liainent. | 

This is one of the precedents ſe- 
lected by the committee of lords in 
1673, as a foundation for the rule 
then propoſed and declared, that 
all buiineſs before the houſe in their 
court of judicature continued in 
the ſame ſtate from ſeſſion to ſeſſion. 
But it clearly goes much beyond 
that rule. It goes the whole length 
to which the rule was carried in 
the ſubſequent reſolution of 1678 ; 
ſince it is the caſe of an impeachment 
ated upon in a new parliament. 

There ftill remains, however, one 
obſervation ariſing aut of this laſt 
impeachment and that of Elys, 
which ſeems deciſive in ſhewing 
that the principle of continua- 
tion muſt have exiſted. It re- 


lates to the mode of trial, the proof 


being taken under a commiſſion, 
and then reported to the houſe, who 
gave judgment agreeably to the re- 
port. 
old in parliamentary cauſes of 
every deſcription, It ſeems indeed 
to have been the right of the pro- 
ſecutor (whether the king, the com- 
mons, or an individual) ſo to pro- 
ceed, whenever the nature of the 
charge, and the locality of the facts 
charged, fairly required it. Of this 
we have the ſtrongeſt confirmation, 
in a curious relick, preſerved among 
the very valuable papers of the 
Paſton family. It is a ſpeech of, 
the duke of Norfolk, on occafion 


of his moving ſuch a commiſſion for 


the proof of certain articles which. 
he had brought againſt the duke of 
Somerſet, the ſhort-lived ſucceſ- 
{gr of the” duke of Suffolk, in 

the 


This was not untrequent of 
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After reciting the ſtate and grounds 
of his accuſation *, * I require 
« you (lays he, addreſſing the 
houſe of lords) “ for as much as 
«« the greater part of the deeds 
«© committed by the duke of So- 
« merſet have been committed in 


.« the realm of France, that by the 


„laws of France, proceſs be made 
« thereupon; and that all things 
c which I have delivered, and ſhall 
ec deliver, be ſeen and underſtood 
„ by perſons having knowledge of 
« thoſe laws: and that the deeds 
committed by him in this realm, 
ec be in like manner ſeen and un- 


4 derſtood by perſons learned in 


« the laws of this land: —a diſ- 
tinction, which may throw light on 
the prayer of the commons in their 
articles againſt the duke of Suffolk, 
that proceedings might bad « in 
«« the ſame parliament, as the matters 
c“ and cauſes required,” all the facts 
there alledged having been com- 
mitted, or being capable of proof, 
in England, and upon the ſpot. The 
noble accuſer then goes on to move 
the lords, “ that for proof of the 
« charges they would grant com- 
«« miſſions to enquire thereof, as by 
« reaſon and of cuſtom it ought to 
« be done.” — Now ſhew ſuch a cuſ- 
tom, and you immediately ſhew the 
neceſſity of allowing the principle 
of continaation : for what return 


in thoſe times could have been made 


to ſuch a commiſlion within the uſual 


term of a ſingle parliament ? Down 


to the reign of Henry the Sixth, the 


common duration of a ſeſſion (which 
was then alſo the common duration 


of a parliament) was from fifteen to 
thirty days; very few fate more 


than forty days; and the Good Par-' 


lament was the firſt that laſted up- 


* See our volume for 1788, Antiquities, p. 113, 
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the favour of Henry the Sixth. 


wards of two months. It would 
have been a mockery and a denial of 
juſtice to have laid, in anſwer to ſuch 
an application, „ Take your com- 
miſſion, but let the proof ſo obtain. 
ed be reported before the diſſolu- 
tion of parliament, or there at once 
abates your proſecution.” But no 
ſuch anſwer ever was made, no ſuch 
anſwer could be made, for the peers 
and judges, ſome of whom were al- 
ways named on ſuch commiſſions, 
were neceſlarity attending in diſ- 
charge of their duty, as long as the 
legiſlature was aſſembled; it ws in 
the intervals only, that they thus 
gave facility to juſtice, and matured 
cauſes of ſtate, to receive the judg- 
ment of the enſuing parliament. 

Such then was the perfection in 
which our anceſtors eſtabliſhed the 
inquiſitorial power of the commons, 
on the memorable occaſion, where 
we firſt trace its exerciſe, The 
Good Parliament retroſpectively af- 
ſerted the principle of continuation 
in the very outſet of their career, 
on the impeachment of lord Laty- 
mer; they aſſerted it again proſpec- 
tively at the goal of their labours, 
in the articles which they exhibited 
againſt Adam de Bury; and in 
ſome other of their proſecutions, by 
praying commiſſions for the trial of 
the facts, they aſſerted it under co- 
ver of an accuſtomed practice, that 
implies it as a neceſſary and inva- 
riable conſequence. They did all 


this without objection at the time: 


and what they did was in this re- 


ſpect, and this alone, afterwards 


ſanctioned by a packed parliament, 
which was expreſsly made for the 
obliteration of theſe very proceed- 
ings, and with which, for that pur- 
pole, every kind of undue influence 
and unworthy artifice was employed. 
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If we purſue this, point a fingle 
ſep farther in hiſtory, we ſhall find 
that the ſame great men ſeem alſo 
to have vindicated another leading 
principle in the privilege of im- 
peachment. The commons *, to- 
wards the cloſe of the Good Par- 
liament, petitioned that none of the 
perſons then impeached and judged 
might receive any pardon, and that 


a law to that effect might be enacted 


for all ſimilar caſes in future. Par- 
dons, however, were obtained by the 


intervention of the commons in the 


manner above related, as if the roy- 
al prerogative alone were admitted 
to be not fully competent. Soon 
after this the king died. On the 


acceſſion of Richard, power once 
more changed hands. A pardon 


was granted to the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, who before had been ſingly 


excepted; if it could be called a 


pardon, which not ſo much remitted 
any offences to him, as ſolemnly de- 
clared his innocence. Sir Peter de 
la Mare was releaſed from priſon, 
and had his pardon alſo. A great 
council was ſummoned, when the 
lords appointed a new council of 
twelve, and at the head of it placed 
the biſhop of London and the earl 
of Marche, to the great ſatisfaction 


of the people, as we are diſtinctly 


told by the ancient hiitorians f. 
Under theſe auſpices, a parliament 
was not long after called; and the 
houſe of commons, to which were 
now returned all the old members 


excluded from the laſt by the in- 
trigues of the duke of Lancaſter, 


immediately choſe fir Peter de la 


Mare for their ſpeaker, The bu- 
ſineſs of the houſe was by him con- 


ducted with the fame ability as be- 
fore, and if poſlible with greater 


moderation, For when the com- 


mons petitioned for a council of 
nine to be named by the lords, in 
addition to the great officers of ſtate, 
aiming by this meaſure to exclude 
lord Latymer, and one or two others' 
of the duke of Lancaſter's princi- 
pal friends, whom, to reconcile all 
parties, the great council of the lords 
had previouſly placed there; they 
ſubjoined t, That they did not at 
&« all deſire then to take vengeance 
« of any, who had done amiſs in 
« time paſt, but that in time to come 
« ſuch evil-doers might be duly 
% puniſhed.” This may account 
why they did not attempt to proceed 
with any of the unfiniſhed proſecu- 
tions. It could not have been from 
any regard to the pardons; for 
where judgment had been given, 
they ſet aſide the pardons as mere 
nullities, without condeſcending 
to mention them. They petiti- 
oned that $ © all the evil counſellors 
« of the late king, that had before' 


c been convicted on full evidence, 


« and attainted, might be removed 


« from the king's councils; and 


« that neither they, nor others like 
« them, might ever be admitted 
« near the king's perſon, nor bear 
“ office under him.” What was 
thus done, as well as the impeach- 


ment of Alice Perrers in this par- 


liament, it is certain, cannot in 
ſtrict propriety be called a continu- 


ation of the proceedings in the two 


former parliaments, yet the impreſ- 
fion which theſe meaſures made on 


the public clearly ſhews the general 


ſenſe of the doctrine lately ſo diſ- 
puted. An hiſtorian, who lived 
near the time, mentions the bu- 
ſineſs of this parliament almoſt in 
the terms of the reſolution adopted 


* 50 Ed. III. No. 188, 189, + Walſingham, confirmed ſhortly by G. Thorn. 
by 


; 1 Rot. Parl. 1 Ric. II. No. 20. | I Ib. No. 49. 
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by the lords in 1673 *: „ Theſe 
« former members of the Good Par- 
* lament (ſays he) reſumed their 
* proceedings in the fame place, 
„ where they left them.“ 

Many other meaſures were taken 
by this parliament in the ſame ſpi- 


rit ; but as they are not connected 


with the preſent ſubject, we paſs 


them by, It is glory ſufficient for 


the diſtinguiſhed men of that time 
to have fixed this key-ſtone of the 
Enghſh conſtittution. The power 
of impeachment is alike the ſecu- 
rity of the people and the prince; 
it protects the people, by hold- 
ing forth a ſalutary terror to 
miniſters, and by attaching on their 


reſponſibility reconciles to public 


fafety the maxim of our conſti- 


tution, which attributes a ſort of 


divinity to the king, that he can do 
no wrong: at the ſame time it is 
2 privilege of- the commons, that 
calls into activity the nobleſt privi- 


lege of the peers, as hereditary 


judges of the realm, in their origi- 
nal juriſdiction, which alone, circum- 
ſeribed by no local limits, and fetter 
ed by no rules but thoſe of ſubſtan- 
tial juſtice, extends with the extent 
of our empire, and reaches acroſs half 


the globe every offence of crimi- 


nals, however powerful, that touches 
the proſperity, honour, or dignity of 
the Britiſh name. Thus important in 
every conſideration, it ought, even 
for the ſake of the crown itſelf, to be 


capable of being carried to its deſ- 


timed end uninterrupted by the act 


of the crown, whether directly by 
a a pardon, or indirectly by a diſſo- 


Intion ; and after jarring prece- 
dents, though of unequal authority, 
under the family of Stuart, we now 


jufly reckon it a double victory to 


the conſtitution, that the very law 
which ſettles the crown on the line 


of the reigning ſovereign, provides 
againſt the pleading of a royal par- 
don in bar of an impeachment; and 
that the right of the commons to 
continue their proſecutions from 
parliament to parliament ſeems at 
length to be for ever aſcertained by 
the late ſolemn determination: yet we 
find that in both theſe reſpects, we 
have only re-eſtabliſhed that purity 


of principle, with which this vital 


energy of our conſtitution began. 
The period, to which this ſubject 
has led us, is in itſelf highly inte- 
reſting. It is the cloſe of a reign 
that ſhines with ſingular luſtre, both 
in our civil and military annals, 


It preſents to us the Black Prince, 


the favourite hero of Engliſh ſtory, 
exerting himſelf in the laſt moments 
of his life, not merely to ſecure a 
ſeeptre to his ſon, but to ſecure to 


him alſo a well-governed and hap- 
Py people: and in the midſt of the 


very ſame tranſactions, we ſee the 


origin of a long train of ſubſequent 
events, in the connection then form- 


ed between the duke of Lancaſter 


and lord Perey, who, for his own 
ruin, and the deſtruction of his 
houſe, was the principal inſtrument 
of raiſing Henry the Fourth to the 
throne. But undoubtedly the moſt 
prominent object of attention is 
the completion which was given, by 
theſe impeachments of the Good 
Parliament, to all the conſtitutional 
ſtruggles of this long reign; which 
he muſt accurately examine in the 
records of parliament, who would 
well underitand the conſtitution of 
his country. Till we come down to 


*Walſingham, who after telling us of what members this parliament conſiſted, 


goes on thus: 


Hi itaque reſumentes petitiones ſuas eo in loco, quo privs dimiſe- 


« rant, inftiterunt de bannitione illius Aliciæ Perrers, &c. &c,* He publiſhed 
his Hypodeigma Neuftrie in 1418, within my years from the time of this par- 
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and parliament, in the time of 
Charles the Firſt, (and the commons 
then grounded themſelves, in ſome of 
their firſt and beſt meaſures *, on the 
precedents of the Good Parliament) 
all the reſt of our hiſtory put together 
does not afford ſo much matter for 
uſeful obſervation, as the reigns of 
Edward the Third, Richard the 
Second, and the firſt years of Henry 
the Fourth. It is much to be wiſh- 
ed, that a new narrative were writ- 
ten of the proceedings in parlia- 
ment during theſe reigns. The 
rolls are now in the hands of 
the public, The hiſtorian would 
not, like former writers, be com- 
pelled to draw his intelligence from 
ſhallow and deceitful ſources. He 
would have the means of avoid- 
ing the groſs errors into which 
they have fallen by following the 
abridgment, that goes under the 
name of Sir Robert Cotton; a work 
ſhort, confuſed, and in ſome very 
memorable inſtances + directly re- 
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the great conteſt between the king 


pugnant to the truth of the record, 
He muſt nevertheleſs call in to his 
aid all the lights which he can ob- 
tain from all the hiſtorians who 
lived neareſt to the times; and from 
them he mult gather, where he can, 
the party-ſpirit and complexion of 
the ſeveral parliaments. From a 
neglect of this neceſſary caution, 
writers of conſiderable merit have 
miſled their readers by taking their 
notions of the conſtitution indiſ- 
criminately from parliaments of the 
beſt and worſt authority. They 
make no difference between the. 
two lat parliaments of Edward the 
Third, or between the firſt parlia- 
ment of Richard the Second, of ſo 
excellent a compoſition as we have 
ſeen it to be, and the laſt parliament 
of the ſame prince, which was 
packed by intrigues with the ſhe- 
riffs, and ſate in Weſtminſter Hall 
ſurrounded by an armed force, with 
bows bent, and arrows levelled at 
their breaits. 

Had ſuch a work exiſted, much 


See the ſpeech of Sir Edward Coke, Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 607, 
+ There is a ſtriking proof of this charge in the 17th year of Edward the 
Third, It is well known that the king had revoked and abrogated, by a procla- 
mation ſent round to the ſheriffs, a famous ſtatute of the laſt parliament ; yet, it is 
uniformly obſerved by our biftorians, that the commons (17 Ed. III.) to far from 
taking notice of this arbitrary conduR, conlented ro a regular repeal; and fo the 
Abridgment repreſents their petition, p. 39. No. 27.—But the real petition is di- 
rely the reverſe, It ſtrongly demands the oblervance of the ſtatute in queſtion, 
as having been purchaſed with the valuable conſideration of heavy ſubſidies tor 
two years, It is true, that the laſt entry but one on the ſtatute roll is a repeal, 
nearly the ſame in words as the king's aniwer to the petition of the commons z 


and it is ſaid to have been « accorded and affented j*'—but by what authority is 


not ſaid, The neareſt preceding entry, which does ſpecify at all, ſpecifies only 
the accord of the king and the great men, and the entry immediately preceding is 
clearly an act of the king and the lords alone, in their judicial capacity; after 
which, this repeal follows with an < Item.” But what was the conſequence? In 
the next parliament (18 Ed, III.) for the firſt time, the commons inſiſted, and 
with effect, that they might have redreſs of their grieyances before the end of par- 
liament, and that a commuttee of their houſe ſhould be appointed to ſtay and ſee, 
that the commons did not remain without remedy. Now, whence aroſe this 


L marked jealouſy at this particular period for the firſt time? It mult have been oc- 
aaſioned by ſome trick recently played the commons after they were gone; the 


repeal is the only thing on the roll of the laſt parliament to which we can fairl 
apply it. The check thus put on the fraudulent making-up of the ſtatute roll 


was afterwards enforced at different times in the ſame reign, and was the corner- 


ſtone that gave ſtability to the pawer of the commons. Yet here we find in the 
abridgment a total ſilence, as before a complęat miſrepreſentation. 
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of this chapter might have been 
ſpared. Such as the digreſſion has 
been, the ſubje&t and the preſent 
eriſis ſeemed to demand it. Never 
was it ſo neceflary to inſpire men 
with a veneration for the wiſdom of 
their anceſtors. While they, who 


| had not the means of information, 


were contented to admire, it was 
of little comparative moment to alk 
why they did ſo; the conſtitution 
was ſafe in that admiration, Perhaps 
their attachment was the ſtronger, 
as they ſubſtituted the impetuous 
ardour of an honeſt paſſion for the 
flow aſſent of patient conviction. 
This may be called prejudice, yet 
farely it was a prejudice, laudable in 


its foundation, and uſeful in its ef- 


feats to the community; it was ra- 
ther a fair preſumption in favour 


of a conſtitution, under which they 


felt themſelves to be happy. There 


is much greater danger at preſent 


of their running into an oppoſite 
prejudice, of the moſt miſchievous 
tendency to ſociety. The buſy part 
of the people, not having leiſure for 
long diſquiſitions, may take it for 
granted, that they ought not to ad- 
mire at all, what they are told they 
muſt not admire without an enquiry 
which they cannot make. At the 
fame time they are flattered into a 


ready belief of their own ſuperiori- 
ty over their forefathers. It is for 


ever rung in their ears, that the 
preſent is an enlightened age, All 
now 15 one blaze of diſcovery. 'To 
ſhew our title to wiſdom, it 1s e- 
nough that we were born towards 
the cloſe of the eighteenth century. 
Into minds ſo prepared it is then 
eaſily inſtilled, that our boaſted con- 
ſtitution is but a clumſy piece of 
Gothic patch-work; that the great 
leaders of former times knew no- 
thing, obtained nothing, ſecured 
nothing ; only oppreſſion was ſome- 
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times reſiſted at the inſtant with a 
ſpirit worthy of imitation for no- 
bler ends. Nay, it is ſometimes 
inſiſted, that the moſt ſplendid at- 
chievements of liberty were but ſo 


many compromiſes made by trea- 


chery or ignorance; yet what 1s thug 


condemned, it is not thought neceſ- 
ſary to examine. To reſiſt the effect 


of theſe bad arts, every opportunity 
ſhould be ſeized to teach the people, 
that if they loved the conſtitution of 
their country without reaſon, be- 
cauſe without knowledge, yet their 
affection was not againſt reaſon. 
To this end, we have dwelt the 
longer on the good deeds of a par- 
liament, which was moſt dear to 
thoſe who were the beſt judges of its 
merits; and of this we are perſuad- 
ed, that he, who moſt carefully 
ſearches into the monuments of 
thoſe times, will have leaſt confi- 


dence in the new light of mo- 


deru philoſophy. He will leave 
all exultation on this head to thoſe 
who, concealing under an arro- 
gant contempt of antiquity their 


cwn want of diligence to inveſti. 


gate, or of capacity to underſtand, 
ſhut their eyes to every thing before 
the Revolution ; who, in that laſt of 
many great epochs, look to nothing 
that was done by the illuſtrious 
actors in it, nothing that was de- 
clared by the legiſlature, but mere- 
ly to ſome latent principle which is 
now pretended to have been in- 
volved in it; and who think it only 
worthy of being cheriſhed, as it may 
be the fruitful ſeed and germ of 
future revolutions, and not as it is 
the root of an eſtabliſhment which, 
under the bleſſing of Providence, has 
ſtruck its ſpurs deep into the ſoil, 
and all the branches of which, we 
truſt, may continue to defy the 
ſtorms that beat upon it, and threaten 
ſoon to aſſail it with redoubled fury. 
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Ar with Tippoo Sultan. General view of our policy towards the Mauhom- 
Our conduct towards Hyder Ally and his fort 
Immediate cauſe of the war. Mr. Hippeſley's motion on this 
habet. Debates. Mr. Dundas's rejoluttons approving the conduct of lord 

Unjucceſsful attempt to procure an abolition of the ſlave trade. 
Mr. Wilberforce s ſpeech. Summary of arguments on both fides. Bill for the 


relief of proteſting Koman Cathelics intreduced by Mr. Mitford. Mr. Fox 
objeche to it, as including Roman Catholics only of a particular deſeription, 


The Bench of Biſhops ſupport it in the houſe of lords. Speech of the 


biſhop of St. David's. 


HE excurſion which we made 

in the laſt chapter, into the 
antient hiſtory of our own conſti- 
tution, aroſe out of an enquiry in- 


ſtituted by parliament, into the 
conduct of our firft governor gene- 


ral of Bengal: we now are con- 
ducted back, by the train of pro- 
ccedings in parliament, to another 
quarter of our extenſive empire in 
the Eaſt. The king's ſpeech al- 
luded to hoſtilities which, in the 
year 1790, had broken out in the 
ſouthern extremity of Indoſtan, 
and in which the Engliſh, the Mah- 
rattas, the nizam of the Deccan, 
and the nabob of Arcot, were com- 
bined againſt the ſultan of Myſore. 
Our relation of the various events 
of this war we ſhall reſerve till the 
year 1792, when it was happily and 


wiſely terminated by the peace of 


Seringapatam. Here, to make the 
debates on the juſtice -and expe- 
diency of the meaſure more intel- 
ligible, we ſhall premiſe a ſhort view 
ot our general policy towards the 
Mahommedan powers in the neigh- 
bourhood of our reſpective preſi- 
dencies, and our actual conduct to- 
Wards Hyder Ally Khan and his 
on. 

The Mahommedan power in My- 
ore was wholly founded by Hyder. 
The events which led to his eſta- 
Vos, XXXIII. 


bliſhment, as an independant poten- 


tate, were nearly coeval with the 


revolutions in Bengal, which ended 
in the acquiſition of the Dewannee 
by the company, and in effect gave 
us the dominion of a rich, fertile, 
and populous territory. Our ag- 
grandizement {prang out of the 
weakneſs of the Mogul empire,which 
in conſequence of ſucceſſive inva- 
ſions from the {ſide of Perſia, had 
been broken in pieces ; all the 
viceroys and governors aſſuming 
independence in their ſeveral pro- 
vinces and diſtricts, and exhauſting 
their ſtrength in mutual conten- 
tions. But the ſame circumſtances, 
which now favoured us, had long 


before aſſiſted the great Hindoo 


power, the confederacy of the Mah- 
rattas, to extend their conqueſts inter- 
nally from the northern circars of 
the nizam, on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel, to the confines of Agra and 
Delhi, and acroſs from fea to ſea, 
from the gulf of Cambay to the bay 
of Bengal. From their geographical 
ſituation, in the center of the penin- 
ſula, they preſſed with a compact 
and conſolidated force againſt the 
divided relics of the Mahommedan 
empire, with which they were ſur- 
rounded. To the government of 
Bengal they were peculiarly an ob- 
je& of jealouſy and alarm: fince, 
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under an old grant from the court 
of Delhi, they aſſerted a claim to 
the receipt of chout, or a thibute 
of one-fourth part from the reve- 


nues of that province. This had 
been enforced by them with an im- 
menſe army of cavalry, that pillag- 
ed all the frontier diſtricts of Bengal, 
for ten ſueceſſive years, in the time 
of Aliverdy Khan. The internal 
embarraſſments of their own govern- 
ment at length obliged them to de- 
ſiſt, but the ground of their demand 
they have never abandoned. | 
'Theſe circumſtances ſeemed to 
point out an obvious policy. It was 


our intereſt to preſerve all the con- 


terminous ſoubahdars and nabobs 
in ſuch a ſtate as to form a barrier 
againſt the common enemy, the 
Mahrattas To have obtained 
that ſecurity for the peace of our 
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own poſſeſſions, we ſhowld hats 
employed all our good offices. Hy- 
der Ally, more eſpecially, was qua- 
lified to have been at the head of 
ſuch a ſyſtem. He had raiſed him- 
ſelf on the ruin of an ancient dynaſty 
of Hindoo kings. While he pol- 
ſeſſed but a ſmall part of Myſore, 
in the character of regent, the pro- 


greſs of his fortunes was oppoſed 


by the Mahrattas. They beheged 
him in the fortreſs of Bangalore; 
but he repulſed them, and after he had 
become maſter of the whole king- 
dom, retaliated upon them the in- 
juries which they had done him, 
He was daily enlarging his bounds 
at their expence. 

The court of directors clearly 
ſaw, and * in their diſpatches mark- 
ed out the track which their ſer- 
vants ſhould follow. But the in- 


There is one diſpatch of the directors in 1769, which recapitulates the ſub- 
ſtance of their former inſtructions fo pointedly, and to clearly lays down the 
policy which lord Cornwallis purſued, as far as circumſtances would allow, in the 
treaty of Seringapatam, that we ſhall iniert it here. 


General Letter to Bengal, June zoth, 1769. 


Par. 3. * In ſeveral of our letters, ſince we have been engaged as principal: 


in the politics of India, and particularly during the laſt two or three years, we 
have given our opinion, that the moſt prudent ſyſtem we could purſue, and the moſt 
likely to be attended with a permanent ſecurity to our poſſeſſions, would be to 
mcline to thoſe few chiefs of Indoſtan, who yet preſerve an independence of the 
Mahratta power, and are in a condition to ſtruggle with them; for, fo long as 
they are able to keep up that ſtruggle, the acquiſitions of the company will run 
no riſk of diſturbance. 

Par. 4. The Rohillas, the Jauts, the nabob of the Decan, the nabob ot 
Oude, and the Myſore ch:ef, have each in their turn kept the Mahrattas in action, 
and we wiſh them ſt1] to do it; it is therefere with great concern wwe ſee the war 
continuing with Hyder. and a probability of a rupture with Sujah Dowla and 
Nizam Ally. In tuch wars, we have every thing to loſe and nothing to gain; 
tor, ſuppgeng our operations is be attended with the utmoſt ſucceſs, and cur enemies 
reduced to our mercy, We can only wiſh to ſee them reflored to the condition from 
which they ſet out, that is u ſuch à degree of jorce and independence as may enable 
them flull to keep up the conteſt wwith the Mahrattas, aud with each other.” 


For the inveterate enmity of the nabob of Arcot to Hyder Ally, ſee the © Analyſis 
of India, by Mr. R. J. Sullivan, a gentleman whoſe authority is unqueſtionable in 
this reſpect, as he had bten an agent of the nabob. Sec alſo our volumes tor 
1769 ind 1782. 
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nence of the nabob of Arcot over 
the preſidency of Madras, is well 
known; and he was the inveterate 
enemy of the Myſore chief. At once 
to oratify his ambition, and to emu- 
late the late ſplendid acquiſitions 
on the banks of the Ganges, the 
preſident and council, about the year 
1707, entered on a plan of obtain- 
ing the ſoubahdarry of the Deccan 
for the nabob of Arcot, and of re- 
inſtating the royal family of Myſore, 
under the protection of the ſame 
nabob and the Engliſh. 'This was 
met by a counter-treaty of partition 
between Hyder and. the nizam. A 
war enſued. Beaten in the field, Hy- 
der ſtill had the addreſs to baffle all 
our operations, by avoiding a gene- 


ral engagement, cutting off our gar- 


riſons, and intercepting our con- 
vovs; while his ſon Tippoo, then 
a youth of eighteen, at the head of 
a conſiderable detachment of horſe, 
ſurprized the town, and almoſt car- 
ried the fort of Madras. After one 
campaign, a treaty was concluded 
with the nizam; and it was made 
an expreſs ſtipulation, that he ſhould 
join in puniſhing his late ally as a 
rebel and uſurper; while, for a diſ- 
trict, formerly wreſted by Hyder 


from the nizam, and now ceded 


to us by the latter, we agreed to pay 
chout to the Mahrattas. But we 
were ſaved the payment of this 
chout, for we never were able to 
get poſſeſſion of the lands; and the 
next year the rebel and uſurper dic- 
tated a peace to us at the gates of 
Madras. 

The diſgrace which we had thus 
ſuffered ſeems to have made a 
deeper impreſſion on our minds 
than the moderation with which 
Hyder uſed his advantage. Nor 
did the nabob of Arcot ccaſe to 


employ all his influence to inflame 


our animoſity. The treaty fixed the 


rate at which aſſiſtance was to be 
mutually afforded : Hyder often ap- 
plied, when he was attacked by the 
Mahrattas, but, the company not 
being poſitively bound by the letter 
of the treaty, no aid was ever given. 
During ten years of peace he was 
more and more alięnated from us. 
The year 1779 opened an extra- 
ordinary ſcene. The Mahrattas 
were at war both with the Engliſh 
and with the chief of Myſore. 
'They were inclined to an accom- 
modation with us, in the hope of 
gaining our aſſiſtance for the ruin 
of Hyder. On his part, he pro- 
poſed a treaty of cloſer amity with 
us. We declined both; and ſuch 
was the infatuated conduct of the 
preſidency of Madras, though diſ- 
approved by the ſupreme govern- 
ment of Bengal, that the nizam at 
the ſame time was ſo exaſperated 
by them, as to project and form 


the great league between three 


powers the moſt rootedly hoftile— 
himſelf, Hyder Ally, and the dit- 
ferent members of the Mahratta 
confederacy; among whom may be 
reckoned, on this occaſion, the ra- 
Jah of Berar. We now once more 
ſmarted under the vengeance of 
Hyder. He again invaded the Car- 
natic, deſolating the country be- 
fore him, and carrying fire, ſword, 
and famine to the gates of Madras. 
Upon him, therefore, as our moſt 
formidable antagonilt, all our in- 
dignation was turned: and, preſſed 


as Mr. Haſtings was in 1780, by 


the complicated difficulties of the 
war (ſo preſſed, as to purchaſe the 
neutrality of Berar with a large 
ſum of money, which, on whatever 
pretence it may have been paid, was 
received under the name of chout 
from Bengal) he yet urged it as a 
neceſſary condition of peace with 
the Mahrattas, that they ſhould join 
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their troops with onrs, for the ex- 
tirpation of their confederate and 
partner of the war, But they re- 
jected the propoſition with ſtrong 
language of diſdain : © Would not 
« this,” ſaid they, „fix the ſtamp 
* of infamy upon us for ever? 
« Would any prince, for genera- 
tions to come, ever after aflilt or 
„e unite with the peſhwa?” At 
the ſame time they regretted the 
lols of the former opportunity, 
« which would not have left a trace 
* of Hyder;“ and they hinted far- 
ther, “ that, as for the ſake of ap- 
„ pcarances a pretence was neceſ- 
* fary, they would conſult and find 
out ſome accuſation againſt him 
* the firſt opportunity,” And ſub- 
ject to this mental reſervation, this 
jecret underſtanding, mimical to 
Hyder, was the treaty with the 


Mahrattas ultimately concluded. 


The governor-general, in a ſhort 
ſet of inſtructions to Mr. Anderſon, 
one of his negociators, recurs no 
leſs than three times to the ropic of 
Hyder Ally. This is the burthen 
of all-“ We want nothing of the 
« Mahrattas but their aſſiſtance 
te againſt Hyder.“ In decency, he 
admits, they cannot make a poſi- 
tive engagement to this effect: 
« but prevail upon them,“ adds he, 
« toinvade his dominious; pretexts 
« will not be wanting when they 
„ ſha!l perceive the facility of 
making conqueſts upon him.“ 
Hitherto che Myſore chict, while 
he complained of the treatment 
which he received from the preti- 
dency of Madras, had profeſſed 
much reſpect for our other prefi- 


dencies, and the Engliſh nation in 


general, The ſupreme govern- 
ment had now declared, if poflible, 
ſtil! more violently againſt him, 
Nor was there any need of ſpies 
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and hircarrahs to penetrate theſe 
myſteries of the Durbar, Mr. Haſ- 
tings himſelf publiſhed them in the 
Laſt, with his narrative of the in- 
ſurrection in Benares. The nabob, 
therefore, could not be ignorant of 
the plot for his deſtruction: how 
the knowledge of it affected him, 
he did not live to manifeſt by his 
actions. | 
He was ſucceeded by his fon 
Tippoo, who firſt aſſumed the title 
of Sultan. Young, enterpriſing, 
ſaperior to his father in military ta- 
lents, as inferior to him in the diſſi- 
mulation of Indian politics, and 
nurſed in conflicts with the Engliſh, 
from whom he had gathered his firſt 
laurels, we cannot wonder, if he felt 
a deeper reſentment of our beha- 
viour. He accepted indeed propo- 
ſals for a pacification, which Was 
expedient for his own affairs at the 
commencement of his reign : yer it 
is highly probable, that he waited 
only for a tavourable occaſion to 
diſtreſs, if not to deſtroy us. The hoſ- 
tile diſpoſition evinced by our gover- 
nors, from the firſt eſtabliſhment of 
his father's power, could not but have 
fixed a ſuſpicion and dread of us, 
not to be removed by the wiſer and 
more equitable adminiſtration of 
one man. He had too much reaſon 
for the greater part of his life to 
conſider us as the unalterable enc- 
mies of his family and throne; it 
was natural therefore, that after our 
lat intrigues with the Mahrattas, 
he ſhould draw cloſer his alliance 
zith the ancient enemies of Eng- 
land. 

On the other hand, if our inten- 
tions were now uvright and fincere, 
we could only regulate our conduct 
by that of the Sultan. All who 
adrminifier public affairs are under 
the deſpotic controul of exiſting 
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circumſtances. He who acts with 
conſcientious integrity, as they di- 
rect, does his duty. Some reference 
may be had to the paſt, but if we 
formerly endangered the ſafety of 
another, no ſente of juſtice directs 
us in return to betray our own. We 
certainly did not ſeek the pretext 
of a quarrel, It is ſaid, that we 
refuſed to aid the Mahrattas in the 
invaſion of Myſore; and though 
we had too much room to ſuſpect, 
yet we did not haſtily reſent the 


Sultan's evaſion of the article in his 


treaty, by which he ftipulated to 
liberate all his Engliſh priſoners : 
but it was impoſſible to overlook 
his deſigns, when he publicly ſent 
a ſplendid embaſſy to the court of 
France. The condition of that 
kingdom at the time, when the re- 
volution was preparing, and almoſt 
ready to explode, prevented any 
unfriendly interference from that 
quarter; and jealous as Spain then 


began to be of our new ſettlements. 


and commerce juſt opening in the 
South Seas, by means of our Orien- 
tal poſſeſſions, yet ſhe alone could 
not venture to provoke the might 
of Great Britain. Still it became 
neceſſary for us to be vigilant, and 
to anticipate, where we could, and 
when in juſtice we might, the effects 
of a combination, which other times 
might call into action injuriouſly, 
if not fatally to our intereſts in the 
Eaſt. We could ill truſt the love 
of peace profeſſed by the national 
aſſembly. From the beginning, no 
ſecret was made of thoſe views, 
which ſoon after, and long before 
any diſpute with this country, were 
openly declared by the leaders of 
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the revolution and their adherents; 
who inveighed, in the reports of 


their committees, and in popular 
publications, againſt the former 


neglect of India. They brought it 
as a principal charge. againf the 


old government, that, “under pre- 


« tence of trade,” they had not col- 
lected a great force of ſhips and 
men, ready at the firſt ſignal to 
pour down upon us from their 
iſlands in the Eaſtern Occan. 

Of the oſtenſible ground of the 
war with Tippoo Sultan, we fhall 
now give a ſummary account. Ihe 
Dutch, for 150 years, had been in 
poſſeſſion of two forts, Cranganore 
and Jacottah ; which they took ſrom 


the Portugneze, who had been maſ- 


ters of them nearly as much longer. 
They are ſituated between the coun- 
try of Mytore and Old Cochin, their 
moſt valuable ſettlement in India. 
Cranganore, from its vicinity to 
the boundary of the Myſorean 
kingdom, was deemed by Hyder 
Ally a place of conſiderable 1mpor- 
tance ; which induced him, previ- 


ous to his rupture with the Engliſh, 


in the year 1780, to ſeize and gar- 
riſon it, under pretence that it be- 
longed to his tributary, the rajah 
of Cochin. The Dutch, however. 
during that war, again contrived 
to obtain poſſeſſion of it, Hyder Al- 
ly being compelled to withdraw all 
his garriſons from the Malabar 
coaſt. Of the conduct of the 
Dutch on this occafion, who were 
at the ſame time leagued with Hy- 
der and the French againſt the Eng- 
laſh, complaints were made by the 
enraged nabob. Afterwards, by 
the mediation of the French, the 


* See La Croix on the Conftitutions of Europe, Engl, Tranſ. vol. ii. p. 340, 
and the note. The original was publiſhed early in 1791 ; the tranſlation early in 
1792. Briſſot too, in his celebrated pamphlet publiſhed in May 1793, accuſes his 
opponents for not having uſed ““ the implacable enmity”* of the Eaſtern Mithri- 


Gates againſt this country, Engl, Tranſ. p. 66. 
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affair was ſome way or other com- 
promiſed. Tippoo, however, in 
the year 1789, again laid claim to 
the fort, and reſolved to ſupport his 
claim by the ſword. He marched, 
in the month of June, a formidable 
army towards Cranganore, with an 


avowed intention of recovering it. 


Alarmed at theſe preparations, the 
Dutch immediately propoſed to ſell 
both the forts of Cranganore and 


Jacottah to the rajah of Travan- 
core, an ally of the Britiſh govern- 


ment. The rajah, depending per- 


haps upon our aſſiſtance, if attacked 
by Tippoo Sultan, acceded to the 
propoſal of the Dutch; who, by this 
happy manceuvre, 1 the 


terrific ægis of Britiſh protection 


between the territory of their reſt- 
leſs foe and their own rich but fee- 
ble ſettlement at Cochin. The ſul- 
tan, irritated that the rajah ſhould 
make ſuch a purchaſe without his 
conſent, to whom he inñſted the 
forts in right belonged, and having 
pretended that ſome of his rebel 
ſubjects had found an aſylum in the 
rajah's dominions, collected a pow- 
erful force, and on the 29th of De- 
cember commenced a ſudden attack 
upon the lines (or boundary) of 
Travancore. It was impoſſible that 
we could behold a proceeding of 
this kind with indifference. We 
had no right to decide on the juſtice 
of the oppoſite claims, without the 
conſent of both parties ; but even a 
diſputed title, in an acknowledged 
ally, was enough to warrant us in 
protecting him by arms againſt an 
armed aggreſſion, eſpecially from 
an ambitious monarch, who at that 
very time was ſuſpected of plotting 
the total deſtr ction of the Britiſh em- 
pire in ludia.— Such was the origin 
of our interference upon this occa- 
ſion. 

In conſequence of the paſſage in 
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his majeſty's ſpeech relating to thig 
ſubject, Mr. Hippeſley, on the 22d 
of December, 1790, moved, that co- 
pies of the correſpondence relative 
to the attack of Tippoo Sultan on 
the lines of Travancore, ſhould be 
laid before the houſe. He ſtated 
that the rajah of 'Travancore, who 
was our ally, had purchaſed the forts 
of Cranganore and Jacottah of the 
Dutch. Tippoo Sultan objected ta 


the legality of this purchaſe, aſſert- 
ing in his own right a feudal claim 


to the forts in queſtion, as ſovercign 
of Myſore. The rajah having 
peremptorily refuſed to relinquiſh 
the forts, Tippoo marched towards 
the 'Travancore lines, (the boun- 
daries of the rajah's territory) and 
commenced hoflilities. Such was 
the ſimple ſtatement of the fact. 
But before we took up the cauſe of 
the rajah, he contended, that we 
ought to conſider, whether Tippoo's 
claim might not be founded upon 
law, agreeably to the eſtabliſhed 
feudal ſyſtem of India; and whether 
the rajah himſelf had acted in ſuch 
a manner as to be entitled to our 
ſupport. Cranganore was fituated 
north of Travancore, and of Cochin. 
Cochin had been indiſputably tri- 
butary' to Hyder Ally, and he 
believed to Tippoo. Cranganore 
was probably in the ſame predica- 
ment; the preſumption 'was cer- 
tainly in favour of ſuch a ſuppoſi- 
tion, as moſt of the little rajah- 
ſhips on that part of the coaſt had 
been at ſome time or other tributary 
to the Myſorean Sultan. The cir- 


cumſtance of Cranganore's having 


been in the poſſeſſion of the Dutch, 
was obſerved to be of no conle- 
quence, as {till it might have owed 

tealty to Tippoo. | 
The rajah of Travancore had 
long wiſhed to obtain theſe forts, 
and had applied about two years 
betore 
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efore to Sir Archibald Campbell, 

cen governor of Madras, for per- 

| W million to negociate a purchaſe ; but 
| Sir A. Campbell expreſſed . his 
; direct diſapprobation of the mea- 
ſure. After that gentleman had 
X left India, the rajah wrote to his 
„ ME fucceffor Mr. Hollond, briefly ob- 
: ſerving that he had completed the 
n purchaſe of the forts of Cranganore 
and Jacottah, with the concurrence 


A W of the Britich government. In ſuch 
_ tranſaction, he conceived, that 
| W there appeared, on the part of the 
x W rajah, more deceit than honour. 

8 : In defence of 'Tippoo's conduct, 
_ be thought likewiſe it might be 
g [M8 favly argued, that it was impoſſible 
s bor him, as ſultan of Myſore, to 
+ [ behold the transfer of theſe forts 
t 0 the rajah of Travancore with in- 
„e difference. In the hands of the 
»; Dutch, a mere trading company, 
n Cranganore was of little import- 
dance; but in the poſſeſſion of an 
= » active ally of the Britiſhgovernment, 
ch tt aſſumed a very different aſpect. 
ur As he queſtioned the juſtice, fo 
ed had he his doubts upon the policy 
in. of the war. The Mahrattas and 
i. dhe nizam were to be our allies. 
he ln his opinion, little dependance 
re could be placed on either. Mahratta 
=. faith was as proverbial in India as 
er. the Punica fides had been in ancient 
„a. ome. And could we, he exclaim- 


ed, ſo eaſily forget the general con- 
federacy of 1780 among the native 
powers; a conſpiracy headed by 
the nizam himſelf, the object of 
which was, to exterminate the 
Britiſh nation from India ? 
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remarked, that Tippoo had an army 
of 150,000 men, a large corps of 
Europeans, well officered, and an 
2dmirable train of artillery. He 
poſſeſſed a revenue of five millions, 


On the ſubje& of reſources, he 


[87 


and could boaſt a treaſury of at 
leaſt eight or nine millions. Jo all 
this what could we oppoſe, but an 


exhaulted treaſury, and a tottering - 


credit? | | 

Mr. Francis ſeconded the mo- 
tion, and argued againit the im- 
policy of extending our territories 
in India, and of forming alliances 
with the native princes of that 
country, He obſerved, that there 
exiſted a mutual jealouſy between 
Tippoo and the nizam, which it 
was our intereſt to encourage. 
But the Mahrattas were the power, 
which we had moſt reaſon to dread. 
It would therefore be extremely un- 
wiſe to extirpate Tippoo, if his 
extirpation depended upon our 
will, as ſuch a circumſtance would 
give the Mahrattas an extent of 
territory, and a degree of influence, 
which might prove highly dange- 
rous to the Britiſh intereſts in 
India. 

Mr, Dundas ſtated, that Cranga- 
nore, Jacottan, and Cochin were 
places of conſiderable ſtrength in 
the hands of the Dutch. That 
politic people, being alarmed at the 
warlike preparations of Tippoo, 
pointing towards the quarter in 
which theſe poſſeſſions were ſituated, 
became deſirous of making over 
the forts of Cranganore and Ja- 
cottah to the rajah of Travancore, 
whom they knew to be our ally; 
that, by thus in effect throwing 
themſelves under the protection of 
the Britiſh government, they might 
raiſe a barrier io Cochin, their 
moſt valuable poſſeſſion on the con- 
tinent of India. After the purchaſe 
was completed, Tippoo Sultan ſet: 
up a fort of claim to the forts in 
queſtion by way of obtaining a pre- 
text for his hoſtile proceedings. 
But this was not the firſt time that 
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the ambitious views of Tippoo had 
been manifeſted. In the year 1788 
he advanced with a formidable army 
frontiers of Travancore, 
without the leaſt provocation on 


the part of the rajah ; and was with 


difficulty induced, notwithſtanding 
the ſpirited remonſtrances of the 
Britiſh government, to retire to his 
own dominions. He was repreſent- 
ed as a reſtleſs tyrant, ever bent 
upon ſchemes of aggrandizement, 
and ever viewing us with a jealous 
and a hoſtile eye. We had on our 
part moſt religiouſly kept the treaty 
of Mangalore, but he had conti- 
nually ſhewn an inclination to 
violate it. | 


Mr. Dundas remarked, that, how 


numerous ſoever the troops of our 
adverſary might be, and whatever 
might be his revenues, we had little 
to fear on that head, as our army 
in India was perhaps the fineſt that 
had ever appeared in that part of 
the world; and as, inſtead of ſup- 
porting a war againſt the French, 
the Dutch, the Mahrattas, all the 
European and all the native powers, 
we ſhould contend with only one 
of them. | 
Mr. Fox, in ſupporting the grounds 
taken by Mr. Hippeſley and Mr. 
Francis, ſaid, that he trufted that a 


war for conquett would never be 


undertaken by England, either in 
India or in Europe. 

The motion paſſed without op- 
poſition. 

On the 28th of February, Mr. 
Hippeſley moved, that the zyth 
clauſe of an act made in the 24th 
year of his preſent majeſty, which 
diſavowed all ſchemes for the ex- 
tenſion of our territories in India, 
might be read; and that the iſt, 
2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 23d, and 44th re- 
ſolutions of the houſe of commons, 


ga the 1 5th of April 1782, might 


be likewiſe read, He then quoted 
ſeveral extracts from the correſpon. 
dence of the government of Fort St. 
George, in the years 1768, 1770, 
and 1771, tending to prove, that it 
would be always our belt policy to 
regard the Mahrattas with a dif. 
truſtful dread, and to preſerve at 
any price the friendſhip of the 
ſultan of Myſore. 

Previouſly to entering upon the 
grounds of the war, the members of 
oppoſition ſeverely aaimadverted on 
the treaties of offeufive and defenſive 
alliance, which had been recently 
concluded with the Mahrattas and 
thenizam. As Tippoo's invaſion of 
the territory of Travancore was al- 
lowed to be the origin of the war, 
it was remarked, that the defence of 
the rajah, the reparation due to him, 
and his future ſecurity, ought to have 
been particularly provided for in 
thoſe treaties ; but that in fact he 
was not once named in them. Not 
a ſingle word occurred, which al- 
luded to che cauſe of the quarrel, or 
from which it might be inferred, 
that the intereſts of the rajah were 
ever thought of. We could only 
collect from them, that Tippoo 
was a common enemy, that having 
had engagements with the three 
contracting parties, he had acted 
with infidelity towards all; and that 
we ought to deprive him of the 
means of diſturbing the general 
tranquillity in future. 

The queſtion of our interſe— 
rence was ſtated to be ſimply this: 
whether by any act of guarantee, 
expreſſed or implied, in the treat) 
of Mangalore, we were bound t1 
defend the rajah of Travancore in 
thoſe dominions only, which he poſ- 
ſefled at the date of the engage- 
ment, or to extend our protection 
to ſubſequent acquiſitions made by 
him, without our conſent or Kno- 
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Upon the ſuppoſition that 
we were bound to defend him in 
thoſe dominions only, which he 
poſſeſſed at the date of the engage- 
ment (a ſuppoſition certainly the 


ſedge. 


moſt reaſonable) there could not 
exiſt the leaſt poſſible occaſion for 
our involving ourſelves in the buſi- 
nels. | 
But arguments were not only 
brought againſt the neceſſity of our 
interference, but againſt the juſ- 
tice of it. The rajah was ſaid 
to be the aggreſſor, and not Tip- 
poo. In fupport of this opinion, 
leveral extracts were quoted from 
the correſpondence of our gover- 
nors in India, one of which was 
to the following effect, „That the 
rajah, by engaging in new con- 
nections with the Dutch, and by 
making concluſive purchaſes of 
torts or places in the territories of 
one of the tributaries of Tippoo 
Sultan (viz. the rajah of Cochin, ) 
not only without his conſent, but 
even at the time when ſuch tribu- 
tary was threatened with his reſent- 
ment, would juſtly draw 'Tippoo's 
reſentment upon himſelf, and by 
the ſame tranſaction forfeit all right 
to the company's friendihip or in- 
terference in his favour.” That the 
rajah acted under the conſciouſneſs 
of being engaged in an unjuſt and 
diſhonourable tranſaction, appeared 
from the duplicity which he practiſed 
towards the Britiſh government; 
tor the court of directors de- 
clared that nothing exiſted on the 
Madras records to corroborate his 
aſſertion of having obtained our 
conſent to the purchaſe; and Sir 
Archibald Campbell himſelf ex- 
pretsly denied, that he had ever 
giwen ſuch conſent; but obſerved, 
that on the contrary he had fignified 


ſtrongly urged, 


annual expence of 700,000 1. 


[39 
his entire diſapprobation of the 
meaſure, 

The impolicy of the war was 
Inſtead of at- 
tempting to annihilate the My- 
ſorean power, it was contended 
that it would be our greateſt wiſe 
dom to {ſupport and encourage it; 


and to preſerve it as a uſeful bar- 


rier againſt the more formidable 
power of the Mahrattas. In this 
point of view, preſent ſucceſs would 
prove future calamity ; and the ex- 
tirpation of the tvrant, whom we 
oppoſed, our own ruin. | 

But, whatever our inclinations 
might be in this reſpect, it was con- 
fidently aſlerted that we were by no 
means equal to the expences of an 
Indian war. It was remarked, from 
the confeſſion of our governors them- 
ſelves in India, that our revenues 
were exhauſted ; that the importance 
of the places in diſpute could not be 
oppoled to the ſerious conſequences 
of engaging in hottilities ; and that 
it was a conteſt, which, even if at- 
tended with ſucceſs, could not prove 
advantageous to our affairs. In 
the ſingle article of bullocks, it was 
conceived that we ſhould incur an 
Un- 
cer ſuch circumitances, a prudent 
government, inſtead of yielding to 
every flight impulſe of reſentment, 
ſhould have liſtened to an accom- 
modation; inſtead of inflaming the 
quarrel, ſhould have laboured ta 
appeale it. | 

In reply it was ſtated, that 
an attack had been aQually made 
by Tippoo Sultan on the lines 
of Travancore, which we were 
bound by the treaty of Mangalore 
to reſent : on that ground alone had 
we entered into the war. The con- 


duct of the rajah had not been ſuch 
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23 to juſtify our deſertion of him. 
But even granting that he had been 
guilty of an error, our Indian go- 
vernors would by no means have 
acted prudently, if they had given 
him up to the vengeance of Tip- 
poo. The pretended claim of that 
tyrant to the forts, was not the real 
origin of the war, Had this been 
the caſe, he would certainly have 


*emonſtrated previouſly to any hoſ- 


tile preparations ; inſtead of that, he 


marched with 150,000 men to the 


lines of Travancore, before he had 
made the leaſt complaints againſt 
the rajah's conduct. His plea of a 
prior claim, was a mere pretext af- 
terwards ſet up to give a colour of 
zuſtice to kis ambitious deſigns 
againft the rajah's dominions, By 
getting poſſeſſion of Cranganore and 
Jacottah, the keys of the rajahſhip 
of Travancore, he hoped to obtain 
the ability of overrunning, at his 
pleaſure, the whole kingdom. It 
muſt likewiſe be evident, that when- 
ever Tippoo ſhould be maſter of 
theſe forts, there would be an end of 
our own iccurity in the Carnatic. 
So far from conſidering the Mah- 
rattas as our natural enemies, it 
was ſaid that we ought to regard 
them as our beſt and moſt uſeful 
allies. The only Indian prince, 


who could be a real object of dread, 


was the enterprizing and unprin- 
cipled uſurper of Myſore. 

A peaceful negociation was aſiert- 
ed to be impoſſible. It had been 
attempted at the commencement 


of the diſpute; but Tippoo had 


twice attacked the lines of 'Travan- 
core, during the very period in 
which his meſſengers were on their 
way to Madras with letters, breath- 
ing pretended profeſſions of peace. 
Upon the whole, it was contended, 
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that the war was not leſs founded in 
juſtice than in policy. 
Mr. Fox, who ſpoke with his 


_ uſual energy againſt the war, a. 


mong other things, reprobated in 
very pointed terms the alliance, 
which had been entered into with 
the Mahrattas and the Nizam, for 
the purpoſe, as he conceived, of ex- 
tirpating Tippoo, and plundering 
his territories, It was ſingular, he 
obſerved, that at a time when the 
enlightened policy of the nations of 
Europe had abandoned all offenſive 
alliances, as if aſhamed of their hav- 
ing ever exiſted, we ſhould continue 
that diſgraceful ſyſtem in India, a 
country where we profeſſed to main- 
tain, and declared that we would 
maintain, the greateſt moderation. 
The moſt ſtriking inſtance of an 
offenſive alliance formed in Europe, 
was the family compact of the Houſe 
of Bourbon: that compact, as far 
as it was offenſive, became annihi- 
lated, as ſoon as a better govern- 


ment was eſtabliſhed in France; 


and he expreſſed a conviction, that 
it would never be revived, 

Mr. Pitt denied, that the treaties 
to which Mr. Fox alluded were in- 
tended to aim at the extirpation of 
Tippoo, and the diviſion of his king- 
dom, Mr. Francis made a ſeries 
of motions, tending to cenſure the 
principles of the war, and to pre- 
vent 1ts farther proſecution, which 


were all negatived. 


On the 22d of March Mr. Dun- 
das read the following reſolutions : 
« 'That it appears to this houſe, that 
the attacks made by Tippoo Sultan 
on the lines of Travancore, on the 
29th of December 1789, the 6th 0! 
March, and 15th of April, 1799, 
were unwarranted and unprovoked 
infractions of the treaty entered in- 
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Ito at Mangalore on the roth of 


n 5 March 1784. | 
bi. That the conduct of the go- 
a. ernor general of Bengal, in deter- 
in nmiring to proſecute With vigour the 
ce, ar againſt Tippoo Sultan, in con- 
i eequence of his attack on the terri- 
for tories of the rajah of Travancore, 
a; was highly meritorious, 
ae © That the treaties entered into 
he ovith the Nizam cc the iſt or June, 
the ard with the Mahrattas on the 7th 
- of of July 1790, were wiſely calcu- 
ire ted to add vigour to the opera- 
av. ions of war, and to promote the 
nue bature tranquillity of India; and 
„ a har the faith of the Britiſh nation 
uin. Nas pledged for the due perform- 
ul {once of the engagements contained 
on r the ſaid treaties.” 
an The arguments, which had been 
ve, i dvanced in the preceding debate, 
muſs both for and againſt the war, were 
far ſecond time brought forward, and 
hi. rged with new force and ability. 
ern. Mfhe conduct of lord Cornwallis, in 
m_ aking the treaties with the Mah- 
thi: Niattas and the Nizam, was warmly 
Fupported by Mr. Dundas on every 
ties round of wife and juſt policy. 
in. be reſolutions paſſed without a 
n of eiviſion. | | 
ing- In the houſe of lords, on the 11th 
ries f April, lord Portcheſter entered 
the to a long diſcuffion of the ſame 
pres Wubjet; and reprobated, in the 
hich ſtrongeſt language, the whole pro- 
eeedings of our government in In- 
2 5 Ela, pointing out the injuſtice and 
ons: ME aſtrous conſequences of the war; 
tha WE a, which he aſſerted the barba- 
ultan eus policy of the board of controul 
ad ſent forth to deſolate the plains 
n the f Ind; | Plains 
th of ME. ndia, and render execrable the 
790, aw name. His lordſhip's mo- 
ed ons for cenſuring the war, and for 
d in. euring peace upon moderate and 
to ME table terms, were negatived by 
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a majority of 77. Immediately 
after the former deciſion, lord Gren- 
ville roſe and made the ſame mo- 
tions in approbation of the war, as 
had previoully pailed in the houſe 
of commons; which were carried 
by a majority of 52. | 
The attention. of the Britiſh par- 
lament, which guards with un- 
ceaſing ſolicitude the intereſts of 
our widely - extended dominions 
(dominions, from ſome part or 
other of which, according to the 
old boaſt of the Spaniſh monarchy, 
the light of the lun may be ſaid 
never to be withdrawn) was next 
attracted from our eaſtern to our 
weſtern poſſeſſions; from the conſi- 
deration of the neceſſity to which 
we were driven, of proſecuting an 


active war againſt a powerful In- 


dian monarch, to the diſcuſſion. of a 


milder and more humane queſtion— 
the propriety of abohiſluvg our traffic 
in ſlaves. 

So early as the 4th of Febru- 
ary, Mr. Wilberforce had moved 
for the appointment of a committee 
to receive and examine evidence on 
this ſubject; which motion, after a 
ſhort debate, was put and carried. 
A conſiderable body of evidence 


having been thus taken, on the 18th 


of April, in a committee of the 
whole houſe, Mr. Wilberforce en- 
tercd into a long and minute diſ- 
cuſſion of the ſubject. Ee com- 
menced with giving an accurate 
detail of the unfair manner in which 
ſlaves were obtained on the coait of 
Africa. 
acts of the moſt flagrant cruelties; 
and expoſed all the mean devices 
and barbarous policy of thoſe un- 
feeling men who were concerned 
in this bloody traffic. Different tribes 
of Indians, he ſaid, were encouraged 
to make war on each other for the 

| jake 
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ſake of taking priſoners, and of 
thus providing the market with 
flaves; the adminifiration of juſtice 
in moſt parts of Africa was con- 


verted into an engine of oppreſ- 


ſion; and every fraud, every vio- 
lence, was practiſed, that low cun- 
ning and brutal ferocity could 
ſuggeſt. Alter dwelling for ſome 
time npon the many dilgraceful 
actions which were committed in 
the uſual mode of procuring the 
flaves, he made a variety of remarks 
upon their unparalleled {ufferings 
under the horrors of the middle 
paſlage, and after their arrival at 
the deſtined 1o:l of ſervitude and 
wretchedneſs. He next contended, 
that the abolition of th de trade would 
not operate to the real detriment of 
» Weſt India iſlands. He ob- 
forved that, notwithſtanding the 
Larbarous treatment, which the ne- 
groes have long experienced, their 
numbers have not on the whole de. 
creaſed, but in ſome iſlands have 
been lately on the increaſe ; whence 
he argued, that, when the planter 
thould be deprived of all proſpect 
of 2 future market, he would be 
induced to pay a proper attention 
to the health, morals, and comfort 
of his ſlaves, and by thus confider- 
ably augmenting not only their 
happineſs but their numbers, would 
render continual ſupplies from A- 
fica unneceſſary. He then pro- 
ceeded to conſider the conſequences 
of the abolition in another point of 
ew, in its probable effects on the 
marine. The Guinea trade, inſtead 
of being a nurſery for ſeamen, was, 
in his idea, their grave. It ap- 
peared from the Liverpool and Briſ- 
tol muſter-rolls, that in 350 flave- 
mips, having on board 12, 263 per- 
ſons, there were loft 2,645 in twelve 
months. All attempts to meliorate 
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the condition of the negroes, wil. 
out the total abolition of {laver 
he conſidered as likely to prove i. 
efficacious and unſafe. Their f. 
tuation, he thought, could never hy 
much amended by a gradual abo. 
lition, or by any laws of regulation, 

which the Weſt Indian legiſlators 
might chooſe to adopt. The ad. 
vantages of the trade, 1 in a commer. 
cial point of view, he deemed i 
almoſt an unbecoming condeſcen. 
ſion to diſcuſs; but could its adry. 
cates prove (what he knew neve 


could be proved) that it was d 


conſiderable importance to thi 
country, either in its immeqdiat 
operation, or remote effects, © ſil} 
ſtiould he exclaim, ſtill there 1s 1 
ſmell of blood, which all the per. 
fumes of Arabia cannot remove, 
He concluded by moving,“ That tle 
chairman be inſtructed to bring u 
a bill to prevent the farther in. 
portation of flaves into the Brivl 
colomes in the Weſt Indies.“ 
Notwithſtanding the ſtrong bia 
of popular opinion in favour of a 
ſentimental queſtions; notwithitand- 
ing the loſs of character, which va 
hazarded by appearing to defend 


a trafne, branded with every poll: 


ble term of opprobrium, and again 
which, as generally repreſente 
every feeling of the heart recoll 
the propriety of continuing tix 


Mlave trade was very ably ſupport 


on the grounds of jultice, polic), 
and humanity. On the jullice d 
the trade, conſidered 1n an abſtrat 
point of view, it was remarked, th 
as a man muſt have an equal rigi 
to {ell his liberty and labour as a 
part of his property, a compact i 
ſuch a kind, where no compuli 
has been uſed, muſt be held bindity 
according to the known law of ut 
tions, Voluntary ſtipulations * 
ai 


fore of t 
and juſt, 


E reaſon to 


compacts, 
war and 
were ame 
country, 

their will 


muſt be a 


the POW 
the part? 
names. 
poſition, 


act, con 


would th 
quence 
to it by 


unjuſt, w 
the faith 


property 
in this t 
greateſt 


T mediate] 
lition. 


Its pc 


equal co 
the rem: 


was ftro! 


portant 
W Rodney” 
. | bled to 
chips fo 
W inured : 
W wiſhed t 
Indies, u 


War, Wa: 


weight. 
pool alo 
Vith 99 


Nor wer 


were en 
ſo nume 
i Only fia 
vere ſai 
ice. 
point of 
W conſider 


with. Fre of this nature were both legal 
wen, and juſt. Nor could there be any 
ve l. reaſon to think otherwiſe of thoſe 
ir f. WF compacts, by which priſoners of 
ver be war and culprits, whoſe perſons 
| abs. were amenable to the laws of their 
ation, WW country, were ſold to ſlavery againſt 
ature their wills; as ſuch unhappy people 
ie a muſt be acknowledged to be under 
mmer. I the power, and at the diſpoſal, of 
ned u the party who contracted in their 
leſcer names. The converſe of this pro- 
advo. poſition, VIZ. that as the trade was 
never jut, conſidered in the abſtract, fo 
vas OR would the abolition of it, in conſe- 
O thi quence of the long ſanction given 
zediae to it by parliament, be manifeſtly 
« fi unjuſt, was likewiſe urged. Upon 
e dne faith of parliament conſiderable 
12 per. property was ſaid to be embarked 


move,” 
hat tl 
ing u 
er im. 


Brivh 
1. 


in this trade, the total loſs of the 
greateſt part of which would im- 
mediately follow its ſudden abo- 
lition. | | 
Its policy was maintained with 
equal confidence. In oppoſition to 
che remarks of Mr. Wilberforce, it 
Vas ſtrongly aſſerted to be an im- 
ſtan W portant nurſery for ſeamen. Lord 
ich vw Rodney's authority was quoted, who 
detent bad declared, that our being ena- 
y po bled to obtain from the Guinea 
again ll ſhips ſo numerous a body of men 


ng biz 


r of al 


eſenteh inured to the climate, when we 
recoib wiched to ſend a fleet to the Weſt 
ng te Indies, upon the breaking out of a 
porte war, was a conſide ration of gieat 
pole weight. It was ſtated that Liver- 
tice pool alone could ſupply the navy 
ab{trat with 993 ſuch ſeamen annually. 
ed, tua Nor were the deaths of thoſe, who 
al rig were engaged in the ſlave trade, 
r as 207 fo numerous as had been ſuppoſed. 
npat 0B Only five men out of a hundred 
np ul were ſaid to be loſt upon an ave- 
bind rage. A ſecond argument on the 
v of 1: point of policy was urged from the 
s tber conſideration of its importance to 
mm 
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the revenue. The exports to 
Africa were eftimated at 800,000 1. 
to which might be added the ex- 
ports and 1mports of the Weſt In 
dian trade, to the amount of at 
leaſt fix millions a year; a trade 
very likely to be materially affect- 
ed, perhaps completely ruined, by 
the propoſed abolition. 

But, although the propoſition may 
at firſt appear ſtrange, the humunity 
of the ſlave trade was a ground ftre- 
nuouſly maintained, It was remark - 
ed, that, bloody as it was ſuppoſed 
to be, the effuſion of blood would 
be much greater, if our {lave-ſhips 
were no longer permitted to viſic 
the coaſts of Africa. It was this 
identical trafic, iniquitous and in- 
human as it had been called, which 
inatched many miſerable wretches 
from inevitable death; it being a 
fact ſufficiently known, that it 
was the general practice of the 
Africans to ſell thoſe priſoners and 
culprits only, whom otherwiſe their 
ſanguinary laws and cuſtoms com- 
pelled them to murder. Conſidered 
in this point of view, ſo far from 
having facrificed, this calumniated 
trade has ſaved the lives of thou- 
ſands. „ 

The various evidences, which 
had been adduced to prove the hor- 
rid cruelties practiſed upon {laves, 
were repreſented to be in ſome in- 
ſtances falſe, in many partial, and 
in almoſt all exaggerated. In ad- 
dition to the above arguments, con- 
fidcrable ſtreſs was laid upon the 
inſufficiency of our abolition to et- 
fect a complete annihilation of ſla- 
very, as Other nations would imme- 
diately take up the lucrative traf- 
hc, when abandoned by us. Or, 
granting the abohtion to be effec- 


tua], the conſequences were aſſerted 
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94] 
our Weſt Indian iſlands for want 
of proper hands to cultivate them. 
At any rate, what, it was aſked, 
could be the immediate operation 
of ſuch a meaſure. on our colonies, 
what but the creation of diſguſt and 
alarm in the mind of the injured 
planter, and of a diſpoſition to re- 
volt, to commit acts of rapine and 
murder, in that of the unenlightened 
— . 

On the other hand, the injuſtice 
of the trade was warmly inſiſted 
upor by the adyocates of the abo- 
lition; but their arguments ſeemed 
to turn more upon moral than 
legal injuſtice. It Was obſerved, 
that, as no one nation had a right to 
violate the happineſs of another, to 
introduce diſcord and miſery, upon 
any pretence whatever, and as our 
interterence among the natives of 
Africa was exactly of ſuch a de- 
ſcription, that interference muſt be 
conũdered as an act of injuſtice. 
Beſides, crimes were ſaid to be con- 
tinually perpetrated, and wars pur- 
poſely made, to ſepply us with 
faves; and as tranfactions of this 
kind were univerſally allowed to 
be founded on injuſtice, would not 
a4 ſimilar imputation attach upon 
thoſe who, by purchaſing the flaves 
when offered for ſale, afforded en- 
couragement to ſuch atrocious pro- 
ceedings ? | 

The ground of its policy was 
much queſtioned ; but that of its 
humanity reprobated in the ſtrongeſt 
terms. 
ſoners of war might be murdered, 
if not ſold to our dealers, ſtill it was 
aſſerted, that the worſt of deaths 
would be preferable to a life of 
flavery. Upon this occaſion many 
inſtances were quoted, of treatment 
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Admitting that a few pri- 


towards theſe wretched people to 
horrid almoſt to mention; and z 
powerful appeal was made from 
the judgment to the feelings of the 
houſe : but ſuch accounts were con. 
ſidered, by the oppoſite party, a 
greatly miſrepreſented, or at hb 
as only capable of proving excey. 
tions to a general line of milder 
conduct. It was admitted, that 
other nations might purſue the 
trade if we abandoned it. Proper 
regulations, however, might.in ſome 
meaſure prevent them; but at the 
worit we {hould have the conſolation 
of reflecting, that the guilt would 
not reſt on our heads. As a com. 
plete anſwer to the objection, tha: 
the intended abolition would pro 
tne ruin of our colonies, it was con- 
fidently aſſerted that the ftock of 
ſlaves, which they at preſent con- 


_ tained, if well managed, and mild. 


ly treated, would be fully compe. 
tent so all the requiſtte labour, and 
furniſh a ſufficient ſupply for futur 
exigences. Mr. Wilberforce's mo- 
tion was loſt by a majority of 75. 
If the cauſe of liberty was ſup- 
Poſed to have ſuffered by the pre. 
ceding deciſion on the ſlave trade 
that of toleration was patronized an! 
ſupported, by the houſe in a mane: 
which ſufficiently exculpated the 
views, and reflected honour on th: 
liverality of the church party. I. 
our volume for 1790 * we remarke!, 
that the diſſenters, in their [al 
application to parliament for th: 
repeal of the teſt laws, had ineluded 
the caſe of their brethren (as the) 
called them) who embraced tix 
catholic religion; thus attemptily 
to make one common cauſe will 
the members of that pertuafio!, 
We likewiſe hinted, that this ap: 
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+lication was rejected principally 


e tod upon the ground of political expe- 
nd 4 diency, and not from any inclina- 
fron tion to controul the freedom of 
f the Y religious opinion. The proceed- 


con. 
Y, af 
t bel 
xcep. 


nilder 


lings of the preſent ſeſſion ſufficient- 
jy evinced the truth of our inter- 
pretation in this inſtance. A bill 
Nas introduced, and unanimouſly 
carried, for the relief of catholics, 


that who, by ceaſing to be formidable 
> the io the fate in a political point of 
roper Miew, had ceaſed to become proper 
\ ſome Mebjects of legal penalties and diſ- 


At the 
lation 
would 
com- 


Jablities. 

= On February 21ſt, Mr. Mitford 
Inoved for a committee of the 
whole houſe, to enable him „“ to 


„ that bring in a bill to relieve, upon con- 
prove Maition and under certain reſtrictions, 
s con. perſons called proteſting catholic 
xck of diſſenters, from certain penalties 


© Con. 
mild. 
Ompe. 
Ir, and 
future 


ud diſabilities, to which papiſts, or 
Wpcrſons profeſſing the popiſh reli- 
Woion, are by law ſubject.“ He 
15 Wprefaced his motion, by obſerving, 
that it was well known there was 


s mo- 7 great ſeverity in the laws now ſub- 
75. . licking againſt Roman catholics, but 
as ſup. that the extent of ſuch ſeverity was 


e pre. 

trade, 
ed and 
manner 


ed the 


{ not equally known. In Burn's Ec- 
eleſiaſtical Law, no leſs than ſeventy 
pages were occupied with an enu- 
Epneration of the penal ſtatutes ſtill 


In force againſt them. The preſent 


on th: Hreign was the only one (except the 
y. Hort one of James the Second) ſince 
narkel the reign of queen Elizabeth, in 
ir lat hich ſome additional ſeverity had 
or the 5 not been enacted againſt this de- 
1e}uded : Wcription of people. He remarked, 


as the} iowever, that the extreme rigour 


ed tl Hf the ſtatutes in queſtion during 
mptiv; Phe reign of Elizabeth could not be 
e „im Hauch a ſubject of wonder, when it 


5 Nas conſidered that the Pope had 
communicated that queen, and 


{uaſio!, 
his 2p: 
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abſolved her ſubjects from their 
oath of allegiance. 
The motion was ſeconded by Mr. 
Wyndham. He ſtated two princi- 
ptes, which he conceived were ge- 


nerally ſuppoſed to juſtify the en- 


acting of penal ſtatutes againſt per- 
ſons of any particular religious per- 
ſuaſions: one was the ground, that 
their opinions were in themſelves 
falſe and erroneous ; the other, that 
the conſequences deducible from 
tach opinions, were liable to make 
them bad citizens, and dangerous 
ſubjects. In the firit inſtance, he 
thought that the principle of action 
might fairly be termed a zeal for 
perſecution; in the latter, he ac- 
knowledged it to be of a very differ- 
ent deſcription. Inall caſes of dan- 
ger, he thought that we thould confi- 
der, 1k, the will of thoſe from whom 
danger was apprehended; and 2dly, 
the power which they Se to 
execute whatever it might be their 
will to execute, if they could. In 
this point of view, he did not conceive 
that tne conduct of the Roman ca- 
tholics had been ſuch as to warrant 
the ſeverity with which they had 
been treated in the laſt century. 
At any rate, it was 1mpoſhble to 
deem them formidable at the pre- 
ſent period, when the power of the 
pope was conſidered as a mere ſpec- 
tre, capable of frightening only in 
the dars, and vaniſhing before the 
lzgh: of reaſon and knowledge. 

Mr. Stanley, member for Lanca- 
ſhire, obſerved, that he had for 
many years reſided in a. country, 


where the Roman catholics were 


extremely numerous. From the 


opportunities, therefore, which his 


local fituation afforded him of ex- 
amining their conduct, he was tho- 
roughly convinced, chat there did 

not 
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not exiſt more loyal ſubjects, or 
perſons more attached to the fami- 
ty on the throne, in any part of the 
kingdom. 

Mr. Fox thonght the propoſed 


bill too confined in its views; he 


wiſhed it to go farther, and to efta- 
bliſh complete toleration. His own 
idea upon the ſubject of toleration 
was, that the ſtate had no right to 
enquire into the opinions of people, 
either political or religious ; it had 
a right only to take cognizance of 
their actions. Such perſecution and 
oppreſſion as exiſted in England did 
not exiſt in any other country. In 
all the king of Pruſſia's dominions 
univerſal toleration prevailed; in 
the united ſtates of Holland, in che 
united ſtates of America, and in 
France, there was likewiſe to be 
found univerſal toleration. What 
could be the reaſon of this? Would 
it be ſaid, that Pruſſia was too little 
monarchical for a monarchy; er Hol- 
land too little ariſtocratical for an 
ariſtocracy; or that liberty was not 
ſufficiently extended to ſatisfy the 
friends of freedom in America or in 
France? Yet, although toleration 
fully obtained in a monarchical and 
in an ariſtocratical government, as 
well as in two demoeracies, under 
our boaſted conſtitution it was nar- 
rowed and confined in ſhackles diſ- 
graceful to humanity. 

In a committee of the whole 


houſe on the iſt of March, Mr. 


Mitford moved for leave to bring 
in his propoſed bill. He wiſhed 
not for the general repeal of the 
penal ſtatutes in queſtion ; but mere- 
ly for an exemption from their ope- 
ration in favour of a few; an ex- 
emption, which he truſted could 
give no poſlivle cauſe for alarms, 

is intention was not to admit Ro- 
man Catholics of any deſcription to 


ſituations of truſt, or places undy 
government; he only hoped to haue 
them confidered as men of honoy 
and loyalty. : 
Mr. Fox confeſſed, that the alarm 


againſt popery in the laſt Century 


was in ſome degree founded in rex. 
ſon; but that an improper mod: 
was taken to ſuppreſs the object 
that alarm. But no ground for 
ſimilar apprehenſions exiſted at the 
preſent moment, or was likely to 
exiſt in future. It ſeemed, there. 
fore, to him perfectly reaſonable, 
that we ſhould expunge from our 
ſtatute books thoſe ſanguinary laws, 
which could not now - detended, 


even upon the hackneyed plea of 


ſtate neceſſity. The papiſts, he 
thought, without diſtinction enti. 
tled to ample relief; they had al 
behaved well, and deſerved en- 
couragement. He concluded his 
ſpeech with an admonition to per- 
ſons in power, quoting the old pm. 
verb, © As you are ſtout be merci. 
ful ;? and from thence recommend. 
ing to them, in proportion to the fi- 


periority of their ſtrength, neither 


to tyrannize over the few, nor u 
trample upon the weak, but to take 
care that their proceedings never 
{werved from the dictates of hums 
nity and juſtice. 

Mr. Burke contended, that the 
penal ſtatutes againſt Roman caths- 
lics ſhould be conſidered more in! 


political than a religious poin: d 


view. As a proof of this afſerticn 
he pointed out the preamble of tir 
27th of Elizabeth, which, iaſteal 
of aſſigning any religious purpcit 
as the ground-work of the proce 
ing, expreſsly declared, that the 20 
was paſſed {olely for the ſuppreva 
of a dangerous faction in the its 
He agreed, however, that as tit 
motive which could ala ne be pleat 
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ed in juſtification of ſuch ſtatutes, 
no longer exiſted, a repeal of them 
Jas both reaſonable and proper. 
It was the duty of government to 


alarm make the people happy; but this, 
nur) he remarked, could not be the caſe, 
, * while every juſtice of the peace was 
* "" {made an inquiſitor, and a man, who 
; by worſhipped God in his own way, 
liable to be condemned for high 
at tne WY treaſon.— The motion was put and 
uf carried without oppoſition. 
chere After the bill had been brought 
nable, in, and had paſſed the houſe of 
m ot commons, upon the ſecond reading 
F Lav Jof it in the houſe of lords, on the 
ended ziſt of May, a debate commenced 
lea of BW upon the propriety of ſeveral clauſes, 
ts, he which were afterwards amended in 
end a committee. The bench of bi- 
lad d mops took a diſtinguiſhed and ho- 
d en- nourable part in this debate. The 
ed by Barchbiſhop of Canterbury, the bi- 
0 Per op of St. David's, the biſhop of 
id PW Peterborough, and the biſhop of Sa- 
mer liſbury, ſpoke upon the occaſion. 
mer We he general principle of the bill 
the th vas admitted by them to be juſt and 
net i umane; and conſequently entitled 
| — Wo their cordial ſupport. The bi- 
to tas op of St. David's ſpoke much at 
neben length. His lordſhip's principal 
" humb- Wobjcction to it was, that the form of 
Wthe oath of allegiance, which it en- 
hat tie Woined, was ſuch as would moſt pro- 
1 cathd- Wably offend the feelings of thoſe, 
ore in hem the bill itſelf was intended to 
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relieve. He did not object, becauſe 
the bill gave too much toleration; 
but becauſe it would not in fact give 
that degree of it Which it pro- 
feſſed to hold forth. The doctrine, 
that princes excommunicated by the 
ſee of Rome might be depoſed and 


murdered by their ſubjects, was 


declared by the oath to be impious, 
heretical, and damnable. The ca- 
tholics felt not the leaſt diſinclina- 
tion to expreſs their diſapprobation 
of ſuch a doctrine; but from ſcru- 
ples, founded on a tender regard for 
the memory of their progenitors, 
they could not bring themſelves to 
brand it with the harſh terms, whien 
the oath preſcribed. The reve- 
rend biſhop therefore remarked, 
that he was induced to trouble the 
houſe with his obſervations upon 
this occaſion, ſolely from a hope of 
impreſſing the minds of their lord- 
ſhips wich what he felt ſtrongly im- 
preſt upon his own, that the objec- 
tions of theſe people were not idle 
cavils, but fair, honeſt and conſcien- 
tious ſcruples. 5 
In a committee of the whole 
houſe on this bill, June 4th, the 
oath, as it at firſt ſtood, was upon 
the biſhop's motion expunged, and 
the ſame oath, which was taken by 
the Roman catholics in Ireland in 


the year 1774, with ſome very ſlight 


alterations, ſubſtituted for it. 
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miniſters, and had been curſorily 
hrought to the notice of the houſe 
in former fſefions, The Quebec 


that e 
CH . fer as 
| each 
T avo meſſages from the king ; one relative to the government of Canada, an! gan, 
the other to the war betabeen Ruſſia and the Porte, State of the queſtiqy Th 
relative to the cefſion of Oczaktow demanded by the empreſs. Debates on thi; ſilen: 
ſabject in parliament, Renewed on different days by ſeveral motions mai, when 
on the part of oppojition. Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Fox introduce the praise vered 
of the French revolution. Mr. Burke riſes in great emotion immediately impor 
after Mr. Fox, but is ſlofped by a call for the queſtion. Debates on the endea 
fame m:ſjage in the houſe of lords. Meſſage reſpecting Canada taken int allies, 
confideration in the houſe of commons. Mr. Pitt fully opens rhe outlines of betwe 
his intended bill, forming a new conſtitution for the province, Mr. For prove 
appears to acquieſce in the principle of the propoſed meaſure. Quebec bil Judge 
not oppoſed till the farther conſideration of the report. Re-commitment of add 
moved by Mr. Huey. Seconded by Mr. Fox, avho objects to moſt of the tions, 
leading principles of the bill: he expreſſes a ſatisfaction at the preſent di. menta 
Fufron f knowledge and liberty in the world, and alludes to Mr. Burk! The 
book on the affairs of France. Anſwered by Mr, Pitt, who agrees to tit lows.— 
re- commitment. Co- incidence of the declarations relative to the French Wrofer 
revolution, made by Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Fox in the debates on the arma- of cor 
ment againſt Raſſia. Mr. Burke ſhews no diſpoſition to introduce the ſubed driven 
revious to Mr. Fox's remarkabie panegyric. Great alarm of oppoſition at of pe: 
the proſpet of the diſcuſſion by Mr. Burke, Motion to adjourn the r. Great 
commitment of the Quebec bill till after the Eaſter receſs. A member f acted a 
ofpefetion declares his intention of calling any perſon to order, who on thi inſiſted 
queſtion ſhall involve general principles of government, and the conſtitutiim hg n th 
of other countries. Mr. Fox admits that he had jo alluded in his form: Wi terr 1t01 
ſpeech on this bill, and re-afſerts his opinions. Mr, Burke profeſſes a ſenſe RF LA WI. 
public duty in lating his principles, when the occaſion ſhall preſent iti! far as 1 
again. General expectation of this diſcuſſion, Eaſter receſs. | oo " 
0 
N the courſe of this buſy ſeſſion bill, which aroſe out of this me- een 
| twomeſſages were delivered from ſage, proceeded regularly tho has pe 
his majeſty, which as they gave riſe the houſe for fix weeks unoppotd eemed 
to many warm and important de- It is principally intereſting, as retain, : 
bates, affecting, and yet likely to its latter ftages it gave occa{on td Bag ba 
affect, the politics of this country, the public declaration of a brea:! 135 Whi 
and all Europe, will form the con- between Mr. Fox and Mr. Balke diitrict 
tents of this and the following which was the fore- runner of a m PETticu! 
chapter. The firt in order of ſerious, becauſe much more exte'- Wl 0 | 
time related to the government of ſive ſchiſm in the party of opp% TONES 
Canada, the regulation of which tion. But as the immediate orig“ * Ars, 
province had confeſſedly been long of this diſpute in parliament, wi: whe rut 
under the conſideration of the king's ever may have been the remote as 7k 
umions. 
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that order, which we in general pre- 
fer as the moſt fimple, of taking up 
each ſubject chronologically as it be- 
gan, and purſuing it to a concluſion. 
The Quebec bill was ſtill in its 
ſilent progreſs throngh the houſe, 
when the other meſſage was deli- 
vered, on the 28th of March. It 
imported that, « as his majeſty's 
endeavours, in conjunction with his 
allies, to bring about a paciſtcation 
between Ruſſia and the Porte had 
proved ineffectual, his majeſty had 
judged it requifite, for the purpoſe 
of adding weight to his repreſenta- 
tions, to make ſome farther aug- 
mentation to his naval force.” 
The ſtate of the queſtion was as fol- 
los. The empreſs had by conqueſt 
wreſted a very conſiderable tract 
of country from the Turks, who, 
driven to extremities, were deſirous 
of peace, It was aſſerted that 
Great Britain and Pruflia, who 
acted as mediators on this occaſion, 
inſiſted that the empreſs ſhould re- 
hgn the whole of her newly acquired 
territories ; a reſignation which the 
was willing to make, excepting as 
far as related to the town of Ocza- 
ko and its dependencies, the coun- 
try of the Oczakow Tartars, be- 
tween the Neiſter and the Bog. 
The poſtefion of this conqueſt ſhe 
ſeemed at all hazards determined to 
retain, and it certainly was of much 
importance to her. That part of Ruſ- 
ha, which approaches neareſt to the 
Girict of Oczakow was faid to be 


Particularly weak and vulnerable; 
| HENCE at tne commencement or hoſ- 


nlities tne Turks, and their tributary 
+ artars, had it in their power to 
over-run and plunder at pleaſure ſo 
unguarded à part of the Ruſſian do- 
mmons. A predatory incurſion of 
Ws kind into New Servia, at the 


199 
beginning of a former war, is related 
in the Memoirs of Baron de Tott. 
The invaders, when a force ſufficient 
to avenge their ravages was collect- 
ed, uſed to retire, and were always 
ſure of immediate protection under 
the guns of Oczakow. This miſ- 
chief, however, was in a great mea- 
ſure checked by the acquiſitions of 


Ruſſia under the treaty of peace in 


1774, which made her miſtreſs of 
Cherſon and the whole country con- 
terminous with New Servia, between 


the Dnieper and the Bog, as well as 


of the town and fortreſs of Kinburn, 
on the Eaſtern bank of the Dnieper, 
oppoſite to Oczakow : not to men- 
tion her ſubſequent ſeizure of the 
Crimea and Cuban in 1784. Stxl 
Oczakow was a poſt which, ſituated 
at the mouth of the Dnieper, ard 
ſuperior to Kinburn as a naval ſtation, 
gave the enemy an opportunity of 
cutting off entirely the communica- 
tion of Cherſon, and all the interior 
dominions of Ruſſia on that river 
with the Black Sea, and of annoying 
all the commerce of her new poſſeſ- 
ſions in the Crimea. Her armies 
could not advance toward Beſſara- 
bia without danger of having all 


their ſupplies intercepted. Much 


time therefore was loſt, and no in- 
conſiderable waſte of men and mo- 
ney incurred, before the empreſs 
could obtain ſecurity in this quarter, 
ſo as to carry war into the heart cf 
the Ottoman empire. 5 

It is true, that this fortreſs had been 
in the hands of the empreſs from the 
latter end of 1788, and that Great 
Britain had ſhewn no very anxious 
alarm on that account; but it was 2 
very different queſtion, whether, un- 

er a treaty of peace, it ſnould be 
permitted to remain, and be united 


to Ruſſia. She had in fact obtained 
(G] 2 by 
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by the laſt treaty every thing that 
was really eſſential to enſure her 
tranquillity, if indeed ſhe eould ever 
have entertained any ſerious appre- 
henſions, in the preſent wane of the 
Ottoman creſcent. What ſhe now 
_ demanded pointed only to offenſive 
meaſures in future, perhaps. at a 
ſeaſon when the great neighbouring 
ſtates might be leſs at liberty to 
watch and controul her. We * have 
always conſidered Oczakow as a 

principaf key of the Turkiſh pro- 


ceſſion of this poſt would make 
in the relative ſituation of the two 
owers, ſhould hoſtilities again 
reak forth, may be eſtimated from 
the hiſtory of its reduction in 1788. 
Though the empreſs, the year be- 
fore, had carried an army in her 
train to Cherſon, and in very few 
months after had increaſed it to 
ſeventy thouſand men, with a 
hundred and twenty pieces of can- 
non for this very ſiege, yet it was 
not till nearly a year and a half 
from the date of the firſt hoſtili- 
ties, and after the credit of Ruſſia 
had been ſtrained in raiſing ſupplies, 
that Oczakow ultimately fell. And 
it was then only taken by an acci- 
dent, in a laſt effort of deſpair. 

The ſucceſſor of the great Fre- 
derick had early ſhewn a prudent 
and juft jealouſy of the ambitious 
Catharine, and had endeavoured to 
counteract her views of aggrandize- 
ment. His meaſures for this pur- 
poſe have been already in part nar- 
rated in + our former volumes, and 
will be reſumed in the eighth chap- 
ter of our preſent volume. Here 


See our volume for 1769, p. 17. 


The change which the 


it will be ſufficient to obſerve, that 
he had in particular re- animated 
Poland. He had driven from her 
diets the influence of his great 
northern rival. Under his protec- 
tion ſhe had taken ſteps to re-aſlert 
her independence: ſhe had dared 
to require the evacuation of her 
territories by the Ruſſian armies; 
and had begun in conſequence to 
aſſume again her rank among the 
nations of Europe. To crown all, 
at the date of this meſſage, the court 
of Berlin had approved the ſcheme 


of that conſtitution, which in little 


more than a month from this period 
was carried into effect by the vir. 
tuous but unfortunate Staniſlaus, 
and which, (the very antitheſis of 
the new French conſtitution) better- 
ed the political condition of every 
man in the kingdom, from the 
prince to the peaſant, without 
bloodſhed, in a fingle day. 

To all, or nearly all theſe mea- 
ſures, which had been already put 
in execution, Great Britain had 
given her countenance. We had 
alſo, in concert with Pruſſia and 
Holland, offered to 4 mediate a 
peace in the Eaſt of Europe, toon 
after the fall of Oczakow. We in- 
terpoſed to keep Denmark from 
aſſiſting Ruſſia againſt Sweden; and 
this was done with a determination, 
avowed to the world, of ſupporting 
the balance of power in the North. 
In che following ſummer, we made 
a new treaty with Pruſſia; a treaty 
of more than defenſive alliance, ot 
ſtrict and perpetual union, to pro- 
te& not only the intereſts of the 
two contracting powers, but “the 


+ See our volume for 1789, from p. 55 to p. 67; and State Papers for the 


ſame year, p. 241. 


t Sce declaration from Mr. Elliott to count Bernſtoff, April 23, 1789.—Annual 


Reg. 1789. State Papers, p. 330. 
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tranquillity of Europe,” and cc the 
public ſecurity.” The meaning of 
theſe terms was clear from the time 
when it was negociated, and the 
circumſtances out of which 1t aroſe ; 
yet neither this treaty nor the me- 
morial of Mr. Elliott, had drawn 
down any cenſure or adverſe com- 
ment. We had now a ſecond time 
preſſed our mediation on Ruſſia, 
and a ſecond time in vain. _ 

On the other hand, Ruſſia had 
not only perſiſted in declining our 
interference; ſhe had alſo refuſed 
to renew any commercial treaty 
with us. At the ſame time ſhe made 
one with France, and another with 
Spain: in addition to which, ſhe 
entered, with thoſe two kingdoms 
and Aultria, into a quadruple alli- 
ance, plainly pointed againſt Great 
Britain, This was her conduct to- 
wards us and our allies : while to Po- 
land ſhe had given notice, ſo early 
as 1789, that ſhe ſhould conſider the 
new arrangements of the republic 
as a violation of her treaty and 
guarantee. She had thus laid in 
her claim to a ground of hoſtility 
againſt that unforturate country, at 
a more convenient opportunity, 

Such was the obje& in diſpute, 
and ſuch the political map of Eu- 
rope, as far as it is connected with 
this meſſage.— It was taken into 
conſideration the day after it was 
delivered. | 

The miniſter moved an addreſs 
to his majelty after the uſual form, 
He ſupported the meaſure, which 
was the object of the addreſs, 
upon the ground, that we had a 


direct and important intereſt in the 


war between Ruſha and the Porte; 
and that as our endeavours to effect 


| 4 pacthcation had hitherto proved 


uniucceſsful, we were under the ne- 


J <<lity of arming, in order to give 


greater weight to our repreſenta- 
tions. | 

He conceived, that having en- 
tered into defenſive alliances, which 
were admitted to be wiſe and poli- 
tic, we ought to adhere to them, 
and, if poſſible, to prevent any 
changes in the general ſtate of af- 


fairs, which might render them nu- 


gatory. Pruſſia was our ally; any 
event, therefore, which might affect 
that power, and diminiſh its influence 
on the continent, would be injurious 
to ourſelves, as far as our mutual in- 
tereſts were united. The progreſs 
of the Ruſſian arms againſt the 
Porte, gave ſufficient cauſe for 
alarm; for ſhould ſucceſs till attend 


them, and the power of the Porte \ 


be farther humbled by its aſpiring 
rival, Pruſſia would inſtantly feel 
it; and not Pruſſia alone, but all 


Europe itſelf, which might prove 
in danger of being ſhaken to its | 


very foundation. | 
Mr. Fox, after ſome general ani- 
madverſions on the doctrine of mini- 
ſerial confidence, expreſſed his con- 
viction, that Pruflia could not be en- 
dangered by any progreſs, which the 
Ruſhan arms might make in Turkey. 
The real ſtate of the diſpute between 
the empreſs and ourſelves, he con- 
ſidered to be ſimply this: the em- 
preſs offered to cede all her con- 
queſts between the Neiſter and the 
Danube, and propoſed only to re- 
tain thoſe, which were ſituated be- 
tween the Neiſter and the Don; but 
we inſiſted, that ſne ſnould ſurrender 
all her conqueſts without a ſingle 
exception. Our only ground there- 
fore of quarrel, was her unwilling- 
neſs to reſign the tract of country 
above mentioned; which, although 
in general barren and unprofitable, 
was yet particularly deſirable to 
her, as it contained a place of much 
1613 value 
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value in her eſtimation, the town 


of Oczakow. 


But he remarked, 


that Oczakow was taken in the 
year 1788, ſubſequent to which 
Tags we- had been informed by 
his majeſty from the throne, that 


there was every proſpect of a con- 


tinuance of peace. He accuſed mi- 
niſters of not having followed up 
their ſyſtem of defenſive alliance 
with conſiſtency. In the negocia- 
tions at Reichenbach, when they 
found the emperor diſpoſed to peace, 
they had neglected the opportunity 
of ſecuring the empreſs by the 
{ame means apd with the ſame ar- 


guments, which might then have 
been eaſily eſfected. An alliance 
with Ruſtia appeared to him the 
the moſt advanta- 


geous, which we could poſſibly 


torm. 


The miniſter contended in reply, 


that the aggrandizement of Ruſſia 
and the depreſſion of Turkey would 
materially affect both our political 


and commercial intereſts. 


To the 


queſtion, Why had we not armed 
ſooner ? he anſwered, that during 
our diſpute with Spain we had 
neither been fo free to act as now, 
nor was the heceſſity then ſo urgent, 
notwithſtanding the previous cap 
ture of Cczakoõ- . He conſidered 


the accuſation agaiuſt miniſters, of 


their not having taken pains to in- 
clude the empreſs in the negocia- 
tions at Reichenbach, as trivial and 
unfounded, for when the emperor 
maniſeſted a favourable diſpoſition, 
& was thought unwile to ſuſpend the 


negociations wih him at the riſk of 


their being entifely broken off, in 
order to wait for the concurrence 


f the empreſs. 


Mr. Bun ke obſerved, that the at- 
tempt to bring the Turkiſh empire 


into the conſideration of the balance 


of power in Europe was extremely 
new, and contrary to all former po. 
He pointed out in 
ſtrong terms, the impolicy and dan. 
ger of our eſpouſing the Ottoman 
Bat the queſtion ſeemed not 
to be, Whether Ruflia ſhould or 
ſhould not diſmember the Turkiſh 
empire ? it was merely this, Whether 
ſhe ſhould poſſeſs herſelf of Oczakow 
When the empreſs con- 
ſented to cede all her conqueſts be. 
tween the Neiſter and the Danube, 
ſhe condeſcended in his idea to do 
more than could well be expected 
from one in the career of victory. 
He remarked, that the , alliance, 
which we had made with 
Holland, was never before ſuppoſed 
to have been formed for the purpoſe 
of preſerving the balance of power, 
But what would be the conſequence 
of our interference ? 
appeared, to plunge ourſelves into 
an immoderate expence, in order to 
bring Chriſtian nations under the 
yake of ſavage and inhuman infidels. 
If we ated in this wanton manner 
againſt the empreſs of Ruſſia, mizit 
we not reaſonably ſuppoſe, that her 
reſentment would burſt forth again 
us, when we the leaſt expected it, 
when its effects would be more 
alarming, and when another arma. 
ment would be requiſite to repel her 
threatened vengeance ? 
dreſs was carried by a majority 0 


litical ſyſtems. 


cauſe. 


Or not. 


5. 


ruſſia and 


We were, it 


The ad- 


93 only. — Ayes 228—nocs 135. 
The oppoſition having divided in 


ſuch conſiderable numbers upon the 
preceding queſtion, Mr. Grey, ou 
the 12ih of April, moved: 

1. That ut is, at all times, and 
particul:r'y under the p!: eſcnt ci 
cumſtances, the intereſt of th 
country to preſerve peace. 155 

2. © I hat it is neither reaſonable 
nor juſt to take up arms for the ou ; 
pos 
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poſe of dictating terms of peace be- 
ween nations engaged in hoſtilities, 
without any reference either to the 
cauſe of the diſputes or the cir- 
cumſtances of the war,” 

3. That the refuſal of an offer 


of mediation is no juſt cauſe for 


war.“ . 

4. That during the progreſs 
of the war between Ruſſia and the 
Porte, and ſince the taking of Oc- 


nakow, this houſe has received re- 


peated aſſurances from the throne, 
that the ſituation of affairs continued 
to promiſe to this country the un- 
interrupted enjoyment of the bleſ- 
ſings of peace.“ hs | 

5. That, convinced of the truth 
of the aſſurances which we have re- 
ceived from the throne, this houſe 
has hitherto conſidered the intereſts 
of Great Britain as not likely to be 
affected by the progreſs of the Ruſ- 
fan arms on the borders of the 
Black Sea,” | 

6. © That we are not bound by 
any treaty to furniſh aſſiſtance to 
any of our allies, except in the 
caſe of an attack upon them.” 

7. „ That none of the poſſeſſions 
of this country, or of any of its 
allies, appear to be threatened with 
an hoſtile attack from any foreign 
nation,” 

8. © That the expence of an ar- 
mament muſt be burdenſome to the 
country, and 1s, under the preſent 
circumſtances, as far as this houſe 
is informed, highly inexpedient and 
unneceſſary.“ i 

A nation's right to attack, Mr, 
Grey obſerved, could only be rea- 
ſonably founded on a principle of 
ſelf-defence; no war, therefore, 
ſhould be juſtified upon the bare 
ground of political expediency. To 
redeem a right, to provide againſt 
danger, and to repel an attack, 


were the only good reaſons, which 
could be aſſigned in extenuation of 
an offenſive war. In the inſtance 
of arming againſt Ruſſia, he main- 
tained, that we had nothing of 
this kind to offer in excuſe for our 
conduct. We had no danger our- 
ſelves to dread, nor had any attack 
been made upon our ally. But if mi- 
niſters conceived that Europe was 
in general endangered, the houſe 


ſhould be informed, before the 


country was plunged into a war, 
how the ſimple poſſeſſion of the 
town of Oczakow by the Ruſſians, 


could make the balance of Europe 


totter on its beam. 

In ſupport of Mr. Grey's argu- 
ments it was remarked, that the 
court of Berlin had never been 
thought ſupine or inattentive to its 
intereſts; yet that the late king of 
Pruſſia had guaranteed places of 
infinitely more importance to the 
empreſs than Oczakow. 80 far 
from conſidering Ruſſia as increaſ- 
ing in ſtrength and power by her 
conqueſts to the ſouth, a convic- 
tion was declared, that every ac- 
ceſſion of territory to her in that 
quarter was an acceſſion of weak- 
neſs: and that therefore the true 
policy to be adopted, the true me- 
thod to prevent her diſturbing the 
tranquillity of Europe, would be to 
permit her to purſue her preſent 
ſchemes. But was the idea to be 
carried to its utmoſt extent, was the 
empreſs to realize all her imputed 
views of ambition, was ſhe to get 
poſſeſſion of Conſtantinople itſelf, 
and expel the Turks from all their 
European provinces; ſtill he con- 
tended, that mankind, ſo far from 
being injured, would be conſidera- 
bly benefited by it. 

Many ſevere animadverſions were 
likewiſe made in the courſe of this 


[G] 4 


debate, 
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debate, upon that unlimited confi- 
dence, which miniſters were ſuppoſed 
to claim as their due. The unrea- 
ſonableneſs of ſuch a claim was 
pointed out, and its dangerous ten- 
dency expoſed in the warmeſt 
terms, in language which almoſt 
bordered on perſonality. 
The members of the cabinet them- 
ſelves ſtudzouſly avoided all kind of 
diſcuſſion. It was nevertheleſs aſſert- 
ed, by thoſe who ſupported their mea- 
ſures, that the poſſeſſion of Qczakow 
by the empreſs would facilitate not 
only the acquiſition of Conſtantino- 
ple, but of all Lower Egypt and Alex- 
andria, which would give to Ruſſia 
the ſupremacy of the Mediterranean, 
and render her a formidable rival 
to us, both as a maritime and com- 
mercial power. The queſtion was 
ſtated to be, not, Of what intrinfic 
importance the Turkiſn empire 
might be in itſelf, individually con- 
ſidered ? but rather, How would a 
defalcation of it in favour of Ruſſia 
operate on the general ſafety of 
Europe, and the particular intereſts 
of Great Britain? But the cmpreſs 
was not only charged with deſigns 
upon the Porte; her ambitious 


views were ſuppoſed to comprehend 


the extinction of all the northern 
powers. | 
Mr. Dundas remarked, that mi- 
niſters thought it their duty to pre- 
ſerve a total filence upon the ſub- 
ject before the houſe, while a nego- 
ciation was pending. The motion 
was loſt by a majority of only 80. 
In this day's debate Mr. Sheridan, 


whoſe filence during the former 


part of the ſeſſion had been matter 
of ſome ſpeculation, bore away the 
palm of oppoſition. He was un. 
commonly brilliant, eloquent, and 
ſevere. Nor did he on this cccaſion 
leſs diſplay the ſtateſman than the 


orator. He took a wide range over 
the ſyſtem of Europe, and in con- 
cluding adverted to the French 
revolutionz on which ſubje& he 
expreſſed, in very ſtrong language, 
his immutable adherence to the opi. 
nions formerly declared by him, and 
intimated his wiſh for the preſerva- 
tion of peace with the new govern. 
ment of that nation. | 
The diminution of the miniſter'; 
majority upon the laſt diviſion, oc- 
caſioned another diſcuſſion of the 
ſame ſubje& on the 15th of April, 
when Mr. Baker moved, „That it 


is at all times the right and duty of 
this houſe, before they conſent to 


lay any burdens on their conſti- 
tuents, to enquire into the juſtice 
and neceſſity of the object, in the 
proſecution of which ſuch burdens 
are to be incurred.“ 

« 'That no information has been 
given to this houſe, which can ſatisfy 
us, that the expences to be incurred 
by the preſent armament are necel- 


ſary to ſupport the intereſt of theſe 


kingdoms, or will contribute to the 
great and important object of re- 
ſtoring the tranquillity of Europe on 
a ſecure and laſting foundation.” 
Much the ſame mode of reaſon- 
ing, as had been adopted upon the 
former occaſions, was again urged 
with equal force, and in a tone of 
triumphant anticipation. The op- 
poſition declared, that they did not 
wiſh to enquire into the lecrets of 
the pending negociation ; but ſimply 
to be informed what were 1ts views, 
It was the obje@ only of the nego- 
ciation, which they required to be 
divulged; and not the means, by 
yhich that object was purſued. 
'The miniſter obſerved, that not- 
withſtanding the many' calls which 
had been made upon him, and the 
many harſh epithets which had been 
— | applicd 
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| ployed in its proſecution. | 
| former, the houſe claimed an in- 


applied to his ſilence, his ſenſe of 
duty to his ſovereign and his coun- 
try ſhould ſtill remain the rule of 
his conduct. He meant, therefore, 
to enter into no detail of the pend- 
ing negociation; to offer no ex- 
planation inconſiſtent with his offi- 
cial duties. He contended, that 
{ufficient information had been given 
for the ſimple act of voting the ar- 
mament, his majeſty having ex- 
prelsly ſtated in the meſſage, that 
ſuch a meaſure was neceſſary to 
give effect to the negociations, in 
which he was engaged, for laying 
the foundation of a ſolid and laſting 
peace. He confefied, however, that 
the houſe was not pledged to ſup- 
port a war without farther explana- 
tion. The houſe might give con- 


 fidence to the ſ-rvants of the crown, 


pending a negociation; but that was 
ſubſtantially different from pledging 
itſelf to ſupport a war, ſhould the 
prove unſucceſsful. 
That, which was a ſufficient cauſe 
for an armament, might not be a 
ſuffcient cauſe for a war. | 
The debate was conciuded by 
Mr. Fox, who ſpoke with more than 
his uſual force and fire, Among o- 
ther things he recalled the attention 
of the houſe to what had been pre- 
viouſly ſtated as the utmoſt with of 
oppoſition, that miniiters would ex- 
plain only the object of the nego- 
ciation, without entering into the 
particular means which were em- 
Of the 


diſputable right to judge; the latter 
it confided to the executive power. 
Ja the preſent inſtance, too much, 


| he conceived, had been diicloſed 


for confidence, and too little for 
conviction, He maintained, in op- 
poſition to the miniſter, that nothing 
could juitity an armament, which 
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would not juſtify a war. Mr. Fox, 
in the courſe of his ſpeech, alluded 
to the French revolution, which he 
introduced more particularly toward 
the concluſion, in a manner ſimilar 
to that of Mr. Sheridan, in the for- 
mer debate. He was more explicit 
than Mr. Sheridan as to the points, 
which were the objects of his ad- 
miration; and he uttered a com- 
pendious but ſplendid panegyric on 
the new conſtitution of that country. 

As ſoon as Mr. Fox ſate down, 
Mr. Burke roſe, in much viſible 
emotion; but the cry of « Queſtion !*? 
having been begun from the oppo- 
ſition benches, and caught by many 
on all ſides in the houſe (for it was 


then after three in the morning), he 


unwillingly gave way to the divi- 
ſion. | a 
The motion was negatived by a 
majority of 9a. 
This important queſtion was diſ- 
cuſſed for the laſt time in this ſeſſion, 
on the 25th of May, It was brought 
on by a motion of Mr. T. Grenville, 
propoſing an addreſs to his majeſty, 


which after aſſerting the right of 


parliament to adviſe the crown in 


the exerciſe of the prerogative of 
making war and peace, proceeded 


indirectly to cenſure the conduct and 
ſuppoſed vicws of miniſters, and ad- 
viſed againſt all ſubſequent pro- 
ceedings of an hoſtile nature. Mr. 
Grenville, in a ſpeech of much eru- 
dition and ability, made a variety 
of remarks upon the right, which 
that houſe poſſeſſed, of giving ad- 
vice on theſe ſubjects, and pro- 


duced many precedents of its exer- 


ciſe from our earlieſt records of par- 
liament: eſpecially from the reign 
of Edward the Third, who called no 


leis than fixteen parliaments, or 


great councils, for the expreſs. pur- 


pole of ſubmitting his negonations 


and 


- 
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and treaties to their conſideration, 
Precedents alſo were cited from 
more modern times, and in the 
preſent century, under the reigning 
family. The next point made was 
apainſt the terms of the vote of 
credit, which was general and un- 
Iimited. It was explained, that a 
vote of this kind having paſled in 
the year 171), ſuch were the abuſes 
of it, and fo large were the ſums 
fquandered in conſequence, as to 
give rife to a ſettled rule, now for 
the firit time infringed, that a vote 
of credit ſhould only be aſked and 
granted for a certain and ſpecific 
ſum. The third. branch of his 
argument related to the grounds of 
the preſent armament, one princi- 
pal object of which, he hinted, might 
be, to put Dantzick and Thorn into 
the poſſeſſion of the king of Pruſſia, 
contrary to the faith of former trea- 
ues. 

Mr. Pitt acceded to the doctrine, 
that the houſe of commons had an 
undoubted right to adviſe the 
crown; but arpued againſt the ex- 
pediency of ufing that right, as in 
the preſent inſtance, while a nego- 
ciation was actually pending. The 
vote of credit, which the houſe had 
already paſſed, could not with much 
propriety be called a general vote 
of credit, as it put leſs in the 
power of miniſters, than if a vote 
had been given for the ſpecifie ſum 
of a million, which was known to 
be the uſual practice of the houſe 
upon ſuch occaſions, In one eaſe, 
miniſters would have had the mit- 
lion excluſive of what might have 
been ſpared from the ſupply of 
ways and means ; 1n the other, they 
really poſſeſſed nothing more than 
that with Which the ſupply of ways 
and means alone furniſhed them, He 
politively denied any intention on 


the part of miniſters, of attempting 
to procure for Pruſſia any acqui. 
ſition of territory. | 

This addreſs was loſt by a ma. 
jority of 94. | 
- 4 the houſe of lords the ſame 
ſubject was argued on the 29th of 
March, the iſt of April, and gth of 
May. On the 2gth of March, ni. 
niſters moved an addreſs to his ma. 
jeſty, thanking him for his communi. 
cation, &e. In the courſe of this 
debate, which turhed upon the topicy 
already given, they declared, that 
the propoſed war was a war of expe. 
diency only, and not neceſſarily oc. 
caſioned by any treaty of alliance 
with Pruſſia, or with any other pow. 
er. The addreſs was carried by a 
majority of 63.—-Contents 97, non. 
contents 34. 

The motion, on the 1ſt of April, 
was made by earl Fitzwilliam; tte 
principal objects of which were, to 
diſavo / the neceſſity of our inter. 
ference between Ruſſia and tie 
Porte, as ariſing from any poſlble 
conſtruction of the Pruſſian treaty; 
and to declare, that there exiſted 
no reaſonable ground whatever for 
any hoſtile preparation againſt Ruſ- 
fa, In ſupport of the motion, it 
was aſſerted, that if only a diſtant 
proſpect of danger to the intereſs 
of Pruſſia were to be conſidered as 
a ſufficient cauſe for our engaging 
in a war, and commencing hoftil- 
ties, the Pruſſian treaty, which had 
been termed a defenſive treat), 
would be converted into an offen- 
kve one. To this obſervation 4 
former anſwer was given, that the 
war would be ſolely a war of expe- 
diency. The general arguments 
advanced by the oppoſition were 
ſimilar to thoſe which had been 6 
ſucceſsfully urged in the houle of 
commons to the diminution of the 
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miniſter's majority, and the com- 
W picte embarraſſment of the cabinet, 

The previous queſtion was moved 
and carried. —Coatents 94, non- 
contents 34. 

Earl Fitzwilliam took up the 
queſtion again on the gth of May, 
and argued chiefly upon the ground, 
that a war with Ruſſia would mate- 
rially injure our commercial inte- 
reſts. His lordſhip entered into a 
minute detail of che nature and im- 

rtance of our Ruſſian trade, which 
be aſſerted to be greatly in favour of 

| this country. The imports, his lord- 
ſhip eſtimated at one million and a 
half, and the exports at nearly 
400,000]; but as the 1mports con- 
fied chiefly of raw materials, which 
were abſolutely neceſſary for our ma- 
nufactures, he conſidered the advan- 
tage to be clearly on our ſide. The 
principal articles of importation 
were tallow, bar- iron, hemp and 
deals, an exact account of the value 


of which his lordſhip very accurate- 


ly ſtated to the houſe. | 
Lord Grenville, on the other hand, 
contended, that information of ſuch 


kind as that, upon which lord Fitz- 


william had reaſoned (an informa- 
tion, which was alone collected from 
the cuſtom-houſe accounts) might be 
in many caſes fallacious; at leaſt as 
to the conſequences built upon it; 
and if not fallacious, was almoſt al- 
ways in the eye of the houſe imper- 
fect, from the partial manner in 
which it was uſually ſtated. He aſ- 
ſerted, that admitting the importance 
ol the raw materials imported from 
Ruſſia, awar with that co. try would 
not deprive us of them, as we might 
be able to obtain the ſame commo- 
dities, perhaps upon more advanta- 
geous terms, from Poland through 


ne medium of Pruſſia. « But the in» 


* 


tereſts of Great Britain,” ſubjoined 


his lordſhip, “require us to conſider 
the balance of power, as well as the 
balance of trade; and to ſacrifice, if 
neceſſary, ſome {ſmall commercial 
conveniences, for the preſervation of 
that political proſperity, without 
the enjoyment of which, commerce 
itſelf would be annihilated.” When 
the houſe divided, there appeared for 
the motion 29, againſt it 96. 
Towards the concluſion of the ſeſ- 


ſion it was propoſed in the houſe of 


lords, to « addreſs his majeſty not to 
prorogue parliament, until the an- 
ſwer ſhould arrive to the laſt meſſage 
ſent to Peterſburgh concerning the 
negoctation pending between Great 
Britain and Ruſſia.” This motion 
was negatived without a diviſion. 
The adminiſtration of Mr. Pitt 
had never encountered ſo rude a 
ſhock as from this diſcuſſion, Yet 
it is probable, that had he been at 
liberty to divulge all which he then 
knew of the danger hanging over 


the North, and which ſubſequent 


events have unfolded to the world, 
his conduct might have been viewed 
in a very different light: at leaſt, 


we have reaſon ſo to ſuppoſe from 


the recent language of his molt vip- 
lent opponents, who, when it was 
too late, would have urged an ac- 
tual war in defence of Poland. But 
while he acted from his knowledge, 
parliament and the people were 
under the neceſſity of judging from 
their own. Their ſenſe was intel- 
ligibly declared againſt him: he 
acknowledged, and obeyed it. 


It is ſaid that a meſſenger having 


been ſent to the court of Berlin, to 
notify the delivery of the king's meſ- 
ſage to parliament, he was after the 
firſt debate recalled by another meſ- 
ſenger, who proceeded forward with 
diſpatches 
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diſpatches of a very different ten- 
dency from thoſe which were ori- 
ginally intended. From that mo- 
ment we loſt all weight in the Nor- 
thern balance of power. The con- 
ſequences to the affairs of that quar- 
ter we ſhall hereafter be called to 
relate —We now turn to the hiſ- 
tory of the Quebec bill. 

So early as the 4th of March the 
miniſter moved for leave to bring 
in this bill. On this occaſion he 
opened all the ſeveral heads of his 
plan with a detail unuſually full. 
Scarcely a regulation of the moſt 
minute kind was left unexplained. 

It was propoſed to divide the 
country into two provinces, and ſub- 
ject it to two diltin& governments. 
The legiſlature was to conſiſt of a 
council and houfe of aflembly for 
each diviſion; the aſſembly to be 
conſtituted in the uſual manner, but 
the members of the council to be 
members for life, a power being at the 
ſame time reſerved to his majeſty, of 
annexing to certain honours an here- 
ditary right of ſitting in the council. 
All laws and ordinances were to re- 
main in force, until altered by the 
new legiſlatures. "The Habeas Cor- 
pus act, which had already been eſta- 
bliſhed by an ordinance of the pro- 
vince, was to be continued as a 
fundamental principle of the conſti- 
tution. A proviſion was to be made 
for the proteſtant clergy, in both di- 
viſions, by an allotment of lands in 
proportion to thofe which had been 
already granted. The tenures, 
which had been a ſubject of diſpute, 
were to be ſettled, in Lower Cana- 
da, by the local legiſlature; but in 
Upper Canada, as the ſettlers were 
principally Britiſh, or Britiſh colo- 
miſts, the tenures were intended to 
be ſoccage tenures. A crew. re- 


medy was alſo ou in cauſes gf 
appeal. The judgment of the priyj 
council was no longer to be fing. 
There was now to be a laſt reſort to 
the houſe of lords, Above all, ty 
prevent any ſuch diſcontents as had 
occaſioned the ſeparation of the unit. 
ed ſtates of America from the mo- 
ther country, it was provided, that 
the Britiſh parliament ſhould impoſe 
no taxes but what were neceſſary for 
the regulation of trade and com. 
merce; and that even thoſe ſhoul{ 
be levied and diſpoſed by the le- 


giſlature of each divifion. 


There was certainly nothing of an 
over-ſtrained tone in this f fem 
On the contrary, the influence of 
the crown was taken below the 
ſtandard of the conſtitution in our 
other colonies. An hereditary ari- 
ſtocracy, mixed with an arittocracy 
holding feats for life, would cer- 
tainly be leſs dependent on the 
king than counſellors named and 
removed at pleaſure, as in our Weſt 
India iſlands, and in the royal 
governments of North America 
before the ſeparation of the united 
ſtates. Nor was 1t an innovation 
more favourable to the prerogative, 
that an appeal now was to lie from 
the king in his privy council, to 
the king in the great council of the 
peers in parliament. At the ſame 
time the legiſlature put bounds to 
its own ſupremacy in regard to 
taxation, and voluntarily renounced 
for ever a principle which had been 
aſſerted as juſt and neceſſary, at the 
price of a long and burthenſome 
war. ö 

On this opening of the meaſure, 
no objection to the principle of a 


Angle regulation was even inti— 


mated. Mr. Fox alone ſpoke, and 
very ſhortly, He ſeemed to imply 
al 
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at leaſt his acquieſcence, if not his 
approbation 3 though, as he juſtly 
ſaid, he could not decidedly ap- 
prove, what he had not yet ſeen. 
He did ſee the bill. It was read 


without a remark; it was read a 


ad ſecond time, which is the cuſtomary 
alt. ſtage of oppoſing the principle, but 
no. the principle was not oppoſed. 
hat The r were filled up in the 
Doſe committee, yet neither the pau- 
for city of members, named for the 
om. aſtemblies, nor the large propor- 

tion of land allotted to the church, 


le excited any hoſtile obſervation. 
On the 25th of March the report 
fan was made from the committee, and 
em. counſel were heard, as a petition 
e of had been preſented againſt the bull. 
the Mr, Limburner, the agent from 
Our the province, was alſo heard in 
ari- part, and delivered in the Whole 
racy of his notes, when the miniſter 
cer- moved, that the farther conſidera- 
the tion of the report ſhould be poſt- 
and poned. A. converſation enſued, in 
Welt the courſe of which Mr. Fox ſug- 
oyal geſted the propriety of a re-com- 
rica mitment, but declared that it was 
ted not his intention to preſs 1t on the 
tion WW houſe; and the miniſter's motion 
tive, was carried without a diviſion, or 
from | a debate. 
|, to Such was the calm that uſhered 
f tne in a meaſure, deſtined in its pro- 


greſs to be attended with ſo much 


s to form and tempeſt, Indeed it 
1 to | ſeemed not unlikely, that in one 
nced more ſuch deſultory converſation 
been would have ended the whole diſ- 
t the | cuihon of the Quebec bill. But the 


other meſſage, of which an account 
bas already been given, happened 


the Sth of May. 
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in the interval; and the firſt divi- 
ſion of the minority upon it run» 
ning ſo unexpectedly high, their ge- 
neral ſpirit of attack againſt the 
miniſter was proportionably exalted, 
'The Quebec bill was then before 
the houſe. 


petition againſt it, and more could 


eaſily be obtained. Some were of- 


fendcd becauſe they had not been 
conſulted, and others were alarmed 
becauſe they had little to hope and 
ſomething to fear from the opera- 
tion of any ne law on a trade al- 
ready lucrative. To 'cheriſh the 
particular diſcontents of theſe bo- 
dies of men, and add them to the 
general diſſatisfaction cauſed by the 
armament againſt Ruſſia, was an 
obvious policy and a cheap gain. 
Accordingly a ſtrong language of 
oppolition was now taken up for 
the firſt time againſt the Quebec bill, 
When the conſideration of the 
report was to have been reſumed on 
the 8th of April, Mr. Huſſey, after 
preſenting a new petition, moved 
the re-commitment. Mr. Fox ſe- 
conded, and enforced the motion of 
Mr. Huitey. In breaking ground, 
he took poſt on the political phi- 
loſophy of the day. He expreſſed his 
hope, that, “ in promulgating the 
ſcheme of a new conſtitution, the 
houſe would kcep in view thoſe en- 
lightened principles of freedom, 


which had already made a rapid 


progreſs over a conſiderable por- 
tion of the globe, and were. every 
day haſtening more and more to 
become univerſal. 

He objected to the propoſed 
plan of dividing Canada into two 


* This ſentence, and one or two others, containing alluſions or ſtrong expreſ- 
ſous of a ümilar tendency, are ſupplied from the Parliamentary Chronicle, The 
| {p2£ch, as given in the Parhamentary Regiſter, is very nearly the ſame, except theſe 

omiſlions.-—There is nothing on the Quebec Bill, in Stockdale's Debates, before 


Provinces. 


There was already a 
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Irovinces. The reaſon which had 

n aſſigned for this diviſion ap- 
peared to him ſtrongly to militate 
againſt it. It had been remarked 
that thus the French and Engliſh 
Canadians would be completely 
diſtinguiſhed from each other, 
But he conſidered ſuch a mea- 
fure as big with miſchief; and 
maintained that the wiſeſt policy 
would be to form the two deſcrip- 


tions of people into one body, and 


endeavour to annihilate all national 
diſtinctions. | | 
He next objected to the propoſed 
mode of reprefentation. The num- 
ber of which the two aſſemblies was 
to conſiſt, the one of ſixteen, the 


other of thirty members, he thought 


much too ſmall. A country, like 
France, three or four times larger 
than Great Britain, might require a 
proportionably greater number of 
repreſentatives; but the reverſe 
therefore did not equally follow. 
Nor did he approve of the clauſe 
which permitted the ſame aſſem- 
blies to remain undiflolved for 
the period of ſeven” years. Why 
we ſhould adopt a ſeptennial bill, 


in preference to an annual or 


triennial one, he confeſſed to 
be beyond his comprehenſion. 
By a ſeptennial bill Canada would 
probably be deprived of ſeve- 
ral of the few repreſentatives that 
were allowed it; for as molt of its 
more reſpectable citizens were per- 
ſons engaged in trade, it was not 
likely that they ſhould be able to 
attend their legiſlative duties for ſo 
long a period. 

But although the aſſemblies would 
conſiſt of ſo ſmall a number, the le- 
giſlative councils in both provinces 
were in this reſpect to be unlimited. 
Inſtead of being hercditary coun- 


preferred to all other forms that of 


cils, or councils named by the king, 
as in our Weſt Indian iſlands, 9 
choſen by electors, as in the unite 
ſtates of North America, they wet 
to be compounded of the formertyy, 
For his own part, he ſhould hare 


a council freely and frequently ele. 
ed. On no terms would he have 
had hereditary counſellors. He 
meant not to diſcuſs the genen 
propoſition of what utility heredi. 
tary powers and hereditary honour; 
might be, abſtractedly conſidered; 
but he confeſſed, that he ſaw no- 
thing ſo good in them as to make 
him wiſh for their introduction 
among a people to whom they were 
at preſent unknown, In kingdom: 
where they already formed a part 
of the conſtitution, he did not think 
it prudent to deftroy them; but to 
give them birth in countries where 
they had no previous exiſtence, ap- 
peared to him extremely unwile, 
He could not account for ſuch a pro- 
ceeding, unleſs it was from a wiſh, 
that, as Canada had formerly been 
a French colony, an opportunity 
might be afforded of reviving thoſe 
titles and honours, the extinction of 
which ſome gentlemen ſo much de- 
plored, and of awakening in the 
Weſt that ſpirit of chivalry which 
had ſo completely fallen into dil. 
grace in a neighbouring kingdom. 
He aſked, if thoſe red and blue nib- 
bands, which had loſt their luſtre 
in the old world, were to ſhine fort) 
again in the new? It ſeemed to 
him peculiarly abſurd to introduce 
hereditary honours in America, 
where thoſe artificial diſtinctions 
ſtink in the noſtrils of the natives. 
He diſapproved of giving tie 
clergy ſo large a portion of ti? 
lands as one ſeventh. Nor - Fr 
thi 
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king think the bill leſs exceptionable a8 
8, Or far as it related to the regulation of 
Nite appeals, the trial by jury, and to 
wen the Habeas Corpus act. The two 
two laſt proviſions ſhould have been 


hare made integrant parts of it, and not 
lat of have been left to a mere ordinance 
eled. of the province: and from the re- 
have ulation of appeals the ſtage of the 

He oe in council ſhould be {truck out, 
neral and the appeal at once be given to 


Ted. 
nour 
ered; 
V NO- 


the houſe of lords. He hinted again, 
towards the concluſion of his ſpeech, 
that the governments eſtabliſned in 
the united Rates of North Ame- 


make rica wou'd have furniſhed better 
1Qtion models. As the love of liberty was 
were gaining ground, in conſequence of 
doms the diffuſion of lite rature and know- 

part tedge through the world, he thought 
think that a conſtitution ſhould be formed 


for Canada as conſiſtent as poſſible 
with the genuine principles of free- 
dom. This bill, in his opinion, 
would not eſtabliſh ſucn a govern- 
ment, and that was his chief rea- 
ſon for oppoling it. 


2ut to 
yhere 
y 
Wie, 
pro- 
wiſh, 


been Mr. Pitt replied to the obſerva- 
unity tions of Mr. Fox; but at the ſame 
thoſe time aſſented to the re- commitment 


of the bill, which he was anxious 


to have fully diſcuſſed. The divi- 


jon of 
h de- 
n the 


which ed to be a fundamental part-of it, 


> dil as being the moſt likely method to 
dom. produce that coalition of French 
e rib- and Engliſh parties, which he ad- 
luſtre mitted with Mr. Fox to be ex- 


forth tremely deſirable. If there were 
ed to only to be one houſe of aſſembly, 
oduce aad the two parties, as might be 


erica, ſometimes expected, prove equal, 


ctions or nearly equal, in numbers, a per- 
ves. bpetual ſcene of factious altercation 
g tlie would ſucceed, and the breach be- 
F the come wider. On the other hand, 
lid he by the eſtabliſhment of two diſtinct 
think aſſemblies, all cauſe of complaint 
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fon into two provinces he conſider- 


[rn 


would be removed; while the 
French ſubjects, being left to their 
own free choice, and not influenced 
by the pride of party, would moſt 
probably adopt the Engliſn laws, 
from an unprejudiced obſervation 
of their ſuperior utility. 

He conceived that the number 
of which the aſſemblies would con- 
ſift, according to the preſent popu- 
lation of Canada, could not with 
propriety be augmented ; but that, 
when the population was actually 
increaſed, there would not be the 
leaſt objection to any reaſonable ad- 
dition. | | 

With regard to the duration of 
the aſſemblies, he thought the ſpace 
of {even years preferable to a ſhorter 
period; particularly as the gover- 
nor would have leſs influence in the 
Canadian councils and aſſemblies 
than in thoſe of our Weſt Indian 
colonies. ü 

He entirely differed from Mr. 
Fox in his idea of the legiſlative 
council, who ſeemed to wiſh that it 
might be made elective, according 
to the plan which had lately been 
purſued in America. Whether 
France and America had choſen 
well for themſelves, under the pecu- 
lar circumſtances of the reſpective 
countries, he meant not to enquire; 
but he found no difficulty in declar- 
ing, that he was convinced our own 
conſtitution was the beſt for us. 
The word republicaniſin he wiſhed - 


not to ule in an obnoxious ſenſe, 


but he was fully perſuaded, that 


none of thoſe republican principles, 
which Mr, Fox had deſcribed as 
reſu ti ig from a greater extenſton 
of light and learning, and which 
were ſuppoſed to give unparalleled 
ſplendour to the. conſtitutions of 
France and America, would im- 
prove the Britiſh conſtitution. An 

ariſto- 
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ariftocratical principle being one 
neceſſary part of a mixed govern- 
ment, he thought it proper that 
there ſhould be ſuch a council in 
Canada as was provided by the 
bill, and which might in ſome de- 
gree anſwer to our houſe of lords. 
As to the allotment of one ſe- 
venth part of the lands for the 
maintenance of the clergy, he re- 


marked, that this proportion (a 


proportion much leſs than one tenth 
of the produce of the lands) had 
almoſt become an eſtabliſhed cuſ- 
tom in England, where land was 


given in commutation for tythes. 


But this, as well as every other part 
of the bill, if neceſſary, might be- 
come a ſubject of future reviſion. 

It is unjuſt to lean too much on 


| 2 words and phraſes attri- 


uted to the members of either 
houſe. Our public reports of pro- 
ceedings in parliament are not ſuf- 


ficiently accurate for ſuch a pur- 


poſe. But the general tenor and 
complexion of Mr. Fox's ſpeech 
cannot be miſtaken. Yet if ne 
{poke as he felt, and was reſtrained 
by no conſiderations of prudence, 
his arguments were neither irregu- 
lar nor impertinent. Perhaps, when 
the minds of all men were ferment- 
ing with the awful leſſon of the French 
revolution, and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of all government and civil or- 
der involved in the oppoſite opinions 


of that event, it was almoſt impoſſi- 


dle but theſe topics, more or leſs, 
muſt colour the debates on this occa- 
fion. It was a queſtion of exerciſing 
the higheſt power of legiſlation over 
a country ſirſt conquered, and after- 
wards ceded by treaty; it afterted, 


© See the (Parallel between the Conduct of Mr, Burke and that of Mr. For, 
vage 13. 


therefore, the right of conqueſt, and 
the power of ceſſion, under the lay 
of nations, the authority of which 


returning 
it was 10 
nediate fc 


is ſtrenuouſly denied by the great ſentiments 
teachers of the Rights of Man, and uniſon WI 
the whole body of which on this uch flep, 


very queſtion bas been indecently 
called * « an avowed code of miti. 
« gated rapine, and ſyſtematized 
« murder.” A new conſtitution 
was to be formed; of courſe this 
led to abſtract principles, and firf 
maxims of government. That con- 
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ſtitution was to be given to a peo- MiWured by ſ 
ple living in America, but origi. for his i 
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nally coloniſts from France; con- 
ſequently nothing was more natu- 
ral than to look to the conſtitutions 
both of the ſtates in whoſe neigh. 
bourhood they are placed, and of 
the nation from whom they are 


deſcended. of his 
The fame remark, however, will Hay have 
not apply to the debates on the tſelf is ſt 
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Vor a com 


other meſſage, in which it ſeemed, 
notwithſtanding, as if all incidental 
opportunities of introducing the 
French revolution were ſtudioul- 
ly ſought, and eagerly ſeized, 
This certainly has more the ap- 
pearance of ſome premeditated de- ; 
ſign, It might be done to fami- Nation. 
liarize parliament and the country, Hat Mr. 
in their preſent temper, to theſe le affair 
declarations. The leaders of the Pe nece 
minority certainly now thought WP +itiicular 
the road to power lay open before Haſlon on 
them. And had they ſucceeded, it {WW<volutior 
would undoubtedly have been the WP» he afi 
beſt anſwer to all future attacks on l mann 
this {core to have been able to ſay— i op 
« Theſe ſentiments we have never WF fixed, | 
diſguiſed; we explicitly avowed mortal! 
them in the very moment of yore 2ncie 
= charas 
init of in 


returning of now \ 


Vor. 


nd returning confidence.” Poſhbly (and 
* it was fo reported) the more im- 
ch nediate followers of Mr. Fox, whoſe 
eat ſentiments on this ſubje& were in 


nd uniſon with his, demanded ſome 
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his uch flep, as neceſſary to manifeſt 
tly eir independence of the duke of 
iu. Portland and his friends, who co- 
Led ncided in general with the doc- 
10n rines of Mr. Burke..-[t has alſo 
this been ſaid (not quite conſiſtently 
firs eich the other report) that Mr, 
on. WESheridan, having been much cen- 


e0- 
191- 
on- 
atu - 
ions 
igh- 
1 of 

are 


ſured by ſome of his political friends 
or his indiſcretion on this ver 

head in the laſt ſeſſion, had, in diſ- 
guſt, withdrawn all active ſupport 
of his great talents from oppoſition ; 
ad that now, as the price of his re- 
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anced in a ſhort but explicit avow- 
BS! of his opinions. But whatever 


will Winay have been the cauſe, the fact 
the itelf is ſtriking. | 

med, A From the Friday, when the re- 

ental ommitment of the Quebec bill was 


the noved and carried, nothin 


iouſ- erving the name of a debate took 
ized, Place, till the Tueſday. following, 
ap- hen Mr. Grey made his motion 
d de. {Wor a committee on the ſtate of the 


fami- 
intry, 


theſe 


ation. It has been already ſeen, 
bat Mr. Sheridan then adverted to 
Die affairs of France: it will be 


f the No neceſſary to ſtate a little more 
zught earticularly what he ſaid. All diſ- 
zefore MW ufiion on the merits of the French 
ed, it Neclution he profeſſed to waive; 
n tle Hit he affirmed, in a very emphati- 
ks on il manner, his adherence to his 
ſay- eon opinions. They Kill remain- 
never {WF+ 1ixed, be ſaid, and would continue 
vowed WP mortally the ſame. He held forth 
" your e ancient government of France 


characterized by a buſy reſtleſs 
int of intrigue; he conſidered the 
rig between the two countries 

> now Wholly paſt away; and he 
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urn, he inſiſted on being counte- 


de- 


[113 
recommended the preſervation of 
peace on our part. He hoped 
e that what had happened in France 
*« would prove an uſeful leſſon here, 
cc and that we ſhould have leiſure to 
improve by ſtudying it.” In ſome 
reports he 1s farther repreſented to 
have charged miniſters with “ being 
« eager to cultivate all the vices'of 
te the old French ſyſtem, and deſpiſe 
« all the virtues of the new.”  _ 

Mr. Burke had not been preſent 
at Mr. Fox's ſpeech on the Quebec 
bill ; he muſt, however, have known 
the ſubſtance of it, as it had early 
attracted general notice; nor did it 
require his ſagacity to diſcover the 
tranſient ſarcaſm at his beautiful and 
affecting lamentation over the de- 
parted genius of chivalry. Mr. She- 
ridan's ſpeech in this debate he did 
hear; and it was the ſecond time, 
within four days, that the topic had 
been brought forward. Vet he 
ſhewed no diſpoſition to precipitate 
himſelf and the houſe into it, though 
an occaſion, if he had choſen to take 
it, was now fairly offered. 

On the ſucceeding Friday Mr. 
Baker made, a motion fimilar to 
that of Mr. Grey. Mr. Fox on 
that night not only trod in the foot- 
ſteps of Mr. Sheridan, but he pro- 
ceeded to ſtill greater lengths. 
He was more direct and full. His 
whole ſyſtem of external politics, 
he acknowledged, had ſuffered a 
change with the change of the 
French conſtitution. He had for- 
merly been anxious for maintain- 
ing the balance of power, but now 
he owned himſelf to be very in- 
different about it: not becauſe our 
ancient rival and enemy might ſeem 
too poor or too weak, to give 
us any immediate diſturbance, but 
ce * becauſe ſhe had erected a go- 
« vernment, from which neither 
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« by her neighbours.” He praiſed 
that government, in its internal re- 
lation, as good, becauſe it aimed to 
make thoſe who were ſubject to 
it happy; and obſerving that he 


knew different opinions were en- 


tertained upon the point by differ- 
ent men, he added, that he for one 
admired the new conſtitution of 
France, conſidered altogether, as * 
the moſt ſtupendous and glorious 


\ « edifice of liberty which had been 


« erected on the foundation of hu- 
« man integrity in any time or coun- 
« try,” 

Mr. Fox has ſince ſaid, that he 
meant to approve only the revolu- 
tion, — the 7 — of the abſolute 
monarchy. , Perhaps it might be 
difficult to reconcile the metaphor, in 
which all reports at the time agreed, 
with this correction: but the correc- 
tion he did make, and had a right to 


make it. Still, white the panegyric 


remained full, unequivocal and ab- 
folute, puſhed as it was many de- 
grees beyond the greateſt length to 
which any member had hitherto 


gone in that aſſembly, it muſt have 


excited proportionably ſtrong ſen- 
ſations in thoſe who, ſeeing no- 
thing but injuſtice in the original 
work of demolition, thought it only 


aggravated to the higheſt pitch by 


the weakneſs and wickednels, appa- 
rent to them in the plan of the edi- 
fice that was ſubſtituted. Mr. 
Burke felt it accordingly, and made 
an effort to give immediate utte- 
rance to his feelings; but the man- 
ner in which he was ſtopped has 
been already related. Mr. Fox 


is known fince to have regretted 


the injudicious zeal of thoſe who 
would not ſuffer Mr. Burke to an- 


The terms of this panegyric are taken from Mr. Burke's“ Appeal from 
New to the Old Whigs, as the beſt authoriiy, and hitherto uncontradicted. 


ſwer him on the ſpot. The cot | : R 
tention, he has ſaid, might hae herd : 
been ſiercer and hotter, but the n. of pt. 


membrance of it would not have ſe, 
tled ſo deep, and rankled ſo long » 
the heart. E 
From this moment a ruptun Wi 
between theſe two illuſtrious friens the trai. 
was diſtinctly foreſeen. The ven in Fran 
next morning the party, with when trocious 
they both acted, ſhewed ſigns of gren WW in ſo co 
alarm. All within was in commotion, Wl ciently | 
Every influence, that promiſed mot WW or iniqu 
ſucceſs, was employed to prever a man 1; 
by perſuaſion, the renewal of tin derſtood 
which had been ſuppreſſed in in the g1 
firſt inſtance by clamour. Some detail. 
even of thoſe who agreed win in the 
the opinions of Mr. Fox, three bable th 
forth whatever they could of: of it to 
conciliatory kind to Mr. Bure been ing 
and his connections. They pu reling h 


feſſed, and appeared, to be ſincen Mat once 


afflicted at the conſequenca from the 
likely to flow from the expectel trammels 
diſcuſſion. They did not heſe 
to accuſe Mr. Fox of imprudene 


vore for 
a Nprudent ways be 
for declaring that, which if n the pu; 
had not declared, the fame mnMivord, anc 
would probably have condemndMintimate 
him for pufillanimity. On Phan moſt 
other hand, many, who abhoriMWheQion, 3 
the French revolution little l"Weved he 
than Mr. Burke himſelf, yet wISF a pub! 
decided on the expediency of pl! the de: 
ſing over for the preſent the df perſon 
gerous ſentiments, as they tho Rent. H 
them, which they had recently hea MiWarded wi 
They did not hold it nec-flary , calculat 
ſeparate from their great leader pon this 
account of mere ſpeculations, hic + This FA 
ed into a digrefſion, whatever mii the Re 
be the miſchief of their tender Wurke's pan 
and in whatever terms of pernich e lowing. 
eloquence they were conve/R" long f 
They conſidered it as more jul * 1 
E hich ſate ü 
rod, and 
M det Ma 
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cor. nt until the direct collifion of tion of his “ Reflexions“ for a 
have theſe principles with the public weal time checked, but not ſtopped, 
en. of the ſtate ſhould force forward the progreſs of the affiliated ſocieties, 
e e. ſome meaſure that might be made here. They were ſtunned with the 
gu a teſt, not of opinions, but of con- blow diſcharged at them *, but they 


duct. In the mean time they were 
willing to flatter themſelves that 
the train of events ſtill proceeding 
in France might develope the at- 
trocious effects of thoſe doctrines 
in ſo convincing a manner, as ſuffi- 
WE ciently to prove the radical fallacy 
or iniquity of the whole ſyſtem to 
revent a man like Mr. Fox, who was un- 
derſtood even then to admire only 
in the groſs, and diſapprove in the 


Sone detail, | 


ſoon recovered, and again raiſed 
their heads higher than ever. They 
now renewed their exertions with 
redoubled vigour. They applanded 
and circulated with much activity 
Mr. Paine's “ Rights of Man,” and 


other ſimilar pamphlets. The news- 


papers teemed with addreſſes, votes, 
and reſolutions, and every mail was 
laden with freſh congratulations and 
incitements to the Jacobin ſocieties in 
France. Bold and eager, they wanted 


| wit WS in theſe reaſons, it is not impro- now only the ſanction of ſome more 
thres e bable that without being conſcious diſtinguiſhed name than they yet 
| of : ot it to themſelves, they may have poſſeſſed to lead them. Mr. Burke 
Burke been influenced in ſome degree by knew the great and juſt authority 


y pro. ceeling how much it would coſt them 
incer at once to diſentangle themſelves 
Juence' e trom the ties of friendſhip and the 
xpectec trammels of party. Mr. Burke had 
heſnae WWnore fortitude, Though he had 
rudent ways been the champion of party, 
if Wn the pure and genuine ſenſe of the 
ne men vord, and had a longer and more 
de mne zatimate friendſhip with Mr. Fox 
On teßzhan moſt others of the ſame con- 


of his friend's name: he knew to 
what purpoſes his friend's panegy- 
ric on France might be abuled, 
beyond the intentions of him who 
made it. He believed it therefore 


highly important to his country, 


that the intrinfic value of that pa. 
negyric ſhould be brought to trial 
in the place where it was uttered ; 
the more ſo, perhaps, as he muſt 


8 — wo, 
—— — — 


bhomihection, yet he now heard, or be- have been aſſured that his friend 1 
tle k eved he heard, the imperious call could not (as he did not) maintain f 
et werf a public duty, more ſacred than it in its unqualiſied extent. Nei- | 
of pi ll the deareſt and ſtrongeſt bonds ther was he at liberty, like others, i 
the df perſonal and political attach- to paſs over for the preſent what it i 
thou "Went. He had from the firſt re- might be painful to encounter. He 4 
ly hear garded what was paſſing in France ſtood already committed in the face IJ 
<flary g calculated to act in the rebound of the houſe and his country. Had F 
leader upon this kingdom. The publica- he ſtill been filent, after this third q 
ns, hitec M * This fact appears ſtrongly marked on the face of the correſpondence publiſhed b 
yer ith the Revolution Society. From the month of November, 1790, when Mr. 1 
tender orke's pamphlet came out, there is a ſtriking chaſm till the middle of March iq 
dernicb loving. They then apologize to ſome of the Jacobin ſocieties of France for 4 
convey er long filence, becauſe they could not get a ſufficient attendance of members | 


2re jut 8 


Fe. Nearly half their ſhare of the volume bears date in March and April, 


FP 3 is remarkable too, that the ſecret committee ef the houſe of commons, 
ch fate in 1794, trace the plot divulged in their ſecond report from this very 1 
od, and begin their extracts from the books of the Conſtitutional Society on the 7 
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introduction of the ſubject in the 
ſpace of one week, they who trium- 
phantly thanked him for provoking 
the diſcuſſion, would have founded 
a louder note of triumph on his 
ſhrinking from that diſcuſſion, He 
could not be wanting to himlelf, 
without injury to the public caule, 
which he had undertaken, He 
had therefore no choice. He had 
no way of eſcaping from his duty. 
Let in diſcharging it, he muſt be 
aware that he could not but loſe his 
friend, whatever profeſſions might 
be made to the contrary: he could not 
expect to be followed even by thoſe 
among his own party, who thought 
with him; for they had pronounced 
What he was going to do inexpe- 
dient: nor could he look for the 
ſupport of miniſters; for he nei- 
ther was, nor ſought to be of their 
party. Beſides, they had clear reaſons 
of ſound prudence for keeping a 
guarded reſerve upon the ſubject, 
which he was not equally bound to 
keep, as an individual member of 
parliament, not implicating the go- 
vernment of the country by his con- 
duct. 5 | 
His reſolution was fixed. The 
only remaining conſideration was, 
how it was to be executed. He 
did not think the time yet come 
for a direct queſtion on the mat- 
ter; and to have brought it pre- 
maturely forward in that ſhape, and 
then to have failed in it, might have 
had a fatal effect on public opi- 
nion. The Quebec bill afforded 
a fair and regular occaſion of 
diſcuſſing incidentally the princi- 
ples of all conſtitutions, efpeci- 
ally the American, the French, and 
the Engliſh; and as it was to be in 
2 committee, he could ſpeak as often 
a5 he pleaſed, in explanation or de- 


tence of himſelf: he could (as he 
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ſays) bring the queſtions from ge. 
neralities to facts. 

He now went to ſome of the 
members of adminiſtration, and ac. 
quainting them with enough of hi 
purpoſe to ſatisfy them, that what 
he meant to ſay was ſtrictly in or. 
der, he deſired their protection ſo fu 
as to ſecure him from being again 


ſilenced by clamour, To his friend 


himſelf he was more explicit. Por 
when, on the day appointed for the 
re- commitment of the Quebec bil, 
Mr. Fox, for the laſt time, paid 
him a viſit, accompanied by a com. 
mon friend, he talked over with 
them the plan of all which he in. 
tended to ſay, opened the different 
branches of his argument, and ex- 
plained the limitations which he 
meant to impoſe on himſelf. Mr. 
Fox, on his part, treated him wit 
confidence, and mentioned to hin 
a political circumſtance of ſome de. 
licacy. What it preciſely was, M. 
Burke declined telling, even in tle 
heat of altercation. But from ti: 
tenor of the charge which he ſeems 
moſt anxious to refute, and fron 
ſome intimations in one of VM. 
Fox's anſwers, we may form a re. 
ſonable conjeQure. 
The king, it ſeems, was repre- 
ſented to have uſed ſome expreſion 
favourable to Mr. Fox. In ori 
therefore, to ſecure himſelf in tu 
ſituation, the miniſter was aſſert 
to have given out the watch-worh 
that Mr. Fox was by principle! 
republican; and 1t was ſuppolet 
that in purſuance of this plan, 
inſtigated Mr. Burke to the diſt 
ſion. Mr. Burke undeceived 
friend, by relating the fact 25“ 
was. Still it was requeſted by Mr 
Fox, that at leaſt the diſcuſs 
might not take place on the 
commitment of the Quebec 1 
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: but Mr. Burke had made his choice 
with too much deliberation to fore- 


e go an opportunity, which he could 
6: N 

; not hope to find again in any other 
» ' buſineſs then before parliament, or, 
a likely to come before it. The ef- 
ak fect of this interview, on the whole, 
fr was (as is not unuſual in ſuch caſes) 
be directly contrary to the purpoſe of 
nl WF it, Mr. Fox ſeems to have been 
For hurt, that the entreaties of friend- 
the ſhip could not prevail over a ſenſe of 
dil, public duty; and Mr. Burke pro- 
id bably valued that friendſhip a little 
on the leſs, when it imputed to him the 
wit 


folly, or the guilt, of being either an 
. WF inſtrument or an accomplice in a 


rent premeditated plot for the ruin of the 
en. WW man whom he loved. 

1 he They walked, however, to Weſt- 
Mr. minſter together, and together en- 
with tered the houſe, where they found 
1 that Mr. Sheridan in the mean 
e de. 


time had moved to poſtpone the 
re- commitment till after the holi- 
days. In ſupporting his motion, he 
declared that his objections were 


„M. 
n the 
n the 


ſeem i not to any particular regulations; 
from they were fundamental, they went 
M. t the principle of the bill itſelf. 
a e. He ſeems to have been underſtood 

by the miniſter as announcing an 
my oppoſition founded on abſtract prin- 
EN. 


ciples of government; ſomething 
in the tone already given by Mr. 
Fox, that the bill was not ſufficient- 


orden 
in hu 


aſſerts y ccommodated to the new lights 
1-w0% Wi and modern philoſophy of liberty. 
nat But this was afterwards denied by 
PRO" BR ir. Sheridan, who truſted alſo that 
lan, E when the bill did; come under con- 
> 47 ſideration, every other diſcuſſion but 
ved dat arifing from the ſubject of the 
& " bill itſelf, would be averted. Mr. 
wi aylor caught up the intimation, 
liſcalaz and carried it a little further. He 


the 4 obſerved, that the buſineſs had been 
0 improperly treated, as involving the 


conſideration of general principles 
of government, and the conſtitutions 
of other countries: on which ground 
inſinuations had been thrown out 
againſt ſome members of the oppo- 
ſition party. But he gave notice, 
that if the miniſter, or any other 


right honourable gentleman, ſhould 


wander from the proper diſcuſſion 
of the ſubject, he ſnould call him to 
order, and take the ſenſe of the houſe 
upon the occaſion. l 
Here was a palpable alluſion to 
Mr. Burke. Vet he did not riſe to 
anſwer. Mr. Fox took the oppor- 
tunity of explaining what he had 
ſaid on the former queſtion rela- 
tive to the Quebec bill. After la- 
menting that he had been miſun- 
derſtood before, he admitted, that 
in forming a government for a co- 
lony, ſome attention muſt be paid 
to the general principles of all go- 
vernments. In the courſe of this 
ſeſſion, he ſaid, he had taken op- 
portunities of alluding, perhaps 
much too often, to the French re- 
volution, and to ſhew, whether 
right or wrong, that his opinion on 
the whole, was much in its favour; 
but on this bill he had only intro- 
duced one levity, ſilly enough per- 
haps, and not worth recollection, 
that had any relation to the French 
revolution; he meant an alluſion to 
the extinction of nobility in France, 
and its revival in Canada. Cer- 
tainly he had ſpoken much on the 
government of the American ſtates, 
becauſe they were in the neigh- 
bourhood of Canada, and were 
connected with that province. Hav- 
ing then obſerved that the pru- 


dence of concealing his opinions, 


was a quality which his dear- 
eſt friends had not very often im- 
puted to him, and that he thought 
the public had a right to the opi- 
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nions of public men on public mea- 
- ſures, he declared, that he never 
had ſtated any republican princi- 
ples, with regard to thjs country, in 
or out of parliament: and among 
other things he ſaid, that when the 
Quebec bill came again to be diſ- 
cuſſed, from the great reſpeCt which 
he entertained for ſome of his 
friends, he ſhould be extremely 
ſorry to differ from them; but he 
ſhould never be backward in deliyer- 
ing his opinion, and he did not wiſh 
to recede from any thing which he 
had formerly advanced. | 

Mr, Fox having thus come for- 
ward to meet what he could not 
avoid, drew ſome remarks from 
Mr. Powys, who complained that 
the debate had turned irregularly 
both on retroſpect and anticipation, 
and hinted that Mr. Fox ſhould have 
imitated the example of Mr. Burke, 
in writing, rather than ſpeaking 
there, of the French revolution, 
Mr. Dundas then took notice of a 
phraſe uſed by Mr. Taylor, who 
explained : after which the con- 
verſation was cloſed by Mr. Burke. 
He in a very affecting man- 
ner aſſured the houſe, that nothing 
depreſſed him more, nothing had 
ever more afflicted him in body 
and mind, than the thought of 
meeting his friend as an adverſary 
and antagoniſt. After noticing the 
anticipation which had begn ſug- 
geſted, and the obſervations which 
had been made, but to which he 
truſted that he had given no juſt 
cauſe, he declared his ſentiments, 
that in framing a new conſtitution, 
it was neceſſary to refer to prin- 
ciples of government and examples 
of other conſtitutions, becauſe it 
was a material part of every poli- 


tical queſtion, to ſee how far ſuch 
and ſuch principles have been adopt. 
ed, and how they have ſucceeded 
in other places. His opinions on 
government, he preſumed not to be 
unknown; and the more he conf, 
dered the French conſtitution, the 
more ſorry he was to ſee, it. Once 
in the preceding ſeſſion he had 
thought himſelf under the neceſſity 
of ſpeaking very fully upon the 
ſubject; but ſince that time, he had 
never mentioned it either direfly 
or indirectly; no man therefore 
could charge him with having pro. 
voked the converſation that had 
paſſed. He ſignified, however, kis 
intention of giving his judgment 
on certain principles of govem. 
ment at the proper moment, in the 
future progreſs of the Quebec bil, 
He alluded with much . candour to 
Mr. Fox's recent panegyric on 
France, as well as his own inet- 
fectual attempt to riſe in anſwer to 
it, acquitting his friend from al 
deſign of perſonal offence in it; 
and he finiſhed by ſaying, that 
ſhould he and his friend differ, he 
defired it to be recolleted, that 
however dear he conſidered his 
friendſhip, there was ſomething fi 
dearer in his mind, the love of hi 


country: nor was he ſtimulated by WW 


miniſters to take the part which he 
ſhould take; for whatever they 
knew of his political ſentimentz 
they had learned from him, not he 
from them. | | 
Mr. Fox had thus openly git 
a challenge, which was accepted 
by Mr. Burke ; and a determt: 
nation of calling the latter to order 
was likewiſe avowed. Public e.. 
pectation was big with the even. 
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Frax/afions during the receſs. Re. commitment of the Quebec bill, Queſtion 
| put that the bill be read paragraph by paragraph. Mr. Burke immediately 


ſome time, is called to order from the oppoſition bench, Long and violent al- 


drawing of lord Sheffield's motion. Debate reſumed on the 11th of May. 
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riſes, and ſpeaks to its general principle. States the nature of the act, which 
the houſe is going to do, and their authority to do it. Conſiders the conſti- 
eutions moſt proper to be models for the government of a province in America 
colonized from France. Touches on the conſtitution of the United States in 
Proceeds to diſcuſs the new French conſtitution. After 


Mr. Burke attacked by the oppoſition. Lord 
Sheffield's motion to declare Mr. Burke's ſpeech diſorderly. Mr. Fox, in ſpeal- 
ing on this motion, goes into a perſenal accuſation againſt Mr. Burke of poli- 
tical inconfiftency. Mr. Burke's defence. Mr. Fax riſes to reply in great 
agitation of mind. Mr. Burke complains of having received a ſecond and a 
friendſpip. Mr. Pitt propoſes the ævith- 


Mr. Fox declares his attachment to ariſtocracy. Mr. Burke confiders himſelf 
as abjured by his party. Reflections on this diſpute. Probable policy of 
Mr. Fox, Real cauſe of this diſunion, and the ſubſequent ſeparation of the 


had 

( North America. 

the 
boy tercation on the point of order. 
ec 
fore 
pro- 

had 
, bis deeper wound under the maſt of 
ment 
7ern- 
n the 
; bill, 
ur to party. 
c on 

inet- URING the receſs, ſome com- 
er to mon friends tried one or two 
m al mere unavailing experiments on 
nn] Mr. Burke's affections: others, de- 
, that ſpairing to ſhake his reſolution, in- 
er, he veighed againſt him with very little 
„ that reſerve. The daily prints in the in- 
d hu tereſt of the oppoſition-party opened 
ig ful all their ſluices upon him. The plot 
of I WF tor the excluſion of Mr. Fox from 
ted by power was bruited about, notwith- 
ich be ſtanding it had already been in effect 
the) denied and refuted by Mr. Burke; 
ment Wn while, on the other hand, the papers 
not r favourable to the miniſter re-echoed 

f another and more criminal plot, in 
given which they held up Mr. Burke, not 
on much more honourably, in the cha- 
eterml 


racter of a king's evidence, who 


b onde BR had impeached his accomplices. 
"4 The pencil too was called in to the 
ye 


o Sce Argus, 22d April, 1721; „“ Appeal to Old Whigs, p. 23. 
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aid of the pen, and paragraphs 


In bringing the ſubject forward, as 


were embodied in caricatures, In 
the mean time, however, Mr. Fox 
enjoyed one ſolid advantage from 
that, which had paſſed immediately 
before the holidays, as the expla- 
nation which he thought right to 
give of his former ſpeeches was left 


unaccompanied by a ſingle adverſe 
remark of Mr. Burke or Mr. Pitt, 
to impreſs itſelf on the minds of all 
by its own weight. Accordingly 
his party —— him as having 
removed every imputation againſt 
him. Mr. Burke therefore muſt 
have felt ſo much the leſs delicacy 


it could no longer prove a perſonal 
injury to his friend. 

When the houſe re- aſſembled, they 
proceeded on the 6th of May to the 
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re-commitment of the Quebec bill, 
ſo much expected and dreaded. 
'The chairman took the chair, and 
began by putting the uſual queſ- 
tion, © Whether the bill ſhould be 
read paragraph by paragraph?“ 
This is one ſtage (though rather a 
late ſtage, according to the ordinary 
forms of the houſe) for debating the 
general principle; and Mr. Sheri- 
dan, as we have ſcen, had actually 
given notice that his objection would 
go not to the particular clauſes, but 
to the general principle. 
On the queſtion being put, Mr. 
Burke immediately roſe. He re- 
marked that, as the 
aboat to appoint a legiſlature 
for a diſtant people, it ought firſt 
previouſly to be convinced, that 
it was in itſelf competent to the aſ- 
ſumption of ſuch a power. A body of 
rights, commonly called the Rights 
of Man,” had been lately imported 
from a neighbouring country, and 
neld up by certain perſons in this 
kingdom as paramount to all other 
rights. A principal article in this 
new code was, „That all men are 
born free, equal in reſpec of rights, 


and continue ſo in ſociety.” If 


ſuch a dectrine were to be admit- 
ted, the power of the houſe could 
extend no farther than to call to- 
gether the inhabitants of Canada, 
and recommend to them the free 
choice of a government for them- 
Aelves, But he rather choſe to ar- 
gue from another code, on which 
mankind in all ages had hitherto 
acted— from the law of nations. 
On this' alone he conceived the 
competence of. the houſe to reſt; 
from this we learnt, that we poſ- 
ſeſſed a right of legiſlating for Ca- 
nada, founded upon a claim of ſo- 
vereignty over that country, which 
0 2 


be proper to enquire, whether the 
houſe was 


was at firſt obtained by conqueſſ, 
but afterwards confirmed and ac. 
knowledged by the ceſſion of its 
former government, and eſtabliſhed 
by a long uninterrupted poſſeſſion, 
The competence of the houſe 
therefore being admitted, the next 
point to be conſidered was, aſter 
what model the propoſed conſtitu. 
tion was to be formed. In Canada 
there were well known to be many 
ancient French inhabitants, and 
many new. American ſettlers, who 
had migrated from the United 
States. - It might, on this account, 


conſtitutions of America or France 
poſſeſſed any thing ſuperior to our 
own conſtitution ; any thing which, 
if unprovided by the bill, might 
make thoſe people contemplate with 
regret the happier ſituation of their 

former countrymen. | 
The Americans, he believed, had 
formed a conſtitution for themtclyes 
well adapted to their peculiar cir- 
cumſtances. They had in fone 
degree received a republican edu- 
cation, as their ancient government 
partly partook of republicaniſm, 
reſtrained in its principles and vice 
by the beneficence of an over-rul- 
ing monarchy, The formation of 
their conſtitution was preceded by a 
long war, in the courſe of which, 
by military diſcipline, they had 
learned order, ſubmiſhon to com- 
mand, and a regard for great men. 
They were trained to government 
by war; not by plots, murders, and 
aſſaſſinations. Another circumſtance! 
of conſiderable weight was, that 
they did not poſſeſs among then 
even the materials of monarci) 
and ariftocracy. They acted, hon. 
ever, too wiſely to ſet up fo abfur 
an idea, as that the nation fhoul 
| _ govern 
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govern the nation ; but formed a 


\ conſtitution as monarchical and ariſ- 
| rocratical as their ſituation would 
| permit: they formed one upon the 
' admirable model of the Britiſh con- 
| ftitution, reduced to its primary 
| | principles. Vet he would not ſay, 


Give this conſtitution to the peo- 
« ple of Canada;? for if the bare imi- 
tation of the Britiſh conſtitution 
was ſo good, why not give them, if 
poſſible, the thing itſelf? Why 
mock them with the ſhadow of a 
ſhadow, when their ſituation, in be- 
ing ſtill under a mild and liberal 
monarchy, rendered them capable 
of enjoying the ſubſtance? No- 
thing therefore ſeemed to be appre- 


hended from the diſcontent of the 


American inhabitants. 

The ancient Canadians were the 
next objects of conſideration, and 
from their numbers entitled to the 
greateſt attention. He aſked, ſhould 
we give them, as being French- 
men, the new conſtitution of France? 
—a conſtitution founded on princi- 


ples diametrically oppoſite to our 


own, as different from it as folly 
from wiſdom, as vice from virtue; 
a conſtitution founded on what was 
called the rights of man? The au- 
thors of it had told us, and their par- 
tizans, the ſocieties here, had told us, 
that it was a great monument erect- 


ed for the inſtruction of mankind, 


This was certainly done not without 
a view to imitation. But before we 
proceeded to give it to our colonies, 
he thought that we ſhould do well 
to conſider what would probably be 
the practical conſequences of ſuch a 
ſtep; to conſider what had already 
been the effects of a ſimilar experi- 
ment on the French Weſt Indian co- 
lonies, where the new principles of 
Pariſian politics had been intro- 
auced and propagated with ardour; 
that we might be enabled to form 


ſome idea of the bleſſings which we 
were about to confer. The mode 
of reaſoning from effects to cauſes 
was the old-faſhioned way. It had 
been adopted in experimental phi- 
loſophy, and might with equal pro- 
priety be applied to the philoſophy 
of the human mind. He ſhould 
therefore uſe it now. _ 

'The French Weſt Indies, not- 
withſtanding three diſaſtrous wars, 
were moſt happy and flouriſhing, 
till the fatal moment in which the 
rights of man arrived. Scarcely 
was this precious doctrine received 
among them, when Pandora's box, 


replete with all mortal evils, ſeem- ; 


ed to fly open, hell itſelf to yawn, 
and every demon of miſchief to 
overſpread the face of the earth. 
Blacks roſe againſt whites, whites 
againſt blacks, and each againſt 
the other in murderous hoſtility ; 
ſubordination was deſtroyed, the 
cords of ſociety torn aſunder, 
and every man appeared to thirſt 
for the blood of his neighbour, 
The mother country, not receivin 

any great degree of pleaſure in 
contemplating this image of her- 
ſelf reflected in her child, ſent out 
a body of troops, well inſtructed 
likewiſe in the new principles, to 
reſtore order and tranquillity. Theſe 
troops, immediately upon their ar- 
rival, felt themſelves bound to be. 
come parties in the general rebel- 
lion, and, like moſt of their bre- 
thren at home, began the aſſertion 
of their free-born rights, by mur- 
dering their general, In proof of 
theſe facts, he read the account given 
on the 25th of April in the national 


n 


aſſembly itſelf. Should ſuch an ex- 


ample, he aſked, induce us to ſhip off 


for Canada a cargo of the rights of 


man ? 

But, leſt it ſhould be objected, 
that the diſorders of the French 
| Weſt 
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Weſt Indies originated in local 
cauſes, he proceeded to point out tlie 
deplorable condition of France itſelt. 
The national aſſembly had boaſted 
that they would eſtabliſh a fabric 
of government, which time could 
not deſtroy, and the lateſt poſterity 
would admire. This boaſt had been 
echoed by the clubs of this country, 
the Unitarians, the Revolution So- 
ciety, the Conſtitutional Society, and 
the Club of the 14th of July. The 
aſſembly had now continued nearly 
two years in poſſeſſion of the abſo- 
' Jute authority which they uſurped ; 
yet they did not appear to have ad- 
vanced a fingle ſtep in ſettling any 
thing like a government; but to 
have an themſelves with en- 
joying the democratic ſatisfaction 
of heaping every diſgrace on fallen 
royalty. The conſtitution muſt be 
expected now, if ever, to be nearly 
complete: to try whether it was 
good in its effects, he ſhould have 
recourſe to the laſt accounts of the 
aſſembly it{clf. 

They had a king ſuch as they 
wiſhed, a king who was no king; 
over whom the marquis de la Fay- 
ette, chief gaoler of Paris, mounted 
guard. The royal priſoner having 
wiſhed to taſte the freſhneſs of the 
country air, had obtained a day-rule 
ta take a journey of about five miles 
from Paris. But ſcarcely had he left 
the city, before his ſuſpicious gover- 
nors, recollecting that a temporar 
releaſe from confinement might af 
ford him the means of eſcape, ſent a 
tumultuous rabble after him; who, 
ſurrounding his carriage, command- 
ed him to ſtop, while one of the 
grenadiers belonging to his faithful 
and loyal body guard, preſented a 
bayonet to the breaſt —— 


Mr. Burke was here called to or. 
der from the oppoſition bench. 'The 
moment was ſingularly choſen, The 
regularity of diſcuſſing the new 
conſtitution of France in this debate 
ſeemed to have been admitted, by 
his being ſuffered to proceed {0 
long without objection; and if there 
was any part of his ſpeech, which 
by no poſſibility could be diſtorted 
into a perſonal application to Mr, 
Fox, it was preciſely this, where 
he was interrupted, ſince the fact 
had happened ſubſequently to Mr. 
Fox's praiſe of the French revolu- 
tion, in the debate on the Ruſſian 
armament. A very long and ex- 
traordinary altercation enſued, in 
which various members on both 
ſides of the houſe took part. Mr. 
Fox, among other obſervations, 
called that day a day of privilege, 
when any gentleman might ſe:e& 
his mark, and with Mr. Burke abuſe 
the government of every other coun- 
try as much as he pleaſed, and that in 
the groſſeſt terms; — the conſtitutions 
of Zoroaſter, Bramah, or Confucius, 
according to his fancy. He conclud- 
ed by ſaying, that his friend was not 
out of order. Mr. Burke conſidered 
this as irony, but juſtified what he 
did on the ſame grounds as in the 
converſation before the holidays; 
and he added, that there was cer: 
tainly no more 1mpropriety in al- 
luding to the French revolution, on 
the queſtion then before the houſe, 
than there was in bringing it forward 
on the armament againſt Ruſſia, or 
* in a queſtion of finance. He al- 
terwards declared, that he was aſto- 
niſhed at the treatment which he 
received, as he had not made the 
leaſt perſonal reflection upon any 
gentleman whatever. He was tuliy 


This had juſt before been done in the hoſe of ords, 


convinced, 
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convinced, that no member of that 
houſe wiſhed to alter the conſtitu- 
tion. He nevertheleſs thought it 
his duty to diſcountenance certain 
doctrines which were ſuppoſed to 
exiſt in this country, and which were 
intended fundamentally to ſubvert 
t. 
f Mr. Burke endeavoured no leſs 
than ſeven times to explain, why 
he thought himſelf in order; but 
the greater part of thoſe with whom 
he had hitherto acted ſeemed to 


| wiſh, by repeated interruptions, to- 


tally to ſilence him. He was in 
ſome degree protected by the mi- 
niſter, and two or three other 
members on the ſame fide, Mr. 
Martin, in particular, thought him 
regular; and reminded Mr. Fox 
of ſome words of his own in 


the converſation before the re- 


ceſs, But none of Mr, Burke's 
own former party ſupported him. 
The few, who were moſt connected 
with him by perſonal attachment, 
and who agreed with him in their 
Fer; principles reſpecting the 
French revolution, were too ſen- 
fibly affected to interfere. So 
diſtreſſing was the ſcene, that the 
miniſters, far from ſeeking to ad- 
vance their own party - intereſts by 
widening the breach, actually preſ- 
ſed ſeyeral reſpectable members, 
who were thought moſt likely to 
have weight bath with Mr. Burke 
and Mr. Fox, to interpoſe their good 
offices. But the taſ was too ha- 
zardous and too delicate. This 
was not a difference ariſing from a 
private miſunderſtanding, which 
would have admitted of eaſy ac- 
commodation in two ſuch minds; 
but the violent rent of an old 
friendſhip torn aſunder by the force 
of great public principles. There 
was no hope of reconciling, and 


0 
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much danger of enflaming; an ef- 
fect, which ſeemed to have followed 
all the ill- judged attempts to ſtifle 
this debate, from the moment that 
Mr. Burke aroſe to anſwer on the 
ſpot the memorable panegyric on 
the French revolution, introduced by 
Mr. Fox into the diſcuſſion of the 
armament againſt Ruſſia. At length 
lord Sheffield moved, That diſſer- 
e tations on the French conſtitution 
« are not regular or orderly on the 
« queſtion © That the clauſes of the 
Quebec bill be read a ſecond time, 
« paragraph by paragraph. — This 
motion was ſeconded by Mr. Fox. 
The miniſter, who had before 
been called upon for his opinion, 
both by Mr, Grey and Mr. She. 
ridan, now ſhortly drew a diſtinc- 
tion between a queſtion of order 
and a queſtion of diſcretion. In 
point of diſcretion, he withed the 
French revolution not to be diſcuſ- 


ſed. But he bore teſtimony to 


Mr. Burke's motives, which he 
could trace to no other ſource than 
a pure regard for the conſtitution 
of his country; and he thought him 
fully in order, as the bill went to 
give a conſtitution toa people at once 

American, French, and Engliſn. 
Mr. Fox then began a ſpeech, 
which, though introduced on the 
queſtion of order, profeſſed the me- 
lancholy taſk of refuting what he 
called charges brought wantonly 
and unprovoked againſt him. At 
the ſame time he declared, that if, 
after five-and-twenty years, he was 
to loſe the friendſhip of the man who 
had firſt and beſt taught him to feel, it 
would hurt him to the end of his life. 
He then paſſed to the notion of a 
plot aggſſpit him, and ſaid that Mr. 
Burke had come down to the houſe 
not to debate the clauſes of the bill 
then before the committee, but ta 
fortity 


. ? which he had ſaid upon it. 
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fortify miſrepreſentations of ſome- 
thing, which he (Mr, Fox) had ſaid 
in a former debate. This he con- 
fidered as an evident eagerneſs to 
ſeek a difference of opinion, and 
an anxiety to diſcover a cauſe of 
diſpute. If Mr. Burke's inten- 
tion had been to preſerve the con- 
ſtitution from any danger, with 
which he thought the conduct and 
political ſentiments of certain ſo- 
cieties threatened it, he would pro- 
bably have given notice of a rela 


lar day for the purpoſe, or taken any 


other occaſion of doing it, than 


that which had furniſhed the means 


of groſs calumny againſt his near- 


eſt and deareſt friend. | 
On the ſubje& of the French re- 
volution he knew, that their differ- 


ent opinions were wide as the poles 
aſunder. Still however he adhered 
to his original ſentiments ; nor 
would he ever retract one ſyllable 
He re- 
peated, that he thought it, upon the 


Whole, one of the moſt glorious 


events in the hiſtory of mankind. 
But when he ſpoke upon this ſub- 
ject, he wiſhed to be underſtood as 
\ alluding to the revolution and not 


to the conſtitution of France, which 
remained to be improved by expe- 
rience and accommodated to cir- 
eumſtances. The old deſpotiſm was 
annihilated; the new ſyſtem had 
the good of the people for its 
object; and this was the point on 
which he reſted, With reſpect to 
the effect of the example of France 
on ourſelves, when any man could 
prove that this country was in the 
preciſe ſituation of France at the 
time of her revolution, then, and 
not till then, would he dedlare, diſ- 
regarding all the obloquy which 
might be heaped on ſuch a decla- 
ration, that the French revolution 


was an object of imitation for 
Great Britain, | 

His political opinions he never 
wiſhed to conceal ; but he by no 
means approved of having a day 
fixed to catechize him. At the 
ſame time he hinted to Mr. Burke, 
that neither his pen nor his tongue 
derived honour fo a diſcuſſion of 
great events without information, 
If the committee fhould decide, 
that Mr. Burke might purſue his 
argument on the French conſti- 
tution, he reſolved to leave the 
houſe. He nevertheleſs meant not to 
{brink from the conteſt; but, when. 
ever a proper period for diſcuſſion 


came, feeble as his powers were, 


compared to thoſe of his friend and 
maſter, he would be ready to mam- 
tain the principles, which he had 
aſlerted, even againſt ſuch ſuperior 
eloquence; to maintain, that the 
rights of man, how much ſoever 
ridiculed as chimerical and viſion- 
ary, thoſe original rights, which 
no preſcription could ſuperſede, no 
accident remove, were in fact the 
baſis of every rational conſtitution, 
and even of the conftitution of Great 
Britain. Should he himſelf con- 
quer, the glory of the day would 
ſtil! belong to the conquered); tor 
(as he had ſaid without a compli- 
ment, in the laſt ſeſſion) he had 
learned more from Mr. Burke than 
from all books and all men. All his 
political knowledge was drawn from 
Mr. Burke's writings, ſpeeches, and 
familiar converſation. During the 
American war, they had rejolced 
together at the ſucceſſes of a Waſh- 
ington, and ſympathized almoſt in 
tears for the fall of a Montgomery. 
His friend then ſaid, that he could 
not draw a bill of indictment again 
a whole people; he had fince learn. 
ed to do it, and to crowd it * 
al 
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all the technical epithets, ſuch 
as falſe, malicious, wicked, and ſo 


forth, which diſgraced our ſtatute 


books. To deny that the Britiſh 
conſtitution was founded upon the 
rights of man, he conſidered as 
nothing more nor leſs than an at- 
tempt to libel that conſtitution ; and 
no book which Mr. Burke could 
cite, no words which he might uſe 
in debate, however ingenious, elo- 
quent, and able, as all his writings 
and ſpeeches undoubtedly were, 
ſhould ever induce him to change 
or abandon this opinion. Theſe 
topics were enlarged and impreſſed 


with Mr. Fox's known force. 


Mr. Burke commenced his reply 


in a grave and governed tone of 


voice, obſerving, that although he 


had himſelf been repeatedly called 


to order, he had nevertheleſs heard 
Mr. Fox with perfect compoſure, 
and without the leaſt interruption. 
He hoped that the temper, which 
was eflentially requiſite on an emer- 
gency of this important kind, would 
attend him through this painful con- 
tention ; yet he truſted that if in the 
warmth of his obſervations, an ex- 
preſſion ſhould drop which might 
imply ſeverity, it would be imputed 
to his zeal, and to the anxiety of his 


mind, agitated as it was, and not 


to any intention of perſonal re- 
proach to any individual whatſo.. 
ever. The ſpeech, he remarked, to 
which he was to reply, was perhaps 
one of the molt diſorderly ever deli- 
vered in that houſe. His public con- 
duct, words, and writings, had not 
only been miſrepreſented and ar- 
raigned in the ſevereſt terms, but con- 
fidential converſations had been un- 
tairly brought forward for the pur- 
poſe of attempting to prove his poli- 
tical inconſiſtency. Such were the 


auſtances of kindneſs, which he had 
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received from one, whom he always 
conſidered as his warmeſt friend; but 
who after an intimacy of more than 
two-and-twenty years, had at laſt 
thought proper, without the leaft 
provocation, to commence a per- 
ſonal attack upon him. He could 
not conceive that the manner, in 


which Mr. Fox had accuſed him of 


having ſpoken without information, 
and unſupported by facts, appeared 


to manifeſt any great degree of ten- 


derneſs towards him. On the ſub- 
je&t however of the French revo- 
lution, uninformed as he might be 
ſuppoſed to be, he had not the leaſt 
objection to meet that right honour- 


able gentleman hand to hand, and 
foot to foot, in a fair and temperate 


diſcuſſion. | | 

But this it ſeemed was not the 
principal ground of quarrel; he 
was accuied of having attempted 
to bring forward a diſcuſſion of 
French principles, in order to fix 
a ftigma upon certain republi- 
can opinions, which Mr. Fox was 


ſaid to have advanced in a former 


debate. This charge he denied in 
the moſt poſitive terms; and ſolemn- 


ly declared, that he had made no 


reference whatever to any of Mr. 
Fox's ſpeeches; but that he had 
argued, as on every other occaſion, 
in a plain and ſimple manner. Mr. 
Fax himſelf was no ſtranger to the 
ſubject, which he had propoſed to 
introduce in that night's debate. 
He had previouſly to the laſt conver- 
ſation on the Canada bill opened to 
Mr. Fox very fully and particular- 


ly the plan of the ſpeech 1n which 


he had now been interrupted ; 


had explained how far he intended 
to go, and what limits he meant to 
impoſe upon himſelf, and had ſhewn 
him all the books, pamphlets, and re- 
ports, which his friend had now fup- 

_ , pole 


— 


\ 
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ofed him not to have read. This he 
ad done at his own houſe, from 
whence they had 3 down to- 
ther to that houſe, converſing up- 

; the ſubject the whole mn M. | 
Fox had then indeed diſagreed with 
him in opinion, but entered into 
no quarrel with him. He had ra- 
ther been treated with confidence, 
and fome private circumſtances of a 
political complexion had been men- 
tioned to him, to which, notwith- 
ſtanding what had fince happened, 
he felt no inclination to allude. _ 
For a variety of reaſons he confeſſ- 

ed that he wiſhed to introduce the 
ſubje& of the French conſtitution, 
which he thought that he might 
have done perfettly in order. In 
the firſt place, he felt deſirous of 
8 out the danger of perpe- 
vally extolling that prepoſterous 
edifice upon all occaſions, and in 
the higheſt train. Mr. Fox had him- 
ſelf termed it © the moſt ſtupendous 


and glorious edifice of liberty Which 
had * 


erected on the foundation 
of human integrity in any time, or 
country.” A ſecond motive, which 
had indeed ſome little influence over 
him, was of a more perſonal na- 
ture. He had been accuſed both 
of writing and fpeaking of the late 
proceedings in France raſhly, un- 
adviſedly, and wantonly. This 
charge he was certainly anxiors to 
te fute; but at the very time, when 
he was about to produce facts in 
corroboration of his aſſertions, 
blended with private information 
and reſpectable authorities, he was 
ſtopped in the moſt unfair and diſor- 
derly manner. Had he been per- 
miited to continue his ſpeech, he 
would have ſhewn, that the iſſue of 
all that has been done, and of all 
that was then doing in France, 
could never ferve the cauſe of li- 
berty, but would inevitably tend to 


nourable 
tigued h 
which V 
by the i 
then bre 
whole ſt 
of his 
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againſt. 
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promote that of tyranny, oppref. 
ſion, injuſtice, and anarchy. 

But what principally weighed with 
him, and determined him in his con. 
duct, was the danger that threaten, 
ed our own government, from prac- 
tices, which were notortous to all 
the world. Were there not club 
in every quarter, who met and voted 
reſolutions of analarming tendency} 
Did they not correſpond, not only 
with each other in every part of 
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the kingdom, but with foreign Here 
countries? Did they not preach u order b. 
their pulpits docttines which were | fuſed tc 
dangerous, and celebrate at their 5 ſequent 
anniverfary meetihgs proceeding: We exprelit 
incompatible with the (Giri of the nothing 
Britiſh conftitution ? Did they not: plicablk 
every where circulate, at a great acted u 
expence, the moſt infamous Jibels MY << . 
on that conſtitution? At preſent be t i 
ſaid that he apprehended no imme. dent w. 
diate danger. The king was in full of Mr 
power, poſſeſſed of all his functions; © dra 
his miniſters were reſponſible for conſide 
their conduct; the country was blef Grey. 
with an oppoſition of ftrong force; ef 
and the common people themſelves the ho 
ſeemed to be united with the gen- 2 
tlemen in a column of prudence. e la 
Nevertheleſs he maintained, there 8 for 
was ſtill ſufficient cauſe for jealouly ved 
and circumſpection. In France 3 
there were zoo, ooo in arms, who at * "I 
a favourable moment might be hap- Br | 
py to yield aſſiſtance; beſides, a wes 
time of ſcarcity and tumult might —_ 5 
come, when the greateſt danger PE 4 
was to be dreaded from a claſs of 885 
people, whom we might now term Fay 
low intriguers, and contemptible Fer 
clubbiſts. At 
He again adverted to the nnkind- Gre 

neſs with which Mr. Fox had treated 0 
him, who had ripped up the whole GG 
courſe and tenour of his public and * fy 
private life, with a conſiderable de- 
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nourable gentleman, after having fa- 
tigued him with ſkirmiſhes of order, 
which were wohderfully managed 
by the light infantry of oppoſition, 
then brought down upon him the 
whole ſtrength and heavy artillery 
of his own judgment, eloquence, 
and abilities, to overwhelm him at 
once. In carrying on the attack 
againſt him, the right honourable 
gentleman had been ſupported by a 
corps of well-diſciplined troops 
Here Mr. Burke was called to 
order by Mr. Grey. Mr. Burke re- 
fuſed to apologize; but in his ſub- 
ſequent ſpeech, he obſerved, that the 
expreſſion © well-diſciplined” had 
nothing offenſive in it, as being ap- 
plicable to any body of men who 


| acted upon a method and in con- 
= cert. 


It 1s probable that a little inci- 


tient which happened in the courſe 


of Mr. Burke's reply contributed 
wo draw from him the expreſſions 
conſidered as diforderly by Mr. 
Grey. In his fpeech Mr. Fox had 
mtimated an intention of leaving 
the houſe, if the committee ſhould 
ſuffer Mr, Burke to proceed. While 
the latter gentleman was ſpeaking, 
the former, being perhaps now re- 
ſolved on a rejoinder, accidentally 
went towards the lobby for ſome 
trifling refreſhment, with which he 
ſoon after returned to his place. 
But in the mean time about twenty 
or thirty gentlemen, of thoſe moit 
perſonally attached to him, miſtak- 
ing his departure for the execu- 
tion of his declared intention, roſe 
from their ſeats, and followed him 
out of the houſe. 

After the interruption of Mr. 
Grey's call to order, Mr. Burke 
proceeded to remark, that he had 
frequently differed from Mr. Fox 
in former inſtances, particularly on 
the ſubje& of a parliamentary re- 


form, of the diſſenters bill, and of 
the royal marriage act; but that no 


one difference of opinion had ever 


before for a ſingle moment inter- 
rupted their friendſhip. It certainly 
was indiſcreet at his time of liſe to 
provoke enemies, or give his friends 
occaſion to deſert him; yet if his 
firm and fteady adherence to the 
Britiſh conſtitution placed him in 


ſuch a dilemma, he would riſque all; 


and as public duty and public pru- 
dence taught him, with his hft 
breath exclaim, Fly from the 
French conſtitution !”? 

Mr. Fox whiſpered, that there was 
no loſs of fnendſhip. 

Mr. Burke replied, that he was 
ſorry there was. He knew the price 
of his conduct: he had notwith- 
ſtanding done his duty, and loſt his 
friend, Afterwards, addrefling him- 
ſelf to the two right honourable 
gentlemen, who were the great ri- 
vals in that houſe, he expreſſed z 
hope, that, whether they hereafter 
moved in the political hemiſphere as 
two flaming meteors, or walked to- 
gether like brethren hand in hand, 
they would preſerve and cheriſn the 
Britiſh conſtitution ; that they would 
guard it againſt innovation, and pro- 
tect it from the peſtilential breath of 
French philoſophy. He then 
alluſion to the mode of reaſfonin 
under which he had introduced the 
topic of the French conſtitution) 
broke into a rapturous apoſtrophe 
to the immeaſurable and unſpeak- 
able power of the Deity, to whom 
alone, as a being of infinite perfec- 
tion, belongs the omniſcience, which 
ſees all things in their firſt cauſe ; 
while to us poor weak incapable 
mortals, there is no rule of conduct 
ſo ſafe as experience. In conclu- 


ſion he moved an amendment, tend - 
ing to ſhew, by the inſertion of 
ſome words in lord Sheffield's mo- 

don, 


re 


vately. 
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tion, the principle of order which h 
had throughout aſſerted. _ | 
Mr. Fox roſe from his ſeat under 
great agitation of mind ; tears for 
me time impeded his utterance : 
but after the conflict of contending 
paſſions had a little ſubſided, he 
commenced a rejoinder as much 
diſtinguiſhed for the ſarcaſtic ſeve- 
rity of the inſinuations, as for the 
exceſſive, and apparently ſincere, 
tenderneſs of the profeſſions with 
which it abounded. He confeſſed 
that he owed many great obliga- 


tions to Mr. Burke; and found, 


that notwithſtanding all that gen- 
tleman's harſhneſs, he muſt ſtill love 
him. Ifhe had given offence by 


any imprudent or intemperate lan- 


guage, he hoped, that his right ho- 
nourable friend would recollect their 
paſt friendſhip, and forget it. It was 
true that they had formerly differed 
in their ſentiments upon other oc- 
caſions, without the leaſt interrup- 
tion of their intimacy. They had 
differed on the queſtion of the 
Middleſex election, of the jury- bill, 
and many other inſtances; they had 
even differed in their opinions of 
the French revolution; for when 
Mr. Burke's book upon that ſubject 


was publiſhed, he had condemned 


the work, and every doctrine which 
it contained, both publicly and pri- 
But he could not help 
feeling that his right honour- 
able Read now appeared to di- 
play ſomething more than a mere 
difference of opinion; he ſeemed to 
diſcover a ſecret wiſh and diſpoſi- 
tion eſſentially to injure him; at 
leaſt his conduct had that tendency: 
beſides, as he had before remarked, 
he poſſeſſed himſelf a kind of natural 
antipathy to the idea of being cate- 
chized in his political principles by 
any man.” 


declared 
ſuch difc 
cal and 

he arrai 


As to his private ſentiments of 
the Britiſh conſtitution, he faid, 
that, although he thought it im. 
perfect and defective in theory, 
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it was admirably adapted to this to incor 
country in point of practice. Its of this 
great excellence was its correCtiye in, the [) 
capacity, by which it adopted im. Ever) 
provements ; and this was the boa goo 
of my lord Coke. He had given umpkio 
his ſupport to the right honour. lerance, 
able gentleman's reform bill; way or relig 
it now expected of him to de. vice A \ 
clare, that he conceived the conſt. dared ti 
tution would have been better with. the yea 
out? As an avowed enemy to all nion of 
teſts whatever, he objected to the fluenc 
plan of putting every man's politi. Wl © 457 
cal opinions to the teſt, by obliging Wl « miniſ 
him to abjure every other conſtitu- right | 
tion but our own. Granting that ſcribed 
he had been indiſcreet, and even to the 
warm in the terms of his opinion on he him 
the French revolution, ſurely it the 2 
did not deſerve the ſevere and point- * © 
ed epithets which had been heaped Wo 0 
upon him that day Wen 
Mr. Burke ſaid, loud enough to ee, 
be heard, that he did not recollect his duc 4 
having uſed any. 'S 8 jb 
Mr. Fox then obſerved, that if e : 
they were out of his right honour. WF S 
able friend's recollection, they were Ct 
out of his own; from that moment N 
they were completely obliterated F FOOT 
and forgotten, He then purſued his ct 
argument, and re- aſſerted the miſin- fn 
formation of Mr. Burke on the af. He 
fairs of France, but believed him to right! 
have advanced what he thought the 3 
truth. Mr. Fox, however, confeſſed own n 
himſelf not to have read what had he rer 
lately been written on the French when 
and Engliſh conftitutions, to which chron. 
Mr. Burke alluded—the works of rica b 
Mr. Mackintoſh and Mr. Paine. But of the 
underſtanding his friend to object in mona 


principle to ſuch free diſcuſſions, be 
| | dexjated 
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deelared generally in favour of all 
fach diſcuſſions, as uſeful to politi- 
cal and moral truth; neither would 
he arraign any man for propoſing 
to incorporate into the conſtitution | 
of this country, what he approved 
in the ſyſtem of another nation. 
Every conſtitution, he ſaid, to be 
ood, muſt be adapted, It was pre- 
Eb, it was bigotry and into- 
lerance, beyond all precedents civil 
or religious, to accuſe of folly and 
vice a whole people, becauſe they 
dared to think for themſelves. In 
the year 1780 it had been the opi- 
nion of that houſe, That the in- 
« fluence of the crown had increaſed, 
was increaſing, and ought to be di- 
W « miniſhed.” To this reſolution his 
night honourable friend had ſub- 
ſcribed; and would he now refuſe 
to the French the ſame right which 
he himſelf had exerciſed? For, if 
the influence of the Britith crown 
was thought dangerous, what in the 
eyes of reflecting Frenchmen mult 
have appeared the influence . of the 
crown of France? - He would not 
have alluded to Mr. Burke's con-. 
duct in the year 1780, unleſs he had 
been convinced that it redounded to 
that gentleman's honour, and to the 
glory of his character; for where 
could he find an incident which did 
not? It was not for the pleaſure of 
drawing a malicious contraſt that 
this circumſtance had been brought 
forward. | | 
He proceeded to obſerve, that his 
night honourable friend had profeſſed 
85 an enthuſiaſtic attach nent to our 
= own monarchical conſtitution. Did 
he remember that in the year 1783, 
when his majeſty ina ſpeech from the 
= thronelamented the loſs which Ame- 
= 7:2 had ſuſtained in being deprived” 
of the advantages reſulting from a 
nonarchical government, how he 
Vor. XXXIII. * 


JC 


ow 
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had ridiculed that ſpeech; and com- 
pared it to a man's opening the 
door after he had left a wom, and 
ſaying, At our — 1 pray let 
« me recommend a monarchy to 
0 you 2”, | WE . 
In applying this to the defence of 
the French revolution, Mr. Fox 
thought that event ſuch an acquiſi- 
tion to the cauſe of freedom, from 
the dominion of France over the 
manners of other nations, as to juſ- 
tify his former panegyric; and he 
apologized for the exceſſes of the 
French people in its progreſs; by 
remarking that it was natural for 
them to be guilty of many extrava- 
gant and abſurd actions, from the 
apprehenſion of a- ſudden return of 
that deſpotiſm which they had' de- 
ſtroyed; experiencing the ſenſations 
ludierouſly deſcribed by our great 
dramatic poet, when he makes Fal- 
ſtaff exclaim, „I fear this gunpow- 
« der Percy, although he be dead.” 
If a ſhade was wanted to contraſt 
the ſplendor of our own conſtitution, 
it was to be found not in the new 
ſyſtem, but in the ancient deſpotiſm 
of France. He and his friends, how- 
ever, loved our own conſtitution © 
on grounds independent of all ex- 
ternal circumſtances. Yet, he ſaid, 
they thought the French revolution 
would do good to England. It 
might teach miniſters not to endan- 
ger the juſt influence of the crown 
by over-ſtraining it; and the people 
of England, if they ſhould be dif- 
poſed raſhly to give way to in- 
novations, might receive a warn- 
ing from the confuſions which had 
occaſioned ſo much lamentation, 
and which were ſufficiently great 
to deter others from lightly in-. 
curring fimilar calamities, though 
they were trifling in compariſon of 
the benefits to which they have 
. 
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led. His admiration of that event 


(and he here again MO it) 
had been miſrepreſented abroad ; 
it had been ſaid, that every man 
muſt wiſh to imitate what he ad- 
mired, But this he denied to be 
cConcluſive reaſoning. There was, 
however, one article of their detail, 
in which he was deſirous of imi- 
tating the French; it was a mea- 


ſure in which he had been uniform. 


throughout his political life, and in 
which he and Mr, Burke agreed 
that of univerſal toleration. 
Referring to Mr. Burke's ſublime 
apoſtrophe to the Deity, the ſound 
philoſophy of which Mr. Fox admit- 
ted, he aſked, what experience we 
could have had of the French conſti- 
tution? It was, at leaſt, anew expe- 
riment, though perhaps not a good 
Ea 2 and he, for his part, 
ſuſpected that it was not the beſt; 
becauſe, if all the wiſeſt men of all 
ages could be collected together for 
the purpoſe, they would not be able 
to make a new conſtitution of ori- 
ginal excellence. 
As to the courſe which the de- 
bate had taken, he ſhould have been 
ſurprized at hearing the gentlemen 
around him called a well-diſci- 
« plined corps,” could he be ſur- 
prized at any thing, after the reſt 
which he had previouſly heard that 
night? He had not requeſted a ſin- 
gle individual to call Mr. Burke 
to order ; on the contrary, he had 
earneſtly entreated all around him 
not to anterrupt the debate. Did 
his friend mean to object altogether 
to party as wrong? Surely that 
could not be his opinion, though 
Mr, Fox ſaid, he hardly knew his 
Opinion on any thing. He juſtified 


and praiſed the principle of party-. 


connexion, and gloried in that to 
which he himſelf belonged. His 
$ 6 


| ought to have as much power gy 


the other fide of the houſe; ya; 


he ought to do it, though he fu 


was his intention to keep out 
the right honourable 2 
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way, until time and reflection hadi "fa 
tered his ſentiments upon the ſul . 
of their difference; when he dome e. 
not but their common friends 
endeavour to re- unite them. A 

peal was alſo made by him to 
Burke's own boſom: he truſted 
the quickneſs of temper, which 4 
his friend to momentary heat, vn 
equally lead him to the diſpoit 
ſo much more congenial to hi ns 
ture; and he hoped, that in ren 
ing the cauſe of the preſent dip 
it would be recollected, that "Wt 
had been engaged together in "Wi 
tematic oppoſition to miniſtij We 
the year 1784, at which period 
Burke moved a repreſenta 
the crown, ſufficient alone to ye 


friend, who had ſo long beer 
member of it, knew that no yn, 
coming influence was exerciſed q 
the minds of thoſe who acted in 
though, perhaps, they might di 
that intreaties and ſolicitation 


a friend, as a hint or a nod fi 


was never ſuggeſted that connexig 
ought to ſtand in the way of din; 
and if, for the diſcharge of his cn 
ſcience, Mr. Burke thought it u. 
ceſſary to expoſe what he ſaw alam. 
ing there, or in the nation at la 
without regard to friendſhip or þ 
vour, to this or that fide of the hou! 


alone. 

After enforcing in various wa 
all the topics of argument alrea 
ſtated, he obſerved, towards d 
concluſion, that he could not bd 
ſaying again, that he had ber 
onjuſtly and unfairly treated; 
he would not ſuffer that to ſtep 
tween him and his friend, 


the fame of any other man, This 
paper he connected with the prin- 


profeſſion it was to aſſert the doc- 
trines of the revolution in 1688; 
and who ſaw, in the commencement 
of the preſent reign, a diſpoſition 
to depart from the conduct, which 
had made the laſt two reigns ſo glo- 
tious, and to make more uſe of 
the prerogative. On this conſtitu- 
tional point, he ſaid, 1t was that in 
. 1784 they were at iſſue; and the event 
5 bob | of that conteſt diſplayed a power 
hou. that demanded a reform. He drew 
at by from thence another argument, that 
f * our conſtitution is not perfect; and 
* again acknowledging the great fa- 

e 10S yours which he had received from 
Mr. Burke, during ſo many years of 
gs | his life, he concluded with a quota- 
1 ton, expreſſing how much keener 
: * is the anguiſh to be treated with 
no I wnkindneſs by one who has obliged 
a” "WT you, than one whom you have ob- 


* üged. | 

0 1 ; In the courſe of this ſpeech, Mr. 
cn WW fox appeared to conſider it as a 
LH kind of charge made upon him by 
25 er Mr. Burke, that their. intercourſe 
* wo ad much leſſened within the laſt 
© od oe years, But, in truth, the cir- 
| vol umſtance was only mentioned by 
mw 1 e latter incidentally, in ſpeaking 
— o cbeir habits of intimacy, which 
an the former had introduced into the 
Wich debate. Mr. Fox explained, that it 
by ad happened from accident alone, 
cal", add not from any diminution of af- 
Li ſpot tion. Fs Bite” 

0 u Mr. Burke now roſe again, with a 
in ren 


.  nneſs which ſeemed the reſult 
ent dil 


. that Þ 
er in 
niftry u 
period 
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N nented upon what had fallen from 
r. Fox. He began with remark- 


deen diſplayed in the beginning and 
oncluſion of that gentleman's 
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ciples of the Whig party, whoſe 


df much internal effort, and com- 


ny, that the tenderneſs which had 


ſpeech, was quite obliterated by 
what had occurred in the middle 
part. He regretted, in a tone and 
manner of earneſtneſs and fervency, 
the proceedings of that evening, 
which he feared might long be re- 


membered by their enemies to the 


prejudice of both. He was unfor- 
tunate to ſuffer the laſh of Mr. 


Fox, but he muſt encounter it. 


Under the maſk of kindneſs a new 


attack was made vpon his character 


and conduct in the moſt hoſtile 
manner, and his very jeſts brought 
up in judgment againſt him. Mr. 
Burke confeſſed; that he did not think 
the careleſs expreſſions and playful 


triſlings of his unguarded hours 


would have been recorded, muſtered 
up in the form of accuſations, and 
not only have had a ſerious meaning 
impoſed upon them, which they 


were never intended to bear, but 


one totally inconſiſtent with any 
fair and candid interpretation, 
Could his moſt inveterate enemy 
have acted more unkindly towards 
him? The event of that night's. 
debate, in which he had been inter- 
rupted without being ſuffered to ex- 
plain, in which he had been ac- 
cuſed without being heard in his de- 
fence, made him at a loſs to un- 
derſtand what was either party or 
friendſhip. Zh 

His arguments had been miſre- 
preſented, He had never affirm- 


ed, that the Engliſh, like every 
other conſtitution, might net in 


ſome points be amended. He had 
never maintained, that to praiſe 
our own conſtitution, the beſt way 


was to abuſe all others. The ten- 


dency of all that had been ſaid, 
was to repreſent him as a wild in- 
conſiſtent man, only for attaching 
bad epithets to a bad ſubject. 
With the view of ſhewing his in- 
F£]'2 conliſtency, 
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conſiſtency, alluſions had been made 
to his conduct reſpecting his ceco- : 


nomical reform in 1780, the Ame 


rican war, and the queſtions of 
1784; but none of theſe applied. 
If he thought, in 1780, that the in- 
fluence of the crown ought to be re- 
duced to a limited ftandard, and 
with which Mr. Fox himſelf, at the 
time, ſeemed to be ſatisfied, it did 


not follow that the French were 
right in reducing it with them to. 


nothing. He was favourable to the 
Americans, becauſe he ſuppoſed they 
were fighting not to acquire abſo- 


what they had under the Engliſh- 


_ conſtitution; and as to his repre- 


ſentation to the crown in 1784. he 


| looked back to it with ſelf. gratifi- 
cation, fill thinking the ſame. Vet 


he knew not how to deviſe a legiſla- 


tive cure for the wound then infſicted, 
as it came from the people, who- 


were induced to decide for the 


crown, againſt the independence of 
. ſelf had termed the new Frei 


their own repreſentatives. 
The inconſiſtency of his book with 
his former writings and ſpeeches, had 
been inſinuated and aſſumed, bur he. 
challenged the proof by ſpecific in- 
ſtances; and he allo aflerted, that 
there was not one ſtep of his con- 
duct, nor cne ſyllable of his book, 
contrary to the principles of thoſe 
men with whom our glorious revo- 
lution originated, and to whole prin- 
Eiples, as a Whig, he declared an 
inviolable attachment, He was an 
old man, and ſeeing what was at- 
tempted to be introduced inſtead of 
the ancient temple of our conſtitu- 
tion, could weep over the founda- 
tion of the new. eu py 
He again ſtated, ſtill more par- 
ticularly, the endeavours uſed in 
this country to ſupplant our own 
by the introduction of the new 
French conſtitution; but he did not 


vereign in Europe. His good-natyr 
lute ſpeculative liberty, but to keep 


disjointed and inverted. 
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believe Mr, Fox at preſent had du 
wiſh, and he did believe him to har 
delivered his opinions abſtractech 
from any reference to this county: 
yet their effect might be differey 
on thoſe who heard them, and fil 
more on othErs through miſapyr. 
henſion or miſrepreſentations. 
He replied to the grounds on which 
Mr. Fox explained his panegym. 
The leſſon to kings, he was afrai, 
would be of another kind. He h 
heard Mr. Fox own the king d 
France to be the beſt . 0 


and love of his people had ruin 
him. He had conceded every thin 
till he was now in a jail. The nf 
ample of the confuſions, on ti 
other hand, would have very lit 
tle operation, when it was men 
tioned with tardy and qualifed cer 
ſure, while the praiſes of the rev 
lution were trumpeted with the lou 
eſt blaſts through the nation. 
He obſerved, that Mr. Fox lin. 


ſyſtem a moſt ſtupendous and g. 
rious fabric of human integr. 
He had really .conceived, that ti 
right honourable gentleman polls 
ed a better taſte in architect 
than to beſtow ſo magnikcents 
epithet upon a building compi 
of untempered mortar, He 
ſidered it as the work of Gothiw 
Vandals, where every thing n 


As to the church in partic . 
it had been ſaid, that the French => in th 
aboliſhed all tefts, and given aw "rable ; 
plete unequivocal toleration. Mr. Bur 
far from it, Mr. Burke inſiſtel for the 
they had eſtabliſhed the mol # _ the g 
bolical intolerance that ever eus the wo 
on the face of the earth, "ep himſel 
created a new teſt, not for tei no me 
of ſecuiity, but as the mea) - 
cruelty, oppreſſion, and inc, 


order to afford an opportunity of 
depriving many thouſand individuals 
of their bread. The clergy were 
| forced to take this teſt, or ſtarve ; 
and yet France was the country 
where there was ſaid to be no teſt at 
© all! He drew a ſtriking picture of 
| the perſecutions to which the reli- 
gious of both ſexes, and the pious 
few of the laity, were expoſed, 
throughout France : and he particu- 
larly inſtanced the unmanly and 
WS brutal ſeverity inflicted on the ſiſ- 
| terhood of the charity of St. Laza- 
rus, an order of nuns, who from the 
force of pious zeal dedicated them- 


jars | ſelves to the molt irkſome of duties, 
„ung hat of ſpending their lives in the 
Phe Ky drudgery of a loathſome hoſpital, 


Thole meritorious women were ſeiz- 
ed, dragged out, ſtripped, publicly 
ſcourged, and e. adrift to get 
their bread as they could, where it 
was a crime for any hoſpitable roof 
to ſhelter them; and all this was 
for receiving the ſacrament from a 
prieſt who had not taken the teſt !— 
The aſſembly knew of this abomina- 
bletyranny, outraging at once piety, 
charity, and decency, yet they had 
not puniſhed, nor even cenſured it. 

But the new conſtitution of 


if 
ow France was ſaid to be an experi- 
cem e nent. He thought, we had ſeen 
compi enough of it to judge of its prac- 


tical effects. The new ſovereigns of 
that country, he greatly apprehend- 
ed, would proceed from tyranny to 
tyranny, from oppreſſion to oppreſ- 
hon, till the whole ſyſtem termi- 
nated in the complete ruin of that 
miſerable and deluded people. 

Mr. Burke again expreſſed his ſor- 
row for the occurrences of that day; 
yetif the good were to many, he ſaid 
(hat he would willingly take the evil 
to himſelf, 


He c 
Zothsul 
ning . 


ane 
renchÞ 
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-arth, le fincerely hoped, 
or dena no member of that houſe would 
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ever barter the conſtitution of his 
country, that eternal jewel f 
his ſoul, for. a wild and viſionary | 
ſyſtem, which could only lead to | 
confuſion and diſorder. V9 
Mr. Pitt, after having made ſome 
remarks upon the ſingular ſituation, 
in which the houſe then ſtood with 
reſpe& to the queſtion before it; and 
having declared his own opinion to 
be, that Mr. Burke had not been, 
even in the firſt inſtance, at all out 
of order, ſuggeſted the propriety of 
withdrawing the motion which had 
been made by lord Sheffield. 
Mr. Pitt conceived that the con- 
ſtitution could be in no immediate 
danger; but profeſſed, that if here- 
after there ſhould appear to be a 
more ſeripus ground of apprehen- 
ſion, and that ground ſhould be 
diſtintly ſtated by Mr. Burke, he 
ſhould be eager to give that gen- 
tleman his warmeſt and moſt effec. 
tual ſupport. He thought Mr. 
Burke entitled to the gratitude of 
his country. for having on that day / 
in ſo able and eloquent a manner ex- / 
preſſed his ſenſe. of the degree of 
danger which already exiſted; and 
aſſured. him, that he would himſelf : 
moſt eordially co-operate;with him 
in taking every poſſible means to 
preſerve what he eſteemed the moſt 
perfect conſtitution in the world, and 
to deliver it down to poſterity as | 
the beſt fecurity for the proſperity, |. 
freedom, and happineſs of the Britiſh ) 
people. N e 
The houſe adjourned to the 11th 
of May; on which day the clauſes 
of the bill were debated. Nothing 
very material occurred till the 
.clauſe relating to the legiſlative 
couucil was read, when Mr, Fox 
roſe to object to it. He took this 
opportunity of entering into a de- 
claration of his political opinions. 
413 There 
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There could be no good and com- 

plete ſyſtem of government, he ſaid, 
without a due mixture of monar- 

chy, ariſtocracy, and democracy : 

and however unfavourably one gen- 
tleman might conſtrue his ſenti- 

ments, yet he conſidered our own 

ariſtocracy as the proper poiſe of 
the conſtitution, the balance that 
equalized and mcliorated the powers 
of the two other extremes, and gave 
firmneſs and ſtability to the whole. 
He nevertheleſs did not think it 
wiſe, in an infant government, 
where no previous materials of ſuch 
an ariſtocracy exiſted, to make that 
branch of the legiſlature hereditary. 
Property was and had ever been 
eſteemed to be the true foundation 
| of ariſtocracy, and upon that he 
| propoſed to build the ariſtocracy of 
Canada, fince an act of parliament 
coald not give nobility like an Eng- 
jiſn peerage; Ile thought it beſt to 
make the council elective, with a 
higher qualification both for the 
electors and the elected, after the 
model of the American conſtitutions, 
where the three powers of monarchy, 
ariſtocracy, and democracy, were 
Juliciouſly blended, although under 
_ Uifferent names. He ſpoke at much 
278 theſe topics. 2 


"> £4 


his declaration ſeemed to give 


great ſatisfäction to the minitter, 
Who remarked, however, that a dif- 
ferent impreſſion reſpecting Mr. 
Fox's ſentiments had been made 
both in that honſe and abroad, by 
the debate of the former night. 
Believing him now to be truly ſin- 
cere, he congratulated himſelf, that 
might expect to have, he might be 
e of having, the aid of ſuch elo- 
quence and talents to reſiſt any at- 
tempt at any time to impair or de- 


ſtroy any part of that edifice, which 
for its beauty and perfection was the 
admiration of the whole world, aud 
the ineſtimable bleſſing of this coun- 
try. He ſpoke in the moſt animat. 
ed terms of the principle of ariſty, 
cracy in a mixed government ; hut 
combated the amendment ſuggel. 
ed by Mr. Fox. . 
Mr. Burke deſired the protection 
of the houſe to the ſituation in 
which he ſtocd. He found, thats 
ſentence of baniſhment from hi 
party had been pronounced again 
him. The houſe he hoped would 
not conſider him as a bad man, al. 


though he had been baniſhed by: 


one party, and was too old to ferk 
another. Being thus, without any 
juſt cauſe, ſeparated fiom his former 
friends, he confeſſed that he ſeverely 
felt his loſs; but that, what he fel 
like a man, he would bear like: 
man. He truſted at leaſt, that le 
mould meet a fair and open hol. 
lity, to which he would oppoſe hin. 
ſelf with manly firmneſs, * the ver 
ſhort period that he ſhould continue 
a member of that houſe. 

He then once more aſſerted the pi. 
rity of his motives; and complained 
of the 1mputations thrown upon ii 
conduct. And as to the charged 
abuſing ' republics, in order to tt 
commend ' monarchy, he affirmii 
that he had never abuſed any x. 
public, ancient or modern, but he hal 
not termed France à republic: 1 
it was an anomaly in government; 
he knew not by what name to ci 
it, nor in what language to deicndi 
it, It was a compound (and ber- 
cited the verſes from Milton) of it 
ſublimely obſcure and tremendos 
figure of Death, having the liked 
of a kingly crown upon the {emily 


This ſeems to allude to the paragraph, which fee in p. a, of the“ Appeal.” | 
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dead, with the o of hell-hounds, 


vhich that bark unceaſingly round the 
is the waiſt of Sin. It was a ſhapeleſs mon- 
, and ſter, born of Hell and Chaos, 
COUN- On the ſubject of the clauſes, he 
imat. agreed with the miniſter. In a 
iſto, monarchy, he contended, that the 
3 but ariſtocracy muſt ever be nearer to 
gell the crown than to the democracy, 
becauſe it originated in the crown as 
ection the fountain of honour ; but in thoſe 
on in governments which partook not of 
that? any thing monarchical, the ariſto- 


m his cracy there neceſſarily {Prang out 


gain of the democracy. He denied pro- 
would perty to be the ſole foundation of 
in, 2) ariſtocracy. He pointedly condemn- 
ed by: ed a cloſe, and praiſed an open, ari- 


0 ſeek 
at any 
former 
verely 
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r like: 


ſtocracy. The power of rewarding 
virtue and talents by a peerage, he 
conſidered as a royal prerogative of 
the moſt beneficial kind. He en- 
tered into an accurste analyſis of 
the houſe of lords; and finally ob- 


that he jected to the council propoſed by 
n hol. Mr. Fox, which he thought in fact 
ſe him. to be of a democratical conſtitution. 
he ven Neither did he find any recommen- 
ontinue dation of it from experience ;.and in 
proof of this, he went at length into 
the pt: the conſtitutions of th& American 
plained colonies before theix independence, 
pon hi ſhewing that all equally rebelled. 
arge d He afterwards recurred to his own 
to n ſituation; and defining with much 
affirmed nicety the diſtinction between a fac- 
any n. tion and a party, declared, that he 


xt he hal might be of a faction, but could not 


lic: 10 be of a party with thoſe who conti- 
rnment nued to reprobate the principles of 
e to cal his book. Then, having touched on 
deſcni lome other points perſonal to him- 
id het ſelf, he cloſed his ſpeech by obſerving, 
n) of i that ata time when open and avow- 
rmendau ed attempts were made to circu- 
; likend BN late pamphlets and diſſeminate doc- 
 ſeemul! tries ſubverſive of the preroga- 


We, and conſequgntly dangerous 
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to the conſtitution, it was unwar- 


rantable for any good ſubject to 
be day after day holding out aparade 


of democracy, in order to ſet the 
unthinking many raging againſt - 


the crown. He conceived that there 
then exiſted a run againſt mo- 
narchy ; but this had been raſhly 
repreſented as the mere idle coinage 
of his own brain ; he truſted how- 
ever, that the houſe would not reſt 
too ſecurely upon ſuch a repreſen- 
tation, but take care in time to 
guard againſt the impending dan- 
ger, In faying what he had upon 


the ſubject, he was conſcious. that 


he had done his duty ; and. hoped 


that he had in ſome meaſureaverted, 
what might otherwiſe have effected 
the downfal of our juſtly-boaſted 
conſtitution—ſupported hy ſuch re- 


flections, he was not deprived of 
conſolation, although excluded from 
his party; a gloomy ſolitude might 


reign around him, but all was un- 


clouded ſunſhine within. 


Mr. Fox again roſe, and began 


by ſaying, that he had before been 


careful not to intermix any remarks 
on French affairs; but his opinions 


remained unaltered. Among other 
things, he declared, that he thought 


the conſtitution was more liable to 
be ruined by an increaſe of the 


power of the crown, than by an in- 


creaſe of the 2 of the people. 


As to Mr. Burke's obſervation of his 
being excluded from the party, Mr. 
Fox aſſerted, that, if that gentleman, 
was ſo excluded, it was his own 


choice; for that if he would repent, | 


he might be aſſured that his friends 


would ever be ready to receive him, 


ta reſpect and love him. He ne- 
vertheleſs at the ſame time inſinu- 


ated that Mr. Burke had miſuſed 
the functions and privileges of the 
by holding long diſcourſes. 
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perſonal to himſelf, and relative to 


imaginary plots which had no foun- 
dation in fact, and by thus prevent- 
ing a committee from doing its 
duty in examining the clauſes of an 
important bill. He hinted likewiſe 
that the right honourable gentle- 
man's vanity miſled him, when he 
ſuppoſed that the diſcuſſion of per- 


ſonal topics in that houſe would 


have the leaſt influence on public 
opinion, > 0 

Mr. Burke, in reply, did not take 
any notice of theſe freſh attacks up- 
on him, of being repreſented as a 


vain man, a troubleſome member of 


the houſe, and a dreamer of viſionary 


dangers; but ſimply remarked, that 


having paſſed his youth without en- 
countering any party diſgrace, he 
had been ſo unfortunate indeed as 
to incur it in his age; nevertheleſs 
he wiſhed it to be underſtood, that 
he ſolicited not the friendſhip of any 
man, or of any party in that houſe, 


; If heconſented to accept the return 
of old friendſhip from thoſe with 
whom he had acted till now, he 
Vwould enjoy it from their eſteem, not 
From their weakneſs; from their 


Juſtice, not from their humanity. 
It was propoſed to him to repent, 


as the condition of being again re- 
ſpected and loved; but he would 
never, with contrition and peni- 
tence, court a reconciliation to which, 
as a preliminary, he muſt make a 


ſacrifice of thoſe principles of the 
conſtitution, in which he had been 
educated, and which through life he 
45 approved, admired, and defend- 
: MY 


| Thus ended a friendſhip which 
had laſted for more than the fourth 
part of a century, between two men, 


of whom poſterity will only doubt 
which to place higheſt among the 
moſt ſplendid examples of human 


talents. We could have wiſhed, 


had it been poſſible, to have given 
the ſeveral ſpeeches at full length; 
but it is hoped that the genera} 
caſt and complexion of the diſpute 
have been preſerved with fidelity, 
To that end all the accounts which 
could be obtained have been com- 
pared, and all again tried by the te 
of Mr. Burke's © Appeal,” which 
contains much of the ſubſtance of 
theſe debates, and ſtands yet uncon- 
tradicted in point of fact; and with 
reluctance it muſt be added, that 
ſome of the reports, commonly ef- 
teemed of good authority, required 
the caution of ſuch a check in every 
part. Neither has diligence been 
ſpared (it may be thought perhaps 
that too much has rather been uſed) 
in bringing together every thing 
which could tend to illuſtrate the 
immediate riſe and progreſs of this 
diſſenſion, previous to the re- com- 
mitment of the Quebec bill, The 


ſubje& ſeemed to demand it. It 


'was due in juſtice to an individual, 
who has been ſometimes charged 


with a deſign to injure his friend, 


and ſometimes repreſented as led 


aſtray by a blind intemperance ; but 
who has himſelf conſtantly aſſerted, 
that he was diſcharging, under a ſe- 
vere affliction of body and mind, 
a neceſſary duty to his country, 
paramount to all conſiderations of 
private friendſhip, by giving an 
early warning of a public canger, the 
origin of which, a ſecret committee 
of the houſe of commons has ſince 
referred to this very point of time. 
It was alſo due to the public. For 
the reception which Mr. Burke's 
opinions have found on the affars 
of France, and their connection with 
this kingdom, has given the whale 
nation an intereſt in his credit, and 
the purity of his motives in this fe- 
ſpect. That they were pure, ide 
internal evidence of the whole tran 
n ation 
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action, fairly reviewed, and the teſ- 
timony of the miniſter to a part 
within his knawledge, appear to 
eſtabliſh beyond a doubt. 


On the other hand, tho? the charge 


againſt his conſiſtency, brought by 
Mr. Fox, was wholly irregular, both 
as to the queſtion of order, or the 
merits of the French revolution, 
and was a clear and direct perſonal 
attack upon him, we do not think 
| that it aroſe from a want of friend- 
| ſhip; for we helieve the profeſſions 
of Mr. Fox to have been affec- 
tionately fincere. Neither do we 
think that it was an ebullition of 
that temper in Mr. Fox, which he 
himſelf confeſſed to be warm; for 1t 
was ſo circumſtantial, and deſcend- 
ed to ſuch minute points of con- 
| fiderable antiquity, as to carry with 
| it every appearance of having been 
| premeditated, It ſeems to haye 
| erm extorted from him againſt all 
| the feelings of his heart, by the 
| exigency of his ſituation. He pro- 
| bably feared leſt the ſchiſm, which 
| yas now actually begun, might 
ſpread farther, He wiſhed there- 
fare to erect the barrier of ſuppoſed 
| conſiſtency to ſtop the ſeceſſion of 
| others, and to ſtrengthen it by the 
| terror of puniſhment to all who 
' thould paſs it, He endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh a bond of indiſſoluhle union 
| againſt the miniſtry of Mr. Pitt, on 
the principle of the conteſt in 
1784, and ta ſet that above all other 
principles. This policy, however, 
has been ineffectual. A ſeparation 
followed, where Mr. Burke had 
made a crack. But in truth the 
real cauſe of diſunion is not to be 
tound in any occurrence of this ſeſ- 
hon, nor even in the affairs of 


France; theſe were only occaſions, 
which forced into notice a diviſion 
before exiſting, and ariſing from a 
real difference of principle.“ The 
« political friends, with whom Mr, 
« Burke ſet out in life,” as he ſaid 
in the laſt debate, were moſt of 
« them gone where he muſt ſoon 
« follow, and another party had 
« ſucceeded them, with whom he 


ge had ated,” Mr. Burke, and the 


few who remained with him, ſo far 
from being inconſiſtent; adhered ri- 
gidly to their old principles, and ap- 
plied them to the French revolution, 
while their new aſſociates, now form- 


ing a majority of the party under 


Mr. Fox, floated down the current 
of the popular tide. This is the clue 
to the ſeparation very candidly and 
truly given by a writer full of acri- 
mony againſt Mr. Burke, and a 
profeſſed champion on the other 
ſide. He deſcribes the judgment of 
Mr. Burke on French affairs, as fet- 
tered by ſyſtem v. « The oracle of a 
« great ariſtocracy,” ſays he, «it had 
te been neceſſary for you to form a 


« creed; and you had neglected the 


« progreſs of the human mind ſub- 
« ſequent to its adoption :” while 
he tells us that. Mr. Fox, on the other 
hand, came to the ſubject “ un- 


« ſhackled. by the chains of ſyſten, 
« at liberty to remark and follow } © 


« the progreſs of opinion, and me- 
« riting the ſingular praiſe of being 
« more near the level of his age 
« than any prefeſed ſtateſman in 
« Europe.” Ine hittory of this 
progreſs of opinion in the party 
would be curious and inſtructive 
but we muſt purſue our narrative of 
the proc-edings in parliament. 


Parallel between the Conduct of Mr. Burke and that of Mr. Fox, p. 8. 
F Thoughts on the Cauſes of the preſent Diſcontents, 1770. 
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CAP, . 


Queſtion as to the rights of juries in caſes of libel, a diſputed point of long 
flanding. Warmly agitated in the year 1771, Bill then mowed by Mr. 
Dowdefwell : drawn by Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox now takes up the buſingſs 
He moves for a grand committee on courts of guftice. Mr. Erſtine je. 
conds the motion. Alt the ſuggeſiton if Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox withdraws his 
motion, and obtains leave to bring in a bill for the removal of all doubis re- 
ſpecting the rights and functions of jury. Firft reading of the bill. In 
_ preamble rejected at the. ſecond reading. The conſideration of the bill in the 
houſe of lords poſtponed on the motion of the lord chancellor. Finance com- 
mittee. Budget. Mr. Sheridan moves forty reſolutions relative to the pub. 
lic income and expenditure in a committee of the <vhele houſe. Report of the 
committee. India budget, Sir Gilbert Elliot moves for a repeal of the tef 
acł, in favour of the church of Scotland. Royal burghs of Scotland. Sierig 
Leona bill. King's ſpeech, Proregation of parliasunt. | 


N the lat chapter, we ſaw that 
Mr. Fox, while charging Mr. 
Burke .with inconfiſtency, alluded 
to their former difference of opinion 
on the rights of juries: but by a 
fingular coincidence of events, 1n 


the very next buſineſs that occupied 
tne attention of the houſe, he as 
to build no little ſhare of his own 
glory on his own inconſiſtency re- 
lative to this ſubject. He was him- 
ſelf to bring forward a bill“ very 

| fnular 


* That our readers may the better compare the two bills, we ſhall give them 
here in oppolite columns. The tormer 1s taken from one of the daily papers 


of January the 18th, 1771, and is alio to be found in the Appendix to the Life of | 


Lord Chatham; the latter is tranſcribed ſrom the ſtatute-bcok, as it ultimately 


paſſed the following year. 


Jury Bill of 1771. 


I. Whereas doubts and controverſies 
have ariſen, concerning the right of ju- 
rors to try the whole matter charged in 
indictments and informations for ſedi- 
tious and other libels; for ſettling and 
clearing the ſame in time to come, be 
it enacted, & c. that from and after, &c. 
the jurors who ſhall be duly impanelled 
and ſworn to try the iſſue between the 
king and the defendant, upon any in- 
dictment or information for a ſeditious 
libel, or 2 libel under any other deno- 
mination or deſcription, ſhall, to all in- 
tents and purpoſes, be held and reputed, in 
iy and in right, competent to try every 

Par t 


Jury Bill of 1791. 


I. Whereas doubts have ariſen, whe. 
ther, on the trial of an indictment er 
information for the making or publiſt- 
ing any lihel, where an iſſue or iſſuts 
are joined between the king and tht 
defendant or defendants on the plea af 
not guilty pleaded, it be competent !0 
the jury impanelled to try the ſame to 
give their verdi& upon the whole matte! 
in iſſue; be it therefore declared and 
enacted by the king's moſt excellent 
majeſty, by and with the advice and 
conſent of the lords ſpiritual and tem. 

oral, and commons, in this preſent pit 
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fmilar to that on which he had 
many years before oppoſed his late 
friend. 5 

The rights of juries, in caſes of 
libel, to try the whole iſiue, was a 
queſtion of long ſtanding The 
doctrine which prevailed in our 
courts of juſtice had certainly taken 
root there long before the time of 


lord Mansfield. But while he pre- 
ſided in the king's bench, the trial 
of Mr. Almon, for the re publica- 
tion of Junius's Letter to the King, 


happening in a 3 of public 
ferment, gave riſe to ſeveral warm 
debates in both houſes of parlia- 
ment; lord Camden, in the upper, 


and ſerjeant Glynn and Mr. Dun. 


— ꝗ6—ͤ— — — 


— —_— "_ 
— 


jury Bill of 1771, ( continued.) 

art of the matter laid or charged in the 
{aid indictment or information, compre- 
hending the criminal intention of the 
defendant, and evil tendency of the libel 
charged, as well as the mere fact of the 
publication thereof; and the applica- 
tion by innuendo of blanks, initial let- 
ters, pictures, and other devices, any 
law or ulage to the contrary notwith- 


ſtanding. 


II. Provided that nothing in the act 
be conſtrued to prevent or reſtrain the 
judges or juſtices, before whom ſuch 
iſſues ſhall be tried, from inſtructing 


the jurors concerning the law upon the 
matter ſo in iſſue, as fully as may be 


done in other miſdemeanors, where the 
jurors do and ought to try the whole 
matter; nor to reſtrain the jurors from 
finding the matter ſpecial, if the law to 
them ſhall ſeem difficult and doubtful, 


II. Provided alſo, that nothing here- 
in contained ſhall be conſtrued to take 
ircm the defendant, after verdi& tound, 
the right of laying ſuch evidence before 
the court inwhich ſuch verdict was found, 
as may tend to mitigation or extenua- 
tion of his faid offence, as has been 
uſually practiſed before this act. 


Jury Bill of 1791, (continued. ) 

of rhe ſame, that on eve.y ſuch trial, 
the jury ſworn to try the iſſue may give 
a general verdit of guilty or not 

uilty, upon the whole matter put in 
iſſue upon ſuch indictment or informa- 
tion, and ſhall not be required or di- 
rected. by the court or judge before 
whom ſuch indictment or information 
ſhall be tried, to find the defendant or 
defendants guilty, merely on the proof 
of the publication by ſuch defendant or 
detendants af the paper charged to he 
a hbcl, and of the ſenſe aſcribed to the 
ſame on ſuch indictment or informa- 
tion, 


II. Provided always, that on every 
ſuch trial the court or judge, before 
whom ſuch indictment or information 
ſhall be tried, ſhall, according to their 
or his diſcretion, give their or his opie 
nion and directions to the jury on the 
matter in iſſue betweea the king and 
the defendant or defendants, in like 
manner as in other criminal caſes. © 

III. Provided alſo, that nothing 
herein contained ſhall extend, or be 
conſtrued to extend, to prevent the 
jury from finding a ſpecial verdit in 
their diſcretion, as in other criminal 
caſes. 


IV. Provided alſo, that in caſe the 
jury ſhall find the defendant or defend. 
ants guilty, it ſhall and may be Jawful 
for the {aid defendant or defendants to 
move in arreſt of judgment on ſuch 

round, and in ſuch manner, as by 
be he or they might have done before 
the paſſing of this act, any thing herein 
contained to the contrary notwith- 
ſtanding. 


ving 
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ning in the lower hoaſe, particularly 


diftinguiſhing themſelves on the po- 
pular ſide. At length, Mr. Dowdeſ- 


well, who led the friends of the 


marquis of Rockingham in the 


houſe of commons, moved for leave 
to bring in a bill for ſettling doubts 


in this reſpect. The bill was ac- 


tually drawn by Mr. Burke. But it 


was ſtrongly attacked in the news- 
papers by an anonymous writer, 
tuppoſed to be Mr. Horne Tooke; 


it received but a hollow ſupport. 
from the friends of lord Shelbarne, 


and the leave to introduce it was 
directly oppoſed by the party of Mr. 
George Grenville. Mr: Dowdeſ- 
well's motion was in conſequence 
loſt. Mr. Fox, in theſe diſcuſſions, 
took part with the majority., What 
ke ſaid has not been preſerved, but 
ſome veſtiges of one of his ſpeeches 
appear in an anſwer of Mr; Burke. 

There is a ſort of underftocd rule 


in parliament, that when a member 
has once been in poſſeſſion of any 


ueſtion, it is not to be taken up 
b any other member, unleſs the 


original mover conſents or declares 


that he does not intend to renew it. 
But a ſilence of twenty years might 
perhaps be conſidered: as a virtual 
dereliction. However it happened, 
Mr. Fox, it is ſaid, did not conſult 
with Mr. Burke on this occafion, 
though he mentioned his purpoſe of 
agitating the ſubject ſo early as Fe- 


bruary, tuo months prior to any 
ſymptom of a public breach be- 


tween him and his friend. | 
_ On the 20th of May, he moved 
for a grand committee on courts 
of juice. He entered into a Tong 
and argumentative ſpeech on the 
docrine of libels, in which he con- 
tended, that the jury ought not 
only to find the publication, and the 
innuendos, but to decide upon the 


frivolous applications, 


in opinion with Mr. Fox. . He ne- 


intention; that they were judge; ag 
well of law as of face. 
From libels he adverted to the 
proceedings of the court of kiny's ratio 
bench in caſes of quo warranto,... We 
He thought, that there ought to be 
a ſtatute regulating the conduct of 
that court with regard to the grant. 
ing of informations, and enabling 
it to give double coſts in caſes of reco 


Mr. Erſeine, who ſeconded the 
motion, 7 apt? it with much elo. 
quence and ability, To diminiſh 
the privileges of juries, was in his 
1dea to throw away the only ſecurity 
which the people poſſeſſed againſt 
the overwhelming prerogatives of 
the crown. In civil cales, he re. 
marked, it was the undoubted pro- 
vince of the judge to decide upon 
the queſtion of law, matters of pro- 
perty being too intricate for the 
deciſion of a jury; but this rule 
ought never to obtain in criminal 
5 es, where the guilt, conſiſting in 
the intention, ſeemed a point pecu- 
liarly adapted to the confideration 
of a jury, and could only be pro- 
perly aſcertained by their verdict. 

The attorney general coincided 


vertheleſs exculpated the judges in t. 
from the charge of having acted that 
with impropriety in countenancing its 
a contrary doctrine, conceiving that in t 
they were in ſome degree bound to was 
follow the uninterrupted courſe of but 


by what had been the uniform prac- 
tice of their predeceſſors, 
Mr. Pitt ſupported the ſame ar- 
gument. He declared,” that, al- 
though he ſhould with great diff. 
dence ſet up his own opinion againſt 
the eſtabliſhed practice of the judges, 
yet he could not but confeſs thatit 
went directly againſt that * 
5 — 
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for he ſaw no reaſon why, on the 
trial of a crime, the whole conſide- 
ration of the caſe might not preciſe- 
ly go to the unfettered judgment 
of twelve men, who were ſworn to 
give their verdi& honeſtly and con- 
ſcientiouſly. He objeQed however 
to the going into a committee; but 


recommended the plan of ſettling 


the whole buſineſs by a ſhort ſepa- 
rate bill. . 

Mr. Fox adopted the ſuggeſtion 
of Mr. Pitt, and withdrawing his 
former motion, moved For leave 
to bring in a bill to remove all 
doubts reſpecting the rights and 
functions of juries in trial of crimi- 
nal cauſes.” He alſo moved “ For 
leave to bring in a bill to explain 
and amend the act of the gth year of 
queen Anne, chap. 20, relative to 
quo warranto.” Both motions paſ- 
ſed unanimouſly. 
The bill was read a firſt time on 
the 25th of May, when Mr. Mit- 
ford and the ſolicitor general ex- 
preſſed a wiſh, that fo important 
a bill might not be hurried through 
the houſe. _ | 

Mr. Erſkine argued for the neceſ- 
fity of a parliamentary interference 


in the preſent inſtance ; obſerving, 


that when a practice erroneous in 
its principle had long obtained, as 
in the caſe under conſideration, it 
was not by the authority of a judge, 
but of che legiſlature, that it ought to 
be ts — | 
On the ſecond reading of the bill, 
May 31ſt, objections were made t 
the preamble, which ſtated, “that 
in all criminal proſecutions by in- 
dictment or information, the jury 
have always had, and by the law of 
England were intended to have, a 
— over the whole matter in 
Une,” 


whole paragraph was omitted, upon 


move, © That inſtead of being read 


but becauſe it eftabliſhed it. 


"what was underſtood to be at that 


After ſome debate, the 


the ground, that it was beſt to avoid 
any general propoſition in the pre- 
amble, which was rot neceſſary to 
introduce the enactment of the bill. 

It was debated in-the houſe 'of 
lords, on the 8th of June, when the 
chancellor oppoſed its farther pro- 
greſs in that ſeſſion. His lordſhip 
ſaid, that although its principle 
met with the concurrence of all thoſe 
noble and learned friends, with 
whom he had converſed on the ſub- 
ject, yet in conſideration of the ad- 
vanced ſtate of the ſeſſion, and the 
importance of the bill, he ſhould 


a ſecond time on that day, it ſhould 
be read a ſecond time that day 
month.” | 

Lord Camden declared himſelf 
a friend to the bill, not becauſe it 
tended to alter the law of the land, 
He 
contended, that the jury already 
did poſſeſs, and always had poſſeſſed, 
a legal right to form their verdi& 
on the whole caſe, law, fact, and in- 
tention, how much ſo ever this right 
might have been diſcountenanced by 
the judges. 

Lord Loughborough purſued a 
ſimilar line 05 argument. He con · 
ſidered the bill as a declaratory bill. 
the object of which was, not to 
make that law, which was previouſly 
ſuppoſed to be of a different de- 
ſcription, but to declare and explain, 


inſtant the exiſting law of the land. 
The bill, he ſaid, was agreeable to 
the direction, which as a judge he 
had himſelf clways given in caſes 
of libels. He wiſhed therefore to 
be ranked among its warmeſt advo- 
cates ; nevertheleſs, ſince they were 
arrived at a period of the ſeſſion, 
when it was impoſſible for them to 
proceed With it conſiſtently with the 
: reſpect 
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reſpect which was due to them- 


elves, to the ſubje itſelf, to the 


rights and to the tranquillity of 


England, he concurred in the pru- 


dent propoſal of deferring it 
Lord Grenville ſupported the 


ſame fide of the queſtion. He 


thought that it would be unwiſe and 
indecorous for their lordſhips to 
Proceed in ſuch a bill without the 
aſſiſtance of the judges, from whom 


a declaration of what was under- 


ſtood to be the exiſting law upon 
the ſubject would come with more 
weight and authority, than from any 


other quarter. 


The marquis of Lanſdowne ſpoke 
much in favour of the liberty of the 
preſs; but againſt its licentiouſ- 
neſs. He paid ſome very high com- 
pliments to the diſtinguiſſied abili- 
ties, profound knowledge, and in- 
flexible integrity, of the judges. — 
His lordſhip profeſſed himſelf to be 
a zealous friend to the bil: ; and ar- 
gued againſt the propoſed delay. 


The lord chancellor's motion was 


Earried, and the bill of courſe poſt- 
poned. 
A committee was appointed, on 
the 8th of April, upon the motion of 
the chancellor of the exchequer, to 
enquire into the ſtate of the public 
income and expenditure . The 
report of this committee, and at the 
ſame time the ſeveral accounts re- 
lative to the public income and ex- 
penditure, were referred to the con- 


ſideration of a committee of ways 


and means, on the 18th of May. 
Mr. Pitt ſaid, that he ſhould lay 


before the committee, as ſhortly and 


diſtinctly as poſſible, the articles of 
expenditure, and of ways and means, 
of the year. He thought it how- 
ever proper to ſeparate from them 


_ thoſe articles, which had been al- 


ready provided for in the armamer 
budget, and which amounted tothe 
ſum of 3,133,000). 


EXPENDITURE, 
— 2 

Navy = - 2, 131,000 
Army - = 1,853,000 
Ordnance - = 443,00 

Deficiency of land and 
malt tax - - 409,00 
Deficiency of grants | 207,000 
| Miſcellaneous ſervices 694.000 
Sum total of the ſupplies $5,728,000 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Land and malt tax + - 2,750,000 
Surplus of laſt year - 303, 221 
Lottery = - 23056, 250 


Surplus of the permanent 
taxes, after having de- 
ducted the intereſt and 
charges of the public 


debts, civil liſt, &c, 2, 1 10, ooo 
Outſtanding balance of 
accounts — 15 4,000 
Probable increaſe of re- 
ceipts on tobacco, 


land-tax arrears, and 

hemp duty - + 120,000 
5 574347! 

Deduct three-quarters of 

a year's annuiiy, due 

to the duke of Clarence g,oco 


Sum total of ways and 5 
means „. 5,734,471 
Mr. Pitt re marked, that the ways 
and means exceeded the ſupplies by 
a few thouſand pounds only. Bt 
did not think it neceſſary to detail 
the committee by entering into 3 
diſcuſſion of the ſtate of the finances 


particularly when he conſidered the 


* See State Papers, p. 200 *. 
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able and accurate report, 
which they had received from the 


finance committee. 


Mr. Sheridan admitted that the 
day was at laſt arrived, when he 
could agree with Mr. Pitt, that the 
report of the committee of finance 
was as fair a report as could be ex- 
pected. There were nevertheleſs 
certain omiflions on both ſides the 


account, which would not have hap- 


pened, had he himſelf been a mem- 
ber of the committee. It was not 
however his intention to diſcuſs the 
report at that time ; but he would 
ſoon name a particular day for the 
purpoſe. 

On the 3d of June the houſe re- 
folved itſelf into a committee on the 
report of the ſelect committee ap- 
pointed to examine the ſeveral pa- 
pers relative to the public income 
and expenditure, when Mr. Sheri- 
dan brought forward ſome reſolu- 
tions on the ſubject of the finances, 
of which he had given a previous 
notice, In the commencement of 
his ſpeech he ſeverely cenſured the 
general inattention of the houſe to 
all revenue concerns. It was not, 


be remarked, a little extraordinary, 


when a ſelect committee, which had 
been appointed to examine and re- 
viſe the report of the committee of 
1786, had made an eſtimate of the 
probable expence of the future peace 
eſtabliſhment, exceeding the eſti- 


mate of the committee of 1786 by 


half a million, that the houſe ſhould 
have received that eſtimate with- 
out aiking a ſingle queſtion reſpect- 
ing the cauſe of the increaſe. He 
then drew a compariſon between the 
report of 1786 and that of 1791,in 
order to ſhew, that the expenditure 
had exceeded the revenue. He 
then read the following reſolutions 


which he ſubmitted to the conſider- 
ation of the committee: 

1. Reſol ved, That it appears, that 
the ſelect committee of 1786 pro- 
ceeded upon a ſuppoſition, that the 
annual and permanent taxes then 
ſubſiſting were likely to produce an- 
nually the ſum of 15,397,471 1. 

2. That the ſele& committee of 
1786 ſtate, that a farther conſider- 
able increaſe in the then ſubſiſting 
taxes beyond their eſtimate might 
be expected, if the due collection 
thereof could be ſecured by mea- 
ſures adequate to the purpoſe, and 
ſuch as would probably afford an 
ample proviſion for any deficiencies 
which might at any time be found 
in certain extraordinary reſources, 
before enumerated by the ſelect com- 
mittee. 

3. That it appears, by the report 
of the ſelect committee of 1791, that 
the produce of the ſaid taxes, from 
the 5th January 1786 to the 5th 
January 1787, amounted, only to 
the ſum of 14,405,7021. being 
991,769 J. leſs than the ſum eſti- 
mated ; 

That the produce of the ſaid 
taxes, upon an average of the firſt 


two years (viz. 1786 and 1787) | 


amounted only to 14, 864, 834 l. be- 


ing 5 32, 637 J. leſs than the ſum eſti- 


mated; | 

That the produce of the ſaid 
taxes, upon an average of the firſt 
three years (viz. 1780, 1787, and 
1788) amounted only to 15,037,2631. 
being 360,208 1. leſs than the com- 
mittee eſtimated ; 

That the produce of the faid 
taxes, upon an average of the firſt 
four years (viz. 1786, 1787, 1788, 
and 1789) amounted only to 
15,222,708 l. being 174,763 l. leſs 
than the committee eſtimated; 
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And that the produce of the 
faid taxes, upon an average of five 
years (viz. 1786, 1787. 1788, 1789, 
and 1790) has amounted to- 
T6:448,479 I. leaving an exceeding 
of 51,008 1. beyond the eſtimate of 
the ſaid ſelect committee. 

4. That in this calculation the ſe- 
te& committee of 1791 have not 
adverted to all the additional impo- 
ſitions which ought to have been de- 
ducted from their eſtimate. 

5. That the total net produce of 
the public income, upon an average 
of the laſt five years (viz. from Gth 
January 1786 to 5th January 1791, 
both inclufive) has amounted an- 
nually, including a fifty-third week- 
ly payment, to a ſum not exceeding 
the ſum of 15,618,775 l. 

6. That the average expendi- 
ture during the ſame period, includ- 
Ing the ſums paid to the American 
loyaliſts, and on account of other 
temporary miſcellaneous ſervices, 
and the ſums iſſued to the commiſ- 
fioners for diſcharging the national. 
debt; and adding the eſtimated ex- 
pence of the militia for. the years 
1789 and 1790 ; 'but excluſive of 
the expence of the armament in 
3790, and of any addition to the 
navy debt ſince 1786 ; has amounted 
annually to aſum exceeding the ſum 
of 16,855,1cg l. 

7. That the average exceſs of 
expenditure beyond the average 
income, during the above period, 
has amounted annually to a ſum ex- 
ceeding 1,236,334 1. 

8. That the total 
the Tae income, upon an average 
of the laſt three years (viz. from 6th 
2 1788, to 5th January 1791, 

th incluſive) has amounted an- 
nually, including a fifty- third week- 
ly payment, 
26,030,286 1. 


net produce of. 


9. That the average expend; ; 3 
ture during the ſame, period, in, 8 


cluding the ſums paid to the An pa 
rican loyaliſts, and on accou Wi F 8 5 
of other temporary miſcellane. dre 5 
ous ſervices; and the ſums iſſue "res 
to the commiſſioners for diſchargin .! 515 
the national debt; and adding u 8 
eſtimated expence of the militia, fu b e 
the years 1789 and 1790 ; but «.M . 
cluſive of the expence of the arm. Beit 
ment in 1790, and of any additiu F ww * 
to the navy debt fince 1786; wi 
amounted. annually to a ſum e. 7 ce 
ceeding 16,978,073 l. 5 Chelf 
10. That the average exceſs Prom 
expenditure, beyond the aveng _ a 
income, during the above pero Raiſed 
has amounted annually to 947,788 tine 
11. That the expence of the u Ditto b 
mament in the year 1790, ſeparat. b 
ly provided for, and not includ : 
in the above accounts, has amount 
to a ſum exceeding three million, 
12. That it appears that the a . 1 
dition to the navy debt, ſince xi... > 
December 1785, is eſtimated by tn 1 x 
ſelect committee at 457,950 l. uWi-: 
that, by an account delivered tou 4 5 
houſe ſince the report of the coftom 5 
mittee, this debt appears to la he levi 
been farther increaſed, n pr 
13. That the total amount ien: 
the exceeding of expenditure WF 16. 1 
the five years before ſtated, exc. - 
five of this addition to the nl 4 he 
debt, and of the expence of the Public in 
mament in 1790, amounts to the 5 report 
of 6,181,670 l. : 1. be the 
14. That the extraordinary come 
ſources, By which this de fc e "I 
has been ſupplied during the a denditure 
period, have amounted to the u FRIEW 
6,191,105 l. and have ariſen I [1 
the following articles; viz. oners. 2 
From reſpited duties paid 17 4 
to the ſum of in by the Eaſt India 4 7 pointe, 
| company — or exam: 


Vol. 


Pen, From arrears of land- tax F 

d, 1. granted prior to 1786 131,467 
Ame Ditto malt „„ - 146075 
Ccount From ſums remaining in 2 
ellate the Exchequer on 5th 

Iſſue January 1786 — 1, 172,119 
arging rom impreſt monies, and | 

ng ti monies repaid - 820,165 
tia, for BO From money repaid on 
ae account of advance for 

arm foreign ſecret ſervice 34,000 
dite W From ſale of French l 
56 ; Ny = prizes = . 3,000 
im en From army ſavings and | 

= Chelſea penſioners - 1,091,147 

cels rom profit on the an- | 
aver  nual lottery - - 1,212,092 
Nerd WRaiſcd by way of ton- 
SOUL tine - = 1,002,140 
the Ditto by granting ſhort 
lun WW annuities - 187,000 
—_ 2 


che a 15. That from the nature of the 
ice 3 articles which have compoſed theſe 
ca +r20:dinary aids, no fimilar al- 
ol. 3 Witance, to any conſiderable amount, 
ed tot Wc an be expected in future, excepting 
the co rom the article of a lottery, {ould 
; to hal 


| he legiſlature continue to think it 
Fight to avail itfelf of that expe- 


mount 6 ent. 


* 16. That the ſelect committee, 


che a appointed in 1786, to examine and 
eres ſtate the accounts relating to the 
© he («lil public income and expenditure, and 
report what might be expected 
3 obe the annual amount of the ſaid 
esc ncome and expenditure in future, 

Ec ated the expected future ex- 


the andi: | 
enditure upon a per 
che u p permament peace 
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* illion to be paid to the commiſ- 


oners, at the ſum of 15,478,181 1. 
[ = '7 That the ſelect committee, 
ue pointed in the preſent year 1791, 
5 10 examine into the amount of the 
5 Vol. XXXIII. 


tablihment, including the annual 
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ublic income and expenditure dur- 
ing the laſt five years, and alſo to 
report to the houſe what may be 
expeRed to be the annual amount 
in future, ſtate the expected expen- 
diture, upon a permanent peace eſ- 
tabliſhment, including the annnal 
million to be paid to the commiſ- 
ſioners, at the ſum of 15,969,178 1. 
a ſum exceeding the permanent 
peace eſtabliſhment, as ſtated by the 
committee of 1786, by 490,297 1. 
18. That in the report of the ſe- 
le& committee in 1786, the ac- 
counts are ſtated to have been pre- 


| pared on a calculation of a perma- 
nent peace eſtabliſhment towards 


the end of the year 1790. 
19. That the ſelect committee 


of 1791 ftate no time when their 


eſtimate of a permanent peace eſ- 
tabliſnment may be expected to 


Commence, 


20. That the expence of the pre- 
ſent year, according to the ſer- 
vices already voted, and excluſwe 
of any extra expence for the preſent 
armament, will amount to the ſum 
of 16,833,920]. or more; excced- 
ing the permanent peace eſtabliſh- 
ment of the ſele& committee of 
1786, by the ſum of 1,355,7391. 
and the enlarged eſtimate of the 


committee of 1791, by the ſum of 


804,742 l. 
21. That the ſelect committee of 


1786 calculate the amount of the 


permanent peace eſtabliſhment, un- 
der the five heads of navy, army, 
ordnance, militia, and miſcellane- 
ous ſervices, at 3, 913, 274 l. Viz. 


Navy - - 1,800,000 
Army - - 1,500,000 
Ordnance - - 348,090 
Mita - - _ 91,000 
Miſcellaneous ſervices - 744274 
6. 3.913.274 
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22. That the ſele& committee of 
1791 calculate the amount of the 
permanent peace eſtabliſhment, un- 
der the ſame five heads of navy, 


army, ordnance, militia, and miſ- 


cellaneous ſervices, at 43475091. 
viz. 


Navy - 2, ooo, ooo 
Army - — 1,748,842 
Ordnance = - 375,000 
Militia - - 95,311 
Miſcallaneous ſervices 128,416 


L. 4.347.569 


exceeding, in theſe five articles, the 


eſtimate of 1786, by the ſum of 
43429 5. 55 
23. That the ſelect committee 
of 1791 do not appear to have 
thought it within their province to 
enquire into, or to ſtate any ground 
or neceſſity for ſuch increaſe. 
24. That the ſums voted for the 


ſervice of the preſent year under the 


above heads, but including no pro- 
viſion for the preſent armament, are 
as follow: 


Navy „ „ „ 
Army 5 - 1,853,000 
Ordnance to Con S000 
Militia - - 95,311 
Miſfce!laneous ſervices, 


including the ſums to 
the American Joyal- 
iſts, and other allow- 
an ces - 690,000 


— —— 


L+ 5212,311 


exceeding the eſtimate of 1786 by 


the ſum of 1,299,0371. and the eſ- 
timate of 1791, by '864,7421. but 
deducting the ſum of 306,0001. of 
the lum voted to the loyaliits, as be- 
ing to be defrayed by the profits of 
the lottery, then exceeding the eſti- 


mate of 1786 by the ſumof 995.02 71, 


and the eſtimate of 1791, by th the fel 
ſum of 5 58,7421. do not 
25. That the ſelect commit in ti 
eſtimating upon an average of th other 
three laſt years, and adverting u includ 
the additional week's receipt i them, 
1790, have calculated the futyr Ave 
probable annual income at the fun ral 
of 10,030, 2861, excluſive of the pn whic 
fits on a lottery. under 
26. That the receipt of each e the: m. 
the two laſt years appears to har 1 
conſiderably exceeded that ſum. . 1555 
27. That in the receipt of th ee; 
latter year, the great increaſe a. N 
pears to have ariſen under the kea ticl 125 
of exciſe; and that, in the article . 
of ſpirits and ſpirit licences alou; ay 
the exceeding in the receipt of th AY 
year 1790, over the receipt of th ith 1 
year 1786, amounts to the ſum AC 
5994355 l. ra 
28. That it appears to have bea 10 * 
highly proper in the ſelect can * 0 
mittee to calculate, upon an areng en 
of three years at leaſt, the fu i, Soy 
expected income; at the ſame tin N 
K appears to this committee, ty ; 
on a review ef the whole of the «i in ch f 
counts, the future income may rei EE 
ſonably be expected to amount af f 
the ſum eſtimated by the ſelect cu are ” 
mines, „ . i board 
29. That upon this eſtimate, Wn tional 
appears that our future income jeſty' 
calculated as likely to exceed ml bor 50 
future expenditure by the ama co be 
of 61,1081, per annum. | North 
Income - - 16,030 ; 
Expenditure - = 15,903" 1184. 
Balance - - „. 60. WR 
2. That this balance is vi nis 
inadequate to provide for tho the © 
traordinary expences Which extra 
actually foreſeen and admit! e bor q 
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the ſelect committee ſtate, that they 
do not conceive that “it falls with- 
in their province to conſider what 
other extraordinary expences, not 
included in any eſtimate before 
them, may occur in a courſe of 
years ;” yet they further ſtate, that 
«the only article of this nature, 
which has been brought diſtinctly 
under their view, is the amount of 
the money remaining due upon the 
principal and intereſt of the Ame- 
rican and Eaſt Florida claims, 
which has been directed by parlia- 
ment to be paid by inſtalments :”? 
and it further appears, that this ar- 
ticle, ſo diſtinctly brought to the 
view of the ſele& committee, is 
ſtated by them to have amounted, 
on 1oth of October 1790, to 
1,546,062 l. excluſive of the intereſt 
payable on ſuch part of it as remains 
undiſcharged, and excluſive allo of 
further annual payments and pen- 
ſtons to American loyaliſts, amount- 
ing to 54,2111. per annum. | 

31. That befides this article, ſo 
ſtated by the committee, it appears 
from the ordnance eſtimate, inſerted 
in their appendix, that the eſtimate 
of the future annual expence of that 
office is, *excluſive of ſuch ſums as 
are contained in the eſtimate of the 
board of land and ſea officers, addi- 


tional works for ſecurity of his ma- 


Jeſty's dock- yards, and of any other 
fortifications, or other new works, 
to be carried on in the Weſt Indies, 
North America, or elſewhere. ?? 

32. That to meet theſe heavy 
articles of inevitable extra expence, 
or the expence attending the preſent 
armament, or for any future exceed- 
mg under the head of “ miſcella- 
nies,” beyond the ſum laſt eſtimated, 
the ſelect committee refer us to no 
extra reſource than can be relied on, 
but that of a lottery. 
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income to meet the eſtimated ex- 
penditure, or even ſo to increaſe, as 
with the aid of a lottery to ſatisfy 
the above certain extra demands, in 
the courſe of the five years next 
enſuing, yet will the public income 
remain wholly unequal to afford the 
ſmalleſt aid to any new and unfore- 
ſeen demand that may ariſe, either 
for any armament or any other un- 
r contingency within that 
period, or to ſpare the ſmalleſt ſur- 
plus towards the reduction of the 
unfunded debt, already increaſed to 
a degree, and continued at an 
amount, wholly unprecedented in 
time of peace, in the annals of this 
country. | ö 

34. That the experience of the 
three laſt years, in the courſe of 
which the unexpected and heavy 
expence of two armaments has been 
incurred and ſatisfied, while a third 
remains to be provided for, would 
render it highly improvident in this 
committee not to advert to the pro- 
bability of ſimilar events recur- 
ring. 

35. That the ſum ſtated by the 
ſelect committee to have been actu- 
ally applied to the diſcharge of the 
public debt, amounts to 4, 7 50,0001. 
from which it is admitted that there 
ſnould be deducted the tontine mil- 
lion increaſed on the navy debt, and 
other articles of debt contracted, to 
the amount of 1, 602, 5 89 l. leaving a 
balance of 3, 147,411 l. 

36. That in the account of the 
debt contracted, no allowance is 
made for ſuch part of the old navy 
debt as now bears intereſt, and which 
muſt be confidered as additional 
deht; nor are the ſhort annuities 
granted in 1789 admitted, although 
the inſtalment repaid, inſtead of be- 
ing paid over to the commiſſioners 
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for reducing the national debt, was 
applied to the ſervices of laſt year; 
7. That the annual intereſt of 
the capital ſtock, ſtated to have been 
purchaſed py the commiſſioners for 
reducing the national debt, up to 
the 1ſt of February 1791, amounts 
to the ſum of 203,1701. from which 
is to be deduced the increaſed an- 
nual charge for the intereſt of the 
tontine loan, viz, 42, 262 l. leaving 


the ſum in favour of the commiſ- 


ſioners 160, 908 J.; and if from this 
ſum a further reduction is made for 
the increaſe of intereſt on the navy 
debt, ſtated, ſince the report of the 
felet committee, to amount to 
49,888]. that ſum will be reduced to 
111,020]. | | 
38. That the permanent addition 
to the peace eſtabliſhment, ſtated by 
the felect committee of 1791, as to 
remain on the five articles before e- 


numerated, amounts to 434, 295 l.; ſo 


that while an annuity to the amount 
of .111,020]. has been redeemed 
by the committioners on behalf of 
the public, in the form of re-pur- 
chaſing debt, an annuity of four 
times that amount 15 propoſed to be 
entailed on the nation, in the form 
of increaſed eſtabliſhment, 

39. That upon due conſideration 
of the report made this day from 
the committee of the whole houſe, 
to whom the conſideration of the 
report from the ſelect committee of 
1791 was referred, and allo upon 
conſideration of che two reports of 
1791 and 1786, and of the ſeveral 
accounts before the houſe relative to 
the public income and expenditure, 
it appears proper and neceſſary to 
declare, that the great increaſes 
propoſed to the permanent peace 
eſtabliſnment in the report of 1791, 
ought not to be conſidered as re- 
ceiring countenance or approbation 


from the houſe of commons, un} 
the cauſes of the ſame ſhall be ex. 
plained, and the neceſſity of then 
made manifeſt, 

The committee was adjourned t 
the 6th, when the ſubje& was re. 
ſumed. Mr. Sheridan ſaid, that he 
had endeavoured to ſhew, how dit. 
fident a finance committee ſhould hy, 
when they wiſhed to prove, wi: 
would be the probable amount d 
our future revenue and expenditure, 
The committee of 1786 fell ſhon 
in their calculations by abou; 
goo, ooo l.; and all the account 
which Mr. Pitt had laid before the 
public, year after year, he conceiv. 
ed to be fallacious. He remarked, 
that the committee of 1786, with: 
great degree of confidence, had laid 
down a peace eftabliſhment, which 
was to have taken place at the end 
of the year 1790 but that the con- 
mittee of 1791 had added between 
4 and 500,000 1. to that peace ef- 
tabliſhment, without alledging 'a 
ſingle reaſon for ſo confiderable an 
increaſe. _ 

Mr. Pitt obſerved, that it would 
be unreaſonable, becauſe the com. 
mittees of 1786 and of 1791 hat 
differed reſpecting the amount 0 
the peace eſtabliſhment, to place n0 
confidence in any eſtimate whatever, 
It was not he thoughtextraordmar), 
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OO 
that the committee of 1791, pe _ 
ceiving ſeveral particulars, in wh Wl ing leſs 
the committee of 1786 had faile, mint 
ſhould have made. proviſion for thi Wi ing mc 
failure in future; nor was ſuch M Wd fm 
trifling miſtakes to be wondered a, Wa 209,8) 
as the committee of 1786 was tv: Wl 2,400 l. 
fr in the hiſtory of this cou Wl the 10 
try, which had been appointed ing mo 
aicertain the whole of the peace ed (um, 
tabliſhment. A amou: 

Mr. Sheridan's firſt reſolution v3 lWbayme; 
then put, and paſſed with an amend 


That 


4 8 - 

url Bo ment. The ſecond was negatived. 

die The third and fourth paſſed with 
en 


W amendments, 
on the following day the com- 


1ed t nmittee took under its conſideration 


. e. Mr. Sheridan's remaining reſolu- 
5 tions, of which the 16th paſſed 
1b. JVithout any alteration; the 11th, 


ich, 2oth, 23d, 25th, and zoth 


= Wraled with various amendments ; 

a. Wthe reſt were either negatived, or 
Withdrawn. 

hon 


On the $th the following report, 


abou WE oataining the reſolutions of Mr. 
2 beridan, which had paſſed accord- 
WP ig to the above ſtatement, with 


eeral others, moved in addition by 


ane r Pint and his friends, was re. 
nt reived by the committee, and a- 

ad laid : | | 

which 


« Reſolved, That it appears that 


he end Ine ſelect committee of 1786 pro- 
je com. 


etween 
ace el. 
able an 


t would ent taxes 12,797,471 l. 


e wo & © Reſolved, That it appears, by 
9¹ eport of the ſelect committee of 
_ i, that the produce of the ſaid 
ny Permanent taxes, in the year 1786, 
zateber as 11,836,5311., being leſs b 

rdmars, Ch dQ 5 f 


£$$60,9401. than the ſum eftimated— 
J1, per 
in which 


z ing leſs by 42,6761. than the ſaid 


| wy” n inthe year1788,12,812,9521., 
| Wy 10 4 "ye ave by 15,4811. than the 
_—_ „ um —— in the year 1789, 


209, 871 l., being more by 


7 . 2.400 |. than the ſaid ſum—and 
1 : 1 J ine year 1790, 13,782,393], 
aun i more by 984,922 l. than the 
peace e ſum, including 193, ooo l. being 


amount of one ſifty-third week- 
_ ment, | 


glu the produce of the ſaid 


1tion 3 
n amend- 
men. 
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the year 1787, 12,754,795 l., 


taxes, upon an average of the firſt 
two years (viz. 1786 and 1787) 
amounted to 12,295,063 l., being 
501,808 J. leſs than the ſum eſti- 
mated. 

« That the produce of the ſaid 
taxes, upon an average of the firſt 
three years, (viz. 1786, 1787, and 
1788) amounted to 12,468,092 1., 
being 329,379 l. leſs than the ſum 


eſtimated. 


That the produce of the ſaid 


taxes, upon an average of the firſt 
four years, (viz. 1786, 1787, 
1788, and | 
12,053,5371., being 143,934 J. leſs 


than the ſum eſtimated, . 
« That the produce of the ſaid 


taxes, upon an average of five years, 


(viz. 1786, 1787, 1788, 1789, and 
1790) amounted to 12,879,308 J. 
being $1,8371. more than the ſum 
eſtimated. 

« 'That the produce of the ſaid 
taxes, upon an average of the laſt 
four years, (viz. 1787, 
1789, and 1790) amounted to 
13,140,002 l., being 342,5311. mor 
than the ſum eſtimated. | 

% That the produce of the ſaid 
taxes, upon an average of the laſt 
three years (viz. 1788, 1789, and 
1790) amounted to 13,268,405 J., 
being 470,934 J. more than the 
ſum eſtimated. 

« And that the produce of the 
ſaid taxes, upon an average of the 
laſt two years, (viz. 1789 and 1790) 
amounted to 13,496,132 l., being 
698,6611. more than the ſum eſti- 
mated. | 4 | | 

« Reſolved, That in this calcu- 
lation, the ſelect committee of 1791 
have adverted to all the additional 
impoſitions which oaght to have 
been deducted from their eſtimate, 
©xcept tobacco licences, which a- 
mount in the whole to 81,7531. ; 
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and that they have made no allow- by tontine, and of 187,000); raiſed Fir 
ance for the diminution ariſing by ſhort annuities. ; paid 
from the exemptions allowed in the Reſolved, That, over and z. fm 
horſe tax, or for the repeal of the bove the ſums granted for the ſup. cluſiv. 
tax upon linens and nuts. plies, there appears to have been charg. 
« Reſolved, That no complete an increaſe in the navy debt within MW dr ch. 
account can yet be given of the the ſaid period, which is ſtated a: bi re 
roduce of the land and malt taxes 457,9501. and an arrear incurred MW r-nce; 
05 the laſt five years; in the ordnance, under the head cod; 1 
« That the net produce of the of Unprovided, to the amount of nent, 
land tax appears liable to no mate- 61,9091.; and that the deficiency of 17 
ral variation from year to year, of grants of the year 1790 exceed; 42,203 
and may be ſtated at 1, 97 2, ooo l., that of the year 1785 by the ſun MW creaſe 
being 5,0001. more than the ſum of 80,5901. | dle na 
eſtimated; « Reſolved, That the ſum voted WWF count « 
« That the net produce of the for defraying the expence of the MW bil:s; | 
malt tax in the years 1786, 1787, armament of 1790, and for the BW the che 
and 1788, appears to have been charge of 6,000 additional ſeamen MW con!tolic 
upon an avverage 597,1711. being for the ſervice of the preſent yea duce . 
35,1791. leſs than the ſum efli- (amounting to 3,133,0001.) is not RF 200,00 
mated, | included in the above account; in the ; 
c Reſolved, That it appears, by but that a ſeparate proviſion has WW nance ; 
the report of the ſelect committee been made for diſcharging the WW 54,142 
of 1791, that the total amount of ſame, independent of the future i. vices, 
the intereſt and charges of the pub- come of the country, as eſtimated BW © Re 
lic debt, and of the ſums iſſued for by the committee of 1791. in the 
the reduction thereof, of the charges « Reſolved, That the ſelect con. mittee « 
upon the aggregate and conſolidat- mittee appointed in 1786 to navy, a 
ed fund, and of the ſums granted for amine and ſtate the accounts re. milcella 
the ſupplies (including the defi- ing to the public income and et: eſtimate 
ciencies of land and malt, the defi- penditure, and to report what migit WW 1786, 0 
ciency of grants for the year 1785, be expected to be the annual amount i mounts: 
and rhe amount of the prizes in the of the ſaid income and expenditur « Ref 
Jotteries of the ſeveral years, with in future, have ſtated the expect mittee « 
the charges attending them) has future expenditure upon a permt haye th 
been, during the laſt five years, nent peace eſtabliſhment, includuy quite in 
38,116,916 J.; and that the whole the annual million to be paid ! reſpectin 
of the above charges (except the the commiſſioners, at the fund for ſuch 
ſum of 20, ooo l., which remained 15, 478, 18 1 l. 1 heads of 
to be provided for in the preſent #* Reſolved, That the ſelect cu accounts 
year, under the head of deficiency mittee, appointed in the pref under th 
of grants) has been defrayed by year 1791 to examine into tit f Re 
the produce within the faid five mount of the public income the preſe 
years of the permanent taxes, by expenditure during the laſt i services 
the anaual aids on land and malt, years, and alſo to report to ® any e 
and by the ſums ariſing from ex- houſe what may be expected 10 K irname; 


traordinary reſources, with the ad- the annual amount in future, de ſum 
dition of a loan of one million raiſed the expected expenditure, ud“ 


perm 


ermanent peace eſtabliſkment, in- 


iſed eluding the annual million to be 
paid to the commiſſioners, at the 
d 3. ſum of 15,969,178 J. which is ex- 
ſup» ccluſive of the ſum of 12,0001. ſince 
been charged on the conſolidated fund 
thin for the payment of an annuity to 
d at bis royal highneſs the duke of Cla- 
arred | rence; and that the above ſum ex- 
head c:eds the permanent peaee eftabliſh- 
nt of ment, as ſtated by the committee 
1ency of 1786, by 490,997 l. of which 
:ceeds 42,2031. 15 on account of the 1n- 
> {um creaſe in the intereſt and charges of 
| che national debt; 2,0001, on ac- 
voted count of the intereſt on exchequer 
pf the bil:'s; 14,4991. on the difference in 
r the the charges on the aggregate and 
eamen conſolidated funds, and of the pro- 
t year duce of the appropriated duties; 
15 not WW 200,000]. in the navy; 1,143,38421. 
count; in the army; 27,0001. in the ord- 
on has nance; 4, 311 l. in the militia; and 
ig tle WR 541421. in the miſcellaneous ſer- 
ure in. vices. | 
1 mated „ Reſolved, That the exceeding 
in the eſtimate ſtated by the com- 
& con: mittee of 1791, on the five heads of 
to e navy, army, ordnance, militza, and 
ts ret. miſcellaneous ſervices, above the 
and ei. eſtimate ſtated by the gommittee of 
at migit 1780, on the ſame five heads, a- 
amount mounts to the ſum of 434,295 l. 
enditure * Reſolved, That the ſelect com- 
-xpecel WE mittee of 1791 do not appear to 
perm-W have thought it their duty to in- 
acludin autre into, or to ſtate any opinion 
aid U reſpecting the ground or neceſlity 
ſum d for ſuch increaſe, under the above 
heads of ſervice, the eſtimates and 
ect col accounts of which come annually 
e preſet under the reviſion of parliament, | 
0 the! « Reſolved, That the expence of 
ome a the preſent year, according to the 
laſt it eTVICCS already voted, and excluſive 
to i any extra expence for the preſent 
ted to K winament, will amount to about 
ure, l de lum of 16,833,9201, exceeding 
oo) upon i : | 
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the permanent peace eſtabliſhment 
of the ſelect committee of 1786 by 
the ſum of 1,355,739!.—and the 
enlarged eſtimate of the committee 
of 1791 by the ſum of 864,742 J.; 
but that there 1s included in the 
above ſum of 864,742 l. an exceſs 
of 131,405 l. upon the navy, which 
15 more than accounted for by the 
ſum voted for the repairs of fri- 
gates in merchants yards, which 
expence will not recur again and 
an excels of 107,484 l. upon the 
army, which is more than account- 
ed ior by no allowance being made 
in the grants of this year for army 
ſavings, ſimilar to that which is 
made in the eſtimates of 1786 and 
1791, and by an advance of 71, 569l. 
on account of troops ſerving in In- 
dia, which is to be repaid by the 
Eaſt India company—and an exceſs 
of 68,6761. upon the ordnance, of 
which 61,907 1. ariſes from the 
diſcharge of ordnance unpro- 
vided, and alſo, an exceſs of 
557,1771. under the head of miſcel- 
lancous ſervices, of which 432,444 1. 
is on account of American ſuifer- 
ers, an article of expence expreſsly 
excluded from the eſtimates above 
mentioned, and the remainder on 
account of various miſcellaneous 
ſervices peeuliar to the preſent year. 

« Reſolved, That the ſelect com- 
mittee, eſtimating upon an average 
of the three laſt years, and advert- 


ing to the additional week's receipt 


in 1790, have calculated the future 
probable annual income at the ſum 
of 16,030, 2861. which exceeds the 
fature expenditure, as eſtimated by 


the ſaid committee, by a ſum of 


61,1081.—thar the aboye income 
is Calculated upon a revenue which 
appears to have been progreſſively 
increaſing, and is excluſive of any 
addition to be expected from the 
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amount of the taxes of 1789, or 
from the increaſed produce of the 


duties on tobacco—and likewiſe ex- 


cluſive of the profits of the lottery, 
which amounted in the preſent year 
nearly to 300,0001. and of any ſums 
to ariſe from any incidenta] or ex- 
traordinary reſources, 

“ Reſolved, That the money re- 
maining due upon the principal 
and intereſt of the American and 
Eaſt Florida claims, which has 
been directed by parliament to be 
paid by inſtalments, is ſtated to 
have amounted, on 10th October 
1790, to 1, 5 45, 062 l. excluſive of 


the intereſt payable on ſuch part of 


it as remains undiſcharged, and ex- 


_ clufive alſo of farther annual pay- 
ments and penſions to American 


loyaliſts, amounting to 54,2111. 
per annum, 

« Reſolved, That, beſides this ar- 
ticle ſo ſtated by the committee, it 
appears, from the ordnance eſtimate 
inſerted in the appendix, that the 
eſtimate of their future annual ex- 
pence of that office is excluſive of 
ſuch ſums as are contained in the 
eſtimate of the board of land and 
ſea officers for additional works for 
ſecurity of his majeſty's dock- yards, 
and of any other fortifications, or 
other new works, to be carried on 
in the Weſt Indies, North America, 
or elſewhere. 5 | 

« Reſolved, That during the laſt 
hve years, the ſum of 5,424,5921. 
including 674,5921. ariſing from 
annuities expired or unclaimed, 
and from dividends on ſtock bought, 
has been applied to the reduction 
of the national debt ; that the ſums 
by which the debt has been in- 
creaſed within the ſame period, 
appear, by the report of the ſelect 


committee, to have amounted to 


1.602, 589 J. leaving a balance of 


3,822, 03 l.; and that the annual in. 
tereſt on the ſtock bought, and the 
preſent amount of the annuities ex. 
pired or unclaimed, appears to be 
254,804 J.: in addition to the mil. 
lion annually charged on the con- 
ſolidated fund.“ x 
When the report of theſe reſolu. 


tions was made to the houſe, Mr. 


Sheridan moved his own reſolutions, 
in order to have them entered upon 
the journals; and the miniſter put 
the previous queſtion on each of 
them, except the laſt. This mode 
of getting rid of them, inſtead of 
negativing them, was conſidered by 
Mr. Sheridan as an implied admit. 
ſion of his facts. When he came to 
the laſt, which was a reſolution 
of inference, he altered the pre. 


amble a little, ſo as to make it ap- 


ply to the miniſter's reſolutions, that 
day received by the houſe; and in 
that ſhape it was moved and nega- 
tived. 

There was of courſe much debate, 
and much converſation on the difter- 
ent points contained in the oppolite 
ſets of reſolutions, during the va- 


rious days which this ſubject occu · 


pied. We have however conceived 


it unneceſſary to preſerve in any de- 


oree all that was ſaid, as the merits 
of the queſtion between the tuo 
contending parties may beſt be col- 
lected from the facts and inferences 
propoſed on the one fide, and thoſe 
carried on the other, in the form af 
reſolutions of the houſe. It was the 
undoubted obje& of Mr. Sheridan, 
by taking the method which he pur: 
ſued, to have his ſentiments clearly 
and explicitly ſtated on record, and 
the miniſter profeſſed fairly to jon 
iſſue. But the events that followed oi 
the continent, and ultimately dre 
Great Britain into the preſent wat, 
have now put an end alrogethe! : 
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this diſpute, which related chiefly to 
the balance of our permanent income 
and expenditure in a time of peace, 
and the probable diminution of the 
national debt, under the plan of 
Mr. Pitt, withont new taxes. 

While the finances of our own 
country were undergoing this full 
and accurate diſcuſſion, another ſub- 
ject of the ſame kind was, accord- 
ing to a late wife regulation, 
brought forward by Mr. Dundas, 
who opened the Indian budget on 
the 24th of May. After much cor- 
reſpondence with the ſeveral preſi- 
dencies, he was at length, for the firſt 
ume, enabled to ſtate the revenues of 
our Oriental poſſeſſions from ſome- 
thing like a regular account. Hi- 
therto he had been obliged to make 
out rather an eſtimate than an ac- 


count, from a number of detached ' 


accounts ſent home by the ſeyeral 


occu- 


eived 
1y de. 
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ed with accounts from each, ſhewing 
the whole receipt and expenditure for 
three years, on which he could ftrike 
an average, and alio with a com- 
pariſon of the eſtimated and actual 
receipt and expenditure for the laſt 


year, which might ſerve as a teſt of 


the reliance to be placed on thoſe 
eſtimates, whence alone the balance 
of the current year muſt always of 
neceſſity be calculated. This mode 


of keeping the company's accounts 


Was certainly a great improvement 
in the adminiſtration of their affairs; 
and the proſpect which this clearer 
inſight into their real ſituation af- 
forded, was proportionably pleaſ- 


ing. Mr. Dundas laid before the 


houſe, with very few accompanying 
obſervations, a variety of papers, 
which contained the following ge- 


neral information relative to the 


Indian finances. 


| preſidencies. He was now furniſh- 
ACTUAL REVENUES of 178990. 
Sterling. 
Bengal — current rupees 5, 62, c6, 561 . 5, 620, 656 
Madras pagodass 31, 39,5 19 - 1,255,808 
Bombay « rupees =  14:42,405 = 167,319 
Total Revenues - - 7,043.78 3 
ACTUAL CHARGES of 1789-90. 
Bengal current rupees 3,12,01,486 - C. 3,120,149 
| Madras = pagodas = 43»47»537 - 1,739,015 
Bombay rupees 48,002,685 557,110 


0 5˙416,274 


a Total 
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millions, while the company them- 
A ſelves rated their debts at only four 
1 millions; but in truth Mr. Dundas 
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19 Total revenues, as above - © 7,043,733 
10 Actual charges, as above — 5,416,274 
10 —— 
bg 1,627,509 
| 0 Expences of Beneoolen and Pinang— 43944. 
bY 7 Net revenus ; = 1,587,765 
If. Add the amount of import ſales, and of certificates 263,940 
1 1 1 1,047,505 

1/0 PDeduct intereſt on the debt - — 49425 
| ; Surplus revenue - - Le 1,409,079 
4.4 Mr. Dundas expreſſed a convic- principal objections to the Indian 
WF non, that the day was much nearer, budget were, that the expences of 
q when the reſources of India would the exiſting war with 'Tippoo Sul. 
1 farniſh aſſiſtance to this country, tan did not appear, and that no con- 
F* than when this country would be ſideration was had of the company“ 
Ki obliged to lend her aid and ſupport circumſtances at home, and no ac- 
. to India. | count given of the encreaſe or de- 
4 He candidly mentioned one fact, creaſe of their debts and property 
1 which it ſeems a debt of juſtice to here, without which the true ſitua. 

4 Mr. Fox to notice. In the month tion of their affairs could not be 
bi ef November 1783, when the ſeen. This latter objection was ad- 
IV latter gentleman moved his cele- mitted but it was anſwered that the 
Tl brated India bill, he eſtimated the account of the territorial revenues 

| if debts of the company at nearly ten was the only ſubject of that day, and 

— 1 | 


I Haid, before the year 1785, they 
L actually did owe above ten mil- 
43 lions. 
! j | An inclination was ſhewn by ſe- 
7 | veral members to controvert tome 
parts of the ſtatement made by Mr. 
1 Dundas. Mr. Benfield in particu- 
it Jar gave notice of a motion on the 
4 ſabject. He meant to have pro- 


poſed the inſtitution of a committee 
io examine the papers and accounts; 
but he afterwards waived it, in con- 
ſequence of the late period of the 
ſefion, which, he thought, would 
hardly allow time for « report, The 
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the Scottih church. —His motion 
was negatived by a majority of 8). 


not the commercial concerns or ge- 
neral condition of the company, 
Mr. Dundas moved, ang carried 
without a diviſion, nineteen reſolu- 
tions, to the effect of the ſtatement 
which has been given above. 
Towards the concluſion of the {el- 
fon fir Gilbert Elliot endeavoured 
to obtain an exemption from ti? 
teſt act in favour of the members 0 


On the 27th of May Mr. Sher: 
dan brought forward his promise 
motion, relative to the internal go. 
vernment of the royal burghs d 
Scotland; in the conſideration d 
which ſubject, the houſe reſolve 
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to proceed early in the next ſeſ- 


on. | 
The laſt legiſlative meaſure which 
paſſed the houſe, was a bill creating 


| the eſtabliſhment of a company at 


Sierra Leone on the coaſt of Africa, 
for the purpoſe of cultrvating Weſt 
Indian and other tropical produc- 
tions. A ſettlement had been at- 
tempted on the {ame {pot ſome few 
years before; and a {mall diſtri 
was purchaſed from one of the native 
princes; but the project had entirely 


failed, and not a trace of the ſettlers 


remained. This miſcarriage how- 
eyer did not prevent ſome adven- 
turers, of hamane and benevolent in- 
tentions, from reviving the ſcheme 
on a larger ſcale, and with a greater 
capital. Their object was to aboliſh 
the ſlave trade, by promoting the 
gradual civilization of Africa, and 
encouraging a commerce there in 
the articles of coffee, cotton, and ſu- 

ar; which Mr. Devaynes, who had 
Pig reſided there, aſſerted, from his 
own knowledge, to grow almoſt ſpon- 
taneouſly in many parts not far [Yan 
Sierra Leone. At the ſame time 
they thought it prudent to limit 
their riſk to their reſpective ſhares, 
without involving their whole for- 


tunes; and in this view the bill was 
neceſſary ta them. 
but feebly and ineffeQually, by ſome 
few of the Weſt Indian intereſt in 
the houſe ; and paſſed on the 3oth of 
May, by a conſiderable majority. 
The deſign was undoubtedly good 
and laudauble, but the ſucceſs does 
not promiſe to be equal: at beſt it 
ſtill hangs in ſuſpence. 

The ſeſſion was at length conelud- 


ed on the 10th of June, by a ſpeech 


from the throne; in which his majeſty 
expreſſed his 'particular acknow- 
ledgments for. the meaſures which 
had beenadoptedin r the ex- 


pences of the year, in ſuch a man- 


ner as not to make any permanent 


addition to the public burthens; and 


likewiſe for the proviſions which 
had been made for the good go- 
vernment of Canada. His majeſty 
aſſured parliament, that he was not 
yet enabled to acquaint them with 
the reſult of the ſteps which he had 
taken to re-eſtabliſh peace between 
Ruſſia and the Porte; but hoped, 
that this important obje& might be 
effectuated in ſuch a manner as not 
to diſturb the general tranquillity 
of Europe.—Parliament was then 


prorogued to the 16th of Auguſt, 


It was oppoſed, 


[ 
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Il | legs 
11 | r. . peace 
Ul General pacificatien of the North during the years 1790 and 1791. Some par. 
li ticulars of the death and character of the Emperor Fojeph the Second, Wi H 
bh Haughty memorial from the Hungarian nebility, a few weeks before the deat) | "F- 
106 of the Emperor. Their requiſitions in general granted; heſitation as to the expreſſe 
Oi! reſtitution of the royal crown of Hungary; which, however, is reſtored a few leave 0: 
Will days before the death of the Emperor, and received with an extravagance if to relat 
il Joy. Leopold, Grand Duke of 4 uſcany, who ſucceeds to the Auſtrian hereditarz peace v 
0 domiuious, arrives at Vienna. Critical ſtate of Germany, Difficulties ard the No 
0 embarraſſments of Leopold, through the miſcondutt of his predecęſſur. States whole 
„ fiable to be more immediatoſy prejudiced or endangered by a partition of the of the | 
ip Q: lama diminions, Great objeds in view with the Pruſſian alliance, 15 purſue 
0 bring Auſtria to a ſeparate peace with the Porte. Obſtinacy of Joſepb, on Germa 
* Why this head, had been ou the point of drawing on an immediate wwar. Lenpold | preſent 
10 wnder a neceſſity of appearing for ſome time to perſevere in the ſame ſyſtem. One 
| King of Prufſia's conduct with reſpet to Poland. Leopold fhackled, in his Germa 
0 conduct with Prufſia, by many peculiar circumſtances, from which his pre- of the 
1 decgſſur bad been free. Oęenſeve and defenſive alliance between Pruſſia aut Which! 
1 the Parte increaſes Leopold 's difficulties. Campaign opened on the Danube, the yea 
14 Orfova talen. Giurgews beſieged, and Widdin menaced. Gen. Thurn de- illneſs, 
0 feated and killed, and the ſiege of Giurgewo precipitately abandoned, Arni- teme 
Mt {tice on the Danube. Congreſs at Reichenbach, and conventional treaty con- Jrave, 
$a cluded between the Kings of Hungary aud Pruſſia, under the mediation and ceeſſary 
8 ö l guarantee of Great Britain end Helland. Some particulars of this treaty, greatel 
0 æohieh relie ves Leopold from all his difficulties.” Death of the, celebrated proach 
Vi Marſhal Laudobn. Intermarrigges between the royal houſes of Auſtria aud and hat 
M Naples; Ferdinand, Leopold*s ſecond fon, having previouſly obtained the grand reien 
1 wacky of Tuscany. Diſentions, factions, and diſtractiens in Hungary, with WM Phyſici 
Fl heir cagſes. Deſigus to throw off the Auſtrian dominicn. Firm, temperatt, WW Want 
1 and judicious conduct of Leopold. Refuſes to fign 24 articles preſented to bin. Ppoſſibi 
1 Diet, falting at Buda, repreſent their conſtitutional right to be conſulted, and 2 his diſt 
P |) ibe neceſſity of their concurrence, to render valid any queſtions of war or peace. Prehen 
It Leopold conſents to their ſending deputies to afjift at their negaciations with the dure ol 
Fi Porte. Unuſual concurrence of circumſtances which tended to fruſtrate the s liz 
'Þ ceſigus of the malcentents ia Hungary. Farther account of the fations and Wi afford 
74 parties which divided that country. New diploma preſented to Leopold fir Wi He, he 
F | bis acceptance previous 10 the coronation, firmly rejected by him. Leopold after t 
43  eleed King of the Remans, and crowned Emperor at Frankfort, Armiſtice, Wl hard i 
1 «nder the Maiation of the Pruſſian miniſter, concluded in the Grand Vizirs Wi he tra 
j tt eemp at Siliſtria; and congreſs appointed at Siſtovia for negociating a peace. > & 
b | j New Emperor arrives at Prefburgh. Met by the diet. States chooje the Wi and fi 
1H Hrch-duke Leopold to be Palatine of the kingdom. Coronation. The Eu- Death 
4M erer grants, as favours, theje conditions which he rejected as demands; aud ally 1 
4 [ . gains the affetions of the whole nation, Extraordinary change, auithn a : np, 
1 | few menthy, in Leopold 5 cereumfſiances, Emperor reſtores the rights, * . 
ik . 
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the three allied powers. 


HE pleaſing event, which re- 

alized the benignant hopes 
| expreſſed by the king in taking 
leave of his parliament, we are now 
to relate, But as the bleſſings of 
peace were gradually diffuſed over 
E the North, and as we omitted the 
whole of this ſubje& in the hiſtory 
of the preceding year, we muſt here 
purſue her progreſs, ſtep by ſtep, to 
Germany, Sweden, and laſtly in the 
| preſent year to Rufſia. 


Germany was removed by the death 
| of the Emperor Joſeph the Second, 
which marked the commencement of 

the year 1790. His long and grievous 
illneſs, frequently attended with ex- 
treme bodily torment, rendered the 
grave, if not a welcome, at leaſt a ne- 
ceſſary refuge, from a ſituation of the 
greateſt miſery. He faced the ap- 
proaches of death like a Chriſtian; 
and had the magnanimity to order a 
preſent of ten thouſand florins to the 
phyſician who had the courage to ac- 
W quaint him, not only with the im- 
poſſibility of his recovery, but that 
his diſſolution was hourly to be ap- 
prehended; and that, from the na- 
W ture of his diſorder, the fatal ſtroke 
te the vas liable to be fo ſudden as not to 
s and afford a moment's previous notice. 
id fir He, however, lingered ſeveral days 
cob Natter this prediction, and under this 
tie, hard ſentence; during which time 
izir's be tranſacted as much buſineſs as 
peace. as well poſfible in his condition, 
;/e the and ſigned a number of diſpatches. 
Eu- Death was rendered more than uſu- 
; aud ally 13kſome upon this occaſion, 


in « rough the heart-felt ſenſe which 
pri- he entertained of the diſtracted and 


ile ger 
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wileges, and conſtitution of the Milaneſe, of which they were deprived by . 
feph. Enlarges the immunities granted to the Tews. Definitive treaty of 
peace concluded at Siſtovia with the Ottoman Porte, under the mediation of © 


One great obſtacle to the quiet of 
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dangerous ſtate in which he was to 
leave his dominions; and, probably, 
through bitter reflections on his 
own conduct, by which they had 
been thus unhappily involved: this 
indeed was confirmed, as well by 
ſeveral circumſtances, as by expreſ- 
ſions which burſt from himſelf in 
different agonizing paroxyſms. The 
former circumſtance induced him to 
wiſh ardently for a tew weeks longer 
life, in the hope that he might be able 
in ſome degree to ſettle and compoſe 
public affairs before he left the world. 
In this melancholy ſtate, his death 
was probably ſomewhat accelerated 
by a heavy private calamity, which 
went to his heart, and deeply em- 
bittered his laſt moments. This 
was the unexpected death of his be- 
loved niece, the arch-ducheſs Eli- 
zabeth, conſort of his nephew Fran- 
cis, whom, we have heretofore ſeen, 
he had intended to propoſe to the 
electoral college as king of the Ro- 
mans, and conſequently his ſucceſ- 
ſor in the empire. This princeſs 
was of the houſe of Wirtemberg, 
and ſiſter to the grand-ducheſs of 
Ruſſia. Joſeph felt the greater 
intereſt in her favour, from her hav- 
ing been choſen by himſelf, on ac- 
count of her many excellent quali- 
ties, to be the wite of his nephew. 
He accordingly regarded her with 
a conſtant and truly paternal affec- 
tion; and ſne became, by many de- 
grees, the greateſt favourite with 
him of his whole family. The at- 
tachment was mutual, as the event 
unfortunately ſnewed. For the arch- 
ducheſs being then, for the firit 
time, great wich child, and the time 
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df parturition approaching, but not 
arrived, ſhe was ſo _— {truck by 
the diſmal ſituation of the empe- 


ror, whom ſhe conſtantly attended, 


and by the evident ſigns of ap- 
proaching diſſolution; which ſhe too 
well perceived, that her affections, 
thus violently moved, brought on a 
premature labour; in which ſitua- 
tion, though the infant, a daughter, 
ſurvived, the princeſs unhappily 
loſt her life. The emperor was ſo 
continually urgent in his enquiries 
about the health of the arch-du- 
cheſs, that there was no poſſibility 


of concealing this fatal ſtroke from 


him. His grief and anguiſh were 
fo extreme as to exceed all deſcrip- 


tion: and he continued momenta- 


rily growing weaker and worſe, 


from the "Thurſday on which ſhe 


died, until the ſucceeding Saturday 
| morning, when he expir- 
Feb. 20th, ed, ee five warp" 

179% oclock,inthe 49th year of 
his age. | 

He eloſed his life with great ſigns 
of piety and contrition ; and cer- 
tainly felt, with the utmoſt poig- 
nancy, 
ſprung up, and the miſchiefs which 
had ſpread to ſo wide an extent, 
under his government; whether he 
attributed them to the real cauſe or 
not. He was almoſt conſtantly at- 
tended, by day and by night, dur- 


ing the latter and hopeleſs ſtage of 


his illneſs, by his two favourite 
generals, the Marſhals Lacy and 
Laudohn, and even very conſtantly 
by old Marſhal Haddick, nocwith- 
itanding his great age; and he 
teemed, on different occaſions, par- 
ticularly affected by the thoughts of 
parting from his old military friends 
and companions. He took leave 


of Laudoha in the moſt affectionate 


manner a few hours before his 


the diſorders which had 


death; prefling his hand with 


fervour which could not have hex cheſe 
imagined, conſidering his weakne(; Of al 
and telling him at the ſame tine ed on 
that he truſted in him for the dt. | Loop 
fence and preſervation of his d. ppc 
minions. | clerg 
A few weeks before his deat ſuppr 
and when he was in ſuch a ſtate thy O * 
few, probably, who were not blint, Fd 
ed by affection, entertained ay Perha 
hope of his recovery, he receive 5 fa 
a very haughty memorial from th: £6 
Hungarian nobility, in which thy oth: 
made the following demands, i 3 
very high terms: The reſtoratiq, redou 
in the moſt ample manner, of ther _ 
antient rights and privileges=the Gone 
return of the royal crown of Hat. tg: 
gary, which had been remove! hag. * 
from their capital to Vienna, aft rn 
the death of Maria Thereſa- th * 5 
the people ſhould be at liberty u a 
lay by the German, and to reſum 5 
their old native dreſs—and, ut i * 2” 
public acts ſhould be kept and n. bi 71 
corded either in the Latin or W r r 
Hungarian language, inſtead of ti va g 
German, as was now the practice Ee 
On a compliance with theſe requ: the of 
ſitions, the noble Huns promiſe 20 
on their part, to defend tit F = 1 
kingdom to the laſt drop of thet r 4 
blood, and to ſupply the empe a 
. ror's armies in general with ere! ” 0 
neceſſary which their country pi 1 
duced. . N : peare 
The reception which this mend effect: 
rial met from Joſeph ſufficient ceedi; 
ſhewed how much his diſpoſits That a 
was changed, and how gre tree 1 
public and private calamity of the 
tended to ſoften his temper. Vit ſelf b 
out any comment upon the i 1 
guage or manner of the memo of M. 
he complied with the greater pat dergc 
the requifitionsz and about t ceed 
weeks before his death 2 © | purpo 
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theſe conceſſions by a public decree. 

Of all his late regulations, he reſerv- 

ed only three articles, eſtabliſhing a 

eneral toleration, providing for the 

Froport of the parochial churches and 
clergy out of the revenues of ſome 
ſuppreſſed monaſteries, and ſecuring 
a degree of liberty to the peaſantry. 
His ingen in retaining theſe, 
perhaps did him no leſs honour than 
his facility in yielding all the reſt. 
He ſeemed, however, ſtill to linger, 
as to the reſtoration of the royal 
crown, in a manner which did not 
redound much more to his credit, 
than the ſhameful ſeizure of it had 
done in the firſt inſtance. For we 
are to bear in mind, that he never 
had worn that crown as a king 
which he ſeized as a robber. The 
arbitrary projects with which his 
bead was ever teeming, had pre- 
vented him, during the long period 
of time which elapſed ſince the de- 
ceaſe of his mother, from ever ob- 
taining a legal or formal poſſeſſion 
of that noble kingdom, by the uſual 
and neceſſary forms of a coronation, 


becauſe he would not be bound by 


the eſtabliſhed capitulations or com- 
pacts between the ſovereign and the 
people, which were the conditions 
upon which he was to receive the 
crown, | 

But his ſpirit was now ſo broken 
down, and his former projects ap- 
peared ſo vain, and were, in the 
effects which they produced, ſo ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate and ruinous, 
that at the time of paſſing the de- 
cree we have mentioned in favour 
of the Hungarians, he bound him- 


ſelf by a voluntary promiſe, that if 


he were alive in the enſuing month 


of May, and was at all able to un- 


dergo the fatigue, he would pro- 
ceed to that kingdom for the 


WW purpoſe of being erowned. But 


7 


the time was paſt, and never after 
recovered ! 
The crown, with the reſt of the 
regalia of Hungary, was not, how- 
ever, ſent off from Vienna, until 2 
very few days before the emperor's 
death; ſo that theſe precious relicks 
of antiquity, iich that people rated 
at ſo ineſtimable a value, did not 
arrive at their ancient capital of 
Buda, until! the day after his de- 
ceaſe, The joy of the Hungarians 
upon this occaſion was almoſt be- 
yond credibility. Triumphal arches 
were erected in all the towns thre” 
which the cavalcade paſled ; and 
not only the common people aſſem- 
bled every where in prodigious 
crowds to receive it, but were ac- 
companied by all the neighbouring 
nobility ; and feſtivity and joy were 
ſpread through the country. 
Towards the cloſe of the pre- 
ceding year, the emperor ſeemed 
to liften not unfavourably te ſome 
overtures of peace which were made 
by the Ottomans, He even pro- 
poſed the aſſembling of a con- 
greſs at Buchareſt to conduct the 
negociations; and as a proof of his 
being ſerious in this buſineſs, he 
immediately diſpatched expreſſes ta 
London, Paris, and Berlin, to ac- 
quaint theſe powers with the pro- 
poſals and demands offered and 
made, as alſo with the intended con- 
reſs: at the ſame time he nomi- 
nated the barons Herbat and Thu- 
gut, with M. Walburg, fecretary of 
the court, to proceed to Buchareſt 
on his part. The empreſs of Rul- 
na too ſent inſtructions to prince 
Potemkin, at Jaſſy, containing at 
once her categorical demands, and 
ſhe was alſo in treaty with Sweden; 
but about the period of Joſeph's 
death the laſt lingering hope of peace 
was known to have vaniſhed. 


Ws 
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We have ſo fully detailed the 
conduct and actions of this prince 
in our former volumes, from the 
of his acceſſion to the Imperial 
rene, on the demiſe of his father 
In the year 1765, to that of his ſuc- 
ceeding to the fole poſſeſſion of all 
the vaſt power and dominion then 
appertaining to the houſe of Auſtria, 
which devolved to him upon the 
death of his mother, the celebrated 
Maria Thereſa, in 1780, and from 
thence to the latter inauſpicious 
period of his life, that an attempt 


at any farther elucidation of his 


character, than what will naturally 
reſult from the peruſal of theſe 
progreſſive narratives, may appear 
ſuperfluous. In that courſe, we 
have not been ſlack in beſtowing 
due praiſe on many parts of his 
early conduct; and we have ſince as 
freely cenſured thoſe acts which we 
deemed it our duty to condemn, 
and in which we have been very 
generally ſupported by the public 
OPINION. 

We ſhall obſerve upon the whole, 
that ſew princes have more ſtrongly 
excited the general expectation of 
mankind in their favour, or raiſed 
to a higher pitch the hopes of their 
own ſubjects, than Joſeph did dur- 
ing the firſt years of his reign as 
emperor; and that there are few 
examples of any, who forteited the 

| public opinion on the one hand, 
and loſt the affections of thoſe they 
governed on the other, more com- 
pletely than he had the fortune to 
do before his death. An inſatiable 
ambition, with its natural concomi— 
tant, an incurable luſt for money, 
without regard to the means by 
which it was procured, were his 
leading vices; and were rendered 
ſtill more degrading by duplicity 
and breach of faith. But nature, 
4 


as if intending to reſtrain the effeg 
of diſpoſitions ſo pernicious any 
dangerous to mankind, had thronn 
into his compoſition ſo ſtrange 2 
mixture of heterogeneous qualities 


as ſerved in a great meaſure o 


counteract and render impotent 
theſe vices, For he exhibited the 
ſtrange contraſt in the fame mind, 
of the moſt glaring raſaneſs, and 
of the moſt contemptible indeciſion, 
of an invincible obſtinacy, and of 
a temper the moſt uncertain, vari. 
able, and inconſtant that exiſted; 
ſo that through the continual jumble 


of theſe inconſiſtencies, he ever fail. 


ed in the accompliſhment of his 
deſigns, and was always 1nvolved 
in troubles abroad or at home. He 
was, perhaps, the 13 projeQor 
of any age, at leaſt with reſpett to 
the multitude, if not to the value 
or merit, of his projects; and yet, 
through the ſame caules, they al- 
molt conſtantly failed of effect. No 
man ever extended his views far- 
ther, or laboured more for the ay- 
grandizement of his houſe and fa 
mily, than he did; and yet, by a 
purſuit of ill-judged and ill-direc. 
ted meaſures, he ſhook the flabi- 
lity of the Houſe of Auſtria, and 
left it involved in a ſtate of affairs, 
which led to its degradation and 
loſs of ſtrength, in a degree, which 
ſcarcely ſeemed poſſible, a few years 
before, to have taken place in {0 
ſhort a time. Had he the good 
fortune to have left the world a {ev 
years before his mother, the em. 
preſs queen, he would have left 
behind ſo high and enviable a cha. 
racer, that he would have been 
pointed out as a model for the con. 
duct of other princes, and met 
would have been diſpoſed to col 
ſider his early departure as a public 
loſs. 1 
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As Joſeph the Second, though 
twice married, died without iſſue, 
his brother Leopold, grand-duke 


Hungary and Bohemia, and arch- 
duke of Aufria, ſucceeded of courſe 
to the poſſeiſion of all his heredi- 
tary dominions, the Low Countries 
alone excepted. But though the 
late emperor's death had been fo 
long foreſeen, and that he had diſ- 
patched ſeveral expreſſes to expe- 
dite Leopold's departure from Flo- 
rence, it was near three weeks after 
thar event before he 
March 12th, and his eldeſt fon 
119% Francis arrived at 
Vienna; whither they were ſoon 
after foliowed by the new queen, 
accompanied by a numerous family 
of princes and princeſſes her child- 
ren. 
The affairs of Germany were at 
this time in a very doubtful and 
| critical fitnation. Beſides the dif- 


- ferences with the new government 
''y of France, which were in no degree 
fa- accommodated, we have ſeen that a 
4 powerful league had ſome time be- 


fore been formed within the em- 


bi- pire, under the auſpices of the kings 
2nd of Great Britain and Pruſſia, in 
ars, their character of electors, to re- 
and ſtrain the ambitious conduct, and to 
uch guard againſt the dan gerous deſigns, 
ears attributed to the late Joſeph. "Tho? 
1 {0 tne change which had ſince taken 
ood Place in the direction of his ambi- 
few tion, prevented hitherto the neceſ- 
= ty of calling that confeJeracy into 


action, yet the common danger on 
Which the union was originally 
Funded, ſeemed to be only remov- 

ed for the preſent to a greater diſ- 
dance, but in no degree to be leſſen- 
ed; indeed, it was on the contrary 
July ſuppoſed to be much increaf- 
ed, by the unaccountable connexion 
Vol, XXXIII. 


of Tuſcany, now become king of 
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which had taken place between Auſ- 
tria and Ruſſia, es, 21 

We have heretofore ſhewn, l 
different occaſions, in the cout 
the Ottoman war, how directly Son- 
trary to the political intereſts, and 
how pregnant with danger to the 
ſecurity, of molt of, the other na- 
tions in Europe, it Wpuld have been, 
if the combined empires of Auſtria 
and Ruſſia thould tucceed in their 
deſign, of making a partition, or, 
even any great diſmemberment, 
of the Turkith dominions. We 
even ſnewed that theſe dominions 
could not be lodged in any other 
hands ſo condueive to the peace and 
ſecurity of Chriſtendom in general, 
as in thoſe of their preſent poſſeſ- 
ſors; and, as the German league 
was confined entirely to that coun- 
try, we ventured to point out the 
neceſſity there would be for a Weſt- 
ern confederacy; of a much more 


extenſive nature, to counteract the 


deſigns of theſe two reſtleſs and 
ambitious powers, it they ſhould 
proceed to the lengths at which 
they were evidently aiming. A- 
mong the ſtates, to which their ſuc- 
ceſs in this deſign would be the 
moſt immediately alarming and 
ruinous, were the Germanic body 
in all its parts, the unfortunate re- 
public of Poland, already deſpoiled, 
and more than half ruined, with 
the two Northern kingdoms, one 
of which ſeemed totally blind to its 
ſituation and danger. | 

The king of Pruſſia was among 
thoſe the molt deeply and immedi- 
ately intereſted in ſuch an event; 
but he held in his hands thoſe ef- 
fectual means of reſiſtance and pre- 
vention which none of the reſt poſ- 
ſeſſed. His alliance with England 
and Holland was truly wiſe and po- 
litical, and realized in no ſmall de- 
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gree the idea we mentioned, of 
a Weſtern league to curb Eaſtern 
ambition. We have likewiſe congra- 
tulated him on that apparently 
rand political game which he 
— to be playing in Poland, in 
which the cards were ſo entirely in 
his hands, that it might be ſaid he 
had little more ſ do than to deal 
them out. The means by which 
he has ſince thrown away the ad- 
vantages thus held out to him, will 
hereafter be diſcuſſed in its proper 
place. We may obſerve for the 
preſent, though it be in the nature 
of a parentheſis, that by a deviation 
from the right line of policy, as 
well as of rectitude, he has loſt an 
opportunity which probably will 
never be recovered, of eſtabliſning 
a powerful barrier for the ſecurity 
of his disjointed dominions, on thoſe 
tides where they are liable to be 
ever expoſed to the moſt imminent 
danger. Policy, not ſeldom, over- 
ſhoots its mark; and perhaps it 
poſſeſſes no vice which ſo frequently 
defeats its own deſigns, as a ſubſti- 
tution of cunning for wiſdom, and 
of craft for an honeſt and liberal 
policy. 
But, whatever uncertainty or du- 
plicity the king of Pruſſia ſhewed 
in his conduct with reſpect to Po- 
land, he was ſteady in his averſion 
to the combination for the ruin of 
the Turkiſn empire, though ex- 
tremely ſlow and cautious in a- 
dopting meaſures for its preven- 
tion. In the mean time the courts 
of Vienna and Berlin were upon the 
very worlt terms; and the jealou- 
fies, animoſities, and continual dif- 
jerences, between the late emperor 
and the king, had latterly riſen to 
ſuch a pitch, as to threaten their 
proceeding to the immediate extre- 
mity of war. Ibis opinion or in- 


tention was ſo predominant with 
themſelves, that while one covered 
Sileſia with armies, magazines, and 
artillery, the other purſued mes. 
ſures exactly ſimilar in Bohemia, 
Indeed Foſeph ſeemed on the point 
of renouncing, at leaſt in a pren 
meaſure, his favourite objects 6 
the Danube, by the vaſt bodies of 
troops which he drew from thence 
to form a powerful army in Bohe- 
mia. Even marſhal Laudohn was 
withdrawn from the ſcene of his 
conqueſts, to take the command in 
that country, and his field equipage 
were actually ordered thither from 
Hungary. Thus nothing ſeemet 


doubtful to the public, but which 


of the parties ſhould commence 
operations by giving the firft bloy, 
The great object which the king 
and his allies had in view, was to 
bring the emperor, by whatever 
means, to relinquiſh. the alliance 
with Ruſſia, at leaſt ſo far as related 
to the combination againſt the 
Turks, and to conclude a ſeparac 
peace with the Porte, under the me- 
diation of theſe powers, if the cour 
of Peterſburgh refuſed to accede to 
fair and equitable propoſals. It wis 
eaſily ſeen that this point, ſo mucl 
ſought and wiſhed for, could not be 
obtained at any leſs price than 3 
war. For beſides that neither tit 
ambition nor the obſtinacy of ]olepi 
were to be eafily ſubdued, his ally 
the empreſs, had obtained a perſons 
aſcendancy over him, far mote 
binding than any written compats 
or treaties. The weak and waver 
ing mind of Joſeph ſeemed to ſri 
over-awed, under the ſuperior © 
lents and the maſculine deciſion d 
that extraordinary woman, wide 
way over him was fo unboundt, 
that ſhe ſeemed ſpontaneoully to . 
rect his action. 
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| It ſeems probable that Leopold 
Vas as little diſpoſed to diſſolve, or 
a even to looſen, the connexion with 
- WE Rufia, as his predeceſſor had been; 
„but he was involved in circumſtan- 
i: WT ces and reftraints from which Jo- 
* eph had been free, and which to- 
ally changed the nature of their 
0! relative ſituation. His acceſſion to 
the hereditary dominions of Auſtria 
© WE would have been bald and defec- 
tive, if he ſhould be defeated in his 
"is election for king of the Romans, 
n WE and conſequently deprived. of the 
ves powers and dignity annexcd to the 
om 


Writle and office of emperor, which 
through ſo many ages had, with 


ich WW little interruption, been held by his | 


nce WE family. This was no imaginary 
. anger; for Joſeph had created ſo 


ing many enemies, and excited ſuch ge- 
10 neral apprehenſions of his power 


ver Hand ambitious deſigns in Germany, 
ice that the transferring of the empire 
atel into another family, whenever his 


tie death took place, had been long 
late and often a matter of ſerious con- 
me. templation. Nor was the ſuppoſed 
out pacifc diſpoſition, nor the real un- 
le 10 military character, of Leopold, at 
all ſuicient to remove the preju- 
mue! dices, or to diſpel the apprehen- 
ot be ions, entertained of a Houſe, which 
nad ever been characterized by its 
r die Embition. If, then, this general 
oeh emper and diſpoſition was to be 
ally, orther operated on, by the direct 
rior! Mnmity of the two mot powerful 
more WFiectorates of the empire, it may be 
npats Mrs ſ-en, that any well-founded 
abe. Pope of Leopold's ſucceeding in his 
ſos Election, muſt have been ſmall in- 
or . lend. | 

fon d Leopold had likewiſe another 
whot B:ckle impoſed on his conduct by 
unded, ell policy of his predeceſſor. 
to he Netherlands were already loſt, 


ſ 5 nd there could not be a hope, nor 


2 
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ſcarcely a poſſibility of their reco- 
very, but with the approbation of 
the allied powers, which muſt of 
courſe fail if a war took place with 
Pruſſia. Their intrinſic value was 
ſtill ſo great, though it had been 
much leſſened with reſpect to the ſe- 
curity of poſſcſion, by that wretch- 
ed policy which diſmantled their 
barrier towns, that their total loſs 
would have been a moſt grievous 
ſtroke; a loſs which would have 
been ill ſupplied by the acquiſition 
of any of the deſolated provinces 
on the borders of the Danube. For 
through the barbarous maxims of 
the combined powers, and manners 
of their troops, the extent of their 
ſucceſies could generalty be well 
defined by that of the deſtruction 
they made; exempting, however, 


entirely from this ſtatement, the 


conduct of the armies commanded 
by marſhal Laudohn, who in all 
caſes made war like a gentleman 
and a Chriſtian, as well as a great 
ſoldier. 

It will be eaſily feen, under all 
the critical and embarraſſing cir- 
cumſtances we have mentioned, that 
Leopold had a moſt nice and diffi- 
cult game to play, upon his acceſ- 
fion to the embroiled dominions of 
the Houſe of Auſtria, He ſeemed 
almoſt under an inevitable neceſſity 


of diſſolving his connexion with 


Ruſſia, at the ſame time that no- 
thing could be more contrary to his 
inclination, or in ſome reſpeRs to 
his intereſt. 
ger of loſing the friendſhip of a 
moſt potent ally, he muſt thereby 


expect to forego moſt of the ad- 


vantages to be derived from a war, 
which, along with being eminently 
ſucceſsful in its latter part, had from 
its Commencement been attended 
wich ſo prodigious an expence of 

[L]'3 men 
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men and of treaſure, that the com- 
penſations muſt have been vaſt in- 
deed, which could afford any ſuit- 
able return. 
Little verſed as he had ever been 
in foreign politics, and {till leſs in 
military affairs, he, however, per- 
ceived the propriety of. bearing a 
good countenance, and of not ap- 
ring to dread a German war, 
wever much he wiſhed to avoid 
it, and whatever bis ultimate deter- 
mination might be. The prepara- 
tions for war were accordingly con- 
tinued with the fame apparent vi- 
gour and deſign with which they 
had been adopted by his predeceſſor; 
but nothing more was done. This 
procraſtinating conduct was exactly 
ſuited to the temper of his antago- 
niſt, who was much more diſpoſed 
to military parade and preparation, 
than to the raſhneſs of running 
haſtily into action. 

An event which took place a 
little before the death of Joſeph, 
ſeemed to increaſe the difficulties of 
Leopold's ſituation, and to bring 
the queſtion of war, or of a com- 
pliance with the wiſhes of the allies, 


eo a point of decifion which could 


not be long evaded. This was a 
very cloſe alliance, oftenfive and 
defenſive, entered into between the 
king of Pruſſia and the Ottoman 
Porte; the treaty of which was 
executed at Conſtantinople on the 
ziſt of January 1790. 

By this treaty the king bound 
himſelf at a given time to declare 
war againſt Auſtria and Ruſſia, in 
order to compel them to conſent 
to a moderate and equitable peace. 
On the other hand, the Porte en- 
gaged to employ all its force to ob- 
tain at the peace the reftitution of 
Galicia, Lodomeria, and all the ter- 


ritory which the Gourt of Vie 
had wreſted from the republic 
Poland,-By another article, th; 


Poland, al 
the territo 


contracting parties agree to ratify P Th 
a treaty of commerce before con." 1 1 
ceſs which 


cluded; and the Porte guarantees 
the free navigation of the Prufizy 
ſhips in the Mediterranean; an 


TW panied the 
empires in 


farther engages to ſecure that fl * thre 
from the inſults of Tunis, Algies Merton of 
at leaſt in 


and 'Tripoli.—The Porte declare 
its reſolution not to make . peace 
without the reſtitution of the for. 


which ope! 
Pruſſia in 


treſſes, provinces, and above all, of uh ee | 
the Crimea, which its enemies h ne e 
memorable 


gained: and the king engaged ng 
to diſcontinue war until the Port 
had attained theſe objetts,—The 


E paign, ſo f: 
tomans ; ar 


tne vit 

Porte likewiſe engaged to conclude 1 

no peace with the courts of View 8 Un 
misfortune, 


and Peterſburgh, without the con- 
ſent of Pruſſia, Sweden, and Poland, 
—Þy the fourth article, Swede 
and Poland appear to be equalh in 
cluded with the immediately co 
tracting parties in this alliance d. 
fenſive and defenſive; which iti 
declared is ſtill to ſubſiſt betwen 
thoſe four powers, notwithſtandig 
the termination of the war.—) 
the concluding articles, the con. 
queſts which. may be made by eitte 
of the contracting parties are 1 
to be reſtored, until the cours d 
Vienna and Peterſburgh agreed 
ſubmit the differences ſubſiſting b: 
tween them and Poland to the mv 
ation of the former. The contra 
ing parties likewiſe covenant 1 
to agree to any peace but under i 
mediation of England and Holl. 
And, the king binds himſelf, attt 
the concluſion of peace, to guat 
tee all the poſſeſſions that tuen f 
main to the Porte; and likew 
engages to procure the joint g® 
rautce of England, Sweden, i 
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Poland, along with his own, for all 
the territories of the Ottoman em- 
ire. 
The overwhelming torrent of ſuc. 
ceſs which had ſo conſtantly accom- 


„ bpanied the arms of the combined 
empires in the preceding year, and 
5 which threatened the ſpeedy ſub- 
v WS verſion of the Ottoman dominion, 
at leaſt in Europe, was the ſtimulus 
which operated upon the king of 
KT Pruflia in concluding this treaty, 
We have given, in our gift vo- 
1 lume *, a particular detail of the 
hal I memorable events of that cam- 
„e paign, ſo fatally ruinous to the Ot- 
oe tomans ; and we have there like- 
The BWW wiſe ſhewn, that Selim, inſtead of 
lule WW anking under ſo heavy a weight of 
eum A misfortune, not only bore it with 
bo Woreat conſtancy and firmneſs, but 
and, 


Wicemed already to have derived 
Wome portion of counſel and 
Nom from that ſevere but exce 
Wchool of inſtruction. For although 
Wie had acted in all other things; 
W:ametrically oppoſite to the pre- 


11 Wepts and example of his excellent 
n 1 Wncle, he now recurred to that wiſe 
err of his policy, by which he had 
Col. 


Wo much endeavoured to found up- 
Eu European alliances ſuch a ſyſ- 
Wen of ſtrength, as might be ſuffi- 
Heut to reſtrain the dangerous 


1 : 
45 Power, and to curb the deſtructive 
ng ; mbition of his combined and moſt 
me ; WE" Placable enemies, whom he confi- 
trad. 


red not only as determined on the 
W>iolute ruin of his empire, but on 
e nal extermination and extinc- 
en of the Ottoman race and 
me. 

Upon this principle Selim affi- 
aaſiy and ancioully fought, by all 
Able means, to cultivate friend- 
and alliance with the king of 
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Pruſſia and his allies ; but placing 
his immediate hopes principally on 
the former, whoſe ſituation and cir- 
cumſtances enabled him to make a 
2 divesſion in his favour, The 
eath of the emperor was perhaps 
the only thing which could have 
prevented an immediate war be- 
tween Auſtria and Pruſſia, upon 
the new treaty concluded by the 
laſt with the Porte; but that event, 
with the acceſſion of Leopold, oc- 
caſioned a pauſe, until it could be 
underſtood what courſe of meaſures 
and line of conduct the new king 
of Hungary ſeemed diſpoſed to pur- 
ſue; and it may be ſaid, until the 
two rival monarchs came a little to 
know each other. 
We have ſhewn, in the volume 
which we have already cited, that 


the ſeverities and incommodities of a 


Danubian winter, together with the 
noble defence made by the garriſon 
of Orſova, were no more than ſuffi- 


cient to check the rapid progreſs of 


the conquering armies of the com- 
bined powers, and thereby to afford 
ſome ſhort ſeaſon for reſt, recovery, 
and recollection, to the aſtoniſhed” 
and confounded Ortomans. 
Notwithſtanding the prodigious 


draughts that were made from the 


armies on the Danube, to counter- 
act the deſigns of the king of Pruſ- 
ſia, on the ſide of Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia, the Auſtrians opened the 
campaign in the former quarter un- 


uſually early, intending thus to 


benefit by the ſlowneſs with which 
the Turks are able to bring their 
armies into the field, The good 
effect of this ab'rtneſs and vigour 
ſoon appeared in the reduction of 
the ſtrong fortreſs of Orſova; which, 
after all the long and brave de- 


* See Ann. Reg. vol. xxx1, Hifi. article, pp. 167 to 181. 
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fences it had hitherto made, ſeems 
now, from Whatever cauſe, to have 
fallen a very cheap purchaſe into 
their hands. No detail was pub- 
liſhed of the operations ; but from 
correſponding circumſtances, this 
event muſt have taken place in the 
latter end of April, or very early in 
May, We have underſtood, from 
private information, that the Auſ- 
trians having cloſely blockaded the 
place during the whole winter, and 
a ſlight ſhock of an earthquake 
happening at lenyth to take place, 
the garriſon were ſtruck with a 
ſudden panic, under the opinion, 
that the motion of the earth which 
they perceived proceeded from the 
enemies having undermined the 
fortreſ, and being on the point of 
blowing it up. This prepoſſeſſion 
operated ſo powerfully, that they 


initantly abandoned the place; a 


Joſs the more vexatious, as 1t was 
furniſhed with a prodigious artil- 
lery, and abundantly provided with 
. Rores and magazines. 

The next objects of the campaign 
on the ſide of the Auſtrians, after 
the taking of Orſova, were the 
fiege of Widdin, the capital of the 
kingdom of Servia, and that of 
 Giurgewo, a very ftrong fortreſs on 
the Bulgarian fide of the Danube. 
The views of the Ruſſians were 
likewiſe directed, in the firſt in- 
ſtance, to the reduction of the two 
very ſtrong fortreſſes of Brahilow 
in Walachia, and of Iſmailow on 
the Danube. The farther views on 
either file were not yet avowed or 
known; but were undoubtedly to 
be directed by future contingen- 
cies. | 
For the preſent, and through the 
ſummer, however, an almoſt total 
inactivity prevailed in the Ruſſian 
armies; which muſt be attributed 


to the interference of the allied 


powers, and the well-founded douy, 


whether the very critical ſituation 
of Leopold's affairs would admit 
of his perſevering in rejecting the 
propoſals for a ſeparate 1 Which 
were ſo ſtrongly preſſed upon hin, 
and were ſupported by argument 
and motives of ſuch a nature, u 
ſeemed ſcarcely to allow of an al. 
ternative, In the caſe of Leopold“ 
deſertion, Ruſſia ſaw that ſhe would 
be left alone to contend with the 
allied powers, with Sweden, Po. 
land, and the Ottomans 3 a cone- 
tenation of hoſtile enmity, which, 
in ſpite of all her haughtinels, could 
not but make her pauſe. 

The prince of Cobourg having 
advanced towards Widdin, and 
over-run all the country in tht 
courſe, is ſaid to have obtained? 
c derable victory over the Turk 
1nThe neighbourhood of that city; 
though no particulars, even of tint 
or place, have been mentioned. H 
afterwards made conſiderable pre 
parations for the ſiege of that plac 
which ſome peculiar circumſtanc 
of diſtance and ſituation ſeem d 
have rendered tedious and daficul; 
until the change which had it 
ſome time been gradually takuy 
place in the political conduct d 
Leopold, at length occaſioned i 
deſign to be abandoned. 

But if the war languiſhed in othe 
parts, ſuch was not the caſe on 
ſide of Giurgewo, where the hl. 

lities between the Auſtrians 4 
Ottomans were cloſed by a bio 
ſcene. The only account we h 
ſeen, which carries any appear" 
of authenticity, gives the folio! 
ſtatement of that affair. I 
Leopold being at length detemy 
ed to accommodate the 7% 
with the king of PruSia, and c 
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ſequently to ſubmit to a peace with 
the Turks, he hamanely wiſhed to 
prevent the unneceſſary effuſion of 
human blood, and for that purpoſe 
agreed to conclude an armiltice, for 
a certain ſpecihed term, on the bor- 
ders of the Danube. „„ 

It ſeems that Giurgewo had been 
ſor ſome time beſieged, and that 
the prince of Cobourg being cove- 
tous to obtain poſſeſſion of chat place 
before the armiitice could be rati— 
lied, diſpatched general Thurn with 
a reinforcement to preſs on the 
fiege with ſuch vigour and expedi- 
tion, as might compel the garriſon 
to a ſurrender within the time de- 
fired. But the Ottomans having a 
good deal ſhaken off their laſt year's 
panic, began to reſume their uſual 
courage; and being as deſirous to 
preſerve their fortreſs, as the prince 
was to attain it, they immediately 
diſpatched a body of troops to its 
relief. The Aultrians under gene- 
ral Thurn, who covered the ſiege, 
confident of ſucceſs from their late 
victories, did not wait for the at- 
tack of the enemy, but marched 
boldly to encounter him. They, 
however, met with 4 reception 
wich they little expected. Excited 
to madneſs by a ſenſe of their loſſes 
and diſgraces, the Turks fought 
with undeſcribable fury; and, after 
a deſperate. conflict, breaking the 
:\uftrian lines, they carried every 
thing before them, and in defiance 
of diſcipline, as well as of natural 
and acquired valour, put them ab- 


lolutely to flight. 


The fate of the brave general was 
much regretted. After every ex- 
ertion which knowledge and cou- 
rage could dictate or execute to re- 
ſiſt the impetuoſity of his fierce and 
enraged foe, his head was carried off 
by the blow of a janizary's ſabre, 


[167 
ard afterwards exhibited in triumph 
on a pike through the ranks of the 
Turkiſh army. The Auſtrians left 
ſeven hundred men dead upon the 
field, and about two thouſand were 
deſperately wounded. Ihe beſieg- 
ing general abandoned his trenches 
and works, along with eighteen 
pteces of artillery, with the ut- 
molt precipitation. — Such was the 
iſtue of the laſt action in this war 
between the Auſtrians and Otto- 
mans. | 


For Leopold, who juſtly held in 


very ſnall eſtimation conqueſts made 
on the deſolated borders of Turkey, 
when placed in competition with 
the rich, fertile, and populous pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands, and far- 
ther prompted by the great and im- 
mediate objects which were at ſtake 
in Germany, determined to extri- 
cate himſelf at once from all his 
difficulties, and to remove the ob- 
ſtacles which ſtood in his way to 
the attainment of the Imperial dig- 
nity with all its advantages, by 
a ſpeedy accommodation with the 
king of Pruſſia, and by conſenting 
to an equitable peace with the 
Porte. | 

In conſequence of this determi- 
nation, a congreſs was heid at 
Reichenbach, in Sileſia, compoſed 
of the miniſters of the kings of 
Hungary, Pruſſia, Great Britain, 
and the States General; the two 
latter powers acting in the double 
capacity of mediators and guaran- 
ices, The ability of the negocia- 
tors, along with the diſpoſitions 
tending to tranquility, which pre- 


vailed with the parties, did not ad- 


mit of much delay in bringing the 
buſineſs to a concluſion. A conven- 
tion, which takes its 
name from the place 
where the congreſs were 


144 


July 27th, 
1790. 
aſſembled, 
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aſſembled, was accordingly execut- 
ed, which removed the jealouſies 
and differences on both ſides, and 
not only relieved Leopold from a 
heavy weight of care, anxiety and 
trouble, but opened and ſmoothed 
the way to the eaſy attainment of 
all his favourite objects, both } 
Germany and the Low Countries. 
Nar did it leſs favour the views of 
the allied powers, by its material 
tendency to prevent the ruin or diſ- 
memberment of the Ottoman em- 
pire, which had been the great ob- 
ject of their interference. 

The purport of the treaty was, 
that Auſtria thonid renounce her al- 
liance with Ruſſia, That ſhe fſha!l 
open a negociation far peace with 
the Ottoman Porte, under the me- 
diation of the three allied powers, 
conclude an armiſtice for the in- 
terim, and rencunce all the con- 
gueſts made during tae war. That 
che king of Hungary ſhall, however, 
be at liberty to obtain from the 
Porte, by friendly negociation, any 
fortreſſes or places, vikich ſhe may 
2micably conſent to give up for the 
adjuſtment or ſecurity of his fron- 
tier; but that if any acquiſition of 
territory is fo obtained on that fide, 
the king of Pruſſia ſhall receive an 
equivalent for 1t of equal value on 
that of Upper Sileſia. That the 
king of Hungary ſhall retain the two 
provinces of Galicia and Lodome- 
ria, which he already poſſeſſes in Po- 
land. That, ſhould Ruſſia perſiſt in 
carrying on the war againſt the 
Porte and Sweden, and theſe powers 
demand tlie aſſiſtance of Pruſſia, ac- 
cording to the treaties ſubſiſting be- 
tween them, his Pruſian majeſt 
ſhall be at free liberty to fulfil theſe 
engagements, without the court of 
Vienna taking any part, directly or 
indirectly, in the conteſt. On the 


other hand, the king of Pruſſia en, 
gages to give Leopold his vote on 
the approaching election for the 
imperial throne, but ander the ex. 
preſs condition, ine gra non, that the 
emperor of the Romans ſhall never 
enter into any alliance with Ruſſa, 
in order that he may be enabled, as 
chief of the Germanic empire, to re- 
i any attack which Ruſſia might, 
at a future period, be induced to 
undertake againſt it. The king of 
Pruſſia engages to co-operate with 
the maritime powers in their endea. 


vours to appcale the troubles in the 
Auſtrian Netherlands, but upon the 


expreſs condition that Leopold ſhall 
reitore to them all their ancient pri- 
vileges; which are to be confirmed 
1nd guaranteed by the three allied 
powers. 


A little before this convention 


was executed, an unfortunate event 
took place, which, if Leopold had 
been before otherwiſe diſpoſed, 
would have been a motive fully ſuf— 
ficient for inducing him to adopt 
pacific meaſures: indeed it might be 
{aid that he thereby loſt his ſword 
arm. This was the demiſe of that 
juſtly celebrated and truly great 
commander, the venerable field 
maiſhal Laudohn, who, after hav- 
ing encountercd as many dangers 
in the field as perhaps any man ever 
did, cloſed, in a ſick bed, a long 
life covered with laurels and glory. 
He departed this life at his head 


quarters m Moravia, on the 14th of 


Fuly 1790, in the 75th year of his 
age; and was generally and cxccec- 
ingly lamented, on account of his 
private virtues, as well as of Is 
military talents, and great public 
ſervices, He was a native of Livo- 


nia, a Toldier of fortune, who with 
out money or intereſt roſe merely 
by his perſonal merit, from being 4 
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fabaltern-to the higheſt military ho- 
roars. After a long apprentice- 
ſhip in the Ruſſian ſervice, under 
thoſe celebrated maſters of war, 

count Munich and general Lacy, 
| he came into that of the houſe of 
Auftria about the year 1756; where 
ke roſe with a rapidity beyond all 
example. The great Frederic, of 
pruſſa ſaid, that he ſometimes ad- 
| mired the poſition of other generals, 

but that he always dreaded the bat- 
| ties of Laudohn. He was undoubt- 
edly at the time of his death the 
| firſt general in Europe. 

Leopold being now ſecured as to 
his principal objects, of peace, of his 
election, and of the recovery of the 
Netherlands, had leiſure to look 


| jnto and adjuſt his private and fa- 


mily concerns, He had already 
ſettled his ſecond fon Ferdinand in 
poſſeſſion of the grand duchy of 
Tuſcany; an arrangement which 
had for ſome time been a matter of 
public as well as political doubt and 
ſpeculation. He now determined 
to cement the union, and to draw 
the ties of affinity more cloſely he- 
tween his own family and his rela- 
tions of the houſe of Naples by in- 
termarriages, His two eldeſt ſons, 
Francis the hereditary prince of 
Hungary and Bohemia, and Ferdi- 
nand, the new great duke of 'Tuſ- 
cany, were accordingly, ſoon after 
Aug. 16th the concluſion of the 
treaty of Reichenbach, 
married to the eldeſt princeſſes, 
daughters of the king of Naples; 
and about a month after the third 
arcn-ducheſs, daughter of Leopold, 
Was married to the prince royal of 
Naplos: that priaceſs having firit 
Male 2 formal renuaciation of all 
ght of ſucceſſion to any of the poſ- 
lelllons of the houſe of Aaltria, 
As troubles, or at lea the ſocds 
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of trouble, in almoſt all parts of his 
widely-extended dominions, were 
appendages which Joſeph had an- 
nexed inſeparably from their poſ- 
ſeſſion to his ſucceſſor; ſo Leopold 
had ſtill much difficulty to encounter 
with his new ſubje&s of the king- 
dom of Hungary. For the evi- 
dently forced conceſſions which his 
predeceſſor had been induced to 
make, under all the paroxyſms and 
azomes of pain, terror, weakneſs, 
and approaching death, were in no 
degree ſufficient to remove the ef- 
fect of that continued ſyſtem of ir- 
ritation and deſpotiſm, with which 
he had fo long inſulted all the feel- 
ings of that brave and generous, 
but exceedingly higheſpirited, fierce, 
and reſentful people. Their here- 
ditary and inveterate animoſity to 
tie Germans, whom they had ever 
ccnfidered as lawleſs uſurpers and 
tyrants, the ſcourge and ruin of 
their country, with that abhorrence 
vehich ſeemed incurable, and reached 
to every thing German, to laws, 
manners, and even language, as well 
as government, had in a very great 
degree been ſoftened or worn away, 
during the long and lenient adminiſ- 
tration of Maria Thereſa; whoſe 
marked attention and favour to this 


people, was probab'y not more to 


be attributed to gratitude, than to 
a juſt and wiie ſyſtem of policy, 
Had this ſyſtem been continued with 
equal wiſdom, all the ancient animo- 
fities al national prejudices would 
not only have worn away, but in 
time their very memory would have 
been obliterated. 

But her ſucceſſor, who ſeemed 
deſtined to take every thing by the 
wrong handle, or, if he happened to 
ſeize it by the right, was ſure to 
puſh it to an extreme which render- 
ed it wrang, not only revived all 

the 
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the ancient animoſities, but ſupplied 
them with a keener edge, than they 
had before poſſeſſed, ſince the ages 
immediately ſucceeding the era that 
gave them birth. It is accordingly 
reported, and the report is proba- 
bly well founded, that ſeveral of the 
great palatines and principal nobi- 
lity, had it ſeriouſly in contempla— 
tion, to emancipate their country 
from the Auſtrian yoke; that a plan 
for that. purpoſe had been actually 
framed; and that the means had 
been pointed out for inſtituting and 
conſtantly ſupporting a grand army 
of 150,000 men, for their prefent 
and future defence and protection, 
The memorial wlich, we may re- 
member, the Porte iſſued early in 
the war, offering its utmoſt aſhf- 
ance to the Hungarians, in the re- 
covery of their ancient indepen- 
dence, and rank among natio.s, 
with the moſt liberal and diſinte- 
reſted Offers of perpetual alliance 
and friendſhip after that was ac- 
compliſhed, ſerves ſtrongly to coun- 
tenance theſe reports and opinions; 
for it cannot be doubted that the 
court of Conſtantinople was inti- 
mately acquainted with the affairs 
of Hungary with the temper of the 
people, and with the views and 
wiſhes of the great men. 

Such was the diſordered and cri- 
tical ſtate in which Leopold, through 
the ill conduct of his predeceſtor, 
found the nobleſt portion of his heri- 
tage involved at the time of his ac- 
ceſſion; but the great relief which the 
treaty of Reichenbach afforded him 
in ſo many other things, fortunately 
extended likewiſe to enable him to 
encounter this dithculty, h 

While the conicrences at Reich- 
enbach were ſtill in agitation, but 
evidently. drawing to a concluſion 
which would render Leopold eaſy 


four articles to the king, which 


in his affairs, a number of depute, 
arrived at Vienna, from Hungary, 
who preſented a long liſt of twenty. 


they ſtrongly urged him to fign, pre. 
vious to his coronation for tha: 
kingdom. Many of thele articles 
went to the redreſs of preſem, 


and to prevent the repetition ct 


paſt grievances, while others tend. 
ed to afford ſecurity againſt future 
oppreſſion. Leopold having ma. 
turely conſidered the articles, aud 
holding them to trench too much 
upon the ſovereignty, as likewiſ, 
perhaps, conſidering the Hung. 
rians to be too importunate and ye. 
remptory in their demands, upon 
theſe or other accounts he refuſ:d 
ſigning them. And ſtill perfſever. 
ing in this determination, upen tle 
further urgent ſolicitation of the 
deputies, he is ſaid to have told 
them, with much apparent idifiur- 
ence, that he was not at all anxivu 
about being crowned in Hungary, 
and that he had given orders to be. 
cal thoſe who had been ſent to pie. 
pare for the Coronation. 
Immediately after the treaty d 
Reichenbach, the diet of Hungar,, 
then ſitting in full aſſembly, feat a 
letter to the ſovereign, in which 
they ſtated, that having underitoud 
that negociations for terminating 
the preſent war were on the poi 
of being opened, they could 15. 
but obſerve, that, to the great gr 
of the ſtates, and contrary to tit 
fundamental laws of the kingdom, 
this war had been commerce 
without their knowledge; a 
that they would be penetrated vi 
ſtill greater grief, if now, that the 
were aſſembled in diet, and den 
upon the re-eſtab iſhment of we 
rights, the treaty of peace od, 
be concluded without their coc 
rel 
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rence. They ſhewed, that thoſe eſ- 
ſential laws which they quoted, do 
not permit a king of Hungary to 
begin a war in the kingdom, or in 
the provinces united to it, without 
the knowledge and conlent of the 
nation; and that peace with the 
Turks cannot he concluded, either 
within or out of the kingdom, but 
with the advice of an Hungarian 
council, Preſuming that his ma- 
jeſty would readily acknowledge the 
equity of theſe repreſentations, they 
propoſed deputies, men of approved 
integrity, knowledge, and ability 
in public affairs, to attend the con- 
ferences of peace, and other nego- 
ciations ſor the public good. They 
conclude, by beſeeching the king to 
admit them to the negociations, in 
conformity to the ſpirit of the Hun- 
garian lavs and conſtitution, which 
they will conſider as a particular 


proof of his majeſty's juſtice, and 


as a tie whicn will bind more ſtrong - 
Iv, that free, faithful, and obedi- 
ent nation. 

Leopold relaxed upon this occa- 
ſion, or rather ſeemed to comply, 
through grace and perſuaſion, with 
an application, which he not only 
ſecretly wiſhed to be made, but had 
| himſelf been inſtrumental in procur- 
ing. For the ma'contents were ſo 
numerous, and affairs had juſt be- 
fore run ſo high in the diet, that it 
had been propoſed, and the propo- 
{al ſtrongly ſupported, to ſend mi- 
niſters directly from the nation to 
Conſtantinople, without taking no- 
tice of, or paying any regard to the 
king, who were to negociate in its 
name, and entirely on its Own ac- 
count, a treaty of peace with the 
Ottoman porte. It required, there- 
fore, all the addreſs of the king's 
miniſters at the diet, and all the 
weht and influence neceſſarily ap- 


[171 
pendent to the crown, to over-rule 
this attempt, and to procure the ad- 
dreſs in queſtion, 

Every thing now all at once con- 
curred, in damping the hopes and 
fruſtrating the deſigns of the mal- 
contents; the new coalition between 
Auſtria and Pruſſia, in the place of 
a war, which was conſidered as un- 
avoidable, and the con{equent open- 
ing of a peace with the Ottomans, 
ſcemed a double fatality conveyed 
by a ſingle blow. They were in- 
deed, at one time, ſo numerous, and 
appeared ſo formidable, that Leo- 
pold had entertained ſerious appre- 
henſions as to the ſecurity, and per- 
haps preſervation of the kingdom; 
and it was intended, when the peace 


took place, to ſend the Hungarian 


army to the Low Countries, and to 
replace them entirely in that king- 
dom by German regiments. But 
the internal factions and diſſen- 
tions, by which they were them- 
ſelves torn to pieces, prevented 
their being capable of forming any 
great and general union, and proved 
to him a bond of ſecurity; enabling 
him to play off the different parts 
one againſt the other, and thereby 
to disjoint and weaken the whole. 
Of the parties which thus divid- 
ed the kingdom, the proteſtants and 
Roman catholics were in a ſtate of 
avowed enmity, the magnats, and 
the nobleſſe in general, were nearly 
at daggers drawn; the peaſants ab- 
horred the nobles, and the latter 
were not behind-hand in their re- 
gards to them. With reſpect to the 
ſovereign, the bulk at leaſt of the 
clergy, ſtill holding a bitter remem- 
brance of the late Joſeph, and not 
much better ſatisfied with man 
parts of Leopold's conduct in Tuf. 
cany, were totally adverſe to his 
intereſts; the magnats and comitats, 
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excepting thoſe who held great of- 
fices under the crown, were entirely 
bent upon a revolution; and while 


the poſſibility remained, were eager 
to cement the cloſeſt alliance and uni- 


on that could be formed with the k ing 
of Pruſſia and the Porte. The nobleſfle 


were divided; many of them, from 


the jealouſy and envy which they 
bore to the magnats and great pa- 
latines, were favourably diſpoſed to 
the ſovereign; while others were 


willing to ſacrifice their private ani- 


moſities for what they deemed the 
good of their country. On the 


other hand, the proteſtants, from 


the circumſtances of their ſituation, 
were neceilarily bound to the crown; 
and the peaſants, ſenſble of the be- 
nefits which they derived through 
Joſeph, and likewiſe knowing, that 
nothing but a ſimilar interpoſition 
could increaſe them, or even pre- 


ſerve what they had already obtain- 


ed, were violent in their attachment 
10 Leopold. | 
While affairs hung thus in a ſort 
of equilibrium between the parties, 
but the ſcale ſtill rather preponderat- 


ing on the fide of the malcontents, 


it was ſuddenly weighed down to 
the ground on the fide of the crown, 
by an acceſſion as extraordinary, as 


it was unexpected, and even un- 


thought of on all ſides. An incre- 
dible number of Greeks, Walla- 
chians, Serviotes, ard Racians, 
who are repreſented as amounting 
to four millions, declared them- 
ſelves to a man firmly attached to 
the cauſe of Leopold, and deter- 
mined to ſupport it at all events, 
and in all caſes. This changed in 
an inſtant the whole face of things, 
and overthrew at once all the hopes 


and deſigns of the factions. The 


effect was immediate in the diet; 


for, the blow being well f.llowed 


up and ſopported by th: nigiſters 


and friends of the crown, abovy 
fifty of the moſt violent malcontent 
were expelled from that body in ons 
day, while thoſe who remained 
were glad to bow down their head; 
in ſilence. | 

There was ſtill, however, a very 
conſiderable and reſpectable party, 
which demanded and deſerved at. 
tention, and which was, perhaps, 
more truly e than any ve 
have yet deſcribed. This was com- 
poſed of what may be termed and 
deemed moderate men. They had 
never gone the lengths of the vio- 
lent malcontents; nor did they by 
any means endeavour to produce, 
or even with that the event ſhould 
take place, of an abſolute rupture 
of the kingdom froin the Autltrian 
dominion, after fo long and fo iuti- 
mate a connection between them, 
now endeared by habit, and ce- 
mented by numberleſs ties of friend- 
ſhip, affinity, and mutual kindneſs 
or ſervice, But this party anxi- 
ouſly and eagerly wiſhed the reſto- 
ration of their ancient conſtitution 
in all its parts, and in all its origi- 
nal purity ; and farther, from a long 
and bitter experience of the little 
reliance that was to be placed on 
the faith of the Auſtrian princes, 
as well as of the domincering ſpirit 


which ever marked the conduct of 


the Germans, whenever they were 
entruſted with the exerciſe of pow- 
er, they likewiſe wanted, and pro- 
poſed, that their conſtitution, thus 
renewed, ſhould be ſecured by the 
guarantee of the three neighbour- 
ing powers of Pruſſia, Sweden, and 
Poland. Under theſe conditions 
they declared they would ever thew 
themſelves to be the molt 2zenlous, 
faithful, and loyal of his ſubjects. 
A teputation from the 8 
diet waited upon Leo- 
pold at Vienna, with an iz vitation 


ent, oth, 
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to requeſt his perſonal preſence at 
their deliberations, and particularly 
at the coronation. They likewiſe 
preſented what was called a new 
diploma, pine” py ſupplementary 
articles to thoſe which it had been 
cuſtomary liitherto for the monarchs 
to ſign and ſwear to, and which it 
was hoped and requeſted he v-ould 
accept, The king returned an 
avſwer by count Palfi, the great 
chancellor of Hungary, that he 
had intended bis coronation in Hun- 
gary ſhould have taken place of that 
at Frankfort ; but that the delays in 
their own proceedings having ren- 
dered that now impracticable, he 
ſhould, however, endeavour to fulfil 
his purpoſe in that reſpect by tie 15th 
of November at fartheii ; obſerving 
that the lateneſs ot the ſeaſon would 
neceſſarily preclude his procceding 
farther into the country than Pret- 
burg, which muſt of courle render 
that city the place of celebrating 
the coronation. We are to under- 
ſtand, that Buda, the ancient capi- 
tal, was the place which the Hun- 


in oppoſition to Preſburg, the ne 
capital, which, on account of its 
vicinity to Vienna, the Auſtrians 
had long rendered the actual ſeat 
of government. | 

With re{pe& to the newly- pro- 
poſed diploma, Leopold declared, 
that he was firmly and invariabiy 
reſolved not to approve or conficm 
by oath any diploma but thoſe 
which the conſtitutions of Charles 
the Sixth and Maria Thereſa had 
already preſcribed to all the kings 
of Hungary, 'That he was tne 
more ſirmly and invariably fixed in 
uus retolution, as he was determined 
reliptoully to fulfil the ſtipulations 
lo preſeribed, according to the ſpi- 
rit and tenor of certain articles, to 
which he referred. That after the 
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garians had fixed for that purpoſe, 


[173 
coronation, he will not refuſe to liſten 
to the grievances, the wiſhes, and 
the ſupplications of his faithful 
ſtates, and after mature public de- 
liberation, to adopr reſolutions 
thereupon, agreeable to the ſpirit 
of the laws and the true intereſts of 
the realm. He concludes with an 
expectation that the ſtates will co- 
opcrate with him, with zeal and fi- 
delity, in the accompliſhment of 


theſe objects; an expectation on - 


which he truſts with the greater 
confidence, as they may be certain 
on his part, that whatever is con- 
formable to the laws, whatever does 
not derogate from the royal rights, in 
a word, whatever contributes to the 
general good,B he will freely coneur in. 
Leopold was elected king of the 
Romans on the zoth of September, 
and made his public entry inta 
Frankfort on the 4th of October; 
being the ſame day of the month 
on which his father, the emperor 
Francis, had heretofore made a fl- 
milar proceſſion. The coronation, 
which took ptace a 
few days a was * Js 
unuſually fplendid ; 7 
and beſides the perſonal attendance 
of the three eccleſiaſtical electors, 
wuh a great number of other Ger- 
man princes, was rendered more 
brilliant by the preſence of the 
king and queen of the two Sicilies, 
with the long train of princes and 
princeſtes appertaining to the two 


prolific hogies of Naples and Vi- 


enna; including in the number the 
grand duke of Tuſcany, and all the 
. ewly- married pairs. 


In the interim, while theſe affairs 


were in agitation, an armiſtice, un- 
der the mediation of count Luſi, 
the Pruſſian miniſter, was concluded 
on the 20th of September, between 


the prince of Saxe Cobourg, on the 


part of the court of Vienna, and 


_ the 
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! the grand vizir, in his camp at Si- the diet, does him ſuch high ho. 
K liſtria, on that of the Ottomans. nour, and contains ſentiments ſo ng. 
MH At the ſame time it was agreed, ble, that we ſhould conſider our. 
| that a congreſs for the final con- ſelves guilty of little leſs than 3 
s eluſion of peace ſhould be aſſembled crime, if we omitted its inſertion, 
' at Buchareſt or Siſtovia, as ſnould —* I hope,” ſaid he, preſenting 
; be found moſt convenient to the his ſon to the nation, “ you will 
' _ Plenipotentiaries, to be compoſed “ never forget that you are my ſon; 
of the miniſters of the principal “ but ſhould it ever be your lot, in 


parties, and of thoſe of the three © the execution of your office, to be . Nous 
| allied mediating powers. D obliged to defend the rights of pold in t 
| Leopold arrived at Preſburg a © the nation againſt your father, en 
few days previous to that appointed “ deſire you will then forget that _ 5 
for the coronation. Notwithſtand- « you are my ſon, and that you will 5 e 
ing all the bickerings that had taken * ſtrictly act in ſupport of the laws.“ KY Cat's 
' place, and the numberleſs jealouſies —He then addreſſed the nation in ian Jon 
which ſo long ſubſiſted, he was re- the following words: © This, my ſelk unſert 
cieived with every mark of the ut- „beloved fon, I preſent to you, as RY on 
\ moſt joy and enthuſiaſm both by “ a pledge of my ſincere regard tor Aieultie 
' - the people and the ſtates. The diet “ you; that he may act between ak 
; {ſoon afforded a fignal inftance of you and me as a diſintereſted enemies: 
' theirloyalty and attachment to their © mediator and promoter of mutual Wa 
ne ſovereign. For Leopold having, “ affection.“ neſs with 
: according to the eſtablithed cuſtom, We have ſeen that the Hunga- which aft 
| ſented the names of four of the firſt rians had ſome time before propoſed did he 1 
Aobility of the kingdom to the diet, ſeveral conditional articles to Leo- that firm 
of whom they were to chooſe one to pold, which he peremptorily refuſed and ſabd 
de palatine of the kingdom, an of- to accept. Tne application was himſelf 
f ce of the higheſt truſt and dignity, vow again renewed before the co- kingdom 
| which rendered the poſſeſſor the ſe- ronation, it being, probably, ſup- Hd 5 
' cond perſon in it, the ſtates unani- poſed, that in the preſent ſcaſon of 1 | 
moully requeſted the ſovereign that good-humour, joy, and feſtivity, and fave 
de would indulge their wiſhes, by nothing could be refuſed. But Leo- difaffedi, 
| granting to the nation as their pa- pold, adhering to his. former firm- inſtant g 
Alatine the arch-duke Leopold, his neſs, declared, that he would re- We it 


} fourth ſon, who was then preſent. ceive the crown on no other con- 
As nothing could be more flatter- Citions than thoſe on which it had 
ing than this propoſal, we ſcarcely been accepted by his mother; and 
need ſay that it was gladly aſſented he thought its luſtre, and the ho- 
| to; and the new palatine had the nour attached to it, would be tar- 
Nov. 15th, happineſs, three days mihed, if it vas made the ſubject of 
att: after, of placing the an- a bargain. After this diſplay ofs 
1790. cient crown of St. Ste- firmneis which ſeemed approaching 
phen, ſo long and fo greatly the to an ungracious obſtinacy, the ad- 
Object of Hungarian veneration, miration, gratitude, and joy of tie 
upon the head of his father. Hungarians will be more cafily con- 
j Leopold's ſpeech to his fon upon ceived than deſcribed, when, on tie 
mis inſtalment, in the preſence of day ſucceeding the coronation, he 
bw: 0 
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of his own free motion, when every 
hope of conceſſion was at an end, 
ranted them every favourable con- 
, 009 and every future ſecurity, 
which they could with reaſon and 
propriety deſire. Thus he gained 
at once the hearts and hands of that 
numerous, brave, and powerful na- 
tion. ES 
Nothing could exceed the judi- 
cious and excellent conduct of Leo- 
pold in the whole courſe of his com- 
munication with this people. When 
they were apparently at the point 
of proceeding to the laſt extremi- 
ties entirely to throw off the Auſ- 
trian dominion ; when he was him- 
ſelf unſettled in government, embar- 
rafi:d on every hand, involved in 
difficulties which ſeemed almoſt in- 
extricable, and ſurrounded with 
enemies and dangers ; in that peril- 
ous ſituation, he diſplayed a firm- 
neſs with reſpect to the Hungarians 
which aſtoniſhed every body. Nor 
did he relax in any degree from 
that firmneſs until he had broken 
and ſubdued the factions, and ſaw 
himſelf in full poſſeſſion of the 
kingdom; and then, by a well- 
timed, unexpected, wiſe, and ge- 
nerous exertion of condeſcenſion 
and favour, he totally annihilated 
diſaffection and faction, and in an 
inſtant gratified a whole nation. 
We ihewed in our firſt chapter, 
the circumitances whigh happily led 
to Leopold's recovery of his lot 
dominion in the Netherlands. Upon 
the whole, it will ſcarcely eſcape 
any obſerver, that few men have 
had the fortune, in fo ſhort a ſpace 


of time, not only to extricate their 


atfairs from the moſt embarraſſed, 
difficult, and dangerous fituation 


Which could well be imagined, but 


zu the fame time to have arrived at 
the completion of their moit diſtant 
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hopes and wiſhes, and to have at- 


tained within a few months all thoſe 


honours and advantages, which 
might have been well deemed the 
fruits of a proſperous life. It may 
likewiſe be ſaid, that few treaties 
have afforded greater benefits to 
any of the parties than Leopold de- 


rived from that of Reichenbach, to 


which, indeed, he entirely owed the 
happy ſettlement of his affairs. 
Leopold ſeemed now in a train 
and diſpoſition of doing wiſe, juſt, 
and popular things; for towards 
the cloſe of the year he took care 
to remember and fulfil a tranſient 
promiſe which he either made, or 
afforded hope of his performing, by 
reſtoring to the ſtates of the Mi- 
laneſe their ancient conſtitution and 
laws, and reinſtating them in the 
full poſſeſſion of all their rights, 
privileges, and immunities, of which 
they had been deprived by Joſeph: 
a violence and injury which had 
ever ſince rankled ſorely in their 
minds, and excited the ſtrongett 
averſion to his perſon, government, 


and even name. 


He likewiſe, about the ſame time, 
granted new favours to the Jews, 
for whom Joſeph had done a great 
deal, and indeed mended their con- 
dition ſo much, that it did not ſeem 
they had much more to expect or 
require, Leopold, however, ex- 
tended their privileges ſtill further, 
by decreeing, that in all his heredi- 
tary dominions, thoſe Jews who had 
received a proper education, and ac- 
quired the neceſſary degree of know- 
ledge, ſhould be allowed to take aca- 
demical degrees in the lay- faculties, 
and to act as advocates; and in the 


la:ter quality to plead the cauſe either 


or Jews or Chriſtians indifferently. 
in confequence of this permiſſion, 
Mr. Raphae! Joel, a Jew, being 

uly 
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duly examined, and having piven 
ſatisfactory proofs of his ability and 


_ qualifications, was, in the beginning 


of the year 1791, admitted, by the 
univerſity of Prague, to the degree 
of Doctor in the Civil Law. 

The court of Vienna was occu- 


pied, during the fore part of the 


year 1791, in negociating and ſet- 


tling the terms of a definitive treaty 


of peace with the Porte at Siſtovia, 
under the mediation of the three 
allied powers, whoſe miniſters at- 
tended the whole time, and who, 
with equal zeal and ability, were 


indefatigable in their attentions and 


endeavours to ſalve the ſore remem- 
brances of hoſtility, and to recon- 
eile the oppoſite views of the prin- 
eipal parties. Many difficulties oe- 
curred, and unexpected obſtacles 
were thrown in the way, as well by 
the emperor himſelf, as through 
the means of Ruſſia. Theſe were, 
however, at length happily ſur- 


mounted, by the powerful interven- 
tion of the mediating powers, and 


the unwearied application of their 
miniſters; although the differences 
ſeemed at one time ſo irreconcile- 
able, that it was apprehended tlie 


congreſs would have broken up 


without eſtect. | | 

Every thing being at length ſet- 
tled, a molt fair and equitavie treaty 
of peace, and to the Porte, conh- 


dering her fallen and ruined ſity, 
tion; a moſt happy and advantage. 
ous one, was finally con- 4 
cluded at Siſtovia; and ag. 4 
the ratifications ſpeedily 91. 
after exchanged. The plenipoten. 
tiaries of the allied powers (whoſe 
names and quality, as mediator, 
were affixed to the treaty), in order; 
ſo far as it could be dons, to exter. 
minate the ſeeds of all future ditter. 
ences between the two empires, end 
even to cut off the pretences ſor 
quarrel, ſucceeded in procuring on 
the ſame day the execution of a 
convention for the preciſe ſpeci. 
cation and exact adjuſtment of the 
limits, which were to be the bcun- 
daries of their long-extended fron. 
tiers. By this accommodation, the 
haughtineſs, perverſeneſs, and am- 
bition of Ruffia only remained to be 
ſubdued, in order to obtain the re- 
ſtoration of tranquillity on the bor. 
lers of Europe and Aſia, and the 
putting an end to the mot ſavage, 
cruel, deſolating, and bloody war 
which has been known in modern 
times. — But before we proceed t0 
relate the iſſue of the meaſures fe 
Jong purſued by the allies for that 
purpole, we mult turn our view 
back to the laſt campaign, and tie 
peace weich ſo ſuddeuly fu.lowed, 
With Sweden. 
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. 
Preparations made by the king of Sweden for renewing the war againſt Ruſ- 
fra with vigour in the campaign of 1790. Adopts new and extraordinary, 


n. but fucceſsful meaſures, for gaining the affettion and ſupport of the commons, 
ole | and of the people at large, independently of the nobles ; and calls in ſome mem- 
ts, bers of the clergy, and ſome of the barghers, to fit in his council, and to aſſiſt in 
ler, BU e principal departments of government. Extreme danger of the conſequences 
er. awhich this raſh innovation was liable to produce. Guſtavus obtains great 
er. BR nd unu/val ſupplies from the ſtates for the proſecution of the war. Campaign 
nd opened unuſually early in Finland; where the Swedes penetrate the Ruſſian 
jor frontier, and poſſeſs themſelves of ſeveral ſtrong and advantageous peſts. 
on Bloody action at Karnankoſti, where a ſmall body of Sabedes, being attacked 
fa by 10,000 Ruſſians under General Ingleſtrom and the prince of Anhalt, the 
Ck former are repulſed and defeated with great loſs; that prince, with'other prin- 
the cipal officers, being among the number who fell in the conflict, Succeſs of the 
dun- ling in perſon; in the deſperate attack upon Valkiala ; takes Milmanſtrand 
101 and other places; fixes his head quarters at Borgo, to form a junction with 


his galley fleet. Ruffian grand flect being divided, and ſtill in their winter 
lations at Cronſtad! and Rewvel, ihe duke of Sudermania becomes maſter of the ſea. 
Deſperate and unfortunate attempt made by the duke to deſtroy the Ruſſian 
ſquadron in the port of Rewvel, in which he loſes two ſhips of the line. Guy- 
tavus, in perſon, at the bead of his Hotilla, ſuddeniy appears before Frede. 


| the ricſham, ⁊o here he forces all the defences of the harbour, and takes or deſtroys 
age, a large diviſion of the Ruſſian galley fleet, which was there ſiationed; burning 

war and deſtroying all the naval arſenals, fores, and magazines. Ruſſians having 
dern collected their force, the tide of ſucceſs by land and jea begins to turn againſt 
2d t0 the Suedes; who loſe every thing which they had gained in Carelia, and 
es ig 'are obliged to repaſs the Kymene with loſs. Sea-fights on the third and 
that Feurth of Fune. Raſb attempt upon Wybourg. Deplorable ſituation of the 
view Savedes; enclojed by all the united fleets of Ruſſia in the bay of Wybourg; and 
J the no communication open with the jea, but by a narrow ſtrait, which is ftrongly 


guarded by the enemy : and ſcarcely any means of deliverance left. Deſpe- 
rate and bloody fights on the third and feurth of July; the Scbedes endeaudur- 
eng to force their way through the narrow inlet, and then to evade the ſupe- 
rior force of the enemy in the open ſea, Prodi gious loſs of men and hips 22 
tained by the Sauedes in their eſcape. Dute of Sudermania, with the remain- 
der of bis ruined fleet, arrives at Sweabourg, Guſtavus, with his light 
feet, involved in fimilar danger; but though ſuſtaining great loſs, it is 
rot quite in proportion to that of his brother. Sudden and extraordinary 
reverſe of fortune. The king arriving at Swenk Sound, meets there the 
Pomeranian diviſion of galleys under colonel Cronſtadt : puts az ain 
immediately to fea, in order to intercept the Ruſſian light fleet under 
the prince of Naſſauz which are on their way to Frederi:jham, 


on the oth and 1oth of Fuly. Sudden and unexpetted peace between 
, Ruſſia and Sweden, Soms objervations on the cauſes and conſequences of that 
erent, King loaded with obloquy and reproach by his European allies for 
Vor. XXXIII. [M] . this 


Glorious and deciſive victory obtained by Guſtavus over the prince of Naſſau, 


por the enſuing campaign; as it 
0 W were intending to compel nature 
„ds give way to that invincible 
WE ith which he - hoped 

. i ardour, with whic ped to 
\ | 


| overcome the prodigious ſuperiority 


„of force he was conſtantly deſtined 
Y to encounter. : 
hr To give effect to his deſigns, he 
„oil principally upon the affection 
5 | of the commons, which he deter- 
"WE nined to ſecure by all means; and 
_ by drawing in the clergy as auxi- 
al haries, (who from the time of the 
" | reformation had been ſecluded from 
1 all other ſhare in public affairs than 

mac of merely fitting in the diet) 
be hoped to eſtabliſh ſuch a body 
” | of ſtrength within the kingdom, as 
wy W ſhould make him perfectly eaſy at 

„home; which could only be accom- 
1 pliſned by rendering him entirely 
= $ independent of the factious and tur- 
\o.; WT bulent nobility, by whom he well 
„% neue was generally deteſted; and 
4 ho had indeed, for a long ſeries 
„ 4 | of years, been in that moſt ſhametul 
* habit of betraying and ſelling the 
y 11 bonour and intereſts of their country 
hi „ Ito whatever foreign bidder they 
le could find, who would afford the 

most gold for the purchaſe. 

But this meaſure, however ex- 
= pedient 1t might appear for the pre- 
e bor. ſent, was a moſt dangerous expe- 
Piment; and the great number, the 
den i alt poſleſſions, and above all the 
aug ins unconquerable ſpirit of the 
Wobility, conſidered, could ſcarcely 
aber are been expected, upon any ra- 
cem 'onal principles, founded on a juſt 
coll ; mate of mankind, to produce ef- 
NM ets much leſs fatal, than thoſe 
_ lich have fince been unhappily 
be u, hewn in the event. ; 
3 It was among the king's pe- 


; uliar qualities, to be diſpoſed to 
1 the light of the greateſt obſtacles. 


2 . a 
he extraordinary ſucceſs which 
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had generally attended thoſe bold 
and ſadden meaſures, which, like the 
fire concealed in a flint, he had ſo often 
ſtricken out at the inſtant of occa- 


ſion, was ſuſficient to render him 


opinionative and obſtinate in adopt- 
ing and purſuing the immediate 
impulſes of that genius which had 
never forſaken him in any emer- 
gency. 
He opened his new ſcheme upon 
his return from Finland, by iſſuing 
a declaration, that all orders of the 
ſtate had an equal right to ſerve 
their country in all ſituations, for 
which they ſhould be found duly 
qualified by their abilities and 
talents: and that it was contrary to 
reaſon and propriety, that any order 
ſhould monopolize to itſelf the 
right of filling the high offices of 
the ſtate. Upon this new princi- 
ple of equalizing all the orders: of 
the ſtate, he ſummoned to his coun- 
cil an equal number of perſons from 
each; appointing to one departs 
ment two nobles, the counts Wacht- 
meiſter and Bonde; with whomwere 
Joined Meſſrs. Rogberg and Ulner, 


two commoners, or private citi- 


zens: this being the firſt known 


inſtance in the hiſtory of Sweden, 
in which ſuch an honour was con- 
ferred upon any perſon not nobly 
born. 'T he biſhop of Wolgaſt, with 
Mr. Alhman, who had been ſecre- 
tary to the houſe of peaſants in the 
laſt diet, and Mr. Hankanſon, bur- 


gomaſter of Carleicroon, were ap- 


pointed to another department. 
Similar arrangements were made in 
others. 

This bold innovation attached 
the people at large to the king, in 
a degree beyond what can well be 
imagined, and enabled him to carry 
on his preparations for war with a 
facility and effect which he could 
LMI 2 not 
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fot himſelf have expected. But it 

Was an unpardonabie blow to the 

pride, importance, and feelings of 
the nobility: while the wound thus 

inflicted, inſtead of clofing or heal- 

ing by time, continued to increaſe, 

feſter, and become every hour more 

gangrenous and incurable. 

Fhe ſtates granted the king 
every ſupport for the war, which 
the poverty of the country could 
poſibly bear. The aſſeſſments were 
very general and comprehenſive; 
they reached to perſons and to 
things. Every article of conſump- 
tion, as well as of luxury, every 
condition of life, was ſubjected to 
irs appropriate tax. Clergy, nobles, 
all orders were included. The 
minute reſources which now conſti- 
tuted the ways and means would ap- 
pear curious to the financiers of a 
rich country. Among the ſmaller 
articles, a watch in the pocket was 
Hable to a tax; but the wearer of 
two at one time, paid conſiderably. 
Horſes, oxen, and all animals ca- 
pable of affording profit or plea- 
ſure to their owners, were taxed; 
ind what ſeemed not a little pecu. 
Har, the nobility, who were obliged 


to furniſh quotas of horſes for the 


army, were obliged to pay a heavy 
tax of 21. 65. for every horſe which 
they thus devoted to the king's ſer- 
vice. The ſupplies were, every 
thing conſidered, greater than 
tould have been well expected; and 


conſiderably exceeded the grants of 


receding diets. They amounted 
to no leſs, if the ſtatements are 
right, than 1,649,0007. a year; 
which was a prodigious ſum for that 
country to afford. Some falvo's 
were made, that the recent extra- 
ordinary grants ſhould not be con- 
gde red as precedents in future, 

Some of the greater cities, As 
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roofs of their zeal and attachmey, 
boite, manned, and equipped gun. 
boats, which they preſented to the 
king; and likewiſe raiſed, clothed, 
and armed bodies of volunteers tg 
fupport him in the war. He . 
plied himſelf to the ſtates of Pony. 
rania for the loan of a million of 
rix-dollars, to be ſecured on the re. 
venues of that country: but wed 
not know the ſucceſs of this appl. 
cation. 

_ *Fhrough this cordial ſupport x 
home, with the further aid of the 


Turkiſh ſubſidy, which contribute! of enqui 
much, through the circulation of WW quality o 
much foreign filver dropped im fans, for 
the country, to diffuſe ſpirit and heavy ce 
vigour through all the departments attack o 
home and abroad, the king wa WW all their 


enabled to open the campaign it 
Finland unuſually early; and the 
Swedes actually commenced ther 


Vith all c 
ſucceſs, u 


; N ' vere cap 
operations in the month of Apr. . ſhock wa: 
Diſdaining to wait the motions d niſhment 
the enemy, a body of them pen. ceived w 
trated boldly into Ruſſian Savol, WF pidity of 
where they ſeemed to carry eren example, 
thing before them, and ſeized h fury and 
ftrong poſts, which were conſidered dignation 


as being of great importance 0 
both ſides with reſpect to tne futur 
operations of the war; beſides tabig 
ſome artillery, and making 2 ct 
ſiderable booty in arms, ammuth 
tion, ſtores, and other articles. 
This inroad, made fo near it 
capital, was peculiarly alarming 
Peterſburgh; nor was the dang! 
more regarded, than indignaui 
excited by the audacity of the 
ſalt. One of theſe poſts, nat 
Karnankoſki, lying on the bor 
of the lake Saima, was conſiden 
of ſo much conſequence, that a bat 
of ten thouſand of the beſt and d 
eſt troops in the vicinity of the 
tropolis, including a firong * 


being rep! 
with natic 
a keen ſer 
ſeemed et 
ple, all ce 
& Ruflians 1 
ſubmit to 

feated at t 
handful o 
according 
rage and 

of On the 
on the oth 
mined vale 
ceeded, J 
Ing the pa 
W tor about t 


nent of the guards, and ſupported 
as uſual! by a powerful artillery, 


W of general Ingelitrom and the prince 
ot Anhalt, not only to diſlodge the 
suvedes from this poſt, but to chaſe 
W them entirely out of the country, 


15 F and give them cauſe to beware of 
1 of WWW venturing to make fimilar inroads, 
„ Thc Swedes amounted only to 
e (0 WWE about three thouſand men; but they 
pl. WE were well entrenched, and their poſt 
| ſtrong; nor had they yet forgotten 
t WT the traditional hiſtory of thoſe times, 
' tie when they ſeldom took the trouble 
ute! of enquiring into the number or 
of 6 WW quality of their enemy. The Ruſ- 
Into fans, formed in three cloſe and 
2nd heavy columns, advanced to the 
ntsat attack of the entrenchments with 
all their native fearleſineſs, and 
20 10 WE with all the pride and confidence of 
d tit WR ſucceſs, which long habits of victory 
ter were capable of inſpiring. The 
Apri, WWW ſhock was dreadful; but to the aſto- 
2s « WW niſhment of the affailants was re- 
pene. WE ceived with a firmneſs and intre- 
vol, WE pidity of which they had known no 
eren example, and which baffled all the 
the fury and violence of the attack. In- 
ſidered WF dignation and ſhame at the idea of 
nce being repulſed by ſo inferior a force, 
füt with national pride, animoſity, and 
tab a keen ſenſe of the rivalihip which 
2 ch ſeemed eternal between both pea- 
mut A ple, all conſpired in prompting tae 
$, 8 Ruflians rather to periſh than to 
ear a ſubmit to the diſgrace of being de- 
ming & WWE feated at their own doors, by ſuch a 
Gang i handful of men. The action was 
ignaun accordingly renewed with all the 
the rage and fury that man is capable 
name | of on the one fide, and ſupported 
dor on the other with a cool and deter- 
n0ers mined valour which nothing ever ex- 
it bo ceeded. The engagement, conſider- 
and ing the paucity of the numbers, was, 
__ bor about two hours that it continued, 
Z 10 
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were diſpatched, under the conduct 
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the moſt deſperate, obſtinate, and 
bloody which we have known or 
heard of. The Ruſſians were at 
length as totally defeated as an ar- 
my could be, where the victors were 
not able to proſit by a purſuit. They 
left about two thouſand of their men 
dead upon the ſpot; and their mis- 
fortune was greatly aggravated by 
the loſs of the prince of Anhalt, of 
majar general Belboff, who com- 
manded the guards, with other 
oihcers of diſtinction, who fell in 
this bloody conflict. 

This action ſeems to have taken 
place on ſome of the days from the 
laſt of April to the ſecond of May, 


We are not informed whether the 
king was preſent; but from cir- 


cumſtances it may be conjeQtured 
that he was in another quarter. It 
may, however, with juſtice be ſaid, 
that neither the Swedes nor any 
other nation could, in the brighteſt 

eriods of their military renown, 
3 atchieved a more glorious ac- 
tion. It likewiſe fully demonſtrates 
that the rapid declenſion which had 
been ſuppoſed to have taken place 
in the martial genius of that nation, 
proceeded entirely from thoſe ever- 
ruinous conjoint cauſes of bad go- 


vernment and imbecility in com- 


mand, and not from any failure in 
the nature, or degeneracy in the 
character of the people at large. 

It was near or about the April 28th 
time that this action was PI 2 
fought that the king in 1798 
perſon croſſed the Kymene, and en- 
tered Ruſſian Finland. The Ruſſians 
were encamped round a ſtrong fort 
called Valkiala, where they were 
deeply entrenched, and well covered 
by every defence which art and na- 
ture combined were capable of af- 
fording. The enterprize ſeemed 
rather deſperate. The king, how- 
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ever, marched to the attack with 
his uſual confidence, and was received 
with no leſs intrepidity. The action 
was very ſevere, and laſted for ſeve- 
ral hours; but the impetuoſity of 
the Swedes was at length trium- 
phant, and ſurmounting all obſtacles, 
carried the entrenchments as well as 
the fort by ſtorm. This could not 
have been a cheap purchaſe; the 
accounts, however, ſtate, that the 
number of Swedes killed was not 
great; but that no ſmall number, 
including many officers, were wound- 
ed, through the continual ſhowers 
of grape-ſhot which were thrown 
from the batteries. This acquiſi- 
tion was rendered particularly grate- 
ful, as beſides the artillery and ſtores 
a large magazine of proviſions Was 
found in the place. | 
The Swedes took poſſeſſion of 
Wilmanſtrand and other places, and 
the king fixed his head quarters at 
Borgo, where he was to be joined 
by his fleet of gallies, and (notwith- 
ſtanding a violent contuſion he re- 
ceived in the ſhoulder at Valkiala) 
to take the command himſelf, and 
hoiſt the royal flag on board the 
Amphion. We are here to obſerve 
that the Ruſſian accounts of theſe 
tranſactiops are ſo directly contrary 
to thoſe of the Swedes as to be ir- 
reconcileable. By the former, the 
king is repreſented as being ſo re- 
peatedly defeated, that if they were 
real he muſt not only have been 
driven out of the Ruſſian territories, 
but his army entirely ruined; 
whereas ſucceeding as well as con- 
curring events ſhew the direct re- 
verſe to have been the caſe. We 
may well ſuppoſe, that, ſplit into 
ſmall divitions, as the nature and 
circumſtances of the country com- 
pelled the contending combatants, 
particularly the invaders, to be, a 


number of ſmall engagements, fem 
the time of their paſſing the Kymen, 
were continually taking place; ng 
can it be doubted, that ſuch an 
enemy as the Ruſſians were in {ons 
of theſe victorious. We muſt they 
preſume that theſe were magpnife! 
into ſplendid victories, and that 
others which had no exiſtence were 
fabricated, partly to allay the ap. 
prehenſions of the inhabitants of the 
metropolis, and partly to gratif 


their inveterate animoſity to the 


Swedes, by captivating accounts gf 


the prodigious carnage and defiryc. 


tion which was made of them. Such 
artifices are common, particularly 
when the enemy 1s near at hand, 
and very dangerous; the Ruſſian; 
from their great power, and the in. 
trinſic goodneſs of their armies 
have leis occaſion for applying to 
ſuch ſubterfuges than many others, 
The king ſeemed to have gained 
conſiderable advantages by his early 
commencement of the campaign; it 
being evident that the enemy were 
thereby in no ſmall degree ſurprizes, 
neither their fleets nor armies being 
in readineſs for ſo untimely and un- 
expected an encounter; for the 
grand fleet, compoſed of captil 
ſhips, being divided into next 


equal parts, they were ſtill in ther 


reſpective ' winter ſtations in the 
ports of Cronſtadt and Revel. And 
the duke of Sudermania having 
ſailed from Carleſcroon with ti 
Swediſh fleet, about the time that 


the land forees commenced tber 


operations in Finland and Savolay 
he thereby not only became {0 
maſter of the ſea for the preſet! 
but ſeemed to have it wuch in | 
power to prevent the junction of the 
two Ruſlian ſquadrons, without thet 
running the deſperate hazard of- 


or the other being intercepted and 
ſeparate 
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ſeparately attacked in the attempt. 
Nor were the Ruſſian galley fleets in 
a better ſituation, with reſpe& to 
the means of junction and mutual 
aſſiſtance. 
The duke's views, however, ex- 
tended to more deciſive and dan- 
gerous ſervice, than that of merely 
preventing the junction of the ene- 
my's ſquadrons. The plan was pro- 
bably not his own, for it was of a 
more deſperate nature than ſeemed 


to accord with his character. It 


was no leſs than an attempt to de- 
ſtroy the Ruſſian fleet in the fortified 
harbour of Revel; lined on all 
ſides, as it was, with batteries, and 
including a number of great and 
ſtrong ſhips (belides frigates) 
mounted with heavier metal than 
even their rates beſpoke, and ready 
equipped for battle. The ſcheme 
extended, along with the ſhips, tothe 
total deſtruction of that great naval 
arſenal, with all its decks, ſtores, 
and naval magazines whatever. 
May 13th Notwithitanding all 
/ * the formidable obſta- 
cles, and all the dangers which they 
had to encounter, the attack of the 
Swedes was ſo truly tremendous, 
as to call into action every poſſible 
exertion, and all the courage of 
therr ſtrongly guarded and protected 
enemy. We are ill informed as to 
the particulars; but the aſſailants 
ſeem to have penetrated into the 
very heart of the harbour, and to 
have maintained for ſeveral hours a 
moſt deſperate conteſt, in the centre 
ot the enemy's fire and ſtrength. 
It is indeed ſaid, that ſo far as ſea- 
manihip and valeur could confer 
national glory, the Swedes were 
entitled to no ſmall portion of it. 
In this ſtate of things, to a ſudden 
change of the wind, and to its riſing 
to a ſlorm towards the evening, they 


attribute the failure of the enter- 
prize; which they were then obliged 


to abandon with the utmoſt preci- 


pitation; the difficulty of getting 
out of the harbour becoming ſo 
great that it could not be effected 
without the moſt imminent danger, 
as well as ſome real conſiderable 
loſs. The Swedes loſt a 60 gun 
ſhip, which being diſmaſted was 
taken by the enemy ; another of the 
ſame force was wrecked, and the 
men being taken out, was ſet on 
fire. A third likewiſe ran on ſhore, 
but being got off, had the fortune 
to eſcape to ſea with the loſs of part 
of her artillery. Such was the iſſue 
of this very raſh enterprize, which, 
notwithſtanding the greatneſs of its 
object, could not perhaps be juſtified 
upon any principle of naval tactics, 
any more than of ſound judgment. 
Too much was certainly truſted to 
fortune, and ſhe had not hitherta 
in the courſe of the war afforded 
any great cauſe for relying on her 


favour. 


It would have been little ſuited 
to the king's character and diſpo- 
ſition to ſuppoſe that he was inac- 
tive, ata ſeaſon when his brother 
was engaged in ſuch ſevere and 
dangerous ſervice. With better 
fortune, on the ſecond day after the 
unſucceſsful attack upon Revel, he 
ſtruck a great and effective blow. 
A great diviſion of the Ruſſian 
5 fleet was ſtationed at Pre- 
dericſham, where they waited the 
junction of the other ſtill greater di- 
viſion, from Cronſtadt, to commence 
active operations, and where the 


forts and defences of the harbour 


were deemed fully competent to 
afford them the molt perfect ſecu- 
rity. The king, in the Amphion, 
at the head of his fleet of gallies, 
ſuddenly attacked the place with 
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irreſiſtible fury, ſtormed and forced 


the defences, took 38 veſſels, ſunk 
10 gun- boats, burnt 40 more, along 
with 3o tranſports loaded with pro- 
viſions; deſtroyed the docks, and 
burned all the ſtock of timber and 
ftores 'which had been accumulated 
for the building and equipping 
fleets of this nature. In a word, 
if the Swediſh accounts be not ex- 
aggerated, the loſs would have been 
deemed nearly irretricveable in any 
other country; but in that empire 
the reſourccs are fo vaſt, and all 
works of labour are executed with 
ſuch little expence or trouble to 
government, that probably little was 
thought of it. At Stockholm, how- 
ever, it was conſidered of ſuch im- 

ortance, as to occaſion the cele- 
bration of a ſolemn Te Deum; the 
portable trophies were exhibited 


with great parade, and a medal was 


ſtruck to commemorate the event. 
* The duke of Sudermania was 
ſaid to have had ſome other engage- 
ments with the Ruſſians during the 
remaining part of the month of May ; 
but the accounts are ſo confuſed 
and imperfect, that it would be uſe- 
teſs to attempt reciting them. If 
they really took place, they were 
only ſlight and diftant affairs, which 
produced no effect of any conſe- 
quence or value, and might be con- 
ſidered only as a prelude to a courſe 
of the moſt bloody and deſperate 
actions, of whici we have almoſt any 
Z ITE 
For the Ruſſians, having had time 
to recover from their ſurprize, and 
to collect their forces, the tide of 
ſucceſs ſoon turned againſt the 
Swedes, both by ſea and land; which 
indeed had uniformly been ihe cafe 
in the prog cſs of every campaign 
fince the war began, whatever ad- 
vantages the very brave exertions 


parate by the approach of night; 


Rufian accounts repreſented as 3 


of the latter might have produced jp 
its earlier part: but the diſparity gf 
force was too immenſe to admit that 
either valour or conduct, however 


nobly diſplayed, ſhonld be caps. 
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ble of ſupplying the deficiency, their ſhip 
The ftrong poſts which the Swedes be towed 
had gained in Savolax or Carelja The 8 
were accordingly ſoon recovered by ſhips and 
the Ruſſians; and as the former, ing the n 
notwithſtanding their inferiority, could pe 
made every where a moſt obſtinatc engagem 
reſiſtance, their loſſes in a number of far as we 
ſmall actions, none of which ſingly | the diſco 
ſeemed of much importance, became to have! 
in the aggregate very conſiderable, during { 
The retult was, that the Swedes . thing de 
were obliged to repaſs the Kymene, aduke's fl 
under circumſtances of great difi- WM to the C 
culty, diſorder, and danger, with the we have 
loſs of moſt, if not all of their ar. inferior! 
tillery. | 2 W Ruſſian 
While this diſmal change took MR circumft: 
place in the face of affairs a: WW with gre 
land, the duke of Sudermania of every 
fell in with the Cronſtadt nature o 
fleet, under the com- June 36, b Currents, 
mand of vice admiral Kvirſe. An WW to avoic 
engagement took place, and laſted WW adion; 
ſome hours, which brought out a MR abundan 
confeſſion, not before made, that the E ſeamen | 
Swediſh ſhips had already ſufferd moſt def 
ſo much, both in their hulls and ig. ging of 
ging, as to be at this time in verry WW Un thi 


bad condition for action, ſeveral of 
them being nearly unmanageable. 
They, however, fought with great 
courage; and the only diſadvantage 
which they attribute to the bad ſtate 
of their ſhips, was its diſabling them 
from forcing the enemy to a cloſe 
engagement: The ſucceſs of the 
action was in no degree decided, 
when the fleets were obliged to ſe- 
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flight; but the ſucceeding events 
ſoon ſhewed the contrary. The 
Ruſſian vice admiral Souchotin had 
a leg ſhot off in this rencounter ; 


| and the Swedes ſay, that two of 


their ſhips were ſo diſmantled as to 
be towed out of the line. 

The Swedes having refitted their 
ſhips and mended their rigging dur- 
ing the night, as much as the time 
could poſſibly admit, renewed the 
engagement in the morning. So 
far as we can judge from comparing 


| the diſcordant accounts, they ſeem 
to have had rather the. advantage 
during ſeveral hours, though no- 
W thing deciſive took place. The 
duke's fleet were ſuperior in number 
to the Cronſtadt diviſion, but, as 
ve have ſeen before, they were far 


inferior in point of condition. The 


W Rufian commanders, under theſe 
WE circumſtances, accordingly acted 


with great judgment in making uſe 


of every benefit, which the peculiar 


nature of that ſea, and of its winds, 


currents, ſhoals, and iflands afforded, 
to avoid being brought to cloſe 
adion; and our own naval hiſtory 
& abundantly teſtifies, that what our 
& ſcamen call a /ong-/bot fire is the 
= moſt deſtructive of any to the rig- 
© ging of ſhips. 


In this doubtful ſtate of things, 


: and in the very height of the con- 
flit, two Swediſh frigates were per- 
ceived crowding every ſail they 


could carry; and immediately after 


the Revel ſquadron came in ſight, 
& conſiſting of thirteen ſhips, in full 
chace of the frigates, but at the ſame 
ume bearing down directly, with the 
moſt eager expedition upon the rear 


of the Swediſh fleet, which was thus 


8 literally placed between two fires, 
No fituation could be more perilous. 
& 1twas impoſlible to form the weakeſt 
Lope of being able to withſtand ſuch 
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an additional force of freſh ſhips; 
and the finding any means of eſ— 


caping from the danger, diſperſed 


as the fleet was, and deeply in- 
volved in action, ſeemed to the full 
as hopeleſs; ſo that the Swediſh 
fleet was apparently encloſed in 
toils from which it could not be ex- 
tricated. 

At this critical moment, when the 
wiſhed- for conſequences ſeemed in- 
evitable, an expreſs was inſtantly 
diſpatched to convey the welcome 
news to Peterſburgh, where the 
inhabitants were greatly alarmeg 
by the fherce and doubtful conflicts 
which were taking place 1n its 
neighbourhood. 'The account, with 
all its circumſtances, and the par- 
ticular ſituation in which their enemy 
was involved, were immediatelꝭ pub- 
liſhed, and for ſeveral days all true 
Swedes trembled for the fate of the 
duke of S Jermania and his fleet; 


while the p 4blic in general, through 


all the ſurrounding and adjoining 
countries, conſidered them as cer- 
tainly loſt, 

But fortune, which has ever been 
ſuppoſed to hold ſupreme ſway in 
the affairs of war, ſeemed now for 
once diſpoſed to favour the Swedes. 
The details of circumſtances are very 
imperfect; but it appears, upon the 
whole, that a ſudden ſhift of the 
wind, ſeconded undoubtedly by ju- 
dicious manœuvres and bold exer- 
tions, enabled the duke of Suderma- 
nia to extricate himſelf from the 
danger in which he was involved, 
and to gain, on that very evening, 
a ſecure ſtation in the iſland of Bi- 


orko, where he either met with, 


or was ſpeedily joined by the king, 
with his flotilla, or fleet of gallies, 


gun-boats and frigates. At the ſame 


time that their ſuperior enemy, who 


ſo lately had deemed them a prey ſe- 


CUre 
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cure in their hands, were obliged to 
forego all their hopes and advan- 
tages, and to take a ſtation between 
that iſland and Peterſburgh, to pro- 
tet that capital from an aflault, 
which, notwithſtanding all the loſſes 
ſuſtained by the Swedes, was a mat- 
ter much apprehended. 

It ſeemed at this time as if the 
Swedes had been peculiarly deſtined 
no ſooner to have eſcaped from one 
imminent danger than to plunge 
themſelves into another ſtill greater, 
This deftiny was included in the 
wonderful activity of the king's 
mind, and a ſpirit of enterprize 
which no difficulties or, dangers 
could fubdue. It is poſſible that his 
fituation at the iſland of Biorko, 
which hes facing the narrow chan- 
nel that paſſes into the gulph or bay 
of Wibourg, might have had ſome 
ſhare in directing his views at this 
time to that city and port. There 
were, however, motives ſufficiently 
ſtrong for undertaking an enterprize 
againſt that place, ſuppoſing the de- 
fign was accompanied with a rea- 
fonable proſpect of ſucceſs. For a 
Karge diviſion of the Ruſlan galley- 
fleet lay in that port; and as Wy- 
bourg had been the ancient capital 
of Carelia before the erection of 
Peterſburgh, and lay within ſeventy 
Eng!1 miles of that place, the eclat 
which would have attended its re- 
duction, together with the alarm and 
terror which it muſt excite in the 
metropolis, were ſtrong inducements 
to the attempt, and would have been 
circumſtances highly flattering in 
the event. 

Under the influence of theſe mo- 
tives, and of that violent paſſion 
which ever operated upon the king, 
not only for emulating but for ri- 


vallins the mot renowned of his; 


predeceſiors in military glory, he 


determined upon the attack of Wy. 
bourg. The project was ſo full ( 
danger, the probabilities againſt jt 
ſucceeding ſo great, and the ruin 
which muſt attend its failure ſo cer. 
tain, that nothing leſs than the del. 
perate ſtate of his affairs could, 
upon any principle of military (il 
or calculation, in any degree jul. 
tify is adoption. But Guftayys 
paid little attention to calculations 
where they interfered with his de. 
ſigns. 

Preparatory to the attack on the 
port, though the number of land 
forces which he had on board the 
galley-fleet was ill calculated to ad- 
mit of being weakened by a diviſion 
he made a deſcent on the neighbour. 
ing coaſt of Carelia in perſon, with 
a part of his troops; his objects be. 
ing partly to diſtract and increase 
the terror of the enemy; partly to 
inveſt, ſo far as his numbers would 
permit, the city on the land fide; 
and partly to be in readine!s to join 
in the aſſault, if the fleet ſhould prove 
ſucceſsful. He divide! his force in. 
to two detachments, which purſued 
ſeparate courſes, and were each ſuc- 
ceſsful in routing and diſperſing, 
with their uſual vigour and promp- 
titude, ſuch ſmall bodies of Ruſtns 
as could in that dreary country on 
a ſudden be collected to oppole tbeit 
progreſs. | 

In the mean time the fatal even, 
which there was ſo much reaſon to 
expect, and ſo much cauſe to drezd, 
was to take place. The grand 
Ruſſian fleet under admiral Ticiit- 
ſchakoff, and the Cronſtadt diviſion 
of light gallies under the command 
of the prince of Nailau, haſtened ' 
the relief of their fellows, and q- 
peared ſuddenly before that nartef 
paſſuge, which we obſerved led 100 
the bay of Wy bourg. The Swedkn 
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beet were in the bay; and as there 
was no other communication with 
the ſea but through that inlet, and 
that being already poſſeſſed by the 
enemy, it might be literally ſaid that 
they were caught in a trap. In 
this moſt calamitous ſituation, no 
choice remained but to ſurrender to 
the enemy, to force their way out, 
or to periſh in the attempt. The ſe- 
cond condition was adopted, and 
the reſt left to be determined by for- 
tune or chance. 

The Ruſſians had placed four of 
their capital ſhips, and mounted 
with their heavieſt artillery, within 
the ſtrait, two on each fide, and in 


ſituations where the intricacies of 


the paſſage would lay the Swedes en- 
tirely open to their fire, Their grand 
fleet was drawn up in a line along 
the coaſt, on the outfide of the inlet, 
and at as near a diſtance as could 
with ſafety be taken, while their fri- 
gates and light fleet were ranged 
among the numerous Llands which 
lie nearer to the ſhore. 
july 3d The van of the Swedish 
34. fleet, commanded by ad- 
miral Modec, had the fortune, aſ- 
ſiſted by a favourable gale, to paſs 
the ſtrait without receiving any very 
eſlential damage, firing tt.cir broad- 
tides on each hand with great ſpirit 
and effect upon the ſtationed thips as 
they paſſed. Had this example been 
followed by the reſt of the fleet, it 
would have been fortunate ; but the 
vil deſtiny of the Swedes was now 
to prevail. The cannonade from the 
four ſhips had been fo powerful, and 
ſo admirably maintained, that it 
truck thoſe who were next to follow 
with awe; upon which the duke of 
dudermania adopted a deſign, the 
beſt calculated that could be con- 
ceived in ſuch circumſtances, which 
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was to remove the obſtacle entirely 
by burning the four ſtationed ſhips. 
This was accordingly attempted; 
but whether it proceeded from want 
of ſkill in thoſe who conducted the 
fire-ſhips, or from unavoidable acci- 
dent, it fo fell out, that inſtead of 
the enemy they fell aboard a Swediſh 
line of battle ſhip and a frigate, 
both of which were blown up. Such 
a dreadful misfortune, in the midft 
of a ſcene already ſo perilous, was 
ſufficient to ſtrike diſmay into the 
moſt undaunted hearts. It was im- 
poſſible that among ſucha number of 
men, where every individual was an 
equal partaker in the danger, and 
equally operated upon by the prin- 
ciple of lelf-preſervation, but that 
diſorder and confuſion muſt enſue. 
Every thing was afterwards done in 
a hurry, and every thing accord- 
ingly ill done. 
line, in their ſubſequent attempts to 
paſs the ſtrait, ſtruek upon the rocks, 
and were abandoned to the mercy of 
the enemy. The engagement laſted, 
in ſome manner or other, during the 
whole night, and through part of the 
ſucceeding day. When the Swedes 
had paſſed the ſtrait, they were cloſely 
purſued along the coaſt, and inceſ- 
ſantly attacked by their exaſperated 
enemy; and in this courſe loſt two 
line of battle ſhips more. The duke 


had the fortune to eſcape to Swea- 


burg, with the remains of his ruined 

fleet, on the evening of that day. 
The Swedes loſt eicher ſeven or 
eight ſhips of the line, (for there 1s 
a {hip difference 1n the oppoſite ac- 
count) from 64 to 74 guns, beſides 
ſeveral ſtout frigates, in this unfor- 
tunate affair. Another difference 
between theſe accounts is, that the 
Swedes ſay three or four ſhips were 
burat, which the Ruſhans aſſert 
were 
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were taken. The loſs on their ſide 
was inconſiderable, excepting in the 
four ſhips which ſo nobly maintain- 
ed the paſlage of the ſtrait, Theſe 
were nearly reduced to the ſtate of 
abſolute wrecks, and the ſlaughter 
en board them was proportioned to 
the havock which had been made 
on the veſſels. The few Engliſh 
oxicers in the Ruſlian ſervice had 
that regard ſhewn to their national 
character, as well as to their parti- 
cular ments, as to have the poſt of 
honour aſſigned to them on this oc- 
caſion. Moſt of them were em- 
ployed in this dangerous ſervice, 
and ſome purchaſed the honour at 
the expence of their lives. 

The galley feet, under the king, 
was in the moſt imminent danger, 
and its eſcape in any manner was 
a matter of aſtoniſhment. It did 
not, however, eicape without pay- 
ing the fine due to raſhneſs. Six 


of his gallies were taken, in which 


were eight hundred ſoldiers of his 
guards; ſixty of the ſmaller veſſels 
were taken or deſtroyed ; four of 
the oldeſt and beſt reg iments in the 
ſervice {ſuffered ſeverely; and ninety 
oflicers were killed, wounded or 
miſſing. It was computed that the 
Swedes loſt more than ſeven thou- 
ſand men in both engagements. 
But the ſucceſſion of bloody ac- 
tions was now fo quick, and the 
tranſition of ſcenery ſo unexpected 
and ſudden, that we ſeem rather to 


be wandering in the regions of old 


romance, than reading a ſober nar- 
rative of late tranſactions. 

It was on the 3d and 4th of July 
that the calamitous affair at Wy- 
bourg took place; Which, with the 
former loſs at Revel, ſeemed irre- 
trievably to ruin, and indeed nearly 
to annihilate the Swediſh naval 
power, at leaſt with reſpect to any 
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purpoſes that related to the preſey 
war. It was probably on the xt, 
that the king, with the remainder q 
his galley flect, arrived at, or ; 
might more properly be {aid eſcape 
to, Swenk Sound. Here he found the 
Pomeranian diviſion of his light 
fleet, under the command of M. de 
Cronſtadt, being his laſt reſource, and 
which had the happy fortune df 
not being involved in the genen 
ruin, by its late arrival during his 
abſence. Inſtead of being diſmag. 
ed by loſs, or his ardour quelled by 
diſaſter, this magnanimous prince, 
whoſe unconquerable ſoul ſeemed to 
rile fuperior even to the power of 
fortune, inſtantly adopted the bold 
deſign of attempting to retrieve his 
affairs, by giving ſuch a ſignal bloy 
to the enemy, as would at leaſt ef. 
face the memory of the late dil. 


graces, if 1t could not entirely re- 


medy their effect. 

With this view the king did not 
loſe an inſtant in ſupplying the re. 
mainder of his own ſquadron wid 
proviſions and ammunition, and in 
putting the veſſels in the beft con- 
dition that could be done on a ſud- 
den. He was no leſs expeditious in 
putting immediately to ſea; his ob- 
ject being to intercept the prince of 
Naſſau, who with the Cronſtadt 
and Wybourg diviſions was on his 
way to Fredericſham. This was 
an arduous attempt, for beſides that 
the Ruſſians (from certain peculiar 
cauſes, which we have heretofore al- 
ſigned) are better calculated for 
this ſpecies of warfare than an) 
other people, the prince, from hi 
long experience, and great ad 
conſtant ſucceſs againſt the Otto 
mans and Swedes, had acquired i? 
reputation of being the firſt com- 
mander in Europe in conducting 
this kind of bloody combat. n 

| he 
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The king had not much time 
to loſe in waiting for his ene- 
my. On the Sch the hoſtile fleet 
appeared in ſight, the king being 
between them and the ſhore. It 
was not poſſible that they could 
avoid being ſurpriſed at perceiving 
him. He went himſelf, with colo- 
nel Cronſtadt, to take a view of their 
poſition and numbers, and found 
them in every reſpect formidable. At 

nine o'clock, the next 
July gth. morning the prince ad- 
vanced upon the king's fleet, which 
was already drawn up in order of bat- 
tle, the main body being commanded 
by. colonel Stedinck ; the right 
wing by colonel Torningi; and the 
left by colonel Hielmſtierna. I: is 
a matter of obſervation that all 
theſe commanders were land- of- 
fers. 

The king himſelf, who was al- 
ways in the heat of every action, 
was this day on board the Sera- 
phim galley, and gave the ſignal 
for a general engagement. A fu- 
rious conflict now-commenced. The 
wings were firſt engaged. 
enemy came on with great fierce- 
neſs, and ſupported a moſt tremen- 
dous fire, both of cannon and ſmall 
arms; but they were ſo warmly re- 
ceived, and the reſiſtance continued 
with ſuch firmnets, that about noon 
their left wing began to recoil.— 
Both ſides about this time received 
reinforcements, upon which the Ruſ- 
ſian left wing returned to the 
charge, and the fight was renewed 
through the Whole extent of the 
line with the utmoſt fury. About 
four o'clock ſome of the Ruſſian 
larger gallies quitted their line, 
others ſtruck their colours, and 
others foundered. Several were 
taken. The beaten enemy, how- 


ever, continued firing till ten in the 
4 


Swedes at eleven o'clock. 


The 
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evening; when their object ſeems 
to have been to get under way and 
diſperſe. In this courſe, ſome run 
on the ſhoalò, and ſtruck their co- 
lours. The darkneſs of the night 
put a ſtop to the firing of the 
The 
night was ſpent in removing the 
priſcners, and taking poſſeſſion of 
the veſſels that ſtruck. _ 

At three in the morning the vie- 
tors renewed the action. A, Ruſ- 
ſian frigate, and a number of ſmall 
craft, were ſoon taken. The van- 
quiſhed retreated on all ſides, and 
ſet fire to their ſtranded ſhips.— 
They were purſued without inter- 
miſſion tiil ten at night. The Swedes 
took forty-five of their veſſels, 
with conſiderable artillery, and a 
multitude of trophies. We may 
judge what extraordinary artillery 
this ſort of veſlels carried, by 
knowing that two forty-pound brats 
mortars were among the trophies ; 
and that the cannon carried in ge- 
neral from 24 to 30 pounds ball; 
it is obſervable that howitzers held 
a more than common proportion in 
theſe liſts. The priſoners amount- 
ed to about 4,500; of whom 210 
were officers. The number of veſ- 
ſels ſunk and burnt could not be ex- 


actly aſcertained, but the wrecks 


and veiliges of ruin, upon a long 
line of coaſt, were very numerous. 
The loſs of the Ruſſians in men muſt 
have been prodigious: but no cal- 
culation can be made of it. The 
Swedes loſt but a few veſſels; and 
their loſs in men was more mode- 
rate than could well be conceived, 
confidering the deſtructive and 
bloody nature of theſe mixed and 
peculiar combats. 

Thus were the Ruſſians at length 
defeated, partly, it may be ſaid, on 
their own element, and entirely in 

| their 
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their own favourite manner of fight- 
Ing, in which they were deemed 
irreſiſtible; ſo that as the Swedes 
formerly taught them to conquer 
by land, they now in return taught 
the Swedes to beat themſelves in 
this new ſevere mode of deciding 
the fortune of war. The prince of 


Naſſau likewiſe, who had rege 


himſelf highly on being the king of 
Sweden's direct adverſary, and who 
ſhewed ſome evident wack 

tation on his ſucceſſes againſt him, 
was now Compelled to lower his 
creſt, and to reſign his laurels to a 
ſuperior foe, The ſcanty provi- 
fion ſince made for him by the court 
of Peterſburgh, the uſual magnifi- 
cence, expence, and liberality of 
that court being conſidered, ſuffi- 


ciently ſhews that this misfortune 


ſerved much to wear away the me- 
mory of his former exploits. In- 
deed few things could have gone 


nearer to the heart of the empreſs ' 


than this defeat. 
It was undoubtedly among the 


moſt extraordinary reverſes of for- 


tune known in modern hiſtory; eſ- 
pecially conſidering it to be a naval 
action, and the general ruin which 
had ſo recently fallen upon every 
denomination and part of the Swe— 
diſh fleets, excepting merely the 
Pemeranian light ſquadron. 

While we cannot avoid admiring 
the invincible courage and the un- 
broken ſpirit of enterprize in the 
king, which roſe ſuperior to every 
ſtroke of fortune, too much praiſe 
cannot be beſtowed on the valour 
and firmneſs ſo nobly difplayed by 
his troops; which, on both ele- 
ments, in all the unequal trials, and 
all the dangerous ſervice of the paſt 
and the preſent campaign, every 
where contending with a force infi- 
nitely ſuperior, never was, and never 


s of oſten- 
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can be exceeded by thoſe of ary 
nation; and ſufficiently ſhewed, thy 
if it had not been for the diſaffeQin 
and treachery of his nobility and 
othcers, in the firſt campaign, Ru. 
fia would have found a much mor 
formidable enemy in Guſtavus, thin 
that untimely and fatal check after. 
wards permitted him to prove. In 
fact, notwithſtanding the vaſt power 
and the prodigious armies of that 
empire, it is probable that Ruſfiz, 
for many years back, has not owed 
much leſs of her ſucceſs to political 
intrigues, and to her peculiar talent, 
of exciting internal diſſention and 
outward diſunion among her neigh. 
bours, than to the force or terror of 

her arms. | | 
But, ſplendid and glorious as this 
victory was, except in extricating 
him from immediate danger, it waz 
not capable in its effect of much bet- 
tering the king's condition. He had 
not a ſufficient army to profit by it; 
and his navy, which for its number was 
a very good one, was totally ruined, 
Sweden, which had ſtrained every 
nerve in ſupport of the war, was 
worn down by its enormous expen- 
ces; theſe, as uſual, far exceeding, 
not only all previous calculations, 
but whatever could have been 
thought poſſible, even after making 
a large allowance for contingencies, 
Her loſs of mien had been likewiſe 
great; a loſs which ſhe could neatly 
as ill ſpare, as ſhe could that of her 
treaſure. This victory, and even 
the preceding unfortunate actions, 
produced, however, one effect, of 
much greater importance than 
might at firſt view be conceived. 
They ſerved effectually to cure, or to 
remove, that ſupercilious contemp!, 
andthat extreme hauteur, with which 
the empreſs had long been in tht 
habit of treating and of affecting to 
conſider 
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once, but, ſeemingly in 
fortune, continued in repeating; and 
| ſhe ſaw, that from his nearneſs and 


consider the king upon all occa- 


ons; and which deſcended to the 
prince of Naſſau and others of her 
commanders, without at all loſing 

thing by the way. | 
1 if real, or their 


W expreſſion, if not, were now totally 


altered. The empreſs perceived 
and felt, that ſhe was contending 
with a molt formidable adverſary ; 


W whoſe courage and abilities would 


ever render him dangerous. He 


W was the firſt and the only enemy 
W who, from its foundations being laid, 
bad ever excited alarm or ſpread 


terror in her capital ; and this he 
not only ſucceeded in 1 
eſpite of ill 


his great qualities, no ſuperiority of 


power might at all times be ſuffici- 


ent to guard againſt the ſudden ef- 
fects of his undaunted ſpirit and bold 


enterprize. It may likewiſe be well 


imagined that a woman of her cha- 
racter could not avoid being impreſ- 
fed with reſpect by the extraordinary 
acts, and even feel ſome ſympathy, 
though an enemy, in the heroiſm of 
this ovular prince. 

Theſe ſentiments, together with 
the political motives by which they 
were accompanied, undoubtedly 
contributed much to bring about 
that ſudden and moſt unexpected 
peace which was now to aitoniſh all 
Europe, between theie contending 
nations, whoſe long-eſtabliſhed en- 
mity and rivalſhip would ſeem al- 
molt deſtined to be perpetual, if any 
thing on this earth could be ſo. But 
there was another political motive, 


ich perhaps operated more forci- 


bly upon the court of Peterſburgh 
than thoſe we have already ſtated. 
All Europe had ſeen, with ſome de- 


= &'<c of wonder, but none of appro- 
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bation, the extreme havughtineſs 
with which that court had inflexibly 


perſevered, in diſdainfully rejecting 


all the propofals for mediating a 


peace with the Ottomans, which 


were made by the allicd powers. 
The terms in which this rejection 
was generally conveyed, approached 
much more nearly to inſult, than to 
the conciliatory or friendly language 
uſually eftabliſked among powers 
who are in an equality of condition, 
and who reciprocally cultivate 
neighbourly good offices. The 
« empreſs makes war, and makes 
« peacc, when ſhe pleaſes, without 
« conſulting any other power.“ 
— * She is not to be diftated to,” — 
« She will not permit any interfe- 
« rence whatever in the management 
« or government of her affairs.“ 
Such was the general ſtile of the 
official language which iflued from 
the court of Peterſburgh. 

It was at the time iuppoſed, and 
probably juſtly, that if the empreſs 
failedinthe proſecution of ker grand 
ſcheme, of driving the Turks entire- 
ly out of Europe, and placing her 
grand-fon Conſtantine upon the 
throne of the ancient Greek empe- 
rors, her next favourite object, and 
not much leſs dear to her, was, to 
erect the noble provinces of Molda- 
via, Walachia, and Beſſarabia into 
an independant ſovereignty, for her 
great favourite, prince Potemkin; 
whoſe perſonal influence and vaſt 
power, already nearly ſupreme, had 
long ſpread jealouſy and alarm, if not 
through the empire, atleaſt through 
the court, and among the principal 
nobility. The great and conſtant 
oppoſition which ſhe met with from 
the allies, was undoubtedly the cauſe 
which induced the empreſs at length 
to abandon this deſign; and in the 
place of an independent ſovereignty 

in 
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in theſe provinces, to ſooth Potem- 
kin's ambition for the preſent by 
appointing him Hetman of the Coſ- 
ſacks, an office of the greateſt truſt and 
power in the empire, which likewiſe 
carried in ſome ſort the ſemblance 
of ſovereignty; and wlich had 
never before been filled up ſince the 
days of the celebrated Mazeppa. 
But in what regarded Ockzacow, the 
Crimea, Black Sea, and all other 

ints of her claim, ſhe perſevered 
in maintaining the ſame inflexible 
obſtinacy. This was ſo much reſent- 
ed by the allied powers, and the dif- 
ferences upon the ſubject roſe to 


ſuch a pitch, that Ruſſia was on the 


point of being involved in a war 


with Great Britain and Pruſſia; 


which was indeed only prevented 
by the powerful oppoſition and cla- 


mour which was raiſed in England 
againſt the intentions of govern- 


ment. a | 
If that event had taken place at 


a certain period, Sweden, which was 


already a ſore thorn in the fide of 
Rufia, would have become not only 
an equal but a ſuperior enemy, 
Placed by his ſituation on the only 
vulnerable ſide of that country, and 
ſupported by Engliſh fleets and 
Pruſſian armies, the heroic king 
would have been enabled to carry 
fire and ſword into the very heart 
of the empire; and poilibly to pro- 
duce one of thoſe extraordinary re- 
volutions, for which that govern- 
ment has ever been ſo remarkable: 
an event for which many thought 


the people were at that time fully 


ripe, It is then eaſily ſeen of what 
vail importance it was to the court 
of Peterſburgh to draw off Sweden 


from an alliance, which was capa- 


ble of producing ſuch dangerous 
conſequences; at the ſame time, 
(taough comparatively a ſmall con- 


ſideration, yet a very favour 
one) that it would enable thx 
court to perſevere in its natie 
haughtinel with reſpect to the 
other allies. 

Immediately, or at leaſt very ſee. 
dily after the late victory, a direg 
private intercourſe between the en. 
preſs and the king ſeems to have 
been commenced; It is very pro 
bable that the general heads of ac. 
commodation were thus ſettled he. 
tween the principals themſelves: 
nor is it leſs probable (and it ha; 
been aſſerted) that it was in the fir 
inſtance laid down as a rule, that 


the allies on either ſide were not to be 


conſulted, nor any mediation what. 
ever referred to, but that the peace 
ſhould be the immediate act, and 
proceed from the ſpontaneous will 
of the parties, without foreign ad- 
vice or conſultation; this equally 
ſuiting the pride of one, and the 
peculiar circumſtances of the other, 
with reſpect to thoſe allies whom he 
was now unexpectedly deferting. | 
is likewiſe to be obſerved, that th 
empreſs was as little pleaſed or fe- 
tisfied with the conduct of her ally 
Leopold, as the king was with that 
of Great Britain or Pruſſia. 
General Ingelſtrom, on the part 
of Rufha, and the lieutenant gere. 
ral Baron d' Armfeldt on that d 
Sweden, were, without loſs of time, 
appointed to confer and ſettle tie 


terms of peace. They met on ti: 


banks of the Kymene, in A large 
tent erected for the purpoſe berwee 
the advanced poſts of the two hoſtie 
camps, on the plain of Werela. 4 
the commiſoners had not much 
buſineſs to ſettle, and thei; prince 
pals were equally eager fora ſpeech 
accommodation, the negoc laue 
could not be tedious. A ſuſpeniol 


of arms was immediately agreed 
01 
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on ; and ſhortly after 
Auguſt 14th. the terms of four 
were concluded and ſigned, the ra- 
tifications being to be exchanged 
in fix days. This new treaty placed 
matters exactly in the ſame ſtate 
they had been before the war, All 
the ancient treaties, or more pro- 
perly thoſe which had been con- 
cluded ſince the reign of Charles 
the Twelfth, were renewed and 
confirmed. If any change at all 
took place, it was only with reſpect 
to the recognition, or perhaps far- 
ther ſpecification, of a clauſe in one 
of the earlieſt of thoſe treaties, by 
which the Swedes were to be al- 
lowed to purchaſe corn free from 
duties in Livonia, whenever that 
commedity exceeded a certain price 
in their own country; a condition 
which Ruſſia had hitherto made lit- 
tle ſcruple of violating upon the 


| moſt trying and diſtreſſing occa- 


ſions. The frontiers were to be 
placed exactly in the ſame ſtate 
they had been before the war. 

It will afford no cauſe of ſurprize 
that the peace occaſioned much joy 
at Stockholm, when it is known 
that the public rejoicings at Pe- 
teriburgh were carried to an ex- 
treme, which ſeemed little conſiſt- 
ent, either with the pride of that 
court, or with the contempt with 
which they had ſo recently affected 
to regard and treat their late adver- 


lary and new friend. Among other 


inſtances of this, a grand Te Deum 
was performed in the great church 
of that city, to aſſiſt at the celebra- 
tion of which the empreſs came in 
perſon from her country palace, as 
ad the grand duke, and all the 
other members of the imperial fa- 
muy, from their reſpective reſi- 
vences; the whole court being for 
hat day and night in the utmoſt 
You, XXXIII. 


[193 
ſplendour of what is called gala; 
while the capital was ſhining with 
illuminations, and te-echoing with 
acclamations of joy. 
ficence likewiſe with which the em- 
preſs honoured and rewarded the 
negociators on both ſides who con- 
cluded the peace, ſufficiently teſti- 
fied how much ſhe found herſelf in- 
tereſted in that event. 4 
Few incidents could have more af- 


fected the general face of affairs in 


Europe than this unexpected peace; 
but it particularly deranged, and in 
a great meaſure overthrew, the 
ſyſtem of politics purſued by the 
king of Pruſſia for the laſt two or 
three years; and in the purſuit of 
which he had been guilty of ſome 


capital faults, little compatible with 


the character of a great ſtateſman, 
'That prince was too full of refine- 
ments in his policy and conduct, and 
was fo flow in his deciſions, that it 
carried the appearance of irreſolu- 
tion. By the firſt error he loſt that 
character of ſincerity, openneſs, and 
fair dealing, ſo eſſentially neceſſary 
to princes and ſtateſmen, (even in- 
dependent of all moral motives) for 
the mere furtherance, and bringing 
to happy iſſue, their political purſuits. 
With reſpect to the ſecond, the tone 


of menace which he aſſumed early 


in the diſputes with Auſtria and Ruſ- 
ſia, the perpetual diſplay of his mili- 
tary force and preparations, with the 
continual movements of his armies, 
(which muſt have occaſioned an ex- 
pence in ſome degree approaching 
to that of actual war) undoubtedly 
produced ſome conſiderable effect in 
the beginning. But when it was at 
length diſcovered that theſe terrific 
appearances were totally harmleſs, 
and were followed by no correſpond- 
ing effect, and that his adverſaries, 
to uſe a common phraſe, came to 
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know their man, then neither high 
language, nor the movements of a 
Pruſſian army, produced any more 
effect than the common exerciſes of 
a review, This was particularly the 
reſult with reſpect to his great an- 
tagoniſt of Ruſſia, who ſoon form- 
ing a true eſtimate of the real 
weight or value which ſhould be 


aſſigned to theſe threats or appear- 


ances, ſeemed afterwards to treat 
them with the moſt ſovereign con- 
tempt. He! 

It was by this fort of conduct, 


the alliance, with reſpect to the 
making of any ſucceſsful imprefion 
upon Ruſſia, after all the wonderful 
exertions which he had made in the 
common cauſe, irrecoverably de- 
tached from it through her own 
fault, who ſuffered this moſt uſeful 
ally to be reduced nearly to the 


ſtated ; while his victories, his con- 


tinual bold enterprizes, his defeats, 


and his prodigious loſſes, were in- 


diſputable records of the energy 
with which he conducted the war, 
and of the unequalled hazards and 
dangers to which he had, for ſolong 
a time, continually expoſed his per- 
ſon, his brave troops, and even his 
country, in the purſuit. He recri. 
minated with much point and ſeve. 
rity, as well as juſtice, upon the 
conduct of the allies, who had for 


time; vet through that long period 
of continual and unequal confi, 
attended as it was with various for- 
tune, and frequently oppreſſed and 
overborne as he was by irreſiſtible 
force, until he was at Jength ſhut 
up in the bay of Wybourg, from 
whence (though he there loſt a no- 
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| three years, with the coldeſt indif. i 8 

| by a ſyſtem of procraſtination and ference, beheld him contending Vas {ll 
Pj tergiverſation, that the court of againſt a ſuperiority of force, of greateſt 
3 Berlin now found her politics at which there were few examples, aud i day 
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i. the obloguy which was thrown up- had paid to Sweden for the p. AO 


wer to 
and to it 
WU its utn 


on the king of Sweden for this ſhawe- 


port of the war, the parties Weite 
ful deſertion, as it was called, of lis 


tranly bound by treaty, not to c-. 


allles; a charge to which were added 
the moſt reproachful epithets, Guf- 
tayus vindicated Jus conduct upon 
the grounds which we have lately 


clude a Peace, but by mutual per” 
ticipation and conſent ; fo that with 
reſpect to the Turks, it wes an 
defenſible and ſhameful viola 


of 


W thing co 
and abhe 


aſeneſs 


| of compact and public faith. The 
news of the peace accordingly ap- 
peared ſo incredible at Conſtanti- 
A nople, that at firſt it was not be- 


! lieved ; but when the account was 
0 | {9 well confirmed as to leave no 
; room for the poſſibility of doubt, 
8 rothing could exceed the ferment 
i. We which it excited in that capital. 
i. We The Swedes had uſt before . been 
be. mong the moſt favoured of the 
the Chriſtian nations; Guſtavus was 
for held as a hero, ſcarcely ſecond to 
Hf. Charles the L wel fch, whoſe character 
5 | was ſtill held by the Turks in the 
c, greateſt veneration. It was only a 
ood bew days before the intelligence of 
15 E this fatal ſtroke was received, that 
55 an uncommonly fine and valuable 
bort Ciamond, which had been ſent by 
rod WW Cuſtavus, was preſented to the grand 


gid, | feignior. Both the reſident Swe- 


or- diſh miniſter, and the bearer of the 
| ans WW preſent, were not only received and 
1:ble ME treated with peculiar marks of diſ- 
fur ME fiction and honour, but had mag- 
on niacent pecuniary preſents beſtowed 


on them; while nothing could ex- 


a no- 

rance ceed the marks of applauſe, appro- 
ucelr 1 bation, and even ſeeming affection 
ſhip E which they received from the popu- 
. U . 


hee; who appearing to forget their 


Apr ancient pride, bigotry, and animoſi- 
lies, are reported to have hailed the 

more Jedes as their Chriſtian brothers. 

- -os All theſe circumſtances, all theſe fa- 
£4 g \ourable ſentiments, all the ſtrong 
- were Opinions founded on the honour and 
ben heroiſm of the king, as well as on the 
Beds WY native honeſty and generous ſidelity 
pon for which the nation had ever been 
e ub. enen ned, only ſerved now ſtill far- 
* ber to aggravate the publie mind, 
—_— be to increaſe the preſent ferment 
al par its utmoſt pitch. In a word, no- 


ding could exceed the indignation 
F pe abhorrence, which this act of 
leneſs and treachery, as they deem- 


tl 
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ed it to be, produced in the court and 


government, as well as with the pub- 


lic. The loweſt populace at Coff= 


ſtantinople became ſo outrageous on 


this occaſion, that it was dangerous 


for ſome time for a Swede to appear ' 


in the ſtreets. | 


We have already ſhewn the inac- 
tivity of the Ruſſian armies on the 
borders of the Danube, during the 


ſummer, and uſual ſeaſon of action, 
in the year 1790; and likewiſe, that 
this ination proceeded from politi- 
cal and not from military cauſes, 
It, however, ſo proved in the event; 
that this delay of hoſtihty was of the 
utmoſt advantage to the Ruſſians, 
and that few circumſtances could 
have been more fatally ruinous to 
their enemy. For the former, ha- 
"ou directed all their views to the 
proſecution of a winter campaign, 
the Aſiatic troops, who formed the 
bulk of the Ottoman armies, had, 


according to their eftabliſhed cuſ- 


tom, at the approach of that ſeaſon, 
ail repaſſed the Helleſpont, and re- 
turned to their native countries. 
'Thus the European Turks were left 
ſingly to contend with the whole 
force of Ruſſia; nor were the former, 
though brave in the higheſt ſenſe 
that the term can be underftood, at 
all to be compared in point of har. 
dineſs to the Ruſhan ſoldiers. For 
theſe having been bred in thoſe fro- 
zen Hyperborean regions, compara- 
tively to whoſe rigour the ſeverities 


of a Thracian winter, which were ſo 


dreadful to the ancients, appeared 
to be a ſort of ſummer, they even 
preferred a winter campaign on the 
Danube to one in any other ſeaſon; 
at the ſame time that their enemies 
were torpid with the cold, and from 
their habits incapable of with- 


ſtanding the keenneſs of the outward 


air 
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During this ſtate of ination on 
the Danube, a Ruſſian piratical ſqua- 
dron in the Archipelago, which had 
done infinite miſchief in thoſe 
iſlands, beſides greatly impeding the 
trade to the Porte, particularly that 


from Egypt, which was more valua- 


ble. than any other, was at length 
totally deſtroyed, through the un- 


daunted courage, or barbarous fero- ' 


City, as it was called, of the Alge- 
rines ; a race of men, who ſetting 
all laws at defiance, diſdained to be 
frightened by names or by prophe- 
cies. The. Ruſſian adventurers, 


who were joined by others of all 


the ſurrounding. countries, beſides 
repeatedly re-plundering the ſmaller 
iſlands in general, had, under the 


conduct of a major Lambro, ſeized 


entirely on that of Zia, where they 
erected fortifications, and hired a 
body of Albaneſe ſoldiers for their 
defence, and for ſecuring the future 
poſſeſſion of the iſland. 2 
Seven Algerine cor- 
May18th, b andindeedia 
| might be ſaid generouſ- 
ly, undertook to reſcue the Archi- 
pelago from the enormities commit- 
ted by their fellow depredatorsz and 
being joined by ſome Turkiſh veſ- 
ſels, which were, however, of little 
uſe in the action, attacked the Ruſ- 
ſian ſquadron with iuch irreſiſtible 


1790. 


fury, that after making a great 


ſlaughter of them, and ſinking two of 
their beſt veſſels, they forced them 
to run the reſt on fhore, and ſet fire 


to them, to prevent their being 


taken. Major Lambro was himſelf 


wounded, and eſcaped on ſnore with 
his officers, and not without danger 
and difficulty, in a boat. Thus the 
Algerines effectually perſormed the 
ſervice they had undertaken, and 


ficed the iſlands and the Turkish 


"4 
7 «a +. wt 
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trade from all farther depredz. 
tion. 

During the ſtage of inaction which 
prevailed on the borders of the Da. 
nube, the Turks made an unſucceſ. 
ful attempt to penetrate into the 
Ruſhan provinces on the fide of Aſa; 
hoping at leaſt to make ſuch a diver. 
fion as might be the means of dray. 
ing part of their attention, and per. 
haps of their forces, from the grand 


| ſcene of action. On this deſign, the 


ſeraſquier Batal Bey, a Batha of 
three tails, had. advanced with an 
army of forty thouſand men from 
Anapa, and entered into the Ruf- 
ſian territories or conqueſts, But 
prince Potemkin, having received 
early information of this defign, had 
already taken meaſures to defeat it, 
by ordering the Ruſſian forces on 
the borders of the Cuban, and the ſide 
of Caucaſus, to aflemble and rep] 
the enemy. 
Batal Bey had juſt 
paſſed the 5 Cu- OR. toth, 
ban, when he was immediately en- 
countered by the Ruſſian army under 
general Herman. 'The ſuperiority 
of the Turks was ſaid ta be great, 
but their uſual fortune ſtill cloſely 
adhered to them. They were con. 


pletely and totally routed ; their ge- 


neral, and all his principal officer, 
made priſoners ; their artillery, 
amounting to above thirty pieces 
with their whole camp, tents, bag. 
gage, proviſions, ammunition, ever 
thing belonging to the army, Vi 
taken. The Ruſſian account of it 
action is indiſtinct: we may hon 
ever gather from it that either! 
ſurprize or an ambuſcade contributel 
ſomething to this very cheap an 
deciſive victory. | 

Some naval actions, which tos 
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Turks in the Bleck Sea, are ill re- 
lated, and would be of little ac- 
count if it were otherwiſe? In one 
of theſe, it is ſaid, that a Turkiſh 
dip being ſurrounded by ſeveral 
Ruſlian, and the captain ſeeing it 
impoſible to eſcape, ne boldly grap- 
pled one of the largeſt of the ene- 
my's ſhips, and ſetting fire to the 
powder-room, blew both up toge- 
ther. In another, where the Ruſ- 
fans claimed a complete victory, the 
captain baſha, who commanded 
againſt them, had, on his return to 
Conſtanti aople, the title ot Gazz, or 
Conqueror, beſtow2d on ham by the 
orand fignior, which was the great- 
eſt honour that could be confer- 
red. 

It was not till late in October 
that the Ruſſian armies under the 
princes Potemkin, Repnin, and ge- 
neral Suwarow, began to be in mo- 
tion. Their movements and prepa- 
rations ſoon, ſhewed their determi- 
nation of making a vigorous winter 
campaign. Iſmailow, on the Da- 
nube, with the ſtrong fortreſs of Brai- 
low, which would complete the con- 
queſt of Wallachia, were their imme- 
diate objects; and their more remote 
were, upon the reduCtion of theſe 
two places, to paſs the Danube, as 
general Romanzow had done 1n the 
former war; and carrying fire and 
ſword into the heart of the Ottoman 
dominions, to compel the Porte, be- 
fore it could poſſibly recal its Aſiatic 
forces, 'to abandon its european 
hopes and connections; and to gratify 
the ſuperb pride ot the Empreſs, by 
accepting ſuch terms of peace as ſhe 
pleaſed to grant, without the inter- 
terence or mediation of any other 
power, 

Nothing could be more favourable 
to the execution of theſe deſigns 
han the deplorable condition at this 


Lag 


[197 
time of their enemy, every Circum- 
ſtance of whoſe fituation they were 
perfectly acquainted with. For the 
uſually great Ottoman army, under 
the conduct of the grand vizir him- 
ſelf, was ſo miſerably reduced, not 
only by the departure of the Aſiatics, 


but by the deſertion of their Euro- 


pean forces, as to be eſtimated at 
only about 38,00 men. To com- 
prehend the cauſe of this extreme 
weakneſs, we are to take notice, that 
the bulk of the Ottoman armies is 
compoſed of men who hold their eſ- 
tates by military tenures, and who 
advance to battle at the head of their 
vaſſals, as our barons did in days of 
old. Theſe men not being bred ſol- 
diers, though very ready to fight 
bravely, yet having been always uſed 
to live in eaſe and luxury, are ill cal- 
culated to endure the conſtant toils 
and hardſhips of war; but however 
they may ſubmit to them in ſum- 
mer, abhor and dread beyond all 
things the ſeverities of winter ſer- 
vice, The deſertion amongſt them 
was accordingly great; nor could 
their commander, notwithſtandin 
the great powers which he bofſer. 
ſed, reſtrain it either by threats or 
rewards. | 

As the taking of Iſmailow. was 
one of the mot 1mportant events, 


and by far the moſt cruel and la- 


mentable which took place even in 
the preſent ſavage war, and was 
likewiſe diſtinguiſhed by a diſplay 
of the moſt ferocious intrepidity on 
the one ſide, and of the moſt un- 


daunted and unconquerable valour 


on the other, that either was or can 
be exhibited, we ſhall on theſe ac- 
counts enter more into the particu- 
lars of a tranſaction which muſt ever 
continue memorable, than we ſhould 


have done upon any other occaſion. 


It happens likewiſe that the details 
[N] 3 given 
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ow of this horrid cataſtrophe 

ave been more clear and intelligi- 

ble, than any other we ever met (at 

leaſt ſo near the time of action) 

which related the operations of ei- 

thera Ruſſian or Turkiſh army, It 

is true that theſe accounts vary in 

many reſpects, but this eircumſtance 
by no means impugns the general 

veracity of the relaters; who could 

only deſcribe thoſe things which 

came within the reach of their own 

reſpective narrow obſervation, in the 

ſtate of horror, danger, confuſion, 

and abſolute darkneſs, which over- 

ſpread the fatal ſcene through the 

courſe of a long winter's night; yet 

by comparing theſe unconnected 
ſtatements, they afford ſufficient mat- 

ter from which to draw ſome gene- 

ral, though not entirely preciſe 
ideas, of the nature and courſe of 
the operations. 

Iſmailow, from the importance 
of its ſituation, had long ſince been 
rendered a place of conſiderable 
ſtrength, according to the "Turkiſh 
| Ideas and knowledge of fortification, 
and has been conſtantly regarded 
as the key of the lower Danube. Of 
late years, the works were improv- 
ed, enlarged, and ſtrengthened, in a 
molt maſterly manner, under the able 
direction of a Spaniſh engineer. 
The baſtions were by him all 
ſtrongly faced with ſtone; and be- 
ſides perfecting and adding ſtrength” 
to the old works, he added new ones, 
according to the modern improved 
ſtile of fortification, ſo that every 
part might reciprocally cover and 
be covered by another. The town 
was {ſurrounded by three walls, each 
of rheſe covered by its proper ditch, 
and all the ditches of conſiderable 
breadth and depth, beſides their 
undoubtedly poſſeſſing the capabili- 

9 N 


ty of being filled by the waters of the | 


Danube. 

 Todefend theſe works, with many 
others which remain unnoticed, he. 
ſides a grand artillery, amounting 


to more than three hundred pieces, 


a ſelect and numerous garriſon had 
been early allotted; and on the ap- 
proaching ſeaſon of menaced dan. 
ger, the grand vizir in perſon rein. 


forced it with 13,000 choſen troops; 


ſo that Iſmailow might be truely faid 
to have contained the flower of the 
Turkiſh army. The artillery was 
committed entirely to the conduct and 
manage of European engineers, of 
whom the chief, ſaid to be an En- 
gliſhman, periſhed with the reſt in 
the general deſtruction. 

General Suwarow, with the army 
which he particularly commanded, 
was appointed to the arduous tak 
of reducing this very ſtrong and very 
1mportant fortreſs; an attempt, at 
that ſevere ſeaſon of the year, which 
muſt have appeared abſurd and im- 
practicable, if judged of according 
to the preſent mode of conducting 
war, and by the rules of thoſe mo- 
dern tactics, which have been adopt. 
ed and eſtabliſhed by all the other 
military nations of Europe. 

It would almoſt ſeem as if that 
general had his mind heated by 
newly reading the annals of thole 
ancient ravagers and deſtroyers of 
his country (unleſs indeed he by 
himſelf deſcended from that people) 
Gengis Khan and Tamerlane. For 
theſe conquerors, or rather deſtroy- 
ers of mankind, whoſe armies con- 
ſiſted of nearly uncountable myriads 
of men, ſetting no value whatere! 
upon the lives of their troops, and 
rendering their dead bodies almoſt 
as uſeful as if they had been living, 
by applying them to the popes 
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of filling up ditches, and 8 
mounts for the ſcaling of walls, diſ- 
dained to loſe time in beſieging any 
place, however great or ſtrong, but 
by pouring in innumerable hordes of 
freh men in ſucceſſion, as the for- 
mer were killed, carried it by the 
continual application of mere brutal 
force, ſacrificing the miſerable in- 
habitants, however numerous, to the 
manes of their own {lain, of whom, 
in all other reſpects, they made ſo 


light. 


It is not eaſy to account from 
what other example general Suwa- 
row could have derived the deſign 
of taking ſuch a fortreſs as we have 
deſcribed, and ſo guarded and de- 
fended, by main force, and thereby 
evading the hardſhips and incom- 
modities of a regular ſiege. For 
this purpoſe he, however, ſurround- 
ed the place, with batteries con- 
ſtructed on every ſpot of ground 
which could anſwer the purpoſe, and 
theſe loaded with forges for the heat- 
ing of balls, with the heavieſt bat - 
tering artillery and mortars, as well 
as with every other machine yet in- 
vented for the pouring of deſtruc- 
tion into the place. The Ruſhan 
cavalry of all denominations were 
compelled to diſmount, and to take 
an equal ſhare with the infantry in 
this deſperate aſſault, 

The dreadful roar of this tremen- 
dous artillery was opened at five 
o'clock in the morning of Chriſtmas- 
day, the 25th of December 1790, 
and poured ſuch ſhowers of red-hot 
balls, bombs, and carcaſſes into eve- 
ry part of the town and works, as 
ſoon atforded a terrible ſpecimen of 
the horrors which were to enſue, 


At ſeven o'clock the Ruſſian army 


advanced to the attack with the ut- 
molt intrepidity, and with all the 
pride and confidence of aſſured ſuc - 


ſlaughter. 


ceſs. It was divided into eight 
eolumns, the principal being led by 
general Suwarow in perſon, the 
others by their reſpective generals, 
and each column appropriated to its 
particular point of attack. They 
were every where encountered with 


the moſt noble and perſevering va- 


lour by the Ottomans. A molt deſ- 
perate conflict enſued, which laſted 
ſeveral hours, tha loweſt eſtimates 
making its continuance three, and 
was ſo ſeverely fought, that the 
Ruſſiaus deſcribe it as a dreadful 
battle. The aſſailants were at length 
totally repulſed with a terrible 
The Ruſſians ſeem to 
have been fo ſtaggered by this re- 
pulſe, and the {laughter by which it 
was accompanied, that general Su- 
warow was ſaid to have been oblig- 
ged to exhibit an extraordinary act 
of the moſt deſperate valour in his 
own perſon, in order to re-animate 
them, aud to recal their reſolution. 
He is {aid to have ſnatched a ſtand- 
ard, and running up a Turkiſh bat- 
tery, to have planted it with his own 
hands on the top, calling out to the 
troops, and aſking them, whether they 
would ſuffer the diſgrace to fall upon 
their country, of its ſtandard being 
carried in triumph by the infidels ? 
The action was accordingly re- 
newed with redoubled fury, each ſide 
appearing fully determined to con- 
quer or to die. The firſt parapet was 
at length carried, after another long 
and dreadful conflict, The action 


then ſeemed to become more obſtinate 
and doubttul than it had yet done 


the Turks ſtraining every nerve to 
recover what they had loſt, and all 
thoughts of perſonal preſervation or 
life heing totally diſmiſſed. The Ruſ- 


ſians, however, being reinforced by 
freſh troops, and the Ottomans wea- 
ried and worn down by ſuch long and 
continua! 
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continual action, the beſieged were at 
length beaten back to the defence of 
the ſecond parapet. The ſuperiority 
of the aſſailants now became appa- 
rent; and as it invigorated their ex- 
ertions and animated their ſpirits, it 
equally diminiſhed the hope and de- 
preſſed the exertion of the enemy. 
The ſecond and third parapets, after a 
long courſe and ſucceſſion of the moſt 
obſtinate and bloody conflicts which, 
it is ſaid, were ever fought, or are 
any where recorded in the annals of 
hiſtory, were finally carried, and 
about midnight the conquering Ruſ- 
ſians entered the body of the 

„ . 5 
No pen could deſcribe, nor, if it 
were poſſible, could humanity bear 
the recital, of the horrors which en- 
ſued. The ferocious victors, inſtead 
of being ſtruck with admiration or 

reſpect © the noble defence of the 
brave garriſon, were ſo enraged at 
the great ſlaughter of their fellows 
which had taken place, that no 
bounds could be preſcribed to the 
exceſs of their fury, nor did it ſeem 
that any amount of deſtruction, or 
any quantity of human blood, could 
ſatiate their revenge. The undiſ- 
tinguiſhed carnage which then took 
place was rendered more dreadful, 
by the continual heavy firing, the 
darkneſs of the night, the groans of 
the dying, and the lamentable ſhrieks 
of the women and children. All 
order and command ſeem to have 
been entirely at an end during the 
Horrors of that dreadful night; and 
it ts ſaid that the officers could nei- 
ther reſtrain the ſlaughter, nor pre- 
'vent the general plunder, made by 
the lawleſs and ferocious ſoldiery. 
Tt is alſo ſaid that thoufands of the 
Turks, incapable of enduring the 
fight of the horrid ſcenes of deſtruc- 
tion in which all that was dear to them 
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was involved, ruſhed deſperatelyupoy 
the bayonets of the enemy, in order 


to ſhorten their miſery ; while thoſs 
who could reach the Danube threy 
themſelves headlong into it, for the 
ſame purpoſe. The ſtreets and paſ. 
ſages were ſo choked by the heaps 


of dead and dying bodies which lay 


in them, as confiderably to impede 


the progreſs of the victors in their 


eager ſearch for plunder, 

The riſing ſun exhibited fuch a 
ſpectacle in Iſmailow, as it is ſaid 
had not for ſeveral ages ſhocked the 
eyes and feelings of the beholders, 
It was calculated that about 24,000 


of the Turkiſh ſoldiery periſhed 
from firſt to laſt in this bloody con- 


teſt, including thoſe who threw 
themſelves into the Danube. No 
quarter was demanded, nor would 


the demand have been liſtened to 
if there had. Among thoſe who 


fell were a number of the braveſt, 
moſt experienced, and renowned 
5 29 \ F . " 

commanders in the Turkiſh armies, 


Six or ſeven Tartar princes, of the il- 


luſtrious line of Gherai, likewiſe pe- 
riſhed with the reſt, The Ruſlan 
generals put a ſtop to the carnage 
in the morning, by which a few hun- 
dreds of prifoners were preſerved, to 
ſerve as melancholy recorders and 


- witneſſes of the deſtruction which 


they had beheld, and of the ſupe- 
rior proweſs of the victors. The 
body of the brave governor was 
found and known, although nearly 
cut to pieces. 
an accurate enquiry ſet on foot by an 
Ottoman commander of rank, it 
appears, that the whole number of 
Turks who periſhed in the ſlaughter 
at Iſmailow, including the inhabi- 
tants of all ages, ſexes, and condi- 
tions, amounted to 30, 8 16. 

It was, however, a dearly bought 


and bloody purchaſe to the 1 
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 avreared by the returns that 
1 Dan kind fallen in the aſ- 
ſult. It appears by an extract of a 
letter, ſaid to be written by cur 
countrymen colonel Cobley, who 
| commanded the diſmounted huſlars 
of the Bog in this bloody affair, that 
his regiment at the commencement 
of the ſtorm conſiſted of 975 effec- 
tive men, and by the returns next 
day it appeared to have loſt two 
majors, 14 captains and ſubalterns, 
and 600 private men; the colonel 
himſelf being likewiſe ſeverely 
wounded. That gentleman had the 
fingular fortune and honour. as it 
may well be conſidered in ſuch a 
ſcene of horror and confuſion, to 


preſerve the lives and to protect 


zoo beautiful Circaſſian ladies, be- 
| longing to the governor's haram, 
who were on the point of precipi- 
tating themſelves into the Danube 
to eſcape the violation of the ſol- 
diers. As this number was too great 
for one haram, it is probable that 
the inhabitants of ſeveral others 
(perhaps of all thoſe appertaining to 
tue great commanders) had fled 
thither for refuge, as the terror and 
confuſion increaſed. 

The. Ruſſians had a number of 
armed gallies, and other light veſ- 
ſels on the Danube, which were 
klled with Coſſacks. The extreme 
avidity of that ſavage people for 
plunder, as well as the deſperate 


of it inſpires them, are circumitan- 
ces well known, The part of the 
town which lay next the river was 
far weaker than any other, and was 
accordingly attacked by the Coſ- 
lacks with great effect, at the ſame 
ume that the army commenced the 
grand aſſault, This attack on the 
yeak fide, at the ſame time that the 


t8arriſon was ſo fully occupied ang 


courage with which a near proſpect 
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deeply involved on the other, could 


not hut greatly facilitate the ſucceſs 
of the aſſailants, if the effect even 


reached no farther than merely the 
diſturbance which it cauſed in the 
minds of the ſoldiers, and the gene- 
ral conſternation and hopeleſsneſs 
which it could not but ſpread. The 
Coflacks burſt into the tewn about 
the ſame time that the grand army 
did, and no doubt bore a full ſhare 
in the enſuing enormities. - Such 
was the lamentäble fate of Iſmailow. 

The oſtentatious and fantaſtic diſ- 


play of the bloody trophies taken at 
Iſmailow, which was ſome time after 


exhibited at Peterſburgh, was un- 
worthythe greatneſs, the magnanimi- 
ty, and the high character of the em- 
pou Catherine. The tragedy ſhould 

ave cloſed at the concluſion of the 
laſt act on the ſpot. It was attri- 
buted more to a deſire of gratifying 
the exceſſive vanity of prince Potem- 
kin, which was not eaſily ſatiated, 
than to that of the empreſs her- 
ſelf. 

After the affair at Iſmailow, the 
Ruſſians, under the princes Repnin, 
Galitzin, and other generals, fre- 
quently croſſed the Danube, and 
continually routed the Turks where- 
ever they could come up with them. 
Theſe actions were, however, of no 
conſequence to any but the parties 
immediately concerned, and as tend- 
ing to the attainment of the great 


object in view, of compelling the 


Turks to accept of peace upon any 


terms the empreſs would vouchſafe 


to grant them, without the interfer- 
ence or mediation of any European 
power. In the mean time the grand 
vizir, with his diſpirited and, it may 
be ſaid, broken-hearted army, was 
glad to retire for ſhelter into the 
defiles and faſtneſſes of the antient 
mount Hemus. 

That 
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That miniſter and general having 
again formed a conſide rable army, 
and met with ſome ſucceſſes, was at 


length, in the courſe of the ſummer, 


defeated an the Bulgarian fide of the 
Danube by prince Repnin. The 
action was only partial; for through 
ſome circumſtances in the nature of 
the ground, the "Turkiſh cavalry 
were thrown into diſorder by the 
Ruſſian artillery, and routcd, before 
the infantry could come up to their 
ſupport. This misfortune oxcalion- 
ed ſuch a panic, as ended in a gene- 
ral flight of the whole army. This 
early flight, with the extreme rough- 
neſs of the country, prevented any 
conſiderable Joſs of men. 

It was nearly about the. time of 
this defeat in Bulgaria, that a my 
bloody and hard fought affair took 

place at the city or town of Anapa, 
on the borders of Circaſſia, in Aka, 
It may be preſumed that the place 
was of no great ſtrength, as the 
Turks entrenched themſelves ſtrong- 
ly in a fortified camp for its protec- 
tion, 'Tneir force is rated in the 
Peterſburgh accounts at 10,000 
Turks, and 15,000 Circaſhans and 
'Tartars; all ef whom are ſaid to 
have fought with the greateſt ob- 
ſtinacy. Other accounts make their 
force much leſs, Whatever their 
July 3d numbers were, the Rufſian 
g. general Godowitch attacked 
1791. them at eight o'clock in the 
morning, and after a moſt deſperate 
and bloody engagement, which laſt- 
ed for five hours, he ſucceeded in 
forming the camp and the town, 
though every foot of the ground was 
leverely diſputed, The ſlaughter 
was of courle great, nor could 
it be contined to one fide only; 
but we do not hear that the victory 
was ſullied by any of thoſe cruelties 
Which ſo degply ſtained the Ruthan 


arms at Ifmailow. A vaſt numder 


of Turks, including the command. the mi) 
ing baſha, and ſeveral other general Whenzy 
othcers, were made priſoners, de. ber pub! 
venty-one pieces of artillery Wete at the fa 
likewiſe taken. on her r 
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dictate.— Such were Wi Jaſſy befc 
the circumſtances un- II Aug Paign in 
der which the treaty of peace at Ca. Zakow ar 
latz was ſuddenly concluded, on the Bog and 
11th of Auguſt, 1791, navigatio 
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' Fawkener had been ſent as an envor 


extraordinary, to aſſiſt in the nego 


. Clation of the peace; and about tht 


ſame time a gentleman connected 


both by friendſhip and blood wit 


the illuſtrious leader of the opps 
ſit ion party in the houſe of commons 
arrived at the court of St. Peter. 
burg. Whatever was tlie object e 
his viſit, whether to collect tor * 
friend more accurate informal 
ſuch as a ſtateſman ought to uſe al 
fair means of obtaining on ſo great! 
political queition relative to the b: 
lance of Europe, or any other pu 
poſe leſs laudable, his preſence les 
was by the empreſs made the oc 
fion of ſhewirg a marked ſigt 
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at the ſame time to place the former 
on her right hand, in the ſtation of 


| honour; and on the conclufion of the 


peace, ſhe gave preſents exactly of 
the ſame kind to both, but of 


greater value, and with ſome addi- 


tional articles, to the repreſentative 
Neither of theſe en- 
voys, however, ſeems to have influ- 


E enced the terms of the treaty of Ga- 


latz one way or the other; ſince the 


articles were in ſubſtance what had 


been offered by prince Potemkin at 
Jaſty before the opening of the cam- 
paignin 1790. Ruſſia retained Oc- 
zakow and the country between the 


Bog and the Dnieper, with the free 


navigation of the latter river: the 
reſt of her conquelts ſhe reſtored, 
In all hiſtories there are particular 
epochs, which ſeem naturally to di- 
vide one portion of time from ano- 


ther; where every man of an ob- 


ſerving and contemplative mind 
ſtops almoſt involuntarily to reflect 
on many objects, which he had paſ- 
ſed unnoticed in his way, and to 
trace by ſome fixed Jand-marks the 
general courſe of his future journey. 
Such an epoch 1s the cloſe of the 


| year 1791: it is the narrow iſthmus 


between two ſeas of blaod. We 
have jult ſeen the final pacification 
of the three mighty empires, which 
had ſo deeply died the ſtreams of 
the Dnieper, the Nieſter, and the 
Danube with human ſlaughter; and 
we have endeavoured to develope 
the political conſiderations which 
put an end to the contentions of 
ambition. 'The league which had 
been formed between the empreis 
Catherine and the emperor ]o- 
ſeph had been diſſolved by Leo- 
pold: and on the other hand the 
dounter-lea gue, which had been in- 
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| the miniſter of our government. 
| Whenever ſhe fpoke to the latter at 
| her public court, ſhe ſo contrived as 


tended as a barrier againſt the views 
of theſe confederated powers, ſnap- 
ved ſhort the firit moment that a 
ſerious trial was made of its ſtrength 
and ſolidity, leaving Ruſſia free to 
obtain the important acquiſition 
which ſhe ſo mach defired to add to 
her vaſt and formidable empire. But 
other combinations ſoonò followed, 
and were attended by a ſucceſſion 
of events, ſtill more momentous, that 
threaten wholiy to ſubvert the an- 
tient ſyſtem of Europe, both im the 
North and the South. 

The revolutions of Poland and 
France, one the pretended, and the 
other the real cauſe of a new war, 
aſſumed in this year ſomething of a 
determinate ſhape. Both, though 
of an oppolite character, and ariſing 
out of very different circumſtances, 
began nearly about the ſame period 
of the year 1789: both purſued, 
through the year 1790, the courſe 
ſuited to the genius of each; the 
former in tranquillity, and amidſt 
the moſt ſincere delight of all or- 
ders of men, working itſelf purer 
as it went; the latter with turbu- 
lence and violence, amidſt the pro- 
ſcription, exile, and maſſacre of the 
higher claſſes of ſociety, contract- 
ing a fouler ſtain of pollution, as it 
proceeded through horrors cf the 
moſt atrocious kind; till in this 
year both ſettled for a ſhort time 
into ſyſtems of government which 
profetied equally ro look to the 
Engliſh conttitution: one, as to a 
model of excellence only to be at- 
tained by patient improvement; the 
other, as to a bunghng attempt to 
be deſpiſed by the ſup2rior ſkill of 
the preſent age. The next year, 
however, {ſaw both one aud the 
other aflailed by a foreign force. 
The conſtitution of Poland, weak 
as ſhe internally was from the con- 
lequences cf her former anarchy, 
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fell under it. That of France re- 
ſiſted the ſhocks of invading ar- 
mies; but in the ſame moment me- 
the deſtruction which hung over it, 
during the whole of its feeble exiſ- 
tence, from the reſtleſs and criminal 
intrigues of her own internal factions; 
ſince which time they have gone 
on mutually butchering each other, 
under various changes of republican 
anarchy, yet all the while adding 
conqueſt to conqueſt, and extending 
their dominion by the help of their 
principles, no lefs than the ſword, 
far beyond the examples of her 
moſt powerful and ambitious mo- 
narchs. \ 

- The origin of both theſe inva- 
fions (of Poland and France) is by 
the admirers of the new political doc- 
trines attributed ſolely to finiſter 
views of unjult aggrandizement in 
the neighbouring powers, and eſpe- 
cially in the emperor Leopold. An 
inſtrument has even been publiſhed, 


purporting to be a treaty of parti- 


tion, ſigned by him at Pavia in the 
month of July 1791, and regulat- 
| Ing the diſmemberment of Poland 
and France. But it is on the face 
of it * a coarſe and clumſy forgery. 
The chief clamour, however, has 
been directed againſt a congreſs 
which certainly did take place at 


Pilnitz, a ſummer refidence belong- 


ing to the elector of Saxony, not 
far from Dreſden. The emperor, 
accompanied by his eldeſt fon Fran- 
cis, prince of Hungary, there met 
the king of Pruſſia, and his ſon the 
prince royal. Some few of their 
principal miniſters and favourite 
generals were alio preſent. 


conſiſtent with the treaty aſſerted to 


The 


* To the Engliſh reader a mere recital of one paſſage will be ſufficient. By til 
- pretended treaty, Spain was to have Corſica and the French part of St. Domingo 
and Great Britain is ſaid to have acceded to this treaty as early as March 179%” 
No comment can be neceſſary at this day. See alſo ſome obſervations relative d 
Poland, which follow a little lower in the text. 


count d' Artois, hearing of the i. 
tention, repaired to the place, with: 
very ſmall and ſelect train of Freng 
noblemen. The meeting ſcene 
merely to be a party of pleaſure 
and the time, for the few days j 
laſted, to be wholly occupied by ball 
plays, and hunting. The leapue, 
or whatever buſineſs actually did 
there paſs, was kept a profound ſe. 
cret; yet the treaty of Pilnitz ha 
been as familiar in the mouths of 
men, as ever was the treaty of Wef. 
en the Pyrenees, or Utrecht. 

t has been ſuppoſed, like the pre. 
tended treaty of Pavia, to have par. 
celled out the territories both of 
Poland and France, as well as i 
have re-modelled the circles of the 


Germanic empire. 


With reſpect to Poland, eyer 
thing is ſurmiſe and ſuſpicion. 4 
paper, it is true, was Circulated 0 
the continent, as containing the fi. 
pulations actually agreed at Pi. 
nitz; and in it there is certainly mer. 
tion of Poland. But it was in no 
way authenticated, and has nere 
been ſubſequently owned; on tit 
contrary, it was immediately di. 
avowed in an official note of tit 
Pruſſian miniſter at Munich. Such, 
however, as theſe articles are on the 
ſubject of Poland, they are utter]yil 


have been ſigned by the emperd 
in the preceding month at Pam. 
There (we are to believe) it u 
poſitively arranged that the em 
preſs of Ruſſia ſhould undertake tl 
invaſion of Poland, and be allow 
to retain for herſelf a part of Pow 
lia; that the elector of Saxon 
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William, 


ſhould be raiſed to the hereditary 
throne of Poland, which he was to 
tranſmit through his daughter to the 


| deſcendants of Catherine's youngeſt 


grand- ſon; and in return that he 
ſhould cede Luſatia to Frederick 
who was alſo to have 
Dantzic and Thorn, with the pala- 
tinate on the eaſt, to the frontiers of 
Sileſia. But here, a month after, 
we find every thing unſettled. All 
{till remained to be done; for we are 


told that Leopold engaged only to 


employ his influence for the purpoſe 
of bringing Catherine into the 
ſcheme of ſettling the Poliſh crown 
on the houſe of Saxony, and to uſe 
his good offices both with her and 
the republic of Poland to obtain 
Dantzic and Thorn for the king of 
Pruſſia. This is more probable, as 
it is more agreeable to the views 
and intereſts of the contracting pow- 
ers; it is leſs liable to be falſified, as 
it is couched in more general terms; 
and it is capable of an interpreta- 
tion free from all injuſtice, as it 
in no caſe propoſes hoſtile force, 
and rather points in one material 
part to the ſupport of the new con- 
thtution of Poland, which had gratui- 
touſly named the elector of Saxony 
for the founder of a new dynaſty. 
But neither one nor the other ac- 
cords with the fact; for the empreſs 
of Ruſſia invaded the country under 
the pretence of aſſiſting a ſmall fac- 
tion of the nobility Who claimed her 
guarantee of the old anarchy, and 
her complaint Was expreſsly and 
particularly levelled againſt the ſub- 
ſtitation of an hereditary for an 
elective monarchy. Amidſt theſe 
contradictions the only ſafe clue for 
the guidance of the hiſtorian is never 
to let out of his hand the line of 
fas which he does know, and by 
at help to explore his way with 
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vigilance and caution, as well as he 
can, through the mazes and intrica- 
cites of political intrigue. In this 
manner, therefore, we ſhall conduct 
ourſelves; and in our next volume 
preſent an uninterrupted narrative 
of the revolution ur Poland, from its 


origin in 1789 to the nominal re- 


eſtabliſhment of the former anarchi- 
cal conſtitution at the end of 1792, 
immediately previous to the firit 
avowal of a new partition, hich 
the courts of Peterſburg and Berliu 
grounded on the falſe charge of a 
connection with the prevailing 
factions and doctrines of France, 
The affairs of France certainly 
did come under conſideration at Pil- 
nitz. A ſeparate article (if it were 
not in truth the only obligation there 
formally contracted) has been pub- 
liſhed, and there is reaſon to think it 
genuine. 
country. What it is, we {hall in the 
proper place more minutely enquire; 
but at preſent it ſeems only neceſſary 
to ſtate generally the queſtion whicli 
has been raiſed upon it. By one 
party it is inſiſted that no caſe of in- 
terference by other powers can grow 
out of the internal tranſactions of an 
independent nation; and that the 
convention of Pilnitz muſt neceſſa- 
rily be viewed only as an unprinci- 
pled conſpiracy of monarchs againſt 
liberty. They have given out“ the 
<« league of deſpots, as a ſort of 
watch-word in this country and 
throughout Europe; nor will they 
ever conſent to mount higher or to 
deſcend lower in ſeeking the cauſe 
of the war and all that has followed, 


of diſguſting and ſhocking enormi- 


ties in France, and of miſery to the 
ſurrounding countries,, which have 
been repeatedly ravaged 1a the name 
of fraternity. On the other hand it 
13. contended, that the whole Ger- 


manic. 


\ 


It relates wholly to that 
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manic body, and every member of 
it, had many juſt external cauſes of 
war againſt France; and that in the 
internal tranſactions of that king- 
dom there exiſted ſuch circumſtances 
as warranted and demanded a con- 
cert of the neighbouring powers for 
the common ſecurity, agreeably to 
the received maxims of the law of 
nations and the practice of all ages; 
that the concert was but proviſional, 
and the execution of it declared to 
be in a ſtate of ſuſpence, at the mo- 
ment when actual hoſtilities were 
forced on by the united ſtrengthof the 
republican and anarchical factions of 
France for the deſtruction of their 
king: and as the ſtrongeſt proof of 
the ſpirit on both ſides, it has been 
obſerved, that when France firſt de- 
clared war, eight months after the 
congreſs at Pilnitz, the Auſtrian 
forces in the Netherlands did not 
exceed, and never had exceeded, ten 
thouſand men; while France had 
increaſed the troops on her frontier 
to no leſs than a hundred and thirty 
thouſand. 

To form a fair and impartial 
judgment on ſuch an expoſition of 
the motives which aQuated the 
combined powers (and it is a ſhort 
ſummary of the grounds contained 
in the public declarations of Auſtria 
and Pruſſia) it is abſolutely eſſen- 
tial, that the reader ſhould have be- 
fore him, in one connected view, the 
events which preceded and followed 
the congreſs of Pilnitz, down to 
the moment of the actual aggreſſion 
of France: and the period from 
which that ſurvey ought to com- 
mence ſeems to be the opening of 
the year 1791, when the national 


aſſembly thought their conſtitutig 
ſo far complete, as to be able 1g 
trace out their remaining labour 
and fx the time for the abdication 
of their own authority; when, con- 
ſequently, they gave on their party 
the notice ſoon after conveved more 
officially and directly by M. Mont. 
morin's circular letter in the king), 
name, that foreign ſtates might be. 
gin fairly to eſtimate by its good 
or bad effects that conſtitution 
which was to be a pattern of per. 
fection to the world. We ſhall 
therefore reſerve this ſubject entire 
for the early chapters of the next 
volume, where we conceive that à 
general hiſtorian, writing of a paſt 
age, would think it moſt expedient 
to place it, 

In the mean time let us pauſe, and 
ſhortly review the ſtate of Europe, 
ſuch as it was before the exploſion 
of the French revolution, and ſuch 
as it had become at the cloſe of this 
year —The benevolent ſpirit of im. 
provement, which ſtarted at once into 
action in every quarter, as ſoon as 
tranquillity had been reftored by the 
peace of 1763, early challenged our 
attention, and received our praile, 
Several chapters in the beginning of 
our tenth volume were occupied in 
tracing its progreſs through every 


region of Europe, and following it 


to the very ſeraglio of Conſtanti- 
nople; ſince which time we have 
been agreeably called * on various 
occafions to reſume the narrative, 
But when this ſubje& laſt came in 
review before us, not long prior to 
the revolution in France, we law, 
and + could not conceal that we 
ſaw, tome approaching danger in the 


* See particularly Ann. Reg. Vol. XIX. Hil, Art. p. 136. and Chron. p. 19! 


Vol. XXIV. Hiſt. Art. pp- 12 and 13 


and Vol. XXVIII. Hitt. Art. p. 169. 


1 Ann., Reg. Vol. XXVIII, Hitt, Art. pp. 29 and 39, 


Vol. XXVII. Hiſt, Art, pp. 3 and 4 
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E rowing paſſion for innovation, to 
nich all reform is more or leſs re- 
lated, as the moral virtues are to 
moſe yices into which they paſs by 
exceſs; and if We ſtill entertained a 
„ ope of the final iſſue, it was a hope 
Ichaſtized by fear, and expreſſed in a 
oubtful wiſh. It would be fuper- 
adaous to recapitulate hers all that 
has been already detailed; we ſhall 
W endeavour only to give the general 
Freut, at the era of which we ſpeak, 
W... it then affected the condition of all 
thoſe claſtes into which the nations 
Nef Europe are diſtributed, and con- 
traſt it with the ſcene which has ſince 
Jealized our apprehenſions: adding 
throughout ſome incidental illuſtra- 
tons, chiefly from circumſtances not 


place in the order of our hiſtory. 

One ſtriking feature of the pre- 
Kent age is the eſteem into which 
Eaoriculture has riſen. It has em- 
Irloyed the reaſoning of the philoſo- 
Wplcr, and been cheriſhed by the 
bounty of kings; and it was a na- 
tural conſequence of this taſte that 
protection ſhould be extended to the 
E:oorieved and patient race of men, 
ho were engaged in it. This was 
Jaccordingly done in ſuch mode and 
degree as circumſtances required or 
lowed, Where their bonds had 
Wormerly been relaxed, they now ob- 
[ined farther relief; and where they 
had fill continued in vaſſalage, the 
Princes on the throne emwlouſly 
geonteſted the honour of giving all 
E"0couragement to their emancipa- 
Pon. The empreſs Catherine not 
Ponly promoted their enfranchiſe- 
Went by her ediQs, her example, and 
Wer influence, but directed the ad- 
Pinttrayon of juſtice to the ſame 
id. She ſpared the life of an op- 


Jof magnitude enough to have found 
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preſſed vaſſal, who in a moment of 
intolerable injury had taken that of 
a cruel maſter; and on a lady of 


high quality, who by her ſeverities 


had cauſed the deaths of ſeveral of 
her own peaſants, ſhe inflicted a pu- 
niſhment of difgrace worſe than 
death, and which in effe& proved 
fatal. We have lately ſeen how 
properly tenacious of this point was 
the Emperor Joſeph on his death- 


bed, and his brother and ſucceſſor 


rejected an application made to him 
for the repeal of that exception; 
yet neither the refuſal of one or the 
other occaſioned any laſting diſſa- 
tisfaction to the nobility. In Po- 
land, under the patronage of the 
king, it had become a ſort of faſhion 
among the better and more en- 
lightened nobles, to give freedom 
to their peaſants. The great chan- 
cellor Zamoiſki tripled the value 
cf his eſtate by it. The ſame ſuc- 
ceſs attended a ſimilar experiment 
of Creptowitz, the vice-chancellor 
of Lithuania, and the abbe Bryzo- 


towſki; 'and the king's nephew, 


prince Staniſlaus, particularly diſ- 

tinguiſhed himſelf, by giving them 

more than freedom, in undertaking 
to be himſelf their inſtructor, and 

communieating to them the know- 

ledge of agriculture which he had 
acquired in this country. The 

peaſantry of the North were tra- 

velling faſt toward perfe& and 

univerſal liberty; and 1t was the 

opinion of Rouſſeau himſelf, that 
they ought not to attain it too ſud- 
denly. 

The mercantile intereſt advanced 
ſtill more rapidly into importance. 
Commerce was no longer thought 
to degrade; and the pre- eminence 
which it had given to this iſland 


* Tn his Letters on Poland. 
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among the powers of Europe, ſti- 

mulated all who had the means and 

the opportunity, to foſter and en- 
creaſe. it by every artificial aid 

among their own ſubjects. To this 

end manufactories were eſtabliſhed 

and ſupported by moſt of the crown- 

ed heads on the continent, at an 

enormous expence; and companies 

were erected, veſted with ample 

immunities, and ſometimes aſſiſted 
with great loans, Kings having thus 

become partners in trade, manufac- 
turers and merchants were reſpected 
and honoured; and under conſtit u- 
tions, where the nobility formed a 
large privileged claſs, including the 
gentry alſo, the more eminent of the 
citizens and burghers were from time 
to time ennobled in no inconſider- 
able numbers. Without particu- 
larizing other nations, (and many 
inſtances might be given) this prac- 
tice was ſo frequent in France, that 
when in the year 1789 the electors of 
the commonalty of Paris firſt met to 
chuſe their deputies to the ſtates 
general, alarmed at the danger of 
throwing ſo much weight and re- 
ſpectability into the ſcale of a rival 
order, * they reſolved, that all citi- 
zens newly raiſed to nobility ſhould 
ſtill be conſidered as commoners: the 
beſt proof (fince they were ſo many 
as to make ſuch a meaſure neceſlary) 
that the king had not been parſimo- 
+ nious in coaferring this reward on 


meritorious induſtry. The principal 


miniſter himſelf, Mr. Necker, who 
then a ſecond time was at the head 
of the kingdom, was of this deſcrip- 
tion; he was too (as we have for- 
merly obſerved, and the world 


knows) a foreigner and a proteſt- 


ant. 


This ſingle example may ſuffice 


* See the proces-verbal of the Hotel de Ville, p. 7. 


to ſhew, that, in France at leaf}; ; 
hierarchy was not very tyrantic; 
In Spain, if any where, it may be 
expected to have maintained its a. 
thority: yet there began the del. 


truction of the Jeſuits ; there the 


crown was conſtantly getting ind 


its coffers freſh portions of the er. 


cleſiaſtical revenues, with the con. 
ſent of the Pope; and there final. 
ly the inquiſition was abridgel 
of all its terrible powers, and re. 
duced to a mere tribunal of police 
for the puniſhment (but not till afte 
a conviction by an open trial) a 
ſuch flagrant impiety, as, would he 
cognizable in any well-regulatel 
country. It had been alſo fimilar 
reſtrained in Sardinia, and it had 
been wholly aboliſhed without ! 
ſtruggle in many Italian ſtates, i 
Parma and Placentia, in Milan ant 
Modena; while toleration was di 
rectly ſecured by law in the greater 
part of the North. In truth, nere: 
was the power of the church exer- 
ciſed with ſo much moderation i 
general throughout Europe; never 
was it leſs formidable to the throne 
or to the cottage; never did tit 
great body of the clergy ſhew le 
diſpoſition to over-ſtrain the right 
of their order in favour of their on 
perſonal intereſts of ambition or avi 


rice. Some of them might have tit 


frailties of men, but very few inde 
had the vices which the ſceptics au 
infidels of all ages have attributi 
to prieſts. They were too mu 
rather than too little ſecularized. 

The ſupercilious pride, vii 
which the military nobility of feu 
times looked down on all ode 
ranks, and even on many of tit 
own rank who derived their 10 
bility, from other liberal ſours 
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was hardly to be traced, except in 
the remote regions of the North, 
where it was daily wearing away. 
Every where elſe, (though a long 
line of anceſtors had not yet been 
converted into a crime, but was ſtill 
regarded with reverence) the new 
nobility more than balanced the old, 
partly through the policy of kings, 
and partly from the natural opera- 
tion of circumſtances. The men of 
the fyord had always found ſucceſs- 
ful rivals for the eflicient offices of the 
late (eſpecially the department of 
fnance, now become tae moſt effi- 
cient) formerly in the churchmen,and 
lately in the profeſſors of the law; 
they had been rendered of little im- 
portance in war by the introduc- 
tion of ſtanding armies, paid by the 
ſovereign power, and the whole 
ſyſtem of modern tactics; and their 
wealth, as the great land- holders of 
Europe, was daily more and more 
eclipfed by the opulence of the 
monied claſs, and from time to time 
was ſuffering poſitive diminution, 
from the preſſure of the public bur- 
thens, which had been every where 
increaſing with the perpetual accu- 
mulation of debt fince the invention 
of funding, and all which ultimately 
reſt with the moſt oppreſſive weight, 
if not excluſively, as ſome think, on 
the landed property of every nation. 


The day that the ſtates- general 


met in France, three out of ejght 
miniſters,” who then compoſed the 
cabinet of Verſailles, were not of 
noble birth, Their late prime 


miniſter, M. de Vergennes, was. 


born of obſcure parents in Bur- 
gundy, and created a count by 
Louis XV.; and their late naval 
miniſter, M. de Sartine, raiſed him- 
ſelf ſolely by his own merit. We 
ave ſeen a Struenſee govern Den- 
mark; and in Spain it was a ſtate 
Vol. XXXIII. 


* 
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maxim of. the reigning family not 


to employ the ancient nobility. 


Indeed it would be eaſy to multiply 
illuſtrations; the difficulty would be 
rather to ſhew in any country perſons 
o: the ſirſt rank poſſeſſed of all the 
firſt offices. 


Artificial diſtinctions and titles 


of honour, it is true, ſtill had a 
ceremonious 


to them in private life; but the 


precedence allowed 


accompliſhments, the demeanour, 
and the oſtenſible expenditure of 
a gentleman, were in moſt coun- 
tries a ſuflicient paſs-gort to ge- 
neral ſociety, though in ſome parts 
of the continent the place which 
each perſon held in the polite world 
was aſſigned in nice gradations of 
language. Still where admittance 
was once obtained, perſonal merit, 
talents, and agreeable qualities, 
would infallibly gain an aſcendency, 
and by them alone every competitor 
for admiration would ſoon come to 
be eſtimated. The men of wit and 
letters, in particular, were courted 
and careſſed. They were heard 
with attention; their judgment was 
anxiouſly ſought in all matters of 
taſte and ſentiment, of art and ſci- 
ence; and that which of all things 
moſt conſiſts in practical prudence 


under the direction of a ſtrong moral 


ſenſe, the art of government, was 
meaſured, like any art the moſt me- 
chanical, by the ſquare and level of 
their theories. Whatever they ſaid 
on any of theſe ſubjects paſſed from 
mouth to mouth through all the 
circles of faſhion, and was retailed 
in journals, annals, and all other 


forms of periodical publication, by 


the ſubordinate labourers in the 


fields of literature: it was tranſlated 


from one language to another; and 
penetrated on every ſide, through 
every channel of communication. 
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Thus they guided and modelled as 
they pleaſed what was called pub- 
lic opinion; they filled the office of 
cenſors in the great commonwealth 
of Europe, and imperceptibly ſub- 
jected courts and cabinets to their 
controul. 

But this was yet only a controul 
of influence; it yet worked only by 
the force of truth, as far as their 
deciſions approved themſelves to 


the conſciences and the wiſdom of 


perſons truſted with the actual ex- 
erciſe of power. And under theſe 
circumſtances, it cannot be denied 
(and on former occaſions we have 
mentioned it to their eredit) that 
their authority produced good and 


humane conſequences. To that 


may be attributed many of the be- 

neficent and ſalutary meaſures to 

which alluſion has been already 

made. To that alſo we may per- 

haps aſcribe the general lenity 
which now prevailed in all govern- 

ments. Be the cauſe however what 
it may, the fact itſelf, in many in- 
ſtances, is ſtriking. The uſe of 
torture in the adminiſtration of juſ- 

tice had begun to be generally abo- 

iſhed, it having been formally ab- 
rogated in Poland, in the Auſtrian 
dominions, in France and in Sweden, 
and in ſome other countries diſuſed: 
where the criminal codes were 
ſtained with cruelty, new puniſh- 
ments of a mitigated kind had been 
in many countries ſubſtituted, or 
were declared to be under conſide- 
ration; the liberty of the preſs had 
been eſtabliſned, under fair and 
cequitable reſtrictions, in ſeveral 
kingdoms, and in others was tacitly 
allowed, to an extent ſufficient per- 
haps for all ſober purpoſes of uſeful 
truth; public enquiry was even 
courted by monarchs; and the ſtate 
priſons of all the great potentates of 


tract whatever relations it pleaſed 


Europe were as uninhabited, as fh 
Baſtille was found to be at the tiny 
of its demolition. : 

It may be doubted, whether; 
was a cauſe or an effect, but c. 
tainly it was not the leaſt adyzr. 
tage, of this general good diſpoſ. 
tion and good underſtanding, that 
there no longer exiſted in every nz 
tion two rolitical parties foundel 
on a difference of religious tenet, 
and having in conſequence a cloſer 
connection with foreign gorert- 
ments of the ſame ſect, than wit 
their own natural government, 
This was the great evil, while ca. 
tholics and proteſtants, or catholic 
and diſſidents of the Greek com- 
munion, were ftriving for the m 
ſtery in their reſpective ſtates. The 
weakeſt faction always turned tbei 
eyes to fome neighbouring ſore. 
reign of the ſame religious interek 
with themſelves, to whoſe ambition 
they were ever ready inſtruments 
and the {tronger fought to mae 
themſelves more ſure by league 
and alliances, all of which were the 
influenced by ſimilar conſiderations 
Bat now every community ws 
united within itſelf, and free to con. 


with others, attending only to tt 
dictates of ſound policy. 

This was the happy ſtate of Ei 
rope in the beginning of the yer 
1789. All the remaining veſtige 
of that fierce ſpirit which ſulliec 
with barbariſm the lofty and 1. 
mantic courteſy of ancient mannes 
had been gradually ſof:cning avi)! 
and the flames of that religious 2% 
which for two centuries had 0 f. 
ten kindled the torch of civil d. 
cord, was ſunk into the aſhes, Et) 
ſucceeding generation was of 2 ch. 
rater milder and gentler than tf 
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of mankind. All the diverſified 


4 clafles of ſociety began every where 


to harmonize with each other in a 


way hitherto unknown; and what- 


ever might be the peculiarities of 
different conſtitutions, a ſweeter 


| | blood ſeemed in all to circulate 
© through every member of the poli- 


tical body. The loweſt of the peo- 
le, under governments the moſt 


| deſpotic, no longer held their coun- 


tenances prone to the earth, but 


uere taught to erect them with a 


becoming ſenſe of their own nature; 
and the brow of authority, inſtead 
of an auſtere frown, wore an inviting 
air of complacency and amenity. 
We muſt now look at the reverſe 
of the medal.—The French revolu- 
tion arrived, The principal cauſes, 
which prepared the way for this 
event, we have explained in the 
proper place, though probably many 
more concurred than we there no- 
ticed; but our preſent buſineſs is 
with its character and genius, by 
which it was diſtinguiſhed from all 
other revolutions recorded in hiſtory, 
and which all ſhould endeavourclear- 
ly to underſtand, who wiſh to know 
any thing of the real ftate of Europe 
from that period. It was made, 
and was the firſt ever profeſſed to 
be made, upon a high metaphyſical 
principle. It ſet oat by declaring 


not the rights of the commons of 


France—not the rights of citizens, 
of men in a ſtate of political ſocie- 
ty, under whatever form of govern- 
ment==vut,ftill more abſtractedly, the 
rights of man; and the whole ſcheme 
of the revolution, as it unfolded itſelf, 
appeared, and was avowed by the 


leaders, to be a gew experiment of 


attempting to bring into practice 
the ipeculaticns of Rouſſeau. His 
treatiſe on the Social Contract was 
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"1 rality that pervaded the whole maſs 
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their holy writ, though it is juſtice 
to his memory to ſay, that he cer- 
tainly intended it for no ſuch pur- 
poſe; for he deſcribes it himſelf as 
an imperfect fragment of a larger 
work, undertaken without conſult- 
ing his own abilities, in conſe- 
quence long abandoned, and for the 
moſt part deſtroyed: it was origi- 
nally written too, with a declared 
reference to his awn ſituation, as an 
actual member of the ſovereignty in 
the little republic of Geneva. He 
wrote very differently, when he gave 


his advice for the practical govern 


ment of Poland, 

The grand maxim, on which all de- 
pends, is to this effect; that the ſove- 
reignty of every ſtate ſolely reſides in 
the actual majority by tale of the in- 
dividuals who compoſe the nation; 
and can only be lawfully exerciſed 
by them. In the ſtyle of their 
ſchool, it is impreſcriptible, inalien- 
able, indefeaſible, and indiviſible: 
it cannot be relinquiſhed by any ta- 
cit conſent implied in long acquieſ- 
cence; it cannot be transferred by 
any poſitive agreement; it cannot 
be forfeited by any crime, or loſt 
by any juſt conqueſt of another 
power; and it cannot be partial- 
ly delegated, ſo as to veſt a right 
to any portion of it any where, but 
in the majority. All forms of go- 
vernment are but proviſional, till it 


ſnall pleaſe the ſovereign to change 


them, which he may do without an 

motive of moral or political e 
ſity, without any conſideration of 
expediency: for a people to be free, 
it is enough that they will it. It 
follows of courſe, that to claim as 
of right, under any conſtitution 


whatever, the exerciſe of the whole 


or any part of the ſovereignty, is 
uſurpation and tyranny; to diſpute 
the right of the majority to change 
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the form of government at their 
mere pleaſure and caprice, is trea- 
ſon and rebellion; and inſurrection 
is, as M. de la Fayette, on thoſe 
principles juſtly, called it, the moſt 
ſacred of the rights of man. 

There is, however, one little part 
of Rouſſeau's theory which they did 
not attempt to introduce in their 
fyſtem. To all the acts of his ſove- 
reign, he holds it indiſpenſably eſ- 
ſential that the vote of every citizen 
ſhonld be taken, and that they 
ſhould be free from all improper in- 
fluence, ſuch as force or fear, paſ- 
ſion or party. Indeed, if that be ſo 
eſſential, it makes the theory (with- 
out enquiring into the truth or falſe- 
hood of it) a mere barren ſubtlety. 
But his diſciples ſubſtituted a more 
practical majority, the multitude of 
Paris, worked up by every art into 
what they call a revolutionary 
power; and when we conſider 
their principle, we muſt take it 
combined with their practice, as 
they explain each other, and as 
they were taken together by the 
admirers of their revolution, which 
was an act, and not a metaphyſical 
diſquiſition. | 

The tendency of ſuch a creed is 
obvious. At a touch it crumbles 
the bond of every political ſociety 
now in exiflence, to a rope of ſand. 


It is a ſentence of depoſition to all 


the kings of Europe, who claim to 
be ſovereigns by the reſpective con- 
ſtitutions of their countries, and in 
whoſe names laws are enacted, 
which is the moſt immediate exer- 
ciſe of ſovereignty ; it is an edit of 
proſcription to all ariſtocratical bo- 
dies, which muſt be always dange- 
Tous to the neceſſary equality of 
this new ſyſtem, and in mixed go- 
vernments have a ſhare in legiſla- 
tion, directly incompatible with the 
Cs | 


right of a majority told by the head: 
and it is an abſolute grant of ever 
kingdom to the inferior orders; fy 
they are, and ever will be, ge 
many. The authors of the reyqy. 
tion meant that it ſhould hb» 
There is now in this country a le. 
ter, written as early as January 
1790, by a celebrated champion af 
their cauſe, in which he fays, in 
his own quaint manner, that their 


ſyſtem is “ a new mode of form. 


« ing alliances, negatively with 
« courts and affirmatively with the 
« people.. | 
No ſooner did theſe doctrines ap. 
pear triumphant in France, than 
they were eagerly received, and 
buſily propagated, in every part of 
Europe. Whatever bad humour 
were afloat, all ran into that chan- 
nel, A new engine of irreſiſtible 


force was preſented to the hands of 


ambitious men; and ambition was 
the firſt time awakened in the bo. 
ſongs of thoſe, who from their ſituz- 
tion in life had been far enough re- 
moved from her ordinary tempta- 
tions. There was no man of a con- 
dition ſo low, but had the proſpect 
of power opened to him, when he 
was told that he was a member of 
the ſoveregwn; and that he, with 
others of his claſs, whom all knov 
to form the arithmetical majority, 
ſhould exerciſe the actual ſovereign- 
ty. Nor did the deſire of power 
come alone; the defire of riches ac. 
companied it. For, men who hate 
long been labouring in penury ſec n 
power only the means of fatishy- 
ing thoſe wants which have made 
them wretched. The French i 


tem, too, was encouraged, or 10 


diſcouraged, by many of a higher 
deſcription, who did not coolly and 
ſeriouſly mean to go all the lengiis 


of the practice. dome thought - 
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eat experiment, of which a com- 
petent trial ſhould be allowed. 
Others conſidered it as a Jeaven, 
which, when the immediate fermen- 
tation had quietly evaporated, would 
leave the maſs lighter and more 


Choleſome. There were, beſides, 
nin all countries many ardent ſpi- 


rits, who were ready to catch up, 


Lich little or no examination, what- 
W overcame recommended to them by 


the ſpecious name of liberty; and on 
this fide of the queſtion were too 
many of that literary intereſt, which 


we have already remarked as having 


got to themſelves the formation and 


E Gireftion of public opinion, 


Here ended at once that cordiality 
between all orders of ſoclety in Eu- 
rope, which made private life ſo 
pleaſing, and promiſed public hap- 
pineſs by degrees to all, who had 
not yet the ſecurity of 2 free conſti- 
tution, Mutual jealouſies and aliena- 
tion ſucceeded: diſcontent and auda- 


city on one ſide, diſguſt and alarm 
en the other. 


Clubs and ſocie- 
ties were inſtituted, and writings 
were circulated. Of thoſe in our 
own country we * have given ſome 


account already; but the corre- 


ſpondence was not ſo confined. Let- 


ters were read in the Jacobin club 
at Paris from every capital of Eu- 


rope; not excepting Conſtantinople. 
All adhered to the principles of the 
French revolution, but ſpoke more 


or leſs freely, according to the 
greater or leſs degree of vigilance 
| and rigour in their reſpective go- 
Vernments. The clergy were by all 
WF treated with irreverence and con- 


tumely; for it was no ſecret, that 
the moſt active and zealous diſſemi- 


nators of French principles were in 
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all countries the bittereſt enemies 
to the church. The diſtinctions of 
nobility were the theme of much 
coarſe ridicule, and they were told 
to vail to the nobles of nature; 
indeed the imputation of ariſtocracy 
ſignified every political reproach to 
all under the condition of kings, 


who were by a general name called 


nothing but deſpots and tyrants. 
The people ſoon ſhewed ſigus of 


internal commotion, and moſt where 


they had leaft reaſon to complain. 


The inhabitants of Avignon had a 
mild and paternal ſovereign in the 
Pope, but by the arts of the demo- 
cratiſts they were plunged into a 
civil war of the moſt horrid kind, 
which we ſhali hereafter have oc- 
cation to relate. A revolution on 
thi: new model was attempted in the 
republic of Geneva, though it fail- 
ed for this year, but was effected 
the next, and attended with all the 
atrocities congenial to its great 
archetype. What was called the 
patriotic party mn Holland, again 
raited its head. In Poland, the ci- 
tics ſent a general deputation to 
Wariaw, without any legal autho- 
rity to convoke them, and made de- 
mands, which it was not thought 
right to admit in their full extent, 
though by the excellent manage- 
ment, of the king, that country, 
where impatience and violence 
might moſt have been expected and 
pardoned, diſplayed à moderation 
and a ſobriety worthy of better 
times, and a more happy fate. The 
elector of Saxony, who by careful 
economy, and wiſe regulation, had 
reſtored the finances beyond all hope, 
without adding to the burihens of 


= . D * 9 
his ſubjects, was, howerer, aſſailed 


* See Ann. Reg. Vol. XXXII. Hiſt, Art. Pp. 64 8nd 65; and che fifth and ſixth 


: chapters of this Volume, 
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were among the principalities 
which were governed with moſt 
lenity in the empire. 

On the other ſide, it cannot be a 
maiter of ſurprize if the two higher 
orders, and monarchs at their 
head, were not conciliated by ſuch 
language and conduct. They be- 
gan to doubt the policy of their 
own liberality, and withdrew the 
hands which had been ſtretched out 
for ſo many years to raiſe the lower 
ranks to a more reſpectable ſtation. 
Any meaſure of conceſſion was now 
rare, unleſs to carry ſome imme- 
diate object of ſuperior importance, 
or to compromiſe ſome inſtant fear 
of a greater evil. The conduct of 
the preſs began to be narrowly ob- 
ſerved, and the laws which ſtill re- 
mained as checks againſt the abuſe 


of it, to be more rigorouſly put in 
execution; proclamations and edicts 


were iſſued; and where, by the ex- 
iſting law, it could be done, the im- 
22 and the reading of French 
ooks prohibited. The ſtate-pri- 
ſons were again filled with perſons 
accuſed of plots and conſpiracies of 
various kinds; and inſtead of that 
growing confidence which the moſt 
deſpotic princes had lately repoſed 
in the affections of their ſubjects, 
they were every where pay ing court 
to their armies, as thinking them to 
be their only ſecurity, yet dubious 
too of their fidelity. | 
To the eye of the moralift the 
moſt afflicting ſight is the counter- 
revolution in ſentiments and fee]- 
ings which now took place, Men 


were ſo familtarized to narratives of 


the moit brutal outrage to women, 
an: cruelty to age, the molt abomi- 
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by their clamours in his palace. 
Many proofs too of the ſame ſpirit 
were given in the eccleſiaſtical elec- 
torates of Germany, though they 


nable profanations of the houſe 9 
God, the moſt unrelenting ref, 
ments on barbarity in maſlacre, wy 
cannibaliſm itſelf, that ſcenes, the 
leaſt of which would formerly hue 
made the heart recoil, and the blog] 
run cold with horror, came to be 
read with little or no comparative 
emotion. Indeed ſo depraved wy 
the moral taſte become in too many, 
that there was nothing which wiz 
not palliated, excuſed, and almof 
juſtified, on principles fruitful of 
ten thouſand future crimes. It hz; 
been ſaid to be mercy to prevent 
by examples of terror the miſeries 
of a civil war. The violation of 


the ſecurity due to every man from 


the ſociety to which he belongs, ha 
een confounded with the fate of 
open hoſtility between people and 
people, under the acknowledged 
law of nature and nations; and the 
drops of blood ſpilled in the aſſaſl- 
nations of Paris have been eft- 
mated and balanced againſt the de- 
ſtruction of battles and even whole 
wars; while the tenet, which was 
aicribed as the greateſt reproach to 
the Jeſuits, has been generally ap- 
plied, that the end fſanGlihed the 
means; that the ſum of good to be 
obtained will on the whole exceed 
the ſum of evil to be ſuffered, 
Theſe modes of argument, which 
teach men to conſider metaphyſica- 
ly the preſent pain of their fellon- 
creatures, and to reaſon theinſelves 
out of thoſe ſympathies which ni- 
ture gave us to be the main liok of 
ſociety, lead to practices the nol 
ſavage, and to a barbariſm of min. 
ners much worſe than any whict 
exiſted id the darkeſt ages. 

Nor has the politician leſs to f. 
ment or to apprehend. It 1 00 
only that the retorms, ſo grail} 
to every good mind, which had beer 
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proceeding ſo ſteadily for the laſt 


kye - and - twenty years, are at a 


tand; it is not only that the filent 


revolution, which had brought to a 
creat part of Europe ſo much of the 
{abtance, and would in time have 
brought alſo the form of liberty, 15 
driven back; but whatever liberty 
of a moderated, ordered, and ba- 


Janced deſcription, ſeemed to be 


moſt firmly eſtabliſhed, is tottering 
on its baſe. The principle of the 
French revolution admits of no 
compromiſe, no temp-rament, no 
qualifcation. Like all metophyſi- 
cal poſitions, if true at all. it muff be 
true in all times, at all places, and 
under al! circumſtances; and it is a 
principle pointing neceſfarily to 
practice, inalmuch as it requires the 
perpetual exerciſe cf the ſovereignty 
by the exiſting majority, who can- 
not bind their good faith by any 
compact, however ſolemn, for a year, 
a month, a week, or a fingle day. 
it ſwallows up at once all that pa- 
trionſm in mixed conlititutions, 
which is the moit uncommon, the 
moſt liable to miſconſtruction, and 
the moſt unrewarded, the ſober and 


enlishtened patriotiſm, which aim 
| ing to keep every part in us proper 


poktion and action, mult occaſionally 
reſiſt alike the will of the old and 
tie new ſovereign, the prince and 
the people, and waich conſequently 
cannot expect any large or laſting 


mare in che favour of either. If 
| this principle ſtands its ground for 
| any length of time, every tning 
| will be neceſſarily puſhed to ex- 


tremes. 


They who have not hitherto 
found ſuthcient repulſion in it, to 


make them fly from it, will A* 


proaci nearer ard ncarer, till they 
come direct'y within the ſphere of 
© attractior; while they Wha fear 
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on one ſide, infi-ad of being honeſt 


and calmly oppoſed, they will be 
ſeen with a ſullen. ſatisfaction, as 
adding to the number cf the diſ- 
contented, and haſtening ruin. We 
have ſeen ſome of theſe effects in 


Our OWwa country. 


Wherever this principle prevails 
more or lets, there is and maſt be 
a French faction, propo:tionably 
ſtrong; and it will he much more 
cloſely united in politics to the 
great head at Paris than ever 
were the religious factions, which 
ſo long diſtracted Europe, and 
have been ſo recently laid at reſt. 
For, the latter became political, 
not primarily and nece#arily, but 
ſecondarily and incidentally. Here 
tac very ground of d iſtinction is 
the nrſt and moſt important queſ- 

Fam- 
bition which was formerly dreaded 
in the French monarchy has ac. 
tuated the French republic from its 
birth, and with ſuch a powerful le- 
ver, planted under the foundations 
of every government in Europe, ſhe 
threatens ſooner or later to ſhake 
them all to pieces. 

But ſuppoſe her, by abandoning 
that principle of inſtablity and eter- 
nal revolution, to ſettle at length 
into ſomething like the legitimate 
form of a democratical common- 
wealth. They who, for the ſake of 
that principle, ave made light of 
all the attendant enormities, will at- 
tribute all good to that, and will 
ſcill direct their views to France as 


the 


tion of politics. Thai ſpirit o 
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it, will think nothing elſe formida- 
ble: practical abuſes of power will 
be diſregarded on both fides, as un- 
worthy of confideration, in compa- 
riſon with the more important ob. 
jects put in iſſue by the conflict of 
this new principle with the exiſting 
conſtitution of every country ; and 


the natural protectreſs of every peo- 
ple that are or wiſh to be republi- 
cans by the ſame means; and there 
is no natural head of any oppoſite 
principle to make a 18. counter- 
| action, as the internal factions and 
1 external combinations of protelt- 
'if ants and catholics ſufficiently anta- 
|! gonized each other to prevent any 
univerſal predominancy of either. 
| On the (contrary, if the throne of 
France ſhould be again reſtored to 
its place, by whatever event, and 
this moſt tremendous ſhock, which 
royalty in all countries ever. expe- 
[ rienced, ſhould ultimately paſs by 
ſ without overturning it, though the 
N public danger to Europe will not 
be the ſame, yet every aſſiduity and 
every exertion will be then neceſſary 
to bring men back to the quiet purſuit 
or defence of rational freedom, and 
to raiſe or maintain barriers capa- 
ble of limiting power, more than 
ever confident of its own ſtrength. 
Such was the melancholy change, 
which in little more than two years 
had been wrought in the ſtate of 
Europe; and ſuch the eventual diſ- 
aſters to which a way had been 
opened before the cloſe of the year 
1791 by the French revolution. The 
progreſs of gradual improvement 
ſtopped; manners, morals, religion 
f on a precipice; the internal ſyſtem 
| of every country diſquieted; and 
N new factions created in all, which 
threaten long to agitate and con- 
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vulſe this quarter of the globe, 9 
extinguiſh, in one extreme or the 
other, all love of well- regulated h. 


berty, and to overthrow the gener 


balance of power, ſo neceſſary tothe 
public ſecurity, The intricacies of 
the plot require more than human 
interpoſition to produce a forturap 
devclopement; and the difficultie, 
at the moment of concluding theſe 
eflections, ſeem to be ſtill chicken. 
ing. Vet during a period of mot 
than thirty years, ſince this Work 
commenced, having witneſſed { 
many viciſſitudes in human affairs; 


having ſeen one empire acquired 


by Great Britain in the Eaſt, and 
another loſt by her in the Welt, 
while no man even now can accu- 
rately ſay, ib what degree her ge. 
neral proſperity has been affected 
by either event; having ſome- 
times known much good to ark 
out of apparent evil; and being in 
this very inſtance compelled to ar- 
knowledge much ultimate evil in 
that ſpiric of popular reform which 
we in 1ts origin believed, and n 
moderation ſtill believe, to be 6 
good, we ſhall not yet abandon all 
hope in the diſpenſations of Provi- 
dence. In the mean time we ſha 
purſue the more immediate tak dt 
the hiſtorian, in a faithful narrative 
of facts, as they aroſe, and a candis 
explanation of their cauſes, as fat 
as our means of information wil 
enable us to unravel them. 


————_— 
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Page 136. five lines from the bottom, fer © has,“ read et have.” 


|| — { 207. lines 19 and 20, for ie between the Bog and the Dnieper,” read © detnetl 
| © the Bog and the Nieſter.“ | 
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Vor. X. 


JANUARY, 


in full convocation, have 
unanimouſly conferred the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws on the 
Right Hon. Edmund Burke, as the 
powerful advocate of the conſtitu- 
tion, the friend of public order, 
virtue, and the happineſs. of man- 
kind; and in teſtimony of the —— 95 
reſpect entertained by the univerſity 
(which had the honour of his edu- 
Neation) for the various endowments 
of his capacicus mind, and for his 
ſuperior talents and abilities, 

The commiſſioners of ſtamp 
duties met at their office in 
Somerſet Place, to let to farm“ the 


* 
* 


4th, 


for travelling poſt and by time, now 
out of leaſe.” They were let at 
Jan advance of 10,6191. over the ſum 
tiey produced laſt year. g 
This included thirty-three coun- 
lies, beſides North Britain and Wales. 
14th. On the laſt day of the late 
| year there was ſo thick a fog 
at Amſterdam, that the people could 
not fee their way along the ſtreets, 


tough they had hghts in their 
ands, The accidents 1t has occa- 
oned are very numerous: but the 


Vor. XXXIII. 


10 Ti univerſity of Dublin, 
a 


to amount to 230. 


duties payable on horſes let to hire 


and ran againſt each other, even 


Moſt lamentabſe circumſtance 15, the 
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number of people who have periſh-- 
ed from falling in the canals, where 
they were drowned before aſſiſtance 
could be given them, though their 
cries were diſtinctly heard. The 
number of perſons who have pe- 
riſhed in this way is already known 


A dreadful accident lately th. 
happened at High Green, 5 
near Sheffield. A bear kept by one 
Cooper, for the amuſement of the 
country people at their wakes, got 
looſe, and entered the dwelling of a 
perlon named Rogers. — The unfor- 
tunate wife of the man was ſitting 
with one child on her lap, and auo- 
ther beſide her, when the creature 
ſeized her with all the ſavage fero- 
city incident to his nature, and tore 
her in a manner too ſhocking to re- 
late. The cries of the poor unfor- 
tunate woman and of the children 
reached Rogers and the bear- keep- 
er, who almoſt at the ſame moment 


entered the houſe, and beheld a 


ſizht ſufficient to appal the moſt 
callous mind - what then muſt be 
the feelings of a huſband? He flew 
to the animal, but was unable to 
wrench its jaws from the object of 
its fury. Cooper then {truck it on 
the head with a hammer, but the 
haft flying off, the blow was power- 
leſs; it however turned th nt of 
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its rage on him, and purſued him The jury gave in their verdid- 
till he was nearly exhauſted with fa- Not Guilty. 

tigue; and he muſt have fallen a Lord Dungarvan read the fd. 
victim, had not the neighbours, lowing defence: 


fer erimii 
their juſt 
It 15 now 


alarmed at the out-cries, come up My lord, and gentlemen of th * + 
with him, and, at a ſecond ſhot, laid Jury, [guilty he? 
it dead, The woman expired in © Whatever ſhame I ought 0 45 prot 
dreadful agony on Monday. take, and do take to myſelf fy integrity 


Wa A bill of indictment was the indiſcretion which led me inte 
17 tn. found on F riday by the grand the company of the perſon who ht 
jury of Middleſex, againft lord viſ- made, and endeavoured to ſuppon queſt you 
count Dungarvan, eldeſt ſon of the by perjury, an attack upon my liz WM dence as 
earl of Corke. His lordſhip, being and honour, I cannot ſuffer my{if vith whe 
rather heated with wine, met a wo- for a moment to ſuppoſe that ay WW all think 
man of eafy virtue, who calls herſelf credit can be given to fo ſtrange and to dec 
Welden, at one of the theatres on the and improbable an accuſation, | in the ver 
preceding night. On the play be- am charged by the unconfirmedoat try, for th 
ing over, ſhe prevailed on him to of a common proſtitute with an of. Wi nour, and 
take her in a coach to her lodgings, fence, which nothing but the lowel apainſt an 
which drove to No. 45, Rathbone- and worſt habits of life and connec: Wa view to 


jury.—I h 
ſolemn de 


place. His lordſhip gave her a gui- tions the moſt abject baſeneſs d and contir 


nea, but refuſed to enter the houſe. mind and contempt of chara, Medneſs.“ 
On this, Mrs. Welden became riot- urged by the moſt extreme necel The lea 
ous, and called the watch; ſaying, firy, could poſſibly prompt any ma « My | 
if he did not give her another gui- to commit.—My ſituation, happily, Juſtice to 
nea, ſhe would charge him with is the reverſe of this—I am no; poſſible yo 
robbing her of three guineas and an nor have been in any diftreſs d with the 
half. On his refuſal, the watchman circumſtances or want of eredi. character; 
ſeized his lordſhip, and detained him The very reverſe is my caſe. | idence in t 
four hours. His lordſhip's trial am conſcious that my conduit h Nalready pe 
came on this morning at the Old life has ever been juſt and honour The pre 
Bailey, and laſted fix hours, —The able; and that no action of mit: retired fro 
wretched proſecutrix having ſworn, has diſgraced my own tation, & biſſes and 
on the trial, that his lordſhip had reflected any diſcredit upon thoſe u fdience, 
robbed her in the coach; though whom I have the honour of being i 
ſhe had ſworn, when before the allied. It will, however, better be Jul. Bai 
juſtice, that ſhe perceived e had come me to refer you, gentlemen ment of d- 
It her money æuben ſhe offered to give the jury, to the teſtimony of Common 8 
the link-boy ſome gratuity for his trou- witneſſes who will be called to ſo iſfeapital con 
ble in calling the coach. The jury ſaid, of my conduct and character, u Ann King, 
it was unneceſſary to proceed fur- to deſire you to receive your as Herbe 
ther, and begged that the defendant formation from my own repo A. Mullen, 
might be honourably acquitted. Deeply as my mind feels and rele BWWouza, Joh 
The learned judge ſaid, he was the unmerited diſgrace of the 1 Haniel B. 
perfec ly ſatisfied ; and although putation attempted to be ton Cook, à be 
they had no ſuch record as that of upon me, I ſubmit chearfully v were ſe 
an honourable acquittal, yet it would trial by the laws of my count] nec beyond 
be remembered. | I know that thoſe laws will no ; 


for criminals of any rank to elude 
their juſtice: but 1 alſo know, and 
it is now my conſolation and ſecu- 
rity to know, that the puniſhments 
they inflict, can only fall upon the 
G ouilty head; and that Innocence 15 
| lie protected by the wiſdom and 
integrity of an Engliſh judge and 
jury. have only to add my moſt 
ſolemn denial of the charge - to re- 
queſt your attention to ſuch evi- 
dence as the learned gentlemen 
with whoſe counſel I am aſſiſted 
hall think proper to lay before you; 
and to declare my entire confidence 
in the verdict of a jury of my coun- 
try, for the vindication of my ho- 
nour, and the protection of my life, 
againſt an attack - commenced with 
a view to extort money from me, 
and continued by malice and wick- 
edneſs.”” | . 


neſs of 
wafer, 


neceſ The learned judge then ſaid, 

ny ma « My lord Dungarvan, it is but 
appih, WW juſtice to you to ſay, that it is im- 
m no, WW poſſible you can go from this bar 


treſs dl 
credit, 
caſe, | 
duct u 
honout- 
of mine 
tion, 0f 
thoſe u 


with the leaſt imputation on your 
character; and as to your impru- 
dence in this affair, you ſeem to be 
already perfectly ſenſible.” 
The proſecutrix and her witneſſes 
retired from the court, amidſt the 


hiſſes and execrations of the au- 
dience. 


of being , th . The ſeſſions at the Old 
etter b. . Bailey ended, when judg- 
lemendl ent of death was paſſed by Mr. 
y of tit Common Serjeant on the following 
| to ſpeat capital convicts, viz, Ann Rhodes, 


Ner, that Ann King, Thomas Pointer, Tho- 


your 1 nas Herbert, John Randall, Neal 
1 repo. BM Mullen, William Smith, Seze de 
1 wy Souza, John Wallis, Charles Alden, 
the Ir 


Daniel Buckeridge, and George 


e ron Cook, a boy about 13 years of age; 
fully u were ſentenced to be tranſport- 
oy beyond the ſeas for ſeven years; 
not 
i 
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23 
two to be impriſoned in Newgate 
for one year, and one for three 
months; ſix in Clerkenwell Bride- 
well; nine to be publicly and five 
privately whipped; one was per- 
mitted to enter as an Eaſt India ſol- 
dier, and 14 were delivered by pro- 
clamation. f 

Dublin. This day our par- th. 

liament met, according to ad- . 
In the Houſe of Lords, 
the Right Hon. John Bourke, Earl 
of Mayo, having produced the roy- 
al patent creating his father earl of 
Mayo, was introduced, and took the 
oaths; as was alſo the Right Hon. 
Arthur Acheſon, Viſcount Gosford. 
The Right Hon. Robert Clements, 
Baron Leitrim, took the oaths and 
his ſeat. 

Dundalk, A moſt ſhocking tranſ- 
action took place on Friday night 
laſt at Forkhill, within two miles of 
this town: at the dead hour of the 
night, the houſe of the pariſh ſchool- 
maſter was ſurrounded by a bandit- 
ti, who, having broke in, took the 
man, his wife, and their ſon, a boy 
fourteen years old, and cut their 
tongues out of their heads; after 
which they took the father and mo- 
ther and chopt off their fingers. 
So black and attrocious an act ſtands 
unparalleled in the annals of this 
country. 

Whitehall. It appears by the 
advices from India brought 
by the Houghton, one of the com- 
pany's ſhips, that major general 
Medows had taken the command 
of the army, which had been cal- 
lected in the Carnatic, and had 
marched into the dominions of 
Tippoo Sultan; and that Caroor, 
Duraporam, and Coimbetour, had 
been taken by him without any re- 
ſiſtance. Major Maitland, who is 
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arrived in the Houghton, alſo brings 
an account of the ſurrender of Din- 
digul. : 
The letters from the government 


of Bengal contain the information, 


that treaties of alliance had been 
finally concluded by that govern- 
ment, with the Mahrattas, and the 
Nizam ; and that lord Cornwallis 
had received from the compte de 


Conway, governor-general of the 
French poſſeſſions to the eaſtward 
of the Caps of Good Hope, the 


moſt unequivocal aſſurances of per- 
fect neutrality. | 

ny This morning, between 
J three and four o' clock, an 
alarming fire broke out in the count- 
ing-houie and ware- room of Meſſ. 
Biggars. and Co. manufacturers at 
Sciennes, on the ſouth ſide of Edin- 
burga. It had got to a conſide ra- 
ble height before it was diſcovered, 
and from the great quantity of lint, 
yarn, linen, &c. in the premiſſes, 
there was reaſon to expect the moſt 
ſerious conſequences. Several of 
the magiſtrates attended; and by 
the exertions of the company's ſer- 
vants, aſſiſted by the town-guard, a 
detachment of the 42d regiment, 
engines, &c. the fire was got under, 
and a very conſiderable property, in 
linen, yarn, &c. preſerved; but {till 
the loſs incurred 15 to a great 


amount, The fire was occaſioned 


by ſome hot aſhes that were put in- 
to a wooden bucket, and left on the 
floor of the ware- room, after the 
chimneys were ſwept. 

24th. tion at Aſhton-under- Line, 
between five and ſix o'clock on Mon- 
day evening, was great. Every per- 
ſon in the ſtreets was ſo terrified as to 


| fhriek and run into ſhops and houſes 


for ſhelter. The thunder burſt from 
a cloud which ſeemed to hang over 


Liverpcol, The conſterna- 


— 


the town, and the lightning wt 


perceived almoſt in the ſame inſun 26th. | 

the thunder making only one the, nt of 
mendous craſh, It was probably ” he 'y 
well for the town, that the ele&e <1 xd" 
fire was attracted by the iron work here the 
which ornaments the church-ſteeple C the ills 
It ſtruck the weather-cock, meltel 5 2 
ſome part of it, and threw may Wi #54 
ſtones from the ſteeple ; it then. on the i 
tered the belfry, and melted the WW anxiety ot 
wires, &c. and alſo thoſe of th d ler 
clock ; from thence it followed the N boat darec 
iron-rod that guides the hand of the WW ;eaon of 
clock, to a dial within the church, i being ſom 
placed on the top of the organ, ani beſt boats 
in its way wreſted a piece of ku reached t 
oak of four inches ſquare from om I pound the 
of the beams that ſupport the roo N bolted. 
of the church, beſides taking vit were at lat 
it a conſiderable part of the cornice the fairs | 
of tie dial; from the dial it pro» iſto be una 
ceeded down the organ to the cu. ¶ count of w 
tain-rod in the front of it, and uu. therefore 
ning from the ſouth to the nom apartment. 
end of the rod, it took down an . man and h 
right iron from the ceiling, ail tant alive, 
rent it with ſuch violence, that breaſt. I. 
ſplinters were found flicking in tle Maren dead, 
oppolite ceiling, as if diſchagt Witt, were 
from a gun. It then penetratt ¶ ſeemed to 
through the floor of the gallem, men, aft 
and followed an iron pillar at ti Nearried to 
foot, and from thence it is ſuppoled the childre: 
to have: gone different ways, ate lad ſcene v 
ſplitting many of the pews, u Wl of 
there are marks where it paſed, neglected t 
both in the windows at the wel lower apat 
as well as that at the end of the inds had 
earl of Stamford's chapel in it wing no 
eaſt. : p ; ; tion. 

A child of eighteen months . | 
old was found Ld near Ply- 1 27th, A. 
mouth; and it appeared on te End round | 
roner's inqueſt, chat the child del tended w 
in conſequence of a cat ſucking ing, but n. 
breath, thereby occaſioning à gat was ! 


gulation. 


26id 


wg Scotland. A letter from 
ant; 26th, Pattenweam brings an ac- 
tres count of a moſt melancholy cata- 
ably trophe which happened there on 
ane Wedneſday, the -26th of January, 
"Org where the keeper of the light- houſe 
eple: on the iſland of Mayo, with his fa- 
elted 'mily, were almoſt all found ſuifo- 
nay WW cated. No light having appeared 
nen. on the iſland for ſome days, the 
| the 2nxiety of the people in the neigh- 
f the WW bourhood was much raiſed, but no 
d the boat dared approach the uland by 
of the reaſon of the violent ſtorms : theſe 
urch WW being ſomewhat abated, one of the 
1, anl WW beſt boats belonging to the town 


reached the iſland in fatety, but 
found the door of the light-houſe 
bolted. This they broke open, and 
were at laſt, after ſome delay, met on 
the ſtairs by a man in ſuch a late as 
to be unable to give them an ac- 
count of what had happened. They 
therefore went to the light-keeper's 
apartments, where they found the 


an . man and his wife dead, with an in- 
g, ad Want alive, ſucking its dead mother's 
e, that WWWhreaſt. In another bed three chil- 
in ths dren dead, and two but juſt living; 
charge 


they were expoſed to the air, and 


etratel ſeemed to revive, and with the two 


Sailer), men, aſſiſtants to the keeper, were 
at de carried to Crail, where the eldeſt of 
uppoled de children died the next day. This 
„ae Nad ſcene was produced by the care- 
ws, „ leſtnels of the aſſiſtants, who had 

paſled, WiWrepleted to brim the alhes in the 
ie vet, ower apartments, which the high 
| of 4 nds had blown up, and the ſmoke 

in us bring no vent occaſioned ſuffoca- 

ion. 
bs ok This morning earl 5. 
7 g early a pret 

* 5 8708, ty thick thower of 5 joy in 
n tae = 2d round the metropolis, which was 
md de tended with ſome flaſhes of light- 
_ Ping, but no thunder or wind. The 
7 200 Bit was not vivid, but reſembled 


„ente LK, 


30 


rather the Aurora Borealis, when 


ſtrong. 


This day the cafe of the c1- 


ty of London againſt the cor- 28th. 


poration of King's Lynn came on 


to be argued in the court of King's 
Bench. It was a writ of error from 
the court of Common Pleas, where a 
trial at bar was had on a writ 4% 
efſendo quietum de theolonio (of being 
quit of toll) brought by the city of 
London, to aſſert the right of their 
citizens being exempted from a toll 
on corn, demanded by the corpora- 


tion of Lynn A verdi& had been 


given for the city of London, and 
the errors were aſſigned on the in- 
formality of the declaration. After 
much abſtruſe argument by Mr. Ser- 
jeant le Blanc, for King's Lynn, and 
Mr. Serjeant Adair, for London, the 
court of King's Bench reverſed the 
judgment, on the ground that the 
declaration did not ſtate that the city 
of London had received ſuch an in- 
jury on which an action could be 
maintained, the corporation of Lynn 
having demanded, but not having 
received or diſtrained for, the toll in 
queſtion. It is ſuppoſed this cauſe 
will be carried to the houſe of lords. 

On Monday came on before 9 
the Court of Juſticiary at N 
Edinburgh, the trial of ei ht perſons, 
charged with having ſeized by force, 
carried off, and capuvating William 
Wells, of Lochmabane, countellor 
of that borough, on the 8th or July, 
1790, with a view to defeat the free- 
dom of election of delegates for the 
ſaid borough. Four of the parties 
did not appear; and Mr. Macono- 
chie, one of the counſel for the pan- 
nel, tated, that they had found bail 
fur fix months, to aniwer all alle ga- 
tions 2gaiuſt them; and taat time 
being now elapied, and they out of 
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the kingdom, the ſummons was not 
properly ſerved; he therefore prayed 
that the court would find the bail not 
forteited, which their lordſhips found 
accordingly. 
The four others appeared, 'and 
pleaded not guilty. Mr. Hamilton, 
junior counſel, ſtated in their de- 
fence, that Wells had promiſed his 


vote to both parties, and had fallen 


upon the expedient of having him- 
ſelf carried off to fave his honour. 
'This plea, however, was over-ruled, 
and the trial proceeded to convic- 
tion. They have fince received ſen- 
tence as follows: John Lindſay to 
be impriioned in the Canongate gaol 


for three months, to pay a fine of 501. 


ſterling, and to be afterwards ba- 
niſhed Scotland for ſeven years: 

ohn Lockerby, Peter Foreſt, and 
3 Thornburn, to be confined in 
the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, till 
Wedneſday the 23d inſtant; on that 
day to be publicly whipped through 
the ſtreets of that city, by the hands 
of the common executioner, and 
then baniſhed Scotland for ſeven 


years: all under the uſual certifica- 


tions, in caſe of any of them being 
found in this country during the 
above period. Mr. Lindſay is to be 
allowed three months to put his af- 
fairs in order, previous to going into 
baniſhment; and the other three 
from the 23d inſtant to the iſt of 
April. | 
DiE p, lately, at Paris, literally of 
want, Mr. Oftervald, a well-known 
banker. This man, originally of 
Neufchatel, felt the violence of the 
diſeaſe of avarice ſo ſtrongly, that 
within a few days of his death, no 
importunities could induce him to 
buy a few pounds of meat for the 
urpoſe of making a little ſoup for 
ral « *Tis true,” ſaid he, „1 


ſhould not diſlike the ſoup, but I 


have no appetite for the meat; why 
then 1s to become of that?” Att, 
time that he refuſed this novri. 
ment, for fear of being obliged ty 
give away two or three pound; d 
meat, there was tied wat Tr: neck 
a ſilken bag, which contained 900 
aſſignats of 1,000 livres each. 4. 
his outſet in life he drank a pint of 
beer (which ſerved him for ſupper) 
every night at a houſe much fr. 
quented, from which he carried hon: 
all the bottle-corks he could cone 
at. Of theſe, in the courſe of eight 
years, he had collected as many a 
ſold for twelve louis- d'or, a ſum tha 
laid the foundation of his future for. 
tune, the ſuperſtructure of which 
was rapidly raiſed by his uncommon 
ſucceſs in ſtock-jobbing, He diet 
poſſeſſed of three millions of livre 
(125,0001. ſterling). 

21it, at his houſe near Croft 
ſquare, Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, aged 69, 
Mr. Thomas Kent. He was may 
years remarkable for his fordi 
manner of living, though poſſeſſed 
of an opulent fortune, as, from the 
loweſt ſtate of indigence, he gre 
dually came into poſſeſhon of tie 
whole court in which he lived, 2 
well as ſeveral other tenements i 


different parts of the town. Mr, 


Kent and his wife were well know 
for ſeveral years by riding in tle 
characters of king and queen 1 
Horn-fair, as well as by accumulit 
ing a ſufficiency for purchaſing te 
rl houſe they lived in by bolluy 
bones which they picked up in tb 
ſtreets. During the life of his ſpouſe 
they always kept their birth- das 
diſtributing beef and beer amo 
their tenants ; but ſince her deat) 
though his property has been i. 
pak his diſpoſition became 

penurious, that from his pan" 
among ſtrangers, he was a x 


| miſtake! 


| ſome le 


kyown 
and of t 
lived wi 
to whom 
propert) 
25th, 
James's- 
year, of 


George 
member 


rough 0! 
of Wilts 


tire for 


was ſurv 
lands, ſu 
clerk of 
regiſter 1 
the iſlan 
educated 
he retur; 


of Europ 


ford long 


| ſuppoſed 


had a hin 
he took, 
good for 
the faſhi, 


He was 


| ſphere, b 


ſical kno 
humour, 
obſervati 
noticed 2 
divided \ 
feld moſt 
times. 
to be ruir 
the Cale 
« puddir 
in poſſeſſt 
places, w 


J veral ad 


one time 
of gamir 
(except | 


he ſaid, 


miſtaken for a beggar. A perſon of 
ſome landed property, generally 


1 known by the name of old Dick, 
7 and of the ſame turn of mind, has 
* lived with him for ſeveral years paſt, 
neck to whom, and an infant niece, all his 
900 property is willed. . 
At 25th, in Cleveland - row, Saint 
nt of James's-place, 1n his ſe venty- ſecond 
pper year, of a violent urinary complaint, 
fre. | George Auguſtus Selwyn, eſquire, 
bone member of parliament for the bo- 
come rough of Ludgerſnall, in the county 
eight of Wilts, and formerly repreſenta- 
ny tive for the city of Glouceſter, He 
n tha was ſurveyor-general of the crown. 
** lands, ſurveyor of the meltings, and 
which clerk of the irons in the Mint, and 


regiſter in the court of Chancery in 


u Fi the iſland of Barbadoes. He was 
ond educated at Oxford, to which place 
he returned, after making the tour 
Crof: of Europe. He had not been at Ox- 
ed by ford long, when, on account of ſome 
; may ſuppoſed religious irregularities, he 
ford had a hint to leave the college, which 
ſeſlel he took, and, being polletled of a 
—_ good fortune, he threw himſelf into 
e or. the faſhionable circles of the town. 
of the He was highly qualified for this 
red, u ſphere, being poſſeſſed of much claſ- 
WE” ſical knowledge, a brilliant wit, good 


humour, and a conſiderable ſhare of 
obſervation. He therefore was ſoon 
i noticed as a wit and bon vivant, and 
geen t0 divided with the late lord Cheſter- 
ol held moſt of the good things of their 


* | Mr, 


ing th times. Mr. Selwyn took care not 


boiling to be ruined by his wit (as has been 


wy the cale with many others) ; he had 
; ſpout pudding as well as praiſe,” being 
daysly in poſſeſſion of ſeveral advantageous 
amoi places, which he enjoyed under ſe- 
„ deat, e veral adminiſtrations, He was at 
een It one time of his life much in the habit 
came | of gaming; but he ſoon gave it up 
pern (except for trifling ſums), being, as 
equent be ſaid, « one of the greateſt con« 
mille 
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ſumers of time, fortune, conſtitution, 
and thinking.” His places being 


moſtly ſinecures enabled him to enjoy 


the otium cum diguitate, which he did 


with ſingular advantage to himſelf 


and bis friends. Amongſt the latter 
he will be long lamented as the cen- 
tre of good-humour, wit, and convi- 
viality. He died very much in the 
boſom of the church, having the Bi- 
ble read to him conſtantly during 


| the whole of his illneſs. 


FEBRUARY. 


On this day there was the 4 
higheſt flood-tide on the ri- 2 


ver Thames that has ever been re- 


membered. | 

Above Weſtminſter Bridge it 
overflowed the banks of the river on 
both ſides, particularly at Milbank, 
where it came into the Horſe- ferry 
road, and carried away ſeveral logs 
of timber, & In Palace-yard it 
was near two feet deep. It alſo ran 
into Weſtminſter- hall, ſo as to pre- 
vent people paſſing for two hours. 
Boats came through the paſſage of 
Old Palace-yard from the Thames, 


and rowed up to Weſtminſter-hall 


gate. The inhabitants in Milbank- 
ſtreet were obliged to paſs to and 
ſrom their houſes in boats. The two 
Scotland-yards, and Privy-gardens, 
Whitehall, were entirely under wa- 
ter, and many parts rendered impaſ- 
ſable for two hours. People were 
obliged in thoſe places to be taken 
from their houſes on men's backs; 


and ſeveral poor people, who keep 


ſmall ſhops near the barracks in 


Scotland-yard, had four feet water in 
their ſhops, and their beds floating 


in their rooms. . 
Weſtminſter- hall has ſuffered 
much. The water ran in at che great 


*B 4 door 
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door for more than an hour, and 


undid all that had been doing for 


many weeks to render the court dry, 
warm, and comfortable, by braziers, 


ſtoves, and other artificial means. 


Above bridge the tide roſe three feet 


higher than uſual. 
The ground floor of lord Bel- 


grave's houſe, and the garden, were 
flooded two feet deep; as were almoſt 
all the gardens and nurſery-grounds 
round Chelſea and Lambeth, 

Below bridge the low meadows 


and marſhes were almoſt one con- 
tinued ſhoal of water for ſome 


Hours, 
In the evening of Tueſday, the 


firſt of February, it began to blow 


from N.N.W. on the coaſt of Kent, 
which in the night increaſed: to a 
hurricane, with ftrong flaſhes of 
lightening. In the morning of 


Wedneſday it was full tide at leaſt 


two hours before the uſual time, and 
tumbled in with a tremendous ſurf, 
threatening deſtruction to every 
thing that oppoſed its fury, 

The ſea-walls and banks at Sea- 
falter were in ſeveral places broken 


down and waſhed away, and the 


marſh-lands flooded to a greatdepth; 
ſo that the ſheep and other cattle 


were with the greateſt difficulty dri- 


ven off. | | | 

At Whitſtable ſome of the ſtore- 
houſes, on the beach were whirled 
down, anc. the waves rolled in ſo fu- 


riouſly, that the inhabitants were 


under the moſt dreadful apprehen- 
fions. - - 
At Deal the ſtorm was ſtill more 


threatening, The waves there broke 
over the ſea-bank into Beach- ſtrect, 


many parts of which were quite un- 
der water. Fortunately the ſtorm 
happened in the day-time, or much 


damage would in general have been 


ſuſtained. 


Upon the north and weſt coaſts df 


Eſſex, the inhabitants have ben 


greater ſufferers than thoſe of the 
oppoſite county. Not an iſland bu 
has ſeverely ſuffered. Thoſc of Pot. 


ten, Wallace, and New England 


were totally overflowed; in the latter, 
400 ſheep were ſwept off by the vig. 
lence of the ſea. Foulneſs and 
Canvey Iſles have likewiſe received 
material injury; and there are three 


immenſe breaches in the north. weſt 


walls of Canvey iſland, through 
which the tide flows and ebbs with 
vaſt impetuolity. _ | 
At Ipſwich, about 11 o'clock in 
the morning, the ſea ruſhed from its 
bed, and overflowed all the gardens, 


malt-houſes, and houſes, fituated 


near the ſalt-water rivers. A boat 
was rowed upon the bowling-preen, 
The common quay was quite over. 
flowed, and immenſe damage done to 
the goods in the warehouſes, lodged 
there for the trading hoys. 

This inundation has been gere. 
ral upon the Suffolk coaſt. At Wood. 


bridge, Aldborough, Orford, and 


other places, much damage has been 
done, 
At- Powderham caftle, as 

the hon. Miſs Courtenay was 
ſtanding near the drawing-room fre, 
in earneſt converſation with another 
lady, her cloaths unfortunately took 
fire, and ſhe was almoſt inſtantly en- 
veloped in flames. Lord Courtenay, 


who ſtood near, had the preſence of 


mind to throw her down, and to rol 
the carpet round her, by which ber 
Ife was ſaved, but not without being 
terribly ſcorched. His lordfhups 
hands and face were likewiſe much 
barnt. 

Court of King's-bench. Bar- 5th 
tholomew Quailn, labourer, in 
the Iſle of Ely, had been indicted 


for the wilful murder of Ann i 
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of wife, when the jury found a ſpecial her left ſide, became pale, and fel 

been verdict, which was ſent to the court down. The jury found that the 

"the of King*s-benchi for their conſidera- kicks ſo given were given with great 

| but tion, The facts ſtated in this verdict violence, and by the kicks the ſpleen 

Pot. were theſe: Bartholomew Quailn, was burſt, of which ſaid burſting of 

land | and Ann his wife, came peaceably the ſpleen ſhe afterwards died. 'Then 

ute, out ofa public-houſe, where they had the verdict found, that from the firſt 

vio been drinking together, he in liquor, kick till the time ſhe received the 

and ſhe not; that when they got into the laſt kick was half an hour, and that 

ved | highway they appeared to be quar- from the time of receiving the laſt 

three | relling about a bag which ſhe wanted kick till ſhe died was twenty mi- 

welt him to give to her; that during the nutes. The ſpecial verdict likewiſe 

ouh time they were ſo quarrelling, the found, that the priſoner on hearing 

with WR faid Ann was fitting in the ſtreet ; Of his wite's death expreſſed great 

and the jury found that the faid Ann ſorrow. | : 

ck in roſe from the ground and walked The queſtion for the deciſion of ö 

mim along the ſaid ſtreet, and her huſ- the court was, “ Whether theſe facts. 

dens, band followed her, and gave her two ſo found by the jury, amounted to 1 

ated or three kicks; that atterwards ſe- the crime of murder, or only to the | 

boat veral ſhrieks and cries were heard, offence of manſlaughter ?*? | [| 

reen, ant! the ſaid Ann was ſeen to run The court delivered their opi- 1 

ver. away from him, ſo crying and ſhriek- nions /eriatim, and were unanimous 1 

ne to ing: and when ſhe ran away he 1n thinking that the priſoner was l 

dged overtook her and kicked her down, clearly guilty of the crime of mur- 1 
and afterward, when he had kicked der. | | | 1 

gene. her down, and retired a few paces On the following Monday Quailn 

od. from her, he returned to her again, was executed purſuant to his ſen. 

and and while ſhe was on the ground he tcnce. | 


been gave her ſeveral kicks on the thighs, This day the ground on the ch 
and on the right and left ſide of her N. E. fide of Whitehaven fell- 7 


body; that when he had ſo kicked in in three places, to the great ter- 


4th, | her ſhe roſe once more from the ror of the inhabitants; but the acci- 

1 fire, ground; that Bartholomew when ſhe dent was ſoon diſcovered to have 1 
other roſe kicked her down again; and been occaſioned by the earth giving 1 
took after the ſaid Ann had been ſo kicked way over an old coal-work which 1 
y en- down, ſhe roſe, and ſaid to the pri- had been worked about fifty years | 9 
ena, ſoner, « You have killed ne; - and ago, and left unfilled up. About the i 
ceof WF when a woman, who was near, aſked time the above accident happened, 1% 
0 roll the priſoner why he beat his wife? the water broke in upon the pre- [4 
h her and faid if ſhe had ſtrength enough ſent coal-work, by which two men, I 
being WH ihe would prevent him from exerciſ- one woman, and five horſes were by 
ſhip's ing any more barbarity upon her, he drowned. | 8 4 
much ſaid he would ſerve her in the fame The caſe of Leftly and Zi oth. 1 

4 


manner. A Mills was determined by the 
court of King's-bench; the queſtion | 
was, „ Whether a bill of exchange | 
is liable to a proteſt if not paid {| 
within banking-bours??” The court. || 
5 | determined, þ | 
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determined, that it cannot be pro- 
teſted till the day after the day on 
which it is due. They alſo faid, 
that bills payable at ſo many days 
after ſight are not ſubje& to a proteſt 
at all, under the act of K. Will. III. 
and that in no caſe ought more than 
6d. to be paid for proteſting, pur- 
ſuant to that act. 
6th This afternoon, about four 
rot o'clock, Mr. Arnold was 


robbed by a ſingle highwayman, 


whoſe name was Carter, at no great 


diftance from his own houſe, near 


Sevenoaks, Kent. Immediately af- 
ter the robbery had been commit- 
ted, Mr. Arnold gave a general 
alarm, and immediate purſuit was 
made by Mr. Pitman, maſter of the 
Harrow public-houſe on Madam- 
ſcot-hill, and Mr. Hall, maſter of the 
White Hart at Riverhead, and ſeve- 
ral others. The highwayman was 
firſt overtaken by Mr. Pitman near 
Seal, and a piftol heard to fire; and 
en Mr. Hall's coming up he found 
the robber on the ground, and Mr. 
Pitman lying near him quite dead, 
having diſlocated his neck by the 
fall. The highwayman, who had 


received a ſhot in the head, was car- 


ried to Riverhead, where the ball 
was extracted, ſince which he has 
been committed to Maiditone gaol, 


but ſtill lies dangerouſly ill. After 
the robbery he was ſo incautious as 


to ſtop and drink at one or two 
places, and to requeſt that the par- 
ties would ſay, in caſe any inquiry 
was made after a perſon paſſing that 
way, that he had gene a contrary 
one. 
Mr. Pitman had fired, he attempted 
to ſeize the highwayman, but in the 
ſtruggle was thrown from his horſe, 
and inſtantly killed, as above related. 


On ſearching Carter's pockets were 


found ſeveral papers, which led to a 


It fince appears that after 


diſcovery that his lodgings wey 
near the Pantheon, Oxford-ſtrea; 
where they diſcovered a ſick ma 
in bed, who turns out to be one Pa. 
ſons, another highwayman, ſuppoſed 
to have been wounded by Lot 
Falkland's ſervant on Hounſloy. 
heath about three weeks ago, 

The celebrated collection 
of muſical inſtruments, to- 7. 
gether with the muſical library, of 
the late Duke of Cumberland, were 
this day knocked down at Chriſtie, 
It conſiſted of an immenſe collection 
of almoſt all the compoſers in Ey- 
rope, for near 200 years paſt, Han. 
del's works, Haydn's, Baumgarten',, 
and a few others, ſold very high, 
A beautiful ton'd organ, by Green, 
with a piano forte ſtop, went for 76|. 
13s. His Royal Highneſs was in poſ- 
ſeſſion of a violin by Stainer, which 
has long been the admiration and 
envy of the amateurs. It is no in 
the hundred and twenty-firſt year of 
its age; the purchaſer is Mr, Bra- 
dyll, at the price of 130 guineas! 
Another violin, with a tenor and 
violoncello, by the ſame maker, 
were ſold for 138 guineas. Mr, 
Condell bought the tavourite tenor 
for 50 guineas; and ſeveral other 
inſtruments ſold at high prices. All 
the great performers in town were 
preſent. . 

At the ſale of the Duke of Cum- 
berland's books, Cateſby's Natural 
Hiſtory of North Carolina, finely 
coloured, went at C. 15. 155. Mag- 
na Britannia et Hibernia, at /. 52 
10s, The Antiquities of Ancient 
Rome, including the Vatican, by 
Piranelli, Roſs, Aquila, &c. # 
C. 524. 10s. This ſuperb work waz 
preſented to the Duke by Pope 
Ganganelli. | | 

This day was executed at 00. 
Edinburgh, William Ga- 
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deſby, one of the moſt notorious vil- 
lains that has figured in the line of 
roguery in this country for many 
years. He appeared upon the plat- 
form about a quarter of an hour 
after two o' clock, dreſſed in white, 
trimmed with black. The awful 
ſolemnity, the dreadful apparatus 
of death, and the near approach of 
eternity, all combined, ſeemed nei- 
ther to ſhake his frame, nor agitate his 
mind! Had he died in a better cauſe, 
he could not have evinced greater 
fortitude, nor been more collected. 
He was attended by the Rev. Mr. 
Finlayſon. Having ſpent ſome 
time in prayer, he aſcended the drop 
with a firm ſtep, and ſtood with 
great compoſure till the apparatus 
was properly adjuſted; he then ad- 
dreſſed himſelf in an audible voice 
to the multitude, and gave a hiſtory 
of his life, which ſeems to have been 
one continued ſcene of depredation 
and plunder; and though only 28 
years of age, his criminal exploits 
appear, both in variety and number, 
to equal, if not exceed, the atchieve- 
ments of the moſt dexterous grey- 
haired offender. 

He particularly mentioned, that 
the officer on guard in the caſtle 
ought to examine all hackney- 
chairs which go out in the night- 
time; for he often got out that 


way, and committed depredations 


about Edinburgh. | 
With his laſt breath, he declared 


| Falconer, Bruce, and Dick, who 


were executed here two years ago 
for robbing the Dundee Bank, in- 
nocent of that crime, and acknow- 
ledged his own guilt! 

At fourteen years of age he com- 
mitted his firſt crime, by ſtealing a 
pocket-book from a ſtationer's ſhop; 
und from that time never miſſed a 


* 11 


fair opportunity of poſſeſſing him - 
ſelf o Toney 2 hell mes ud or 
force, till the day he was conſined 
in gaol. The ſums he ſtole or ac- 
quired by thievery and cheatin 
according to his own account, did 
not amount to leſs than 2o000l. be- 41 
ſides what he made by the rum of | 
unfortunate women whom he fſe- vj 
duced, He ſeemed ſo abandoned 
as to glory in his crimes. 

The Seſſions ended at the * 
Old Bailey, when judgment Gs 
of death was paſſed upon James 
Johnſon, who was convicted of a 
burglary on Wedneſday laſt; one 
was ſentenced to be tranſported for 
fourteen years; twenty-eight for 
ſeven years; five to be impriſoned 
in Newgate; nine in Clerkenwell 
bridewell; ſix to be publicly and 
two privately whipped ; and ſeven. 
teen diſcharged. 

Amongſt the priſoners convicted 
of felonies was John Belville, for 
ſtealing at Buckingham-houſe a pair 
of ſilver ſnuffers and ſtand, and two 
candleſtick nozzles, the property of 
his Majeſty. | 

Miſs Eliza Goter, a young lady 
of great beauty, and female com- 
panion to Miſs Burney, who had 
apartments in Buckingham-houſe, 
and attends upon the perſon of the 
queen, was the firſt witneſs called; 
and ſhe proved, that on the evening 
of the 24th of January ſhe left this 
property in the anti-chamber, near 
to the queen's dreſſing- room, when 
ſhe retired to reſt in Miſs Burney's 
bed-chamber, where ſhe ſlept, She 
alſo proved, that the priſoner at the 
bar, who was a German, had about 
four years ago hved as footman to 
Miſs Burney. 

William Moſs, the preſent foot- 
man, proved, that at half paſt ſeven 

o'clock 
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e'clock the next morning, when he 
went into the anti-chamber, the pro- 


perty was gone. | 

John Beak Heather, the pawn- 
broker, to whom the public are ſo 
frequently indebted for the appre- 
henſion of thieves, proved that the 
priſoner, on the 4th of February, of- 
fered ſome bits of filver to pawn; 
but that, ſuſpecting he had not come 
honeſtly by them, he immediately 
ſeized nim, and delivered him into 
the cuſtody of Macmanus, belong- 
ing to the office in Bow. ſtreet, where 
information had already been lodged 
of this robbery having been com- 


mitted, and a very accurate deſcrip- 


tion given of the things ſtolen; and 
by the confeſſion of the priſoner, the 
remaining part of the property was 
found in his lodgings. 

Mr. Williams, the gentleman of 


her majeſty's filver ſcullery, was 


called to identify the property; and 


it was alſo proved, that Bucking- 
ham-Palace was the dwelling- houſe 


of the King. 


The prifoner in his defence can- 


didly confeſſed the fatt; and ſtated, 
that he had been brought from Ger- 
many by a nobleman, and recom- 
mended by him to the ſervice of 
Miſs Burney; but that he ſoon found 


| himſelf the object of a ſecret and un- 


merited enmity to the other ſervants 
in the Royal Palace; and, in conſe- 
quenee of their ſilent ſlander, was 
ſoon afterwards diſmiſſed; that he 
was reduced to extreme miſery and 
diſtreſs, a foreigner in a foreign 
land, without friends, money or.cre- 
dit; that this fituation had afdicted 


him with occational diſtraction of 


mind; that urged by neceſſity, and 
in a moment when he was loſt to all 
ecollection, he committed the fact. 
ic hd only iq trult to the mercy of 
the Jury, and to the tavourable re- 


only. 


commendation of Mifs Burney, 1g 


whom, he ſaid, he had written leve. 


ral letters on this ſubject ; promiſ. 
ing, that in caſe they would excuſe 
tim this time, he would endeavour 
to raiſe a little money among hiz 
own . countrymen, and turn hi 
back cn England for the remainder 
of his days. | CE 

The Recorder ſummed up the evi. 
dence to the Jury with great preci- 
ſion, and pointed out thoſe parts of 
it which tended to prove the whole 
charge a capital offence, and thoſe 
which applied to the ſingle felony 


The Jury found him guilty of 
ſtealing to the value of thirty-nine 
ſnillings. 

On the 28th a woman at Abbot's 
Bromley, of the name of Stretton, 
deliberately poiſoned herſelf, Being 
dreſſed in her beſt cloaths, ſhe went 
to an apothecary's, complained of 
being infeſted with rats, and pur- 
chated a quantity of arſenic to de. 
troy them. On her return home, 
ſhe gave orders for clean ſheets to 
be put on her bed, went out to vilit 
a neighbour, and told her ſhe ſhould 
die that night. About ſeven in the 


evening ſhe was taken exceedingly - 


ill, but refuſed the aſliſtance of either 
prieſt or phyſician; and about ten 
at night expired, in the molt dread- 
ful agoncs, declaring what ſhe had 
done, when too late to relieve her. 
-The Coroner's inqueſt fat on her 
body, and brought in their verdict 
Lunacy. | CY 
At Margate, in, Kent, ſome la- 
bourers, employed to dig the toun- 
dations for jome houſes intended to 
be built, about two feet below tit 
ſurface found the remains of feve- 
ral bodies, which were interred in 
graves hewn out of the ſolid chalks 


From a medal found in one of the 
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eraves, it is ſuppoſed they have lain 
there upwards of 1500 years, It 
has on it an Emperor's head, crown- 
ed with a radial crown; and from 
the legend, though every letter 1s 
not diſtipguiſhable, there remains no 
doubt of its being one of Papicnus's, 
who reigned in the year 237. On 
the reverſe is the whole length figure 


of a man, bearing a lande in his 


right hand, in a running attitude D 
a very bold relievo. The inſcrip- 
tion is not legible. At the {ame 
time were found the remains of a 
ſword and ſcabbard much decayed, 
The bones, when found, were verv 
entire; but, on being expoſed to 
the air, ſoon crumbled into daſt. 

A few days ſince, as Mr. Kemp 
was breaking up an old ſhip (for- 
merly a. Spaniard, which, when 
ſhe was taken, had the greateſt 
part of her crew killed) he diſcover- 
ed three ingots of gold of conſider- 
able weight, which he immediately 
ſent up to the bullion office under a 
ſtrong guard of ſhip-breakers, It 
is ſuppoſed that this fortunate diſ- 
covery will increaſe Mr. Kemp's 
wealth 25 or LF. 30,000, ſeveral 
ſmaller ingots having been found 
lince. She is conſtantly watched, 
and rot a plank ſuffered to be moved 
in Mr. Kemp's abſence. 

The improvements now carrying 
on at Bath, in order to render the 
communication with the lower.town 
more commodious, have been the 
means of diſcovering the remains of 
a temple, probably the moſt mag ni- 
hicent building which Bath, the 
Hjue Solis of the Romans, had then 
to boaſt of, TE | 

On the ſouth ſide of Stall-ftreet, 
about 12 feet under the ſurface, was 
found a coloſſal head encircled in. a 
civic wreath, and another exterior 
ornament forming a medallion, ſup- 


ported by a figure of Victory on one 
fide, and on the other manifeſtly the 
decoration of a pediment. Part of 
the ſhaft of a fluted column, a pil- 
aſter, and a capital, frieze and cor- 
nice of the Corinthian order, finely 
executed, were likewiſe found in 
the {ame place, and were undoubt- 
edly part of the ſame building. 

An altar, with the following 
inſcription, was found at the ſam 
time and place: | 

DEAE SVE 
PRO SALVTE ET 
INCOLYMITAT 
MAR AVFID ' 
NMAXIMI LEG 
Vi VIS 
AVFIDIVS kV 
TVC. RES. LEB. 
VVV 

Drip at Bath, Mr. Charles Wray, 
book-xeeper at Hoare's, in Fleet- 
itreet, 54 years. He has left gol. 
to tne Magdalen charity, of which 
he had been a governor and pro- 
moter from its inſtitution; and gool. 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
towards paying off the national debt, 
as an example to other liberal-heart- 


cd and rich old men. This is not 


the firſt bequeit made for that pur- 


pole. A Col. Norton, of South- 


wick, Hants, in 1733, left C. 30,608 
for the ſame end; but the Court of 
King's Bench, conſidering it only as 
a drop of water poured 1nto the ſea, 
decreed that the Colonel was inſane, 
and the money was divided among 
the heirs at law, 

In his 75th year, at Hampton, 
where he has reſided ſince his retire- 
ment from the itage, John Beard, 


elq. formerly one of the proprietors 


and acting- manager of Covent-gar- 
den theatre, and long a very eminent 
and popular finger, till the loſs of 
his hearing dilqualified him from 
| | pertorming, 


wh is 3 
.. 
- > 


14 * 


performing. His firſt marriage is 
thus recorded on a handſome pyra- 
midal monument in Pancras church- 
yard: 


c Sacred to the remains 
of Lady Henrietta Beard, 
only daughter of James Earl of Waldegrave. 
In the year 1734 | 


| the was married to Lord Edward Herbert, 


ſecond ſon to the Marquis of Powis 

by whom ſhe had iſſue one daughter, 

Barbara, now Counteſs of Powis. 

On the 8th of January, 1738-9, 
ſhe became the wife of Mr. John Beard ; 
who, during an happy union of 14 years, 

tenderly loved her perſon, and admired her 
| virtues | 
who ſincerely feels his loſs ; 
and muſt for ever revere 
| ber memory, 
to which he conſecrates this monument. 
Ob. XXII Mail, MDCCL111, æt. xxxVv1. 
Requieſcat in pace.” 


By this lady's death, a jointure of 
Goo a yeardevolved to Earl Powis. 
e married, ſecondly, a daughter 
of Mr. Rich, patentee of Covent- 
garden theatre, whoſe ſiſter married, 
1. Mr. Morris, 2. Mr. Horſley, 
brother to the Biſhop of St. David's. 
By the death of his father-in-law, 
Mr. Rich, Mr. B. found himſelf in 
affluent circumſtarices, and his 
agreeable talents ſecured to him a 
circle of friends in his retirement. 


c — —— 


M AR C H. 


Dublin. In conſequence of 


bb. e annüal maſquerade at the 
new rooms in Rutland-ſquare, the 
police attended, armed as uſual with 
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fury, that in about half an hour the 


fire-locks and fixed bayonets. Abon 
ten at night an alarming multityg 
aſſembled to gratify their Curioſity; 
but more to ſhew their contempt 6 
the police, who began to exert thei 
authority; when a riot began, and 
a ſort of battle was fought, in which 
the police were defeated, ſever; 
killed, and the greateſt part who 
eſcaped with hfe — 2 
This morning, ſoon after ſix 
o'clock, a moſt dreadful fire 3d 
broke out in the Albion Mills on 
the Surry ſide of Blackfriars Bridge, 
which raged with ſuch unabating 


very grea 
corn were 


only thirt 
The prof 


At the 


But tl 
Lloyd's, 
6th. 


whole of that extenſive edifice, u. 
gether with an immenſe quantity 
of flour and grain, was reduced to 


aſhes; the corner wing, occupied v 
as the houſe and offices of the ſu - Bench, 
perintendant, only eſcaping the fad taylor, 
calamity from the thickneſs of the gentlem: 
party-wall, It was low water at that the 
the time the fire was firſt diſcover- defenda1 
ed, and before the engines were his bill 
collected their aſſiſtance was iref- L. 114 
fectual; for the flames burſt out in Jeven n 
ſo many different directions, and dant at t 
with ſuch incredible fury and into- WB elerk to 
lerable heat, that it was impollible dant pal 
to approach on any fide, till the the rem 
roof and interior part of the build- | reaſona 
ing tumbling in completed the ge. jury we 
neral conflagration 1n a column of paid int 
fire, ſo awfully grand as to illumt- defenda 
nate for a while the whole horizon, the clot 
The wind being eafterly, the flames WW the « 
were blown acroſs Albion-place, the | AN AttO! 
houſes on the weſt-ſide of whici Wi therefo1 
were conſiderably ſcorched, and tie Wi dict for 
inhabitants greatly alarmed, In Bag, 
the lane adjoining the mills one en a 
houſe was burnt to the ground, and was lat 
others conſiderably damaged. ws N 
Fortunately no lives have been Wl ways 
loſt but the property conſumed 4 i was ha 
| | 9 ver) _ dure 
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very great; four thouſand ſacks of 
corn were on the premiſes, of which 
only thirty are not deſtroyed. 

The property inſured 18 as follows : 


7 
At the Hand- in- Hand 6, ooo 


Phoenix — $,000 
Union — $5,000 


Royal Exchange 5, 0 
26,000 
Ditto on ſtock 15,000 


— — — 


L. 41, oo 


But the largeſt inſurance was at 
Lloyd's, to the amount of 20, oool. 
6th A cauſe was tried this 
week in the court of King's 


Zench, in which Mr. Atwood, a 


taylor, was plaintiff, and a young 
gentleman defendant. It appeared 
that the plaintiff had furniſhed the 
defendant with clothes, and that 
his bill amounted to the ſum of 


L. 114 for clothes in the courſe of 


ſeven months! That the defen- 
dant at this time was under age, and 
clerk to an attorney! The defen- 


dant paid into court C. 50, and for 


the remainder took iflue on the un- 


jury were of opinion that the C. 50 
paid into court on the part of the 
defendant was quite enough for all 
the clothes that could be rece/ary, 
in the courſe of ſeven months, for 


| an attorney's clerk, under age; and 
| therefore immediately gave a ver- 


dict for the defendant. 
The moſt daring robbery that has 
en attempted for ſeveral years, 


Vas lately committed at Blackneis, 


near Holwood, in Kent. On the 
afternoon of that day, two men, 


who had che appearance of country 


abourers, vent to the ſtables of Mr. 


The 


Whiffin, and aſked the young man 
who was feeding the horſe if he 
could recommend them to any 
work, or if his maſter would hire 
them. The young man told them 
that his maſter was not at home; 
on which they ſeized him, and with 
cords which they brought with 


them, bound him to a poſt in the 


ſtable. Being then joined by five 
other men, they proceeded to Mr. 
Whiffin's houſe, which was at a 
ſmall diſtance from the ſtable; and 
meeting with Mrs. Whiffin, they 


gave her ſeveral violent blows with 


their bludgeons, wounded her very 
ſeverely, Rized two maid-ſervants, 
who were the only perſons at that 
time in the houſe with Mrs. Whif- 
fin, and tied cloths over their faces. 


 — Two men remained with them, 


armed with piltols, with which they 
threatened to ſhoot them, if they 
cried out, or attempted to ſtir. 
Two others alſo, armed, kept 
watch at the door. 'The other 
three ried the houſe, and, after 
remaining in it upwards of an hour, 
went away, carrying with them a 
great quantity of plate, and other 
articles of value to a conſiderable 
amount. 

This evening, a few mi. h 
nutes before ſeven o'clock, 7s 
a fire broke out at Mr. Turner's, 
grocer, in Newgate-ſtreet, at the 
back of Newgate-market, which 
burnt with great fury for near two 
hours: but the engines being ex- 
tremely well ſupplied with water, 
and the firemen very ready in giving 
their aſſiſtance, the fire was extin- 
guiſhed without doing any further 
damage than conſuming the gro- 
c:r's houſe, and a butcher's ſhop at 
the back of it. | 

A melancholy accident lately hap. 
pened in the neighbourhood of Ply. 

mouth: 


; 16 * 


mouth: Mr. W. Gobd and his daugh- 
ter, eroſſing a ford in the pariſh of 
Buckland, on one horſe, the water 
being deep, the horſe loſt his legs, 
by which means the young woman 
fell off the horſe, and the father, en- 
deavouring to ſave his daughter, fell 
into the ford, and both were unfor- 
tunately drowned. _ 
Sth Fhrence. Veſterday a pro- 
clamation was iſſued, nott- 
fyirg the Emperor's entire ceſſion 
of Tuſcany to his Royal Highneſs 
the Arch-Duke Ferdinand; and, at 
the ſame time, the firſk order of his 
royal highneſs, as great Duke of 
Tuſcany, confirming all the laws and 
regulations now exiſting; and con- 
Uünuing the regency, and all perſons, 
civil and military, in their employ- 
ments. Upon this occaſion there 
was a diſcharge of all the guns of 
| the citadel. 
th This morning Mr. Walter 
9. Was liberated from his con- 
finement in Newgate, in conſe- 
quence of receiving his majeſty 's 
moſt gracious pardon, at the inſtance 
of his royal highneſs the prince of 
Wales, after an impriſonment of 
near fixteen months; of which 
period one year was the ſentence of 
the court on the proſecution of the 
duke of Vork. e 
The full term of his ſentence was 
two years, with fines and ſecuri- 
des. 
Lately at Glaſgow, while 
a merchant in King ſtreet 
vas counting ſome money and bank 


14th, 


rod, over-laid with bird-lime, was 
ſuddenly thruſt in at the door, which: 
having touched the notes, two of 
them were thereby carried off, and 
before the merchant could get out 
of the ſhop, the ingenious actor had 
made his eſcape, mT 


2 
— — — . 


notes on the counter, a ſtaff or jimall 
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A genteel man went into 


the ſhop of Meſirs, Willerton 221, 
and Green, the corner of Conduit. 


ſtreet, New Bond- ſtreet, he looked 


at ſeveral articles of jewellery, and 


ſaying that he was recommended hy 


his friend the Marquis of Saliſbury, 
who actually deals at that ſhop, he 
ordered a pair of diamond ear: rings, 
a diamond necklace, and a god 
watch ſet round with brilliants, to 
be ſent to Lord Maſſey, at half paſt 
four, in St. James's Place. 

Mr. Green carried the articles, 
which in value amounted to upwards 
of ſeven hundred pounds. The 
pretended Lord Maſſey agreed 
to take them, and preſenied for 
payment a draught for L. 1400, 
purporting to be drawn by Lord 
Tankerville on Meſſrs. Coutts and 
Co. bankers. The balance, Mr, 
Green ſaid, ke had not about him; 
and Lord Maſſey obſerved, that it 


was of no conſequence, as he muſt 


have proper caſes for the jewels 
before he could preſent them to the 
lady; he therefore begged Mr. 
Green to bring. ſuch caſes, and 
the aiiference ot the bill, as ſoon as 
convenient, ſaying he might leave 
the jewels. 552 

When Mr, Green went from vt. 
James's Place, it was too late to go 
to Coutts's; but as he had no doubts 
of the bill, he went home and pre- 
pared the caſes immediately. 
On | Wedneſday morning fe 
called again, but no Lord Malley 
was to be found. Mr. Green then 
began to entertain ſome fears, and 
went to the houſe of Meſſrs. Coutts, 
where be was informed that Lord 
Tankerville kept no money, 
that the bill might be preſumed to 
be a. forgery. He then went! w 
Lord Tankerville; who aſſured din 
that it was a forgery. ö | 
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A proclamation was iſſu- 
25th. ꝗ for encouraging ſeamen 


| and landmen to enter themſelves on 


board his Majeſty's ſhips of war, 


| viz, three pounds for every able 


ſeaman, forty ſhillings for every or- 
dinary ſeaman, and twenty ſhillings 
for every able landman. 

By an account of the 
expences already incur- 
red on the ſettlement of New South 
Wales, it appears that the grand to- 


zoth. 


tal, to Feb. 1791, amounted to the 
ſum of ö | 
| out-fit of his Majeſty's ſhips. 


. 256,676, including the 


The Chevalier de Bienenberg, of 
Prague, has lately diſcovered a me- 
thod of effectuaily preſerving trees 


in bloſſom from the fatal effects of 
thoſe froſts, Which ſometimes in the 


| ſpring deſtroy the moſt promiſing 
| hopes of a plentiful crop of fruit. 


His method is extremely ſimple. 
He ſurrounds the trunk of the tree in 
bloſſom with a wiſp of ſtraw, or 
hemp. The end of this he ſinks, by 
means of a ſtone tied to it, in a veſ- 
ſel of ſpring water, at a little diſ- 
tance from the tree. One veſſel 
will conveniently ſerve two trees; 
or the cord may be lengthened ſo as 


to ſurround ſeveral before its end is 


junged into the water. It is ne- 
piung 


| cellary that the veſſel be placed in 
an open ſituation, and by no means 


ſnaded by the branches of the neigh- 
bouring tree, that the froſt may pro- 
duce all its effect on the water, by 


| means of the cord communicating 
| With it.— This precaution is parti- 


cularly neceſſary for thoſe trees the 
flowers of which appear nearly at 
the ſame time as the leaves; which 
trees are peculiarly expoſed to the 
ravages of the froſt. 
This method is enqueſtionably 
ingular, and may exercue the ſa- 
Sacity of thoſe philoſophers who 
Vol. XXXIII. 
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ſeek to explain every thing. But 
the plain man, who demands facts 
in preference, will be ſatisfied with 
knowing, that the Chevalier de 
Bienenberg has not publiſhed it, till 
he found it confirmed by repeated 
experience. 'The proofs of its ef- 


ficacy, which he had an opportunity 


of obſerving in the ſpring of 1787, 
were remarkably ſtriking. Seven 
apricot eſpaliers in his garden began 
to bloſſom in the monih of March. 
Fearing that they would ſuffer from 
the late froſts, he ſurrounded them 
with cords as above directed. In 
effect, pretty ſharp froſts took place 
ſix or eight nights: the apricot- 
trees in the neighbouring gardens 
were all frozen, and none of them 
produced any fruit, whilſt each of 
the Chevalier's produced fruit in 
abundance, which came to the 
greateſt perfection. | 


To ſatisfy himſelf of the effects 


of his preſervative, the Chevalier de 
Bienenberg placed veſſels of water 
hereand there, in the neighbourhood 
of thoſe which communicated with 
the cords ſurrounding the trees: the 


ice in the former was not thicker 


than. a ſtraw, whilſt in the latter it 
was the thickneſs of a finger. Hence 
he infers, that the cords conveyed 
the cold from the trees to the water. 
Though this explanation may not 
be ſatisfactory to the philoſopher, 
the fact is nevertheleſs inconteſ- 
tible. 

Mr. Jeze, Profeſſor of Philoſophy 


and Mathematics in the Academy of 


Liegnitz, has a high opinion of the 
method of the Chevalier de Bienen- 
berg; which, however, he does not 
coniider as abſolutely new; ſome- 
thing of the {ame kind, but in a 
more clumiy manner, and mingled 
with a ſpice of ſuperſtition, being 
practiſed in Lower Saxony. On 

0 Eaſter- 


1 


t8* 
Eaſter· eve the peaſants make a par- 
ticular kind of cakes, which they 
ſet to cool on ſtraws When the 
cakes afe cold, they make cords of 


the ſtraw, which they bind round the 


trunks of their fruit-trees, taking 
care to let one end hang down to the 
ground. This end they cover with 
the firſt ſow that falls; and are 
firmly perſuaded, that the virtue 


which the ſtraw has received from 


their Eaſter- eve cakes will prove an 
effectual charm againſt the power of 
froſt. | 
D1zD.—2d,of a gradual decay, in 
his 88th year; the Rev. John Weſley, 


M. A. This extraordinary man 


Fall, Cambridge. 


was born in J une 1703, at Epworth, 
a village in Lincolnſhire, of which 
place his father, Samuel Weſley, 
was rector; a man much reſpectæd 
for piety and learning; as were his 
other ſons, the Rev. Samuel and 
Charles Weſley, now deceaſed. 
He was entefed a ſcholar of the 
Charter-houſe about 1713, where he 
continued for feven years under the 
intruſion of the celebrated Dr. 
Walker, and Mr. Andrew 'Tooke, 
author of The Pantheon,” and 
contemporary with Dr. Kenrick 
Preſcot, late maſter of Catherine 
Being elected to 
Lincoln College, Oxford, he be- 
came there a fellow about 1725; 
took the degree of M. A. in 1726; 
and was joint tutor with the late 
rector, Dr. Hutchins, During his 


reſidence there, he was equally diſ- 


tinguiſhed by application and abi- 
lities; but what chiefly charaReriſed 
him, even at the early age of 26, 
was piety. By reading the works 
of the famous William Law, he, his 
brother Charles, and a few young 
friends, entered into that ſtrict courſe 
of life which marks their Sect at 
the preſent day. They received the 
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ſacrament every week; obſerre 
all the faſts of the church; viſted 
priſons; rofe at four o'clock, and 
partook of no amuſements. From 
the exact method in which they di. 
poſed of each hour, they acquiret 
the nick name of MsTH#opisr; 
In 1735 they embarked for Geor. 
gia, in order to convert the Indian; 
and returned to England in 173. 
In 1738 he viſited, at Hernhut 
in Germany, Count Zinzendorf, 
the chief of the Moravians. In the 


following year we find him again 
in England, and, with his brother 


Charles, at the head of the Metho- 
diſts. He preached his firſt fal 


ſermon at Briſtol, on the 2d al 
April, 1738. In 1741 a ſerious al. 


tercation took place between hin 
and Mr. Whitheld. In 1744, at- 
tempting to preach at a public inn 
at Taunton, he was regularly ſilenced 
by the magiſtrates. Though he re- 
mained the reſt of his days nearer 
home, he travelled through every 
part of England, Scotland, and Ire. 
land, eſtabliſhing congregations in 
each kingdom. In 1750 he mar- 
ried a lady, from whom he after- 
wards parted, and ſhe died in 1781; 
by her he had no children. He 
had been gradually declining for 
about three years paſt; yet he fil 
roſe at four o'olock, and preached, 
travelled; and wrote, as uſual. He 
preached at Leatherhead on tix 
Wedneſday (Feb. 23) before dis 
death. On the Friday following, 
the firſt ſymptoms of his approact- 
ing diſlolution appeared. The four 
ſucceeding days he ſpent in praiſig 
God, and departed on the Wednet 
day morning, His remains, after 
lying in his tabernacle in a kind 
ſtate, dreſſed in the gown and cal- 
ſock, band, &c, which he uſually 


wore, and on his head the old 3 
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| the different chapels in his connex- 
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| cal cap, a Bible in one hand, and a 
white handkerchief in the other, 


were, agreeably to his own direc- 
tions, and after the manner of the in- 
terment of the late Mr. Whitfield, 
depoſited in a piece of ground near 


| his chapel at the Foundry, Moot- 


fields, on the morning of the gth in- 
fant, in the plaineſt manner conſiſt- 


| ent with deceriey. A ſermon, pre- 
| viouſly to the funeral, was preached 


by Thomas Whitehead, M. D. 


| (one of the phyſicians to the London 


Hoſpital), aceompanied with ſuit- 
And on the 13th, 


jon in London were hung with 


| black. His perſonal influence was 


greater than, perhaps, that of any 
other private gentleman in any 


| country. It is computed that in the 
# three kingdoms there are 80,000 


members of this ſociety. He viſited 


| them alternately; travelled 8000 
| miles every year; preached three 


or four times conſtantly in one day ; 
roſe at four, and employed all his 
time in reading, writing, attending 
the ſick, and arranging the various 
parts of this numerous body of 
people. 
4th, aged 113, Anna Green, a pau- 


| per, of the town of Sprotborough. 


Lately at Kenſington, in his 98th 


| year, John Henry Lydaus, Baron de 


Quade, of Dutch extraction, but 
born at Albany in North America, 
in the year 1694, where his family 
were poſſeſſed of conſiderable landed 


| Property under the original grant 


from James the firſt, among others, 
to his anceſtors, who went there in 
the capacity of a miſſionary to con- 


vert the Indians to the chriſtian re- 


gion. He could ſpeak all the dif- 


| ferent languages (or rather provin- 
| Clal dialects) of all the Indian 


tribes, the Cherokees, the Chataws, 
the Catabaws, &c. 


At Little Onn, in Staffordſhire, 


aged 104, Catherine Harvey: She 
has left a ſiſter in the ſame pariſh, 
now in good health, aged 102. 

At Inch Keith, a ſmall iſland on 
the north weſt coaſt of the highlands 
of Scotland, Archibald Cameron, 
aged 122. He had ſerved ſeven 
Lords of the Iſle in the employment 
of domeſtic piper, during the courſe 
of 94 years; but his fingers at laſt 
failing, he lived on a penſion allow- 
ed him by the family. | 

At Wood Ditton, near Newmar- 
ket, aged 100, Mary Smith, widow: 
She had celebrated her centenary a 
few days before. 
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ATREIF 

The diſpatches from the h. 
Cape of Good Hope for ow 
government, which had been for- 
warded with the utmoſt expedition, 
and which were under the care of 
Mr. Rattray, were unfortunately 
loft, and never heard of ſince. 

The men who were ſaved remains 
ed on a large rock, with the ſea 
every moment waſhing over them, 
from twelve o'clock at night till 
eight in the morning. 

Mr. Rattray had the diſpatches 
with him on the rock, but was ob- 
liged to let the papers go, to pre- 
ſerve his life, | 

At the quarter- ſeſſions for 6th 
Weſtminſter, a chimney- © * 
ſweeper, named Gay, was tried, on 


OY 


the proſecution of the pariſh of 


Covent-Garden, for cruelty to his 
apprentice. It appeared, that the 
boy was bound apprentice to the 
defendant by the pariſh of St, Mar- 

*C 2 tin, 


* 19 7, 
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r 


ono * 


tin, in January 1790. Before he had 
ſerved two months, the defendant 
tied his hands and legs with a cord, 
and fixed him to a ſtaple; after which 
he ſtript him almoſt naked, and 
beat him violently with rods and a 
thong whip. This treatment was 
ſeveral times repeated; and in con- 


ſequence of it the boy loſt the uſe 


of his right arm. At one time, he 
beat him with a flick, and tore his 
ears in a cruel manner. The only 
reaſon uſually alledged by the de- 
fendant for his ſeverity was, that 
the boy did not do work enough in 
the mornings. The defendant cal- 
led ſeveral witneſſes, who gave him 
a good character, and ſaid the boy 
was obſtinate and incorrigible. The 
jury found him guilty, and the court 
fentenced him to ſix montlis impri- 
ſonment, and directed the appren- 
tice to be diſcharged. | 
A cauſe was brought forward at 
Lancaſter afſizes, againſt a clergy- 
man for ſeducing the daughter of a 
reſpectable farmer on pretence of 
marriage. Several circumſtances 
were proved in evidence that con- 
fiderably aggravated the offence. 
The jury therefore gave a verdict 
with 5ool. damages. | 
During divine ſervice, 
f a fire broke out at Bur- 
bage, Wilts, which conſumed a 
farm-houle, with the appurtenances, 
and nine tenements inhabited b 
poor perſons, who loſt their all, had 
no home to go to, and were reduced 
to the utmoſt diſtreſs. It was oc- 
caſioned by the careleſſneſs of a 
woman in throwing hot aſhes upon 
ſome looſe ſtraw. | 
Florence. On Satur- 
y evening laſt their Roy- 
al Highneſſes the great duke and 
dutcheſs made their public entry 
into this capital, in a ſtate cough, 


10th. 


16th. FA 
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drawn by ſix horſes, paſſing undy 
a triumphal arch, beautifully illi. 
minated, and ſituated cloſe to the 
gate of the city; followed by his 


imperial majeſty and the king and 


queen of Naples, in a ſecond coach, 
and attended by the nobility and 
people of the firſt diſtinction of the 
court. In their way to the palace 
they were accompanied by an im. 
menſe concourſe of people, and the 
houſes in the ſtreet through which 
they paſled were illuminated, The 
king of Naples ſet out for Leg: 
horn on the 14th inſt. 

_ Yeſterday two men were convid. 
ed at the Old Bailey, viz. Ed. 
ward Pritchard, for the murder of 
Martha his wie, by beating heron 
the head, and divers parts of her 
body, with a ſick; and Charles 
Taylor, for the murder of Winifred 
his wife, by cutting her in the belly, 
arms, thighs, and other parts ot her 
body, with a razor. Both of then 
received judgment to be hanyed o 
Monday, and atterwards to be an 
tomiſed, _ 

William Henry Clark, _., 
alias Lowins, for robbing 
the mail, was found guilty at Ciel 
ter aſſizes, and on Thurſday he vs 
executed. It was reported that le 
was poſſeſſed of property to lt 
amount of C. 2000 and upwarGs 
This daring fellow has fince bert 
gibbeted on the lofty hill of Helly, 
about 7 miles from Cheſter. Tis 
expence of proſecuting and bing. 
ing him to conviction is {aid to Cc: 
government more than . 1500: 

Was launched, at Black- 39, 
wall, the Diligence, a new 


ſhip intended for diſcoveries, du 


the command of Capt. Bligh * 

of the Bounty. She is to be acc 

panied by a brig ; and, after {33% 

at botany Bay, they are t0 Pe 
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to Otaheite, in purſuit of the muti- 


neers, and to endeavour to bring 


the bread- fruit to be cultivated in 
the Weſt Indies. 
The Seſſions ended at the 
190. Old Bailey, when judgment 
of death was paſſed upon the follow- 
ing capital convicts, viz. James 
Kelſey, George Allett, Jane Sharp, 
John Smith, Thomas Chaſeland, 
Joſeph Druce, Thomas Cavſey, 
alias Cauſor, John Ryan, alias 
George King, William Jones, and 
Robert Jones. 
One was ſentenced to be tranſ- 
ported for the term of 14 years, and 
41 for ſeven years. 


The plague juſt ſubſided at Con- 


ſtantinople, has been ſucceeded by a 
dreadful fire that has conſumed im- 
menſe private property. 

M. de Flurieu, the Mi- 
niſter of the Marine De- 
partment, informed the National 
Aſſembly of France, that the lateſt 
accounts from St. Domingo were 
moſt alarming; that the troops ſent 
from France to quell the rebellion 
had become parties in it; and that 
M. de Mauduit, who had received 
the thanks of the Aſſembly for his 
conduct, had been beheaded by the 
grenadiers of his regiment. 

This day, at a full meeting of 
the principal inhabitants of Ipſwich, 
an order was made that no relief 
ſhould be granted to any pauper 
who keeps a dog. 

zoth. About two o'clock, a 
7 molt dreadful fire broke out 
in a houſe in Blakeley- ſtreet, Man- 
cheſter, which in a ſhort time re- 
duced the ſame to a ſhell, and did 
conſiderable damage to ſeveral 

oules adjoining. This unfortunate 


25th 


accident is ſuppoſed to have been 


ee by ſome cloaths being 
tt to dry before the fire, as the 


family had been ironing the even- 
ing preceding. The fire had got to 
ſuch a head, that the outſide win- 
dow-ſhutters were burning when 1t 
was firſt diſcovered; and, being in 
the dead of night, it was ſome time 


before the family were appriſed of 
their danger, ( 


Of nine perſons who 
inhabited the houſe, only four were 
ſaved, Viz. John Stockton, the 
occupier, who eſcaped out of the 
window, with two of his children; 
and his wife's filter, who broke her 
leg in making her eſcape in the ſame 
manner, It was ſome time before 
the bodies of the ſufferers were 
found; and, when diſcovered, the 
youngeſt child was at the breaſt of 
the mother, and two others ciinging 
round her neck ; but the fire ha4 
burnt them ſo dreadfully, that it 
was ſcarcely poſſible to diicover 
whether they were human, ine heads 
and legs having been burnt off. 
Not a ſingle article ot property was 
ſaved. 

The monument erected at Ha- 
nover to the memory of Leibnitz 
15 completed, and coit upwards of 
5105 dollars. As the ſubſcription 
amounted but to 4799 dollars, the 
king of England contributed the 
difference. 

Banghurſt, Hamp/Sire. A girl of 


13 years of age and her miſtreſs 


have been committed to the county 
gaol on the confeſſion of the former, 
for the murder of the {on-1n-law of 


the latter, a ſprightly child of four 


years of age. Ihe ſtep- mother ob- 
ſerving a particular attention paid 
to the child, perſuaded the girl 
when ſhe put him to bed to place 
him between the feather-bed and 
mattraſs, and when he cried out, to 
ſtop his mouth, which ſhe did, and 
left him. The girl, ſome little 
time after this horrid act, was ſo 

. troubled 
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troubled in mind, that ſhe revealed amount of 1Qol. or upwards, h 
gave a ſtock hundred in the thre 

By the publication of a late deci- per cents. ; to perſons having bor. 
ſion of the court of king's bench, rowed leſs than 100 l. fix months 
other litigious ſuits of the ſame kind intereſt; and to his hauſckeepe, 
may be prevented. A juſtice of for the ſupport of a favourite doy, 
peace had made an order for the 31. per ann. during the dog's life. 
payment of a weekly ſum to a wo- DIE D.— At Paris, April 2d. the 
man for her child. The church- celebrated count de Mirabeau; on 


wardens and overſeers of Shelfe, in account of whoſe death M. Bailly, 
the Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire, diſ- the mayor of Paris, ordered the play. 
obeyed this order, becauſe the wo- houſes, and all the places of amule. 


man refuſed to go into the workhouſe. ment, to be ſhut up for three days. 
For this they were indicted: and at igth, in St. Thomas's Square, 


the trial before Mr. Juſtice Buller, Hackney, in his 68th year, Dr, 


at the laſt Vork aſſizes, a verdict Richard Price, paſtor of a dis- 
was taken for the proſecutor, ſubject ſenting congregation at Hackney, 
to the opinion of the court of king's * If (exclaims the author of a high 
bench. Lord Kenyon and the court - eulogy on his piety and abilities, in 
have ſince eſtabliſhed this verdict ; a periedical publication) we ſhoull 
and that the perſon for whom the ſay, that the Doctor deeply felt the 
relief is aſked is the only individual farcaſtic ſeverity, with which Mr, 
liable to be ſent to the workhouſe; Burke treated him in a late cele- 
for that it would be contrary to brated work, we ſhould not perhaps 
every principle of humanity, if, be- be very wide of the truth ; but the 
cauſe one child ſhould want relief, apparent cauſe of his diſſolution, on 
a whole family, perhaps of five or opening his body, ſeemed to be a 
more, ſhould be liable to be ſent to ſappreticn of urine,” 
the workhouſe. Lately at Ripon, aged 109, 
Among numerous other eccentri- Bartholomew Rymer, game. keeper 
cities in the will of the Rev. Mr. to Sir Bellingham Graham, Bart. of 
Wood, late of Ruſpur, in Suſſex, are Norton Conyers. He ſhot game 
the following :!—On the day of his flying in his ggth year, 
funeral he requeſted that the pariſh | 
ringers might begin ringing a pea] | 
early in the N and continue M AY. 
ſo to do till his corpſe was remoyed 
into the ſtreet, when they ſhould PMarfaw, The new canſtitu- ,, 
chime to the churchedoor, and then tion has fuſt paſſed in the Diet, 
toll till the attendant clergyman by which the Elector of $ax0ny Þ 
thought proper to read the burial declared immediate ſucceſlor to itt 
ſervice ; and that the fingers ſhould throne of Poland; after whoſe de- 
chaunt before the corpſe, from his miſe his daughter is to inherit; and 
houſe to the church-yard, He be- the chgice of her huſband, if ſe 
queathed 30601. to be diſtributed to marries, is ta be decided by tit 
30 poer men, at the diſcretion of ſtates. After this conſtitution Ia 
his executors. To perſons who had paſſed, the king, attended by tte 


horrowed money of him to the marſhals of the Diet, and 2 go 
numbt 


numb 
the c. 
main! 
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number of the members, went to 
the cathedral, and took an oath to 
maintain it. 

Many of the troops ſent out 
Ich. for the purpoſe of quelling the 
diſturbances in the French colonies 
have joined the diſaffefted party, 
and committed great exceſſes. One 
of the regiments, commanded by 
colonel Mauduit, had no ſooner 
landed than they deſerted their co- 
lours, and joined the reſt. In this 
ſituation they thought proper to call 
to mind a diſturbance that had for- 
merly happened among the people, 
which the colonel had employed 
them to quell; and formed a deter- 
mination to compel him to diſavow 
his fealty to the national aſſembly, or 
deprive him of life. In th*s frame 
of mind the officer was led to the 
ſcene of the former action, and there 
preſſed to a compliance with their 
cemands, which he peremptorily 
refuſed. They urged, and threat- 
ened in vain. Firm 1n his opinion, 
tne colonel, firſt taking the croſs of 
St. Louis from his boſom and giv- 
ing it to a ſoldier, and then break- 
ing his ſword in two, told the men 
that his honour was in his own keep- 
ing, his life was in their hands; and 


baring his breaſt, he added, that his 


determination was fixed, and they 
might uſe their pleaſure. At this 
moment a multitude exclaimed, 
Coupe! and in an inſtant a ſoldier 
ſevered his head with a ſabre, while 
another pierced his body through 


| witha bayonet. 'Thus fell an of- 


cer of tried bravery and good con- 
duct, and who, but a few ſhort weeks 
before, had been crowned with lau- 
rel, as the true friend and defender 
of the colony, | 
6th, _ Yelterday, John Seaton, 
eſq. .treaſurer of the Weſt 
Riding of the county of York, gave 


®23 


in the following ſtatement of the 
woollen manufactory for that diſ- 
trict, from the 25th of March 1790 
to the 2;th of March 1791, viz. 
— Narrow cloth, 154,373 pieces, 
4.797, 994 yards; increaſed 13,966 
pieces, 215,472 yards. Broad cloth, 
187,569 pieces, 5,815,079 yards; 
increaſed 14,981 pieces, 663, 402 
yards. | 

Advices received from the th 
Eaſt Indies, by the Princeſs * 
Royal Indiaman, dated January , 
1791, fay, that on the 17th of De- 
cember, general Abercromby had 
forced a detachment of Tippoo Sul- 
tan, amounting to 5000 men, to 
ſurrender; that he had taken the 
fortreſſes of Cannanore, Biliapatam, 
and Nurrcarow ; that by theſe ſuc- 
ceſles he had taken 34 Rand of co- 
lours, 68 pieces of cannon, and near 
5000 ſtand of arms, beſides ammu- 
nition, military ſtores, and grain; 
and that lieutenant-colonel Hartley 
had taken poſſeſſion of Firickabad, 
after having diſperſed the corps op- 
poſed to him at Firerugarry. 

The adjourned ſeſſions were th 
held at the ſeſſions-houſe in ? 
the Old Bailey, before the Record- 
er, Sheriffs, Sir William Plomer, 
and Brook Watſon, Eſq; when the 
priſoners, who were capitally con- 
victed, and received ſentence of 
death, but have been reſpited during 
the royal pleaſure, were put to the 
bar. His Majeſty's letter was read 
to them, ſetting forth, that his Ma- 
jeſty had extended to them his moſt 
gracious pardon, on condition of 
their being tranſported to New 
South Wales during their natural 
lives, which they all thankfully ac 
cepted, and received that ſentence 
accordingly. 

Elizabeth Cummings, convicted 
in July ſeſſions 1789, was next put to 

8 the 


C4 


the bar, and the royal clemency of- 
fered her, on the above conditions; 
which ſhe rejected, declaring /e 


could rather die, than accept of mercy 


on thoſe terms! The Recorder then, 
in.a moſt pathetic ſpeech, addreſſed 
her, which had no effect, till ſhe 
was put in a dark cell by herſelf; 
when ſhe ſoon relented, and prayed 
for mercy. | | 

The following caſe was 
argued and determined in the 


27th. 


court of King's Bench: 


The plaintiff, an officer on half- 
pay, in want of money, applied to a 


 money-lender, who, on the uſual aſ- 


ſignment of his half-pay, regiſtered 
at the pay-office of the army, ad- 


vanced the money required. When 


two half - years became due, the 
plaintiff, notwithſtanding the aſſign- 
ment, as above, made a demand of 
his half- pay from the paymaſters ge- 
neral, who refuſed to pay it; and up- 
on this refuſal he brought his action 
upon the caſe to recover it. The 
action was tried at the ſittings after 
Hilary Term, before Lord Kenyon, 
and a verdict found for the plaintiff, 
with liberty for the defendant's 
counſel to move for a new trial. 
After many learned arguments, and 
Caſes cited as precedents, the court 
were clearly of opinion, That an 
officer's half. pay, being allowed by 
the public for the purpoſe of main- 
taining gentlemen in the navy and 


army until the neceſſities of the ſtate 


required their ſervices, . neither 
equity, good conſcience, policy, nor 
law, would permit them to fell or 
aſſign their daily bread. 

At midnight, a dreadful 
e broke out at Mrs. Sut- 
ton's, the Chequer public-houſe in 


28th. zr 


- Marſh-ftreet, Walthamſtow, occa- 
ſioned by the maid going into a 


cloſet of linen with a lighted candle, 


laſt night made by the pri- 
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which in a ſhort time entirely de. 


ſtroyed that houſe and two other 


Song, occupied by a baker, 
and a ſchool, Happily no livg 
were loft. 

A deſperate attempt was yoth 
ſoners in the King's Bench priſon 
to eſcape. Much damage was done 
to the inſide part of the priſon; 
and the outer gate would ſoon have 
been forced but for the ſpeedy ar- 
rival of two troops of horle, fol. 
lowed by a party of foot-guard, 
who went within the walls, and 
ew up before the priſon, where 
every remonſtrance and perſuaſion 
being uſed to pacify the rioters, 
the majority of the priſoners at 
length retired to their rooms, and 
the riot was fortunately quelled be- 
fore eleven o'clock without blood- 
ſhed. | 

DiE p.—At Dublin, May 12th, 
in his 52d year, in an apoplectie 
fit, Francis Groſe, Eſq; F. S. A. of 
London and Perth, and captain in 
the Surrey militia. He was the au- 
thor of « The Antiquities of Eng- 
land, Wales, and Scotland,” and ſe- 
veral other celebrated publications. 

Lately, at Malpas, near Newport, 
Rebecca Joſeph, in the 1o1ſt year 
of her age. She retained all her 
faculties to the laſt, and til! within 
about three years of her deceaſe 


could walk from 10 to 15 miles? 


day without the help of a ſtick. 


eo ere 
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The attorney general mov- fl.. 


ed, ex offcio, the court 0 

King's Bench for an order that 
Richard Pinckarton and fevente® 
others ſhould be removed out of 11s 
King's Bench priſon to other py 
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of confinement. Many of them, he 
ſaid, had been fo active in the in- 
ſurrection, that, when the court 
ſhould have heard the facts, they 
would, he believed, ſend them to 
Newgate. He then related in brief 
the circumances, that on Monday 
night the 29th of May, ſeveral of 
the priſoners aſſembled, and one of 
them, of the name of Nugent, ſtuck 
up a paper, intimating that the 
committee of the Houſe of Com- 
mons could not be able to afford 
them any relief this ſeſſion. On 
which a tumult aroſe, that endan- 
gered the ſafety of the priſon. In 
this ſituation John Carey, who ap- 
peared to be a leader, addreſſed the 
priſoners, ſaying, © Now is the 
time! if you do not exert your- 
ſelves, you are loſt for ever!“ 
This being often repeated, the tu- 
mult increaſed, and it became ne- 
ceſſary to apply for a military force. 
The attorney general made no 
doubt but the court would make 
an order for the immediate removal 
of the principal offenders, as de- 
fired. The affidavits of the mar- 
ſnal and his deputy were then read; 
by which it appeared, that after 
taking one of them into cuſtody, 
the following bill was ſtuck up in 
the priſon: 

« Should there be any tumult in 
this place, occaſioned by the ex- 
treme provocation of the lobby peo- 
ple, and the indignation naturally 
excited by the er e of Mr. 


Pinckarton, it is hoped there will 


be no priſoner on the parade who 
will not ſtand his ground, There 
are many who will.“ 

Lord Kenyon agreed with the 
opinion of the attorney general, that 
the eaſe was urgent; and that the 
different perſons mentioned in the 
Aidavits of the marthal and his afit- 


12 5 
ants ſhould be diſpoſed of as men- 
tioned by the attorney general, as 
ſoon as poſſible. If afterwards any 
of them appear to be aggrieved by 
this order, they may, by application 
to the court, be diſcharged. | 
At eleven o'clock in the hs 

forenoon, a dreadful fire broke 4 
out at Mr. Sanders's patent axle- 
tree manufactory in Chambers- 
ſtreet, near Roſemary-lane, Good- 
man's- fields, which entirely deſtroy- 
ed that, the timber-yard of Mr. 
Maxtoke, who was out of town, 
and thirteen houſes, and was with 
difficulty reftrained from breaking 
out afreſh a day or two after. The 
damage was eſtimated at thirty 
thouſand pounds, The want of wa- 
ter at firſt was ſupplied by beer 
from a large adjoining ſtorshouſe. 
Humphrey Bellamy, Eſq. of 80 
Ewell, Surrey, and a lady, go- 
ing to that place in a poſt- chaiſe, 
were ſlopped, near the twelve mile 
ſtone on the Epſom road, at ten at 
night, by three foot- pads, who rob- 
bed them of two gold watches and 
other valuable effects, and a conſi- 
derable ſum of money; and, drag- 
ging them both out, cut and wound- 
ed Mr. B. in a moſt crue), wanton, 
and dangerous manner, beſides fir- 
ing a piitol, which burſt in pieces. 

The ſame evening, on the ſame 
ſpot, theſe villains robbed Mr. 
Hutchinſon, clerk of Brewers-hall, 
and Mr. Ellis, of Whetſtone, ſur- 
veyor, and beat and bruiſed the lat- 
ter with the butt-end of their piſ- 
tols as he ſat in the chaiſe, beſides 
cutting at him with a hanger. 
Turin. A diſpute has lately 1 
taken place in this capital, 
between the ſtudents of the uni- 
verſity and the police, which, from 
the prudent conduct of the govern- 
ment, has fortunately ſubſided with- 
| out 
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out any bad conſequence. It was 
occaſioned by the arreſt of one of 
the ſtudents on a miſtaken charge; 
in conſequence of which the other 
members of the univerſity inſiſted 
on the officer aſking pardon pub- 
licly. This not being complied 
with, the ſtudents aſſembled in con- 
ſiderable numbers, and proceeded 
to ſome acts of violence. The 
troops having been drawn out, and 
the officer who had executed the 
arreſt having aſked pardon, the tu- 
mult ſubſided without any further 


conſequences, 
15th. The ſummit of the hills in 


Kent and Suſſex, on Sunday 
morning laſt, were covered with 
hoar froſt and whitened with ſnow. 
Ice of the thickneſs of a ſhilling was 
ſeen in many places, 

. ſociety for the en- 
17 couragement of arts, manu- 
factures, whe. commerce, have given 
a reward of twenty guineas to Mr. 
Lockett, of Donnington, near New- 
bury, for making twenty-five yards 
of eloth from hop-ſtalks. 

Ditp.— 17th, at her houſe in 
the Spa- fields, near London, in 
her 84th year, the Right Hon, 
Selina Counteſs-dowager of Hun- 
tingdon. She was born Aug. 13, 
1707, and was the ſecond daughter, 
and one of the three coheireſſes, of 
Waſhington ſecond Earl Ferrers ; 
was married June 3, 1728, to Theo- 
philus Earl of Huntingdon, by 
whom ſhe had iſſue four ſons and 
three daughters, of whom the Coun- 
teſs of Moira is the only ſurvivor. 
Her lady ſnip had been a widow 45 
years; and fo long has a fine buſt 
of her, by Kent, been placed on the 
ꝛomb of her deceaſed lord, at Aſhby- 
de- Ja- Zouch, in the county of Lei- 
ceſter, where, by her wall, ſhe has di- 
rected her own remains (dreſſed in the 


ſuit of white ſilk which ſhe wore x 
the opening of a chapel in Good. 
man's-fields) to be depoſited, in a 
plain a manner as poſſible; the cof. 
fin to be covered with black, aud 
the officiating clergyman (M. 
Jones, of the Spa-helds chapel) u 
receive 1ol. for his trouble. He: 
very great religious concerns, z 


head of a very numerous fe in 


Great Britain and Ireland, are lf 
by will in the hands of commit. 
tees for managing them in both 
kingdoms. | 

23d, at Binfield, Berks, after x 
long and painful illneſs, Mr, 


Catharine Macaulay Graham, the 


hiſtorian, This lady had the mis 
fortune not only in a great degree 
to outlive the reſpect of the public, 


but to witneſs the mertifying r- 


moval of that celebrated monument, 
which was erected in the church of 
St. Stephen's, Walbrook, by her 
once doating admirer, the late Dr, 
Wilſon, to perpetuate her literary 
reputation. 
Lately, Mrs. Buchan, the leader 
of a few deluded people, who for a 
time reſided in the neighbourhood 
of Thorntonhill, near Dumfries 
Her followers were greatly reduced 
in number; but Mr. White, once 
relief. miniſter, continued till her 
laſt. Finding ſhe was going the ua 
of all the earth, ſhe called her di 
ciples together, and exhorted then 
to continue ſtedfaſt and unarumes 
in their adherence to the coctrue 
which they had received from et 
She then told them, ſhe had fill ons 
ſecret to communicate; which w, 
that ſhe was the Virgin Mary, tis 
real mother of our Lord; that ſhe v3 
the ſame woman mentioned in tit 
Revelations as being cloathed vil 
the ſun, &c. who was driven 19 
the wilderneſs : that ſhe had been 
; wandering 
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| wandering in the world ever ſince 

our Saviour's days, and for ſome 

time paſt the had ſojourned in Scot- 

and: that though here ſhe appeared 
to die, they needed not to be diſ- 

couraged, for ſhe would only fleep 

a little, and in a ſhort time would 
again yiſit them, and conduct them 
to the New Jeruſalem. After ſhe 
| died, it was a long time before her 
enthuſiaſtic votaries would ſtraight- 
en or dreſs the corpſe; nor did 
they coffin her until they were 
obliged thereto by the ſmell; and 
after that, they would not bury her, 
but built up the coffin in a corner 
| of the barn, always expecting that 
ſhe would riſe again from the dead, 
according to her promiſe, and con- 
duct them to Jerufalem, At laſt, 
the people in the country arqund, 
ſhocked with theſe proceedings, in- 
terfered, went to a juſtice of the 
peace, and got an order that ſhe 
ſhould be buried. 

At Kirkby-Lonſdale, within the 
ſpace of one week, the three fol- 
lowing perſons, whoſe ages together 
amount to 290 years; viz. Eliza- 
beth Bell, widow, aged 97; John 
Preſton (the oldeſt freeman of the 
borough of Lancaſter, on record, at 
| the time of his death) in his 97th 
year; and Elizabeth Taylor, wi- 
dow, aged 97. There 1s a ſtriking 
ſingularity in the circumſtance of 
three people, reſiding in the ſame 
town, departing at the ſame period, 
| and after attaining to nearly the 
lame great age. 

At Saliſbury, aged 101, the wi- 
dow Poor, | 


FOCI 


JULY. 
Edinburgh, At the Court 
of Seſſion, Lord Eſkgrove, as 


e * 


It 


CHRONICLE. 


ſidered, that any man who endea- 


ordinary in the outey-houſe, this 
day decided a cauſe of a curious na- 
tare, A young lady had betroth- 
ed herfe}f to a merchant in Aber- 
deen; the marriage-day was ſet, a 
houſe taken and furniſhed, ſervants 
hired, and the lady furniſhed with 
her marriage-ring. In the courſe 
of a long epiſtolary correſpondence, 
ſhe manifeſted the ſtrongeſt attach- 
ment and moſt inviolable fidelity to 
him; but of a ſudden changed her 
mind, and married another. Feel- 
ing the diſappomtment, her former 
lover brought an action of damages 
againſt her and her huſband, 5 - 
fore it came into court, the lady 
died. The action was, however, 
inſiſted on againſt the ſurviving 
huſband; but the Lord Ordinary, 
after a full hearing, in the courſe of 
which there was much humour and 
ability diſplayed, 4:/mifjed the ac- 
tion, His Lordſhip was clearly of 
opinion, that, till the moment of 
the marriage ceremony, it was in 
the power of the lady to recede. 
Though her letters contained the 
ſtrongeſt effuſions of love towards 
the purſuer, and even a direct pro- 
miſe of marriage, yet they at the 
ſame time ſnewed that her friends 
were againſt the connection, and 
that all their intimacy had been 
carried on in the moſt ſecret man- 
ner. His Lordſhip therefore con- 


vours to inveigle a young woman 
into a clandeſtine marriage, and a 
marriage againſt the conſent of her 
friends, was guilty of an immoral 
act; conſequently, not entitled to 
maintain an action of damage, when 
his intentions were fruſtrated by a 
returning ſenſe of duty upon the 
part of the lady. 

Ewell, A powder-mill be- 
longing to Mr. Bridges, near 


5th. 
thrs 


28 * 


this place; ble up; by which acci- 
dent four men loſt their lives. 
The bodies were ſo mutilated by 
the exploſion, that they could not 
be diſtinguiſhed from each other. 
'The head of one of them was thrown 


to a very conſiderable diſtance. 


6th, Mary Doran was brought 
* up to receive the judgment of 


the court for ſetting her houſe on 
fire. She was ſentenced to be im- 


priſoned two years in Newgate, and 
afterwards to find ſecurity for her 
ood behaviour for five years; her- 
felt in 100l. and two ſureties in 50l. 
each. | 
Same day the following malefac- 
tors were brought out of Newpate, 
and executed according to their 
ſentences, viz. William Brown and 
John Dawſon, for robbing Mr. 
Maddocks, at the bottom of High- 
gate-hill, of ſeventeen guineas and 
a half, &c.— William Bates, Ed- 


ward Gilletkey, and Stephen Mack- 


away, for aſſaulting Robert Adair, 


Eſq; Amelia Briſtow, and Eliza- 


beth Dundas, on the highway, at 
Edmonton, and robbing them of a 
gold watch, a ten pound bank-note, 


and twenty guineas.—]oſeph Wood, 


aged fourteen, and 'Thomas Under- 
wood, aged fifteen, for aſſaulting 
William Beedle, a lad twelve years 
of age, and robbing him of a bag, 
containing a jacket, a ſhirt, and 
waiſtcoat, and five-pence in half- 
pence, near Salt Petre Bank; — 
and Iſabella Stewart, for ſtealing, in 
the dwelling-houſe of Mr. Good- 
man, in the Strand, a fifty pound 
bank-note, and twenty-one gui- 
neas, the property of Elizabeth 
Morgan. 

An unfortunate rencontre 
12th. . 
took place thus morning upon 
Blackheath, between Mr. Graham, 
an eminent ſpecial pleader, of the 
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Temple, and Mr. Julius, a pupil! 
the office of Mi Een 
tornies, of Lincoln's-Inn, who 4 
brothers of the former. 

The parties had dined topethe 
at the houſe of Mr. Black, the ſy. 
veyor, upon Epping Foreſt, 
Sunday ; and, after dinner, hay; 
drunk freely, the latter ex preſly 
ſome free opinions concerning rel, 
gion, much abrupt language paſſe 


and fitting 
the ſame, 
foundation 
the wall 

Cooke, a 

him in ſo t 
expired in 
father and 
eſcaped be 
the bench 
the unfor 


Caſtle, Shropſhire, A number ef 


workmen being employed to te 
down a brick wall, they unde mi- 


ed it, in order that it might a 
al 


between them. They were recon killed, 

ciled, however, on that day, a -Þ 
returned to town in the ſame cr. ach. Ber 
riage. | Hopkins « 

On Monday they met again, aſte up a confi 
dinner, at the chambers of M. and atten 
Graham, Lincoln's - Inn, the bro. plaintiff, 
ther of the deceaſed, where the dif. horſe, for 
pute was unfortunately renewed, defendant 
though apparently without m. be ſound ; 
lignity. No challenge was given time afte 
that night; but in the enſuing quence © 
morning the deceaſed called upon action w. 
Mr. Julius for an apology for fon: value fre 
expreſſions; which being refuſed, circumſta 
they went out together, Mr. Gn difficulty 
ham attended by Mr. Ellis, and M. rits of t] 
Julius by Mr. Maxwell. 

A pupil of an eminent ſurgeon 
accompanied them to Blackheath, « M 
where Mr. Graham fell by a {vt « The 
which paſſed almoſt through the of the thi 
lower part of the belly. He vis enemy to 
brought to town in a poſt-chaiſe, * 
and the exertions of the moſt eml- af 9555 

3 iir 
nent of the faculty were in vail TY i 
uſed for his relief. The ball han. preſſed, g 
ing laid open the femoral artet lors —1 
and it being impoſſible to ſtop tit leted, a1 
diſcharge of blood, he expired in to forget 
the afternoon of the next day. Pen Op 

A melancholy accident hap- , zu. As on 
pened at Walcot, near Biſhop's tion 12 
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and fitting down on a bench near 
the ſame, in order to view 1t, the 
foundation ſuddenly gave way, and 
the wall fell upon one Samuel 
Cooke, a brieklayer, and craſhed 
him in fo terrible a manner, that he 
expired in a ſhort time after. His 
father and ſeveral others narrowly 
eſcaped being hurt, having quitted 
the bench but a few ſeconds before 
the unfortunate young man was 


| killed, 
| 14th. 


In the court of King's 
Bench, an action was tried, 
Hopkins verſus Sawyer, which took 


| up a conſiderable part of the time 


and attention of the court. The 
plaintiff, laſt ſpring, purchaſed a 
horſe, for thirty guineas, from the 
defendant, which was warranted to 
be ſound ; but the horſe dying ſome 
time after the purchaſe, in conſe- 
quence of unſoundneſs, the preſent 
action was brought to recover his 
value from the defendant. The 
circumſtance that created peculiar 
difficulty in ſearching the true me- 
Tits of the caſe, was the death of 


the farrier who had the care of the 
horſe after his coming into the plain- 
tiff 's poſſeſſion. It appeared, how- 
ever, that the horſe was ill at the 
time of his delivery, and, growing 
worſe, ſhortly died. Two ſervants 
belonging to the defendant gave a 
teſtimony directly contrary to that 
of the witneſſes on behalf of the 
plaintiff; but Lord Kenyon partly 
reconciled the inconſiſtencies in fa- 
vour of the plaintiff. 

The Jury brought in their ver- 
dict for the plaintiff, 311. 10s. 

The coroner's inqueſt fat th 
on the body of Mr. Graham, na 
killed in a duel on the 13th. The 
jury brought in a verdict of man- 
ſlaughter againit Mr. Julius, the 
principal, and acquitted the ſeconds, 

Birmingham. In conſequence 5 
of an advertiſement, on Thurſ- *** 
day the 14th inſt. upwards of go 
gentlemen met at the hotel, to com- 


memorate the French Revolution. 


It is previouſly to be obſerved, that 
fix copies of a ſeditious hand- bill 
had been left early in the week by 


* Of which the following is a copy: 


« My Coyntrymen, 


« The ſecond year of Gallic Liberty is nearly expired, At the commencement 
of the third, on the 14th of this month, it is devoutly to be wiſhed that every 
enemy to civil and religious deſpotiſm would give their ſanction to the majeſtic 
common cauſe, by a public celebration of the Anniverſary. 


Remember that on the 14th of July the Baſtille, that high altar and caſtle of 


deſpotiſin, fell Remember the enthuſiaſm, peculiar to the caule of Liberty, with 
which it was attacked !-—Remember that generous humanity that taught the op- 
preſſed, groaning under the weight of inſulted rights, to ſpare the lives of oppreſ- 
tors !—Extinguiſh the mean prejudices of nations, and let your numbers be col- 
lefted, and ſent as a free-will offering to the National Aſſembly - But is it poſſible 
to forget your own Parliament is venal; your Miniſter hypocritical; your Clergy 
legal Oppreſſors; the reigning Family extravagant; the Crown of a certain Great 
Perſonage becoming every day too weighty for the head that wears 1t—tco weighty 
for the people that gave it; your Taxes partial and oppreſſive; your Repreſenta- 


tion a cruel inſult upon the ſacred rights of Property, Religion, and Freedom ?— - 


But on the 14h of this month prove to the ſycophants cf the day, that you reve- 
rence the Olive Branch; that you will ſacrifice to public tranquillity till the ma- 
Jort'y ſhall exclaim, « The PEACE of Slavery is woryjs than the WAR of Freedom !"' 
Of that day let tyrants beware l'. 
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houſe; for diſcovering the author; 
printer, or publiſher of which a re- 
ward of one hundred guineas was 
offered by the magiſtrates; and 
which having been very getierally 
copied, cauſed no ſmall fermenta- 


tion in the minds of the people. In 


conſequence, on Thurſday afternoon 
a conſiderable number of perſons 
gathered round the hotel, hiſſing at 
the gentlemen as they aſſembled z 
and ſubſequent to their departure 
(which happened two hours after) 
every window in the front was com- 
pletely demoliſhed, notwithſtanding 
the perſonal appearance and inter- 


ference of the magiſtrates, 


The mob next attacked the New 
Meeting-houſe (Dr. Prieſtley's), 
and after trying in vain to tear up 
the ſeats, &c. they ſet it on fire, 
and nothing remains that could be 
conſumed. | 

The Old Meeting - houſe was 
completely emptied of pulpit, pews, 
&c. which were burnt in the ad- 
Joining burying-ground, and after- 
wards the building was levelled 
nearly with the ground; it being 
conſidered dangerous from its ſitua- 
tion to ſet it on fre, 

Dr. Prieſtley's houſe at Fair-hill 
next met a ſimilar fate, with the 
whole of his library, and collection 
of apparatus for philoſophical ex- 
perimenis. Here one of the rieters 
was killed by the falling of a cor- 
nice-ſtone. 

On Friday morning the infa- 
tuated mob continued their depre- 
dations, for there was no armed 
force in the town, and the civil 
power was not ſufficient to repreſs 
them, | 

About ncon they attacked and 
demoliſhed the elegant manſion of 
Mr. John Ryland (late Mr. Baſker- 
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ſome perſon unknown in a public- 


ville's), at Eaſy-hill, where many F . 
of the rioters, who were drunk, pe. wm heath 
riſhed in the cellars, either by th WW hic 
flames, or ſuffocation by the falling 2 d to 
in of the roof. Six poor wretehe de oy 
terribly bruiſed, were got out alive, * 4 
and are now in our hoſpital, aul * ts ko 
ten dead bodies have fince been duy WW! = epull 
out of the fuins; but a man, who - pr h 
had remained immured in one of Wil. 3 
the vaults from the preceding Fi. Mg ger ra 
day, worked his way out on Mon. " valuabl 
day, with little injury. | 2h it 
This afternoon the magiſtrate; Mr. Wi 
anxious to preſerve the town fron iſ c.,vell-G 
further outrage until military aid violence of 
could be procured, attended and The ho 
ſwore in ſome hundreds as addi Moſeley-V 
tional conſtables, who, with mop No its furn 
ſtaves in their hands, marched uy broken to 
to Mr. Ryland's to diſperſe the mob Moſeley 
who at firſt gave way; but rally. te dowagi 
ing, after a ſtout eonflict, in which ton, but tt 
many were ſeverely wounded, the lor, eſquir 
Poſſe Comitatus was obliged to re. Mr. Hobſc 
— ok effecting any uſehl were all © 
urpole. | el 
| The country reſidence of John to _— 0 
Taylor, Eſq. Bordeſley-hall, afte! H blind, had 
the greateſt part of its ſplendid fur- day to ren 
niture had been demoliſhed or cat vengeance 
ried away, was ſet on fire, together! Wher : the 
with the out-offices, ſtables, rich tons acc 
of hay, &c. and altogether exhiVit- Wang captai 
wad; moft tremendous ſcene of de- tended on 
vaſtation. they accor 
In the night of Friday, the houſe well fir R 
of Mr > Huttoh, 18 High-ftr eet, Wa The w| 
completely ſtripped ; his large ſtock I was at a & 
of paper, his library of books, and M cloſe ſhut 
all his furniture, deſtroyed or car. ¶ appearanc 
ried away. Fire was ſeveral time ſevreral po 
brought by a woman (women aud emen, v 
boys were particularly active in al ügned by t 
the depredations), but the major Ito retire 
of the populace, in tenderneſs tothe ¶ em of 


town, would not ſuffer it to be a- 
plied, | 
| From 


From Mr. Hutton's they pro- 


lay WF: eded to his country -houſe at Waſh- 
pe. wood- heath, about three miles from 
' the town, which, with its offices, they 
ling reduced to aſhes. ; 8 

che Saturday morning the rioters 
live made an attack on Mr. G. Hum- 
and phreys's houſe at Spar k-brook, but 
dug were repulſed, and one man killed; 
vio te mob, however, on a ſecond at- 
ie of ick carried their point, and went 
Fr Nor after ranſacking the houſe of all 
Mon. its valuable furniture, but did not 
burn it. N 3 
rates Mr. William Ruſſell's houſe at 
from Showell-Green experienced all the 
y ad violence of fire and devaſtation. 

| and The -houſe of Mr. T. Hawkes, 
addi Moſeley-Walk-Green, was ſtripped 
mop. of its furniture, which was either 
ed uy broken to pieces or carried away. 

> Mob; Moſeley-hall, the reſidence of 
rah. ue dowager counteſs of Carhamp- 
which Eton, but the property of John Tay- 
d, tie Mor, eſquire; Mr. Harwood's, and 
0 e. Mr. Hobſon's, a diſſenting miniſter, 
uſeful N were all on fire at once. 

Lady Carhampton, who is mother 
Jon to the dutcheſs of Cumberland, and 
, alter blind, had notice on the preceding 
1d fur- day to remove her effects, as their 
Ir cat. ¶ vengeance was not directed againſt 
gether her: the good old lady gave = 
, ricks tions accordingly, and fir Robert 
xhiVit- Wand captain Lawley immediately at- 
of de · ¶ tended on their noble relation, whom 

ey accompanied in ſafety to Can- 

e hoult Bell, fir Robert's ſeat. 

ete wu The whole of Saturday buſineſs 
e 1 was at a ſtand, and the ſhops moſtly 
ks, and f cloſe ſhut up, notwithſtanding the 
or cu. appearance of the magiſtrates, and 
l * ſeveral popular noblemen and gen- 
oy 1 tlemen, who diſperſed hand- bills, 
11 3" WMignedby themſelves, exhorting them 
mr to retire peaceably, and warning 
1 mem of the conſequences to the 


From 
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| 97 


county, who muſt reimburſe the ſuf- 
ferers; for the reports were ſo vague 
and various of the number and the 
ſtrength of the inſurgents, and hav- 
ing no military, fave a few undiſci- 
plined recruits, no force could be 
ſent out againſt them, In the after- 
noon and evening ſmall parties of 


three or five levied contributions of 


meat, liquor, and money, with the 
ſame indifference that they would le- 
vy pariſh taxes; but the night paſſed 
without interruption in the town. 
On Sunday the rioters bent their 
courſe towards Kingſwood, ſeven 
miles off, extorting money and li- 
quors by the way.—There the diſ- 
ſenting meeting-houſe, and the dwel- 
ling-houſe of their miniſter, were re- 
duced to aſhes, as were the premiſes 


of Mr. Cox, farmer, at Worſtock, 


the ſame day. 

The reports of every hour of this 
day appeared calculated to excite 
alarm in the town, whilit depreda- 
tion and extortion were committing 
in the ſurrounding villages and 
country ſeats, | 

Sunday night, ſoon after ten, three 
troops of the 15th regiment of light 
dragoons arrived, amidit the accla- 
mations of the inhabitants, whole 
hopes and fears had been viſibly de- 
pitted through the day in every 
countenance, as reports of the near 
approach of the ſoldiery were ſpread 
or contradicted. The town was 


immediately illuminated, and before 


morning every thing was tolerably 
quiet, but the rioters were ſtill con- 


tinuing their depredations in the 


country. 

Their viſits to Mr. Hunt's at La- 
dy-wood, Mr. Coates's at the Fire- 
ways, and Dr. Withering's Edgbaſ- 
ton-hall, were attended with great 
alarm, but not the injury reported, 


They 
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They exhauſted the cellars at each 
place, and received various ſums of 
money to prevent their proceeding 
to further violence, but were at the 
laſt- mentioned placein great force at 
the time the troops arrived; which 
they no ſooner had intimation of 


than they began to ſlink off in ſmall 


parties; and the peaſantry taking 
courage put the reſt to flight in va- 
rious directions. woo 

So rapid were the light-horſe in 
their route for the relief of this 
place, that they came here in one day 
trom Nottingham, a diſtance of 59 
miles, but to the great injury of their 
horſes, one of which, a famous old 
horſe, that had been in the regiment 
18 years, died the following day. 

On Monday three troops of the 
Iith regiment of dragoons came 
in, and Col. de Lancy to take the 


command. 


On Tueſday there were flying ru- 


mours of depredations near Hagley, 


Haleſowen, &c. and in the evening 


certain information was received, 


that a party of rioters were then at- 
tacking Mr. Male's, of Belle- vue; a 
few of the light dragoons immedi- 
ately went to his aſſiſtance; but they 
had been previouſly overpowered by 
a body of people in that neighbour- 
hood, and ten of them are now con- 
fined at Haleſowen. 

On Wedneſday the country for ten 
miles round was ſcoured by thelight- 
horſe, but not one rioter to be met 
with, and all the manufactories are 
at work as if no interruption had 
taken place, FE 

Paris, On Sunday morning, 
17th, . | 2 

in conſequence of the invita- 

tion of the clubs, a great concourſe 

of people aſſembled on and about the 

altar of liberty. Two men, one a 

ſoldier with a wooden leg, the other 


mediately torn from the protetticn 


a hair-dreſſer, concealed themſehy 


under the altar. They had tiken; e had de 
couple of bottles of wine with then js cravat 
ard ſomething to eat. After havin Mone it. J 
breakfaſted they cut a ſew f Bt the ſigh 
holes through the boards, the betty oon broug 


to ſee what was going forward at thy „ en 
Champ de Mars. They were pet- paſlengers 
ceived, and dragged: by the moby nination 
the committee of the ſection. The üurty yea. 
fitting officers, convinced that thy Pentel dr 
had no bad deſign, ordered them ty Mette wail 
the invalids; but on a ſudden itwy Mate new-fa 
reported that they had maiches nns with 
their pockets to ſet fire to ſome powdr, Mud knee | 
and thus blew p the altar of liberty! Ne half-g 
The two unfortunate men were in. WP! pence. 
pence. E 
him which 
f who he 
Lambeth | 


of the national guard. The firſtin 
tention of the rabble was to hary 
them up on the lamp-1ron ; but the 


cord breaking, the philoſophicl On the 

| butchers acenf to work #w1th knw, in the mc 
and ofter having cut off their heats, i" the ac 
fuck them on piles, and carried thin and, thou! 
abeut the fireets / uſed to ex 
ew hours 


This day two proclama- „ ＋ 
tions were iſſued from the Hailding, 
ſecretary of ſtate's office, the one o alls, arm 
fering a reward of one hundred ent, It 2 
pounds for diſcovering and appr. of thirtcer 
hending every perſon concerned pf this mi 
in the late riots at Birmingham; and tained, 
the other offering the ſame rewardfa Dizv= 


diſcovering the author, printer, 0! ohn Ker 
publiſher of the celebrated hand. il. WW my 
A few days ſince, as a poor . 0 lends 
: ix 4 Charitable 

woman was gathering chick- 
weed in a field adjoining the leg <a Hh 
lane, known by the name of Cur * of 
throat-lane, which leads from Rer. Jerk 
nington Common to Camber Ma rh 
ſhe tuddenly perceived the bod £ ry ir | 
a man upon the ground near 3 Wl e 
ditch, with his throat cut, and . L pos, 
blood ſtreaming near him. 0 3 


my 


right-hand lay the razor with hte! 


mſelyg 
aken 


de had deſtroyed himſelf, and alſo 
1 e 0 deliberately had he 


1 they ; | 

* gone it. The poor woman's ſhrieks, 
* 1 ; ta ſight of a ſpectacle ſo horrid, 
e bette on brought all the labourers in the 


1 at the 
re per. 
mob tg 
, The 
at they 
hem tg 
1 1t wy 
cles 1 
Power, 


ber! 


heighbouring brick-fields, and the 
er Within hearing. On ex- 
Amination he appeared to be about 
thirty years old, well-dreſſed, in a 
Penteel drab-coloured coat, toile- 
Wette wailtcoat, ſuſtian breeches, the 
late new-faſhioned blue thread ſtock - 
ings with white clocks, ſilver ſhoe 
and knee buckles, and in his pocket 
two half-guineas, four ſhillings and 
6x pence in ſilver, and ſome half- 


ere in- 
gb, pence. Hcg no papers about 
fir. im which could lead to a diſcovery 
) har f who he was, he was taken to 
but the Lambeth bone-houſe to be owned. 

ophica On the 26th, about two o'clock 
ini; Wn the morning, a fire broke out 
beach n the admiralty of Amſterdam ; 
1 in Wd, though every endeavour: was 


uſed to extinguiſh it, conſumed in a 
ew hours the whole of that fine 
building, and a large magazine of 
ails, arms, and other ſtores, ſufh- 
Wcient, it is ſaid, for the equipment 
of thirteen ſhips of war. The cauſe 


" 20ti, 
9 


one o. 
undred 


appre- irtee ; 
2 of this misfortune is not yet aſcer- 
m; and tained. | 

rd Dirv—at York, in his gad year, 


ohn Kenion, eſquire. After be- 
gueathing ſome legacies to particu- 
lar friends, he has left his fortune to 


ter, 0! 


d-bill 


| zoth Charitable purpoſes; viz. 200 l. to the 
e lug unty-hoſpital; 2001. to the blue- 
© Cur: eat boys and grey-coat girls ſchool; 
n Ker. nd 2001. to the lunatic aſylum in 
exe, lat city: 2001. to the hoſpitals in 
och of ii Mancheſter ; and the reſidue 1s to be 
ar : applied in apprenticing poor children 
ud th: belonging to the town of Rochdale 
0:1 WP" Lancathire, his native place. 

hid At Valencia, aged 111 years, 


WP aſchal Seria. 


„At Stratford under the Caſtle, 
or. XXXIII. 


were lately made on board a 
ſhip in Portſmouth harbour, by Mr. 


veſſel. 


CHRONI CL. E. LET 


near Saliſbury, the widow Blake, 
aged 100, | 


AUGUST. 


The e experiments 


8 „ 


Hill, carpenter of the Active, and 
inventor of a machine for 1 


bolts out of ſhips ſides, &c. 1 


he ſtopped a ſhot-hole on the outſide 
of the ſhip, four feet under water, in 
the ſpace of one minute, without aſ- 
ſiſtance from any perſon out of the 
2d. He ſlopped, in the ſame 
manner, a ſpace in the ſhip's ſide 
four feet under water, of four feet by 
four inches, in two minutes and a 
half. During the time of effectually 
curing both leaks the ſhip made 
only ten inches water in the well. 
3d. An experiment on the chain- 
pump, with a new conſtructed wheel 
of Mr. Hill's invention, which acts 
upon infinitely better principles than 
that at preſent in uſe, is much ſafer, 
leſs liable to be out of order, and 
will be a material ſaving to govern- 
ment in chains and ſaucers. 
Mr. Jefferſon, the late American 
miniſter at the court of France, has 
communicated to an eminent houſe 
in the city a diſcovery, which, if 
ſanctioned by experience, will be of 
the utmoſt importance. A perſon 
near Boſton, who was a ſhip-builder, 
has ſolicited a patent from the 
United States for a mode of preſery- 
ing ſkip-timber from being worm- 
eaten. During the thirty years he 
has been a bridge-builder, he has 
always ſoaked ſuch timbers as were 
to be under water in oil, and has 
found this method to preſerve them 
ever ſince he was in that gnploy- 
ment, | 
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1 The inhabitants of Bir- theſe terms; and the miniſten of hy 
| | mingham, at a public meet- majeſty and the king of Pruflia ate 
— ing, voted an addreſs of thanks to on the part of their reſpective ſq. 
Un} his majeſty for his paternal care ma- reigns, that if the Porte ſhould k. 
N. nifeſted for their ſecurity during the cline to enter into negociation q 
late riots- They alſo voted thanks, this baſis, their majeſties will lem 


Wpockets. 

to the ſec 
One of tl 
king. The 


in their ve 


1 and pieces of plate of 100 guineas the termination of the war to jþ The fol 
= value, to their juſtices; alſo thanks to courſe of thoſe events to which lent happe 
|: the earls of Aylesford and Plymouth, may lead. ſex, on the 
[; 'Sir Robert Lawley, the honourable This morning, as his ma- and Tueſd 
captain Finch, and the ſeveral other jeſty was paſſing in his car- 17 urgeon, of 
gentlemen who exerted themſelves riage through the Park to 5. dy a noiſe 
to ſuppreſs the riots; thanks and James's, a gentleman dreſſed ; MillWpoled, by 1 
elegant dreſs-ſwords to captain Pol- black, ſtanding in the Green. put empting t 
Hill, cornets Hilton and Seymour; cloſe to the rails, within a few yark iſWaving awa 
with 100 l. to the non: commiſſioned of Mr. Copley's pavilion, juſt a tle een a long 
officers and privates of the 15th re- carriage came oppoſite where k ho was m 

giment of dragoons, for their great ſtood, was obſerved to pull a pays eſty and ſ- 

vigilance. 8 haſtily from his pocket, which k I eemſelves 

16th M biieball. Miniſterial ſtuck on the rail, addreſſed to th ent out 

notes have been delivered at king, throw off his hat, diſcharge hompſon 

Peterſburgh, by Mr. Whitworth and piſtol in his own boſom, and inſtan. Particular 

Mr. Fawkener, and count Goltze, ly fall. Though ſurrounded wit iWoſed the t 

on the part of his majeſty and of the people collected to ſee the king pak, Had not alr 

king of Prufſia, and by count Oſter- the raſh act was ſo ſuddenly per. ing him t 

: man on the part of the empreſs of trated, that no one ſuſpected his . Hill he ſhou 
* Ruſſia, relative to the terms of pa- tal purpoſe till he had acompliſhel garden. 7 
'} } cification between Ruſſia and the it. He expired immediately. h Nrudently le 
if Porte. his left hand was a letter, addreſſed Wſ*lired to 
1 In theſe notes the miniſters of his * To the coroner who ſhall take after in ar 
majeſty and the king of Pruſſia agree, an inqueſt on James Sutherland,” o, takin 

on the part of their reſpective — This unfortunate gentleman, jana N Nouſebreak 

reigns, that their majeſties will pro- Sutherland, eſquire, had been ful NMerbuſs at h 

pole to the Porte to conclude a peace pended from his office of judge- eatents in 

with Ruſſia on the terms of the ceſ- advocate of Minorca on the ſecond iſimolt inſt; 

fon of the diſtrict of Oczakow, from of Auguſt, 1780; for which, a bdged in h 

the Bog to the Dmeſter; her impe- the 9 of July, 1783, he brougit BW This day 

rial majeſty engaging not to diſturb an action againſt general Murray, en was uf! 

the free navigation of the latter ri- the governor, and obtained a verdi il: «„ Wh 

5 ver, but to favour and protect it, (to with 5. ooo l. damages. Genen leaſed, by 
bl. which condition the Porte is to be Murray was indemnified by pat WP* 29th of 
b equally and reciprocally bound) and ment; and the failure of ſome . = bountie 
. her imperial majeſty being alſo to plications to government having “ Procla 
i} reſtore to the Porte at the concluſion a ſubſequent peried reduced Vi arch, 179 
„ of the peace all other conqueſts Sutherland to great diſtreſs, ln 2 Wh 
| whatever. The miniſter of her im- greatly deranged his mind. Hevn LEW | 
"ip: perial majeſly agrees on the part of very genteelly dreſſed ; had o 12 n 
. his ſovereign to make peace on two pence and ſome letters in << until 
5 pockets A Augut 


of hy | 3 
ates, pockets. The letters were carried 
fore. do the ſecretary of ftate's office. 
d. one of them was addreſſed to the 
on n ring. The coroner's inqueſtbrought 
lem ia their verdict lunacy. 

to th The following melancholy acci- 
uch | lent happened at Woodford, in Eſ- 


ſex, on the night between Monday 
and Tueſday laſt: Mr. "Thompſon, 
urgeon, of that place, being alarmed 
dy a noiſe, occaſioned, as was ſup- 
poſed, by ſome thieves who were at- 

empting to rob his houſe, roſe, and 
Paring awakened a ſervant who had 
cen a long time in the family, and 
ho was much reſpected for his ho- 
Kelty and ſobriety, they both armed 


| Pa 

U hemſelves with blunderbuſſes, and 
| to th ent out into the garden. Mr. 
hargea hompſon ſtationed the ſervant at a 
inſtant. Particular corner, by which he ſup- 
d wit oſed the thieves mutt paſs, if they 
ng paß jad not already made a retreat, de- 


Ing him to remain on the ſame ſpot 
ill he ſhould take a turn round the 


npliſhel Warden. The ſervant having im- 
ly. b rudentlyleft the place where he was 
1dreſe! WWelired to watch, was met by his 
all take after in another part of the garden, 
and. -o, taking him for one of the 
, James ouſebreakers, diſcharged his blun- 


een (ul. Perbuſs at him, and lodged the whole 
judge ontents in his body. The man died 


e ſecond moſt inſtantly, four balls having 
ich, a elged in his lungs. : 

brougit WW This day the following proclama- 
Murray, en was iſſued by the king in coun- 
a verdit l: Whereas his Majeſty was 
Genen leaſed, by his order in council of 
pala: e 29th of laſt month, to direct that 


ome 1 e bounties granted by his Majeſ- 
s proclamation of the 25th of 
ed I. arch, 1791, to able and ordinary 
amen, who thould enter themſelves 
He wa WAP ſerve in his Majeſty's royal navy 


ad only WF therein mentioned, ſhould be con- 
s in h ed until the 3 iſt day of this in- 
pockets WF t Auguſt; and whereas his Ma- 


CHRONICLE. 


” If 


jeſty doth judge it no longer ne- 


ceſſary to continue the ſaid bounties : 
his Majeſty is thereupon pleaſed, by 
and with' the advice of his privy 
council, to order and declare, that 


the ſaid bounties ſhall from hence- 


forth ceaſe, determine, and be no 
longer paid or payable, any thing in 
the ſaid order of the 29th of laſt 
month contained to the contrary 
notwithſtanding. Whereof all per- 
ſons 3 are to take no- 
tice, and govern themſelves accord - 
ingly.” 5 
A few days ſince Wil- gth. 
liam Gray, about 25 years of 18 
age, being employed on a ſcaffold 
erected for the purpoſe of painting 
the ſpire of Great Marlow church, 
by the breaking of one of the pul- 
lies, fell with part of the ſcaffold 
upon the battlements on the roof 
of the church, from the roof of the 
church to the ground, being in the 


whole full fourſcore feet 12 


lar. His right hand was ſomewhat 
lacerated, but he had no bone broken 
or diſlocated. | 
Whitehall, On Saturday q 
laſt one of his majeſty's mef- 23d. 
ſengers arrived at the office of the 
Right honourable Lord Grenville, 
his majeſty's principal ſecretary for 
foreign affairs, with diſpatches from 
the Right honourable Sir Robert 
Murray Keith, knight of the bath, 
his Majeſty's envoy extraordinary 
and miniſter plenipotentiary to the 
court of Vienna, and plenipoten- 
tiary to the congreſs of Siſtovia, 
containing an account that a defini- 
tive treaty of peace was ſigned on 
the 4th-inſtant between the Empe- 


ror and the Ottoman Porte, under 


the joint mediation of his Majeſty, 
of the king of Pruflia, and of the 
States General of the United Pro- 


vinces; and that a ſeparate conven- 
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tion between his Imperial Majeſty 
and the Ottoman Porte, for ſettling 
the limits between the two empires, 
was afterwards ſigned on the ſame 
day, | | 
26 Warwick. On Monday 
Sen. the 22d, the niſi prius bar 
was opened by Mr. Baron Hotham 
at ten o'clock. At eleven baron 
Perryn came into court on the crown 
ſide, and delivered a charge to the 
grand jury, in which, among other 
things, he ſaid, « In the calendar, 
gentlemen, you will perceive the 


names of many priſoners, who, in 


open defiance to the laws of their 


country, have wickedly and wan - 


tonly, in contempt of all legal au- 
thority and government, deſtroyed 
and ſet fire to the houſes of their 
fellow- ſubjects. This devaſtation 
was particularly levelled at a claſs 
of ſubjects who have for a long ſe- 
ries of years, by the wiſdom of the 
eſtabliſhed law, enjoyed the exerciſe 
of their religious tenets with free to- 
leration of government. 


4] ſhall not enter into any of the 


cauſes which may be urged upon the 
preſent occaſion as having tended to 
Excite this popular tumult ; becauſe 
ifany body of men had offended the 
laws, they were amenable for their 
conduct to their country. But what- 


ever was the cauſe or the motive for 


thoſe outrages, on no pretext can 
they be juttified or palliated. 
' « It is rather extraordinary and 
fingular, that at a time when the 
laws which have long diſgraced the 
ſtatute books againſt the Roman ca- 
tholics have, under the mild and 
bleſſed government during the pre- 
ſent reign of his Majeſty, been obli- 
te rated, and the ſituation of the ca- 
tholics, ſo far as reſpects their reli- 
gious principles, placed under the 
happy and wiſe influence of a libe- 


ral and manly freedom, that a ſpine 
of intolerance ſhould break on 
againſt another claſs of men with ſuc 
fury. 1 
« Gentlemen, you are the guy. 
dians of your country. You I 
examine patiently, coolly, and dj. 
berately ; and I am happy that th 
arduous, though painful taſk, hy 
fallen into the hands of gentlemen 
who are as tenac1ous of their honoy 
as they are of the ſafety, happinel, 
tra; e uillity, and ſtability of the ca. 
ſtitution of their country.“ 
The trials commenced the ney 
day, when Francis Field, alias Rod 
ney, was indicted for ſetting fire n 
the houſe of John Taylor, eſquire,d 
Aſton, near Birmingham, onthe 1; 
of July laſt, | 
Witneſſes were called, who clexry 
proved that the priſoner was ſeen u 
feed the fire kindled in the bout, 
huzzaing all the time, 
The jury retired, and after u 
hour's conſideration, brought inthe 
verdit—Guilty. 
William Rice, alſo of the pan 
of Aſton, was indicted for demoliſt 
ing the houſe of William Huttot 
eſquire; but he proving an ai 
was acquitted. 
Robert Whitehead was indifes 
for the ſame offence. Mr. Hutton! 
two ſervants ſwore to his a&tivityu 
demoliſhing the houſe, and thati 
had ſnatched a gun from one of be 
witneſſes, and knocked him dhe 
with the but-end of it. Tis et 
dence was confirmed by two tit 
witneſſes; but was flatly contradi 
by another, whoſe evidence welt! 
prove, that the priſoner, lo far fin 
being a rioter, did every thing un 
power to quell the riot; and fe 
reſpectable witneſſes ſwore tit 
had a good character. Ti ff 
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On Wedneſday the 24th, John 
Green, John Clifton, and Bartholo- 
mew Fiſher, were capitally indicted 
for demoliſhing the houſe of Joſeph 
| Priefley, LL. D. | | 
after a long trial, Green and 
Filer were found guilty, death; and 
| Clifton, on account of many fa- 
vourable circumftances, and the teſ- 
timony of ſeyeral reſpectable per- 
ſons to his good character, was ac- 
nes. 
John Stokes, indicted for pulling 
| down the old meeting-houfe, was 
| next put to the bar. The counſel 
took an objection to the indictment, 
becauſe it charged that the meeting- 
houſe was ſituate in Philip-ſtreet; 
| whereas the regiſter proved that it 
was originally Hicenſed as being ſi- 
tuated in Old Meeting-houſe lane. 
The counſel for the crown gaye the 
proſecution up. — Not guilty. 


pinel, 
1e con» 


e next 
8 Rod. 

fire to 
wire, d 
he 15th 


Clearly 
ſeen 1 


p houle, 


fter u 


ter a Birmingham, was indicted for be- 
in ther 


pinning to demoliſh the houſe of 
John Ryland, eſquire, in that town, 


e pak The evidence of the three firſt wit- 
-molil- WF nefles was very ſtrong againſt him, 
Hutton, I but their teſtimony was impeached 
m alli by ſeveral other witneſſes. Others 


gave him a very excellent character, 
as an honeſt, inoffenſive man, whoſe 
only fault was, that he loved a drop 
of ſiquor. The jury, therefore, in 
| perfect concurrence with the opinion 
of the judge, brought in their verdict 
not guilty, 

Joſeph Careleſs was indicted for 
the ſame offence, Two witneſſes 
ſwore to the fact charged againſt the 
priſoner. But a third witneſs ſtated, 
tat the priſoner had endeavoured to 
preſerve ſome pigs on the pre- 
miles. The jury acquitted him. 
William Hands was indicted for 
dhe ſame offence, Two witneſſes 


indicted 
Jutton! 
Uvity n 
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William Shuker, the bellman of 


| "NF 
ſwore poſitively to the fact. The 
jury brought in their verdictGuil- 
ty, 
Daniel Roſe, aged 16, was charged 
with beginning to pull down the 
dwelling-houſe of John Taylor, eſ- 
quire, at Aſton; but in conſideration 
of his youth, no evidence was called 
againſt him, He was conſequently 
acquitted, | 

On leaving the town, the judge 
ordered the four noters, Francis 
Field, alias Rodney, John Green, 
Bartholomew Fiſher, and William 
Hands, with Edward Brown, for- 
highway robbery, and William Mil- 
lington, for horſe-ſtealing, to be ex- 
ecuted on the 8th of September. 

Whitehall. In conſequence 
of the late edict of the Spa- 
niſn government reſpecting foreign- 
ers, the principal merchants and 
other Britiſh ſubjects reſiding in 
Alicant, were on the 7th required 
by the governor to declare, whether 
they choſe to be conſidered and 
claiſed foreigners Tranſcuntes or Do- 
miciliados. On their preferring the 
latter claſs, they were ordered to 
leave Alicant within fifteen days, 
and were required to take an oath 
of implicit obedience to the laws of 
Spain during that period. Mel, 
Keith and Macdonald having de- 
clined complying with this order, 
they wete confined in the caſtle of 
Alicant. 

On the receipt of this intelligence 
at Madrid, count Florida Blanca im- 
mediately aſſured lord St. Helen's 
that he entirely diſapproved of every 
part of the governor's conduct; 
that orders ſhould immediately be 
ſent for the releaſe of Meſſieurs 
Keith and Macdonald, without a 
moment's delay; and that the go- 
vernor ſhould be called ppon to 


*D 3 prove 


20th, 


38 * 


prove any charge he might have 
made againſt them, and on his fail- 
ing to make it good, that thoſe gen- 
tlemen ſhould certainly receive due 
ſatisfaction. Count Florida Blanca 
added, that he had the preceding 
evening ſent out circular orders on 
this ſubject, which would, he truſted, 
ſecure his majeſty's ſubjects ſettled 
at Alicant from any further moleſt- 
ation. 

Within a few hours after this con- 
verſation, count Florida Blanca ſent 
lord St. Helen's the above- men- 

a tioned order for the releaſe of Meſ- 
*fieurs Keith and Macdonald, which 
is excellency immediately for- 
warded to Alicant. | 


SEPTEMBER. 


a Windſor. This morning, ſoon 

* after five, their majeſties and 

their royal highnefles the princeſs 

royal, princeſs Auguſta, and prin- 

ceſs Elizabeth, ſet out for Wey- 
mouth. 8 

NAhiieball. Their majeſties and 

the th ee princeſſes arrived ſafely at 

Weymouth, a little after fix o'clock 

on Satu day evening. 

>th Advices have been received 

by the lord Thurlow Eaſt 

Indiaman, that the Panther, of two 


. 


hundred tons, commanded 1 lieu- 


tenant. M Cluer, with the Endea- 


vour, of ſixty tons, had failed from 


Bombay on the 23d of Auguſt, 1790, 
and arrived ſafely at the Pelew 
iſlands. | 
On their arrival they obſerved 
two canoes, which made toward the 
ſhore inſtead of coming to the ſhips, 
as had been expected. Theſe, they 
ſuppoſed, were going to give an ac- 
count to Abba Thulle of their ar- 
rival; and in this conjecture they 
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were not miſtal;en;z for ſoon afe 
they ſaw a number of canoes con, 
ing off to them, in one of Which wy 
the good old king, 
Immediately on his coming q 
board he went up to the Captain 
taking him, from bis dreſs, to he by 
former friend captain Wilſon, a 
immediately felt on his arm for t 
bone, (a mark of honour he confers 


on captain Wilſon), and enquired 


what was become of it. F inding hi 
miſtake in the perſon, and being in 
formed that captain Wilſon wx 
alive and well in England, he ei. 
preſſed great ſatisfaction. Captain 
M<Cluer then gave him to under. 
ſtand the death of Lee Boo, an 
the diſorder of which he died, fo 
which event the good old man (il 
that he had prepared his mind: tut 
he had counted up to ſome ſcor 
moons; but the time being paſt, l. 
had deſpaired of ever ſeeing the Eng. 
Iiſh more, judging that they ha 
either periſhed in their voyage u 
China, or did not intend to retun 
again to viſit his iſlands, 


He was, however, perfectly cos. 


fident in the goodneſs of the Eng. 


liſh, and that captain Wilſon woull | 


take care of his ſon. In relating tle 
death of Blanchard (the ſeaman wit 
had been left there by his deſire) ht 
was full of grief, and could hard 
utter himſelf, ſo much did he feel li 
loſs. 1 | 
Blanchard was mortally woundrd 
in an engagement with the peopt 
of Pellilew, and died ſoon after, 
did thoſe great and good friends d 
captain Wilſon and his crew, Ru 
Kook and Arra Cooker, Duringtit 
time of captain M. Cluer's ſtay atti 
iſlands, which was near a month, tt 
utmoſt harmony and friendihip fr 
vailed, and the good old king lie. 
rally ſupplied them with fi 20 
, * E 
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en the canoes came in, as 
h v de to his former friends, 
Captain M Cluer has taken a ſon 
and à daughter of the king's with 
him to China, and means to call at 
| the illands again in his paſſage to 
Bombay. In his journal the captain 
fays, © Having pitched my tent in a 
bay oppoſite to the ſhip, I found 
myſelf in a perfect paradiſe, and 
could have been happy to have con- 
tinued here the remainder of my 


days.“ | ; 
Edward Brown, for a high- 
ch. way robbery; William Mil- 
lington, for ſealing a mare; Francis 
| Field, alias Rodney,and John Green, 
for being concerned in Eo 
the houſes, &c. of John Taylor, eſ- 
quire, and Dr. Prieſtley, were ex- 
ecuted near Warwick, agreeably to 
their ſentences. The unhappy men 
appeared at the fatal treewith manly 
firmneſs and reſignation, and their 
whole conduct after condemnation 
evinced the trueſt penitence. Green, 
however, to the laſt moment de- 
clared he took no part in demoliſhing 
Dr. Prieſtley's houſe (for which he 
was convicted), but that he was 
merely a ſpectator there; though he 
acknowledged he ought to ſuffer, as 
he was very active in deſtroying Mr. 
Hutton's houſe. | 
His Majeſty's free pardon has 
been granted to Bartholomew Fiſh- 
er, one of the condemned rioters; 
and a reſpite for fourteen days was 
on Wedneſday received at War- 
wick. | 
lach. About half paſt ten o'clock 
* night, a dreadful fire 
broke out near Cherry Garden Stairs, 
Rotherhithe, near London, which, 
from the tide being low, and little 
water to be had, burnt with great 
fury a conſiderable time. It began 
at a Chandler's, but how is not 


CAHRRUNT CLE: 


' Tying the mail (on horſeback) from 


2 
known : ſeveral barrels of tar were 
on fire before it was diſcovered. A 
number of engines attended, both on 
the river and on the ſhore; but, from 
the difficulty of finding water for the 
latter, and the impoſſibility of bring- 
ing the former near enough, the 
flames for a long time ſpread with 
the utmoſt fury, It was fix or ſe- 
ven o'clock in the morning before 
the violence of the flames was any 
way got under, by which tim? above 
50 houſes were burnt down, many 
of them warchouſes, containing 
property to a very conſiderable 
amount, of which very little was 
ſaved. The flames having com- 
municated to the ſhipping in the 
river, great fears were entertained 
that a number of veſſels would fall 
a prey to the rage of the fire, as 
there was no poſſibility of drawing 
them off, owing to the water being 
ebb. 'The Ranger, Captain Swain, 
from the South Seas, and a ſmall 
brig, were burnt; but, by great ex- 
ertions, the flames were prevented 
from communicating to any other 
veſſels, at leaſt from deſtroying any 
other. A great number of poor 
families have been burnt out, and 
their little all deſtroyed. 

About five o'clock in the EY 
morning, the poſt-boy car- 15 
Warrington to Mancheſter was mur- 
dered about amile from Warrington, 
the mail opened, and the letters in 
the following bags were taken out 
and carried away, viz. the Cheſter 
bags for Mancheſter and Rochdale, 
and the Liverpool bags for Roch- 
dale. 

Two men (by accent Iriſhmen) 
were ſeen to leave the place where 
the robbery and murder had been 
committed in a precipitate manner, 
and to go towards Warrington. 

* D 4 The 


The rider was found about ſix 
o'clock on Friday morning, after 
the whole of the night had been 
ſpent in ſearching for bim, in 
Britch Brook, about a mile from 
Warrington (murdered) ; the body 
laid with the face downwards, his 
hands tied upon his back, and his 
feet tied together. 8 

George Dingler was 
executed oppoſite the debt- 
ors door at Newgate, according to 
his ſentence, for the wilful murder 
of his wife. 


19th. 


The Old Bailey ſeſſions 
ended, when judgment of 
death was paſſed on John Portſ- 
mouth, Thomas Playter, Thomas 
Collis, William Triftram, John 
Berry, Robert Clark, I homas Eaſt- 
op, John Simpſon, Thomas Jones, 


21th. 


and John Herbert. 


Fifteen capital convicts, who had 
been reſpited during his majeſty's 
pleaſure, were pardoned on con- 
dition of being tranſported to New 


South Wales for life. One of them, 


Thomas Chapland, refuſed his par- 
don, and was ordered to be confined 
in a ſolitary cell, till his majeſty's 
further pleaſure be known. Ann 
Gale, another convict, who has two 
children, declared ſhe would rather 
die than leave her children behind 
her, when the Recorder ſaid he 
would do every thing in his power 


that her children might be permit- 


ted to go with her. 
b th A woman in Turnmill- 
4 * ſtreet, Clerkenwell, quitted 


her houſe, leaving two children 


alone therein, who opened a cage in 
which three ferrets were confined, 
when the latter attacked one of 
the children, and tore out its 
eyes. | | 
On the 21ſt of June at day-break, 
there fell a very violent rain in the 
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to the depth of forty-five feet, and, 


ſmoke. 


iſland of Cuba; which continy 
till the next day, at half paſt tyo i 
the afternoon, with ſuch force, 2 
to cauſe the greateſt flood erg 
known in that country. 

The tobacco-mills belonging tg 
the king of Spain were intire 
carried away by the waters, and 
the village, in which they ſtood, iz 
no more. Two hundred and fy. 
ſeven of the inhabitants perthed in 
Ut, 

In the ſpot where the mills ſtood, 
the water, and, as it is thought, 
flight earthquake, opened the ground 


in one of the openings, a river ap- 
peared of the pureſt water. In the 
ſite of a houſe, occupied by tie 
count Barretto, cavities were diſco. 
vered more than fixty feet deep, 
from” one of which roſe a thick 


At the diſtance of four leagues 
from thence, the torrent was 1 
great, that none of the inhabitant: 
eſcaped, and all the upper part ef 
the ſoil, in which corn or fruits 
were growing, was carried away, 
'The number of deaths, or the extent 
of the misfortune, could not be im. 
mediately aſcertained; but tic 
calculation was, that zœoo perſons 
had periſhed, with cattle of vi- 
rious kinds, to the number ch 


11,700, 


Weymouth. His majeſty in 280, 
council was this day pleaſed 
to declare his conſent to a contrat 
of matrimony between his royal 
highneſs the duke of York and her 
royal highneſs the princeſs Frece- 
rique Charlotte Ulrique Catherine 
of Pruſſia, eldeſt daughter of © 
majeſty the king of Pruſſia; which 
conſent his majeſty has alſo cauſel 
2 ſignified under the g'# 
cal, 
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Scotland. George Da- 
29th, vidſon, for erg. and 
James Plunket, lately a ſoldier, for 
robbery, both under ſentence of 
death, and who were to have been 
executed on the 26th inftant, found 
means to make their eſcape. When 
the two under-gaolers went up, 


about ten o'clock at night, to lock 


up. the priſoners, Plunket begged 
he might have a pot of porter, which 
was granted; and, having drank 
heartily, he offered the remainder 
to his keeper, who, while he was 
drinking, had a piſtol held to his 
throat by Plunket, who ſwore he 
had not an hour to live, if he ſpoke 
a word, At the ſame inſtant Da- 
vidſon held a piſtol at the heart of 
the other under-keeper; and, hay- 
ing terrified them by threats, they 
bound them with cords, which they 
had provided for the occaſion, un- 
chained themſelves from the bar to 
which they were chained down to 
the floor, and walked off unſuſpect- 
ed. The two under-gadlers were 
ordered by the Magittrates to be 
impriſoned, 5 
At the quarter ſeſſions at 
Sudbury, on an affair of an 
alault, the jury, not agreeing on 


zoth. 


| their verdict, about midnight broke 


open the door of the room in which 


| they were incloſed, and made off, 


every man to his own houſe, Next 


morning they aſſembled; but, being 


then no longer conſidered as the 
ame Jury, were diſmiſſed by the 
Court, who determined to apply to 


| the Attorney General for advice in 


a Caſe ſo unprecedented, 
Birmingham. From ſome cir- 
cumſtances which appeared from 


| tie evidence againſt William Hands, 


upon his trial, ſome gentlemen, 
ho were led to apprehend that 
ne whole truth reſpecting his 
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conduct at Mr. Ryland's houſe* 
during the late riots, did not ap- 
pear, and that the part he took there 
was to preſerve, and not to deſtroy 
Mr. Ryland's property, humanely 
united in obtaining and preſenting 
a petition to his majeſty in his fa- 
vour, upon which a reſpite for four- 
teen days was granted: previous 
to the expiration of which, Mr. Juſ- 
tice Bond was ſent down with ano- 
ther reſpite for ſeven days more, 
and to inveſtigate the allegation 
ſtated in the petition in favour of 
the priſoner : and, on Sunday ſe'n- 
night, very ſatisfactory evidence 
was adduced before the magiſtrates 
of this town, Mr. juſtice Bond, fir 

Robert Lawley, bart. the high 
bailiff, and many of the moſt reſpec- 
table gentlemen of this place, in 
ſupport of the favourable circum- 
ſtances ſtated on behalf of the pri- 
ſoner, which were returned to the 
ſecretary of ſtate by Mr. Bond ; the 

eſult of which has been, the arrival 
of another reſpite on Saturday, dur- 
ing his majeſty's pleaſure, and on 
Tueſday, of a free pardon. 

At Dublin, on the 19th of Sep- 
tember, the firſt ſtone of the new 
Houſe of Induſtry, on an extenſive 
plan, was laid by the right honour- 
able Thomas Conolly, as the firft 
mover of a bill for the eſtabliſhment 
of a regular ſyſtem for the ſupport 
of the poor of that kingdom, 

Dio —yth, at Madrid, aged 
100, Don Carlos Felix O' Neale. 
He was an old heutenant-general 
of the Spaniſh army, a great favo- 
rite of his monarch, and had been 
governor of the Havannah. He 


was the ſon of Sir Neale O'Neale, 


of the province of Ulſter, who was 
killed at the battle of the Boyne. 
Lately at an alms-houſe in Mon- 
mouth, aged 103, Sarah Price. 
When 
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When about 50 ſhe could not ſee 
without the help of glaſſes; but as 
ſhe further advanced in years, ſhe 
recovered her fight to ſuch a degree 
as to ſee to thread the ſmalleſt 
needle, till within a few days of her 
deceaſe. 

In St. Elizabeth's, aged 110, a 
negro woman named Cooba. 

At Edinburgh, in his 105th year, 


John Strachan. 


— — 


OCTOBER. 


\ſt Berlin. 

* yeſterday, in the evening, 

the wedding of Princeſs Frederica 

was conſummated with the Duke 
of York. 

About fix o'clock, all perſons 
who were of princely blood aſſem- 
bled in gala in the apartments of 
the Dowager Queen, where the 
diamond crown was put on the head 
of Princeſs Frederica. The Gene- 
rals, Miniſters, Ambaſſadors, and 
the high nobility, aſſembled in the 
white hall. 

Immediately after it ſtruck ſeven 
o'clock, the duke of York led the 
princeſs, whoſe train was carried by 

four Dames de la Cour, preceded by 
the gentlemen of the chamber, and 
the court officers of ſtate, through 


all the parade apartments, into the 


white hall. After them went the 
king, with, the Queen Dowager; 
Priace Lewis of Pruſſia, with the 
reigning queen (the crown prince 
was abſent, by indiſpoſition) ; the 
hereditary prince of Orange, with 
Princeſs Wilhelmina ; Prince Henry, 
third ſon of the King, with the he- 
reditary Stadtholdereſs, his aunt: 
Prince Wilhelm of Pruſſia, with 
Princeſs Auguſta; the duke of 
Weimar, with the ſpouſe of Prince 


The day before . 


Henry of Pruflia; the reigning duke 
of Mecklenburg Strelitz, with the 
hereditary Princeſs of Brunſwick. 

In the white hall, a canopy wy 
erected of crimſon velvet, and af 
crimſon velvet ſopha for the mar. 
riage ceremony, 

When the young couple hat 
placed themſelves under the canopy, 
before the ſopha, and the royal 
family ſtood round them, the upper 
counſellor of the conſiſtory, Mr, 
Sack, made a ſpeech in German, 
This being over, rings were er. 
changed; and the illuſtrious couple, 
kneeling on the ſopha, were married 
according to the rites of the reform. 
ed church. The whole ended 
with a prayer; and twelve gun 
placed in the garden firing three 
rounds, the benediction was given. 
After which, the new-married cou- 
ple received the congratulations of 
the royal family, and they returned 
in the ſame manner to the apart 
ments, where the royal family, and 
all perſons preſent, fat down to 
card-tables; after which, the whole 
court, the high nobility, and the 
ambaſſadors, ſat down to ſupper. 

The ſupper was ſerved at {i 
tables. The firſt was placed under 
a canopy of crimſon velvet, and the 
victuals ſerved in gold diſhes and 
Lieutenant-General Bort- 
ſtedt and Count Bruhl had tie 
honour to carve, without being ſeat- 
ed. 

The other five tables, at which 
fat the Generals, Miniſters, Ambal 
ſadors, all the officers of the cour 
and the high nobility, were ſeri 
in other apartments, 

Thoſe who did the Benner ® 
theſe tables were—At the 5 
Prince Sacker, miniſter of fta 
At the ſecond, General Mollendorf 


— At the third, Count Jinckent 
4 minikte! 
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| miniſter of ſtate.— At the fourth, 
count Schulemburg, heutenant-ge- 
neral and miniſter of ſtate—At the 
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ple, | ſembly repaired to the white hall, 
ried where the trumpet, timbrel, and 
m- other muſick, were playing; the 
ded | flambeau dance was begun, at 
guns | which the miniſters of ſtate carried 
hree | the torches, With this ended the 


fifth, major-general Biſchoffswer- 
der. | 


During ſupper, muſick continued 


playing in the galleries of the firſt 
hall, which 
when the company entered the 
hall 


immediately began 


At the deſert, the royal table was 


ſerved with a beautiful ſet of china, 
made in the Berlin manufactory. 


Supper being over, the whole aſ- 


Ven, | feltivity, IV 
col- The new couple were attended 
ns of WWF to their apartment by the reigning 


rned 
part- 
, and 
nt 
hole 
d the 


r. 


Queen and the Queen Dowager. 


The Duke of York wore on this 


day the Engliſh uniform; and the 


Princeſs Frederica was dreſſed in 
a ſuit of drap d argent, ornamented 
with diamonds. 


The palace of the Margrave of 


it fix Anſpach was illuminated. 

under Gch. . The houſe of Sir James 
nd the * Sanderſon, Roxby, and Co, 
s and hop-merchants, at the bottom of 
Born- Filk-ſtreet-hill, was broke open and 
d the WWF robbed of bills of exchange, caſh, 
g ſeat- c. to the amount of 1800]. 

; A moſt unhappy affair has lately 
which occurred on boa d the Fitzwilliam 
undal⸗ Eaſt- Indiaman, juſt arrived: Agen- 
_- tleman and his niece were paſſen- 
ery 


gers in the ſhip from Bengal, having 
part of the Captain's cabin, or 


ears 4. round-houſe, aſſigned to themſelves 
e fit tor accommodation, and lived at the 
ſtate— Captain's table ; the gentleman was 
lendorf a widower, and appeared to be about 


enſtein, 
minike! 


#5 years of age, and his niece about 
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30; the former had been in the 
profeſſion of the law, and was re- 
puted to have ſome fortune, as had 
the lady, and both were from York- 
ſhire, On Wedneſday morning the 
28th ult. it was currently reported 
in the ſhip, that Mr. D. (a cuddy 
paſſenger) had, by locking through 
the keyhole of the door of their 
apartment on Tueſday afternocn, 
diſcovered them in an improper 
ſituation; that he had called another 
perſon to be witneſs of the ſame ; 
that they alarmed the parties by 
knocking at the door, and retired. 
The affair being univerſally made 
known, a reſerve took place at table 
during dinner between the gentle- 


men and the parties, and an expla- 


nation was ſo far gone into as to 
convince the latter that their guilt 
was public. They accordingly 
ſoon retired from table, and remain- 
ed that day and Thurſday in their 
apartment. On Friday morning the 
zoth, upon a ſervant's knocking at 
the door, and not being able to ob- 
tain admittance or attention, a ſuſ- 


picion aroſe, and the gunner was 


deſired to go over the ſhip's quar- 
ter, and look into their apartment, 
on which he diſcovered that they had 
deſtroyed themſelves. The gen- 
tleman was found ſitting in the 
quarter gallery, with a fuſee and a 


' piſtol, with the latter of which he 


had ſhot himſelf through the head; 
the lady was lying in the balcony, 
and a diſcharged piſtol near her, 
with which ſhe had ſhattered her 
head in a ſhocking manner. They 
had been dead for ſome time, and 
it was about ſeven in the morning 
when this part of the melancholy 
buſineſs was publicly known in the 
ſhip. Their bodies were committed 
to the deep at mid-day. | 

Some letters were found written 


by 
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by the oy: addreſſed to ſeveral 


friends and relations; one to the 


Captain, thanking him for his 


kindneſs; one to the perſon whoſe 
fatal curiofity had occaſioned the 
diſcovery, upbrajding him for cruel 
officwuineſs; and one to a gentle- 
man who was in the ſame ſhip, and 
who paid his addrefles to the lady, 
aſſuring him, that ſhe eſteemed him 
highly; but declaring, that it never 
was her intention to impoſe on him 
a woman whoſe conduct he could 
not approve, and whoſe affections 
were devoted to another. 

8 Glaſgow. In conſequence 
we had for the two preceding 
days, the river Clyde yeſterday 
overflowed its banks, and roſe to 
fuch a height as to lay all the 
Jower part of this city ſeveral 
feet under water. The furniture 
and goods in the houſes which the 
water reached have been very much 
damaged; and as the harveſt is not 
yet quite got - in in this country, great 
quantities of cut corn have been 
ſwept away by the flood from the 
lands overflowed by the river. The 
water roſe ſo high as to reach the 
cells of the mad-houſe. The in- 
ſtantaneous effect which the dread 
of the water had upon the lunatics, 
was very remarkable the whole of 
them, even the moſt furious, were 
rendered quiet and tractable, and 
allowed themſelves, trembling like 
children, to be conducted to apart- 
ments on the upper ſtory, where 
they remained calm and peaceable, 
as long as the court- yard remained 
covered by the water, 3 

| 6th A moſt diſtreſſing eircum- 
Fo: tance happened at the houſe 
of Dr. Ford, head of Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford. One of the Doctor's chil- 


and, though the child ſcreamed in. 


* of very heavy rains, which 


dren, a fine boy of about four or fie 
years of age, having been left by the 
maid at play in the room with hi 
brothers, approached ſo near the fir, 
that the flames caught his pin-cloth; 


mediately for help, and all poſſible 
aſſiſtance was afforded, he died on 
Tueſday. 

 Windjor. Their majeſties 
and the princeſs royal, prin- 175. 
ceſs Auguſta, and princeſs Flr. 
beth, ſet out from Glouceſter Lodye, 
Weymouth, on Saturday morning 
a little before ſix o'clock, and ar. 
rived here at fix in the afternoon, 
in perfect health. | 

Vienna, Sept. 7th. The ratifice. 
tions of the treaty of peace, and 
of the convention between tt 
imperial majeſty and the Ottoman 
Porte, were exchanged on the 
23d ult. at Siftova, by the Au 
trian and Furkiſh plenipotenti. 
aries, in due form. And on the 51h 
of this month, ſir Robert Murry 
Keith, his Britannic majeſty's plent- 
potentiary at the above congrels 
returned to this city. 

On Saturday, at four in 
the morning, the watch at 
the Bank diſcovered a fire in that 
part of the buildings which is lately 
appropriated for ovens to burn tle 
uſeleſs papers; a large beam wal 
ran acroſs the chimney took fire, 
and communicated to the carpet- 
ters? workſhops, which in an hour 
were wholly deſtroyed. The ie 
was then got under, and no farthe! 
damage enſued. Several bank di 27tl 
rectors attended. It may be necel- 
ſary to add, that this fire in no vi 
affected, or could affect, the repol- 
tories of the public accounts, de 
which are amply ſecured . 
poſlibility of being injured 20 
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found to have paſſed. He is the 
perſon who ſome time ſince was im- 
priſoned in the King's Bench, and 
endeavoured to make his eſcape 


| Accounts were received 
25th. this morning at the Admi- 


| ralty, by the Daphne man of war, 


from Jamaica, which place ſhe left 
Sept. 10, that a dreadful in ſurrection 
had taken place at St. Domingo, 
among the negroes and free people, 
and that they were in arms to the 
number of from 35, ooo to 40, ooo 
men, and were ſuppoſed to have in 
their poſſeſſion about 5000 ſtand of 
arms, had deſtroyed about 200 ſugar 
plantations, and a number of coffee, 


&c. and had killed and deſtroyed all 


the white people that fell in their 


way, it is ſuppoſed to a great 
amount. The reaſon aſſigned for 
the revolt of theſe people 1s, the 
late decree paſſed in the National 
Afiembly. It appears that the re- 
volt was confined to the French 
diftrict; but it was imagined it 
would become general through the 
iſland. | 
By other information. we learn, 
that the white people at St. 
Domingo had diſpatched a ſhip to 
America, praying for, aſſiſtance: 
that the news of the inſurrection 
being received at Jamaica, Lord 
Effingham had collected all the 
troops together, to be ready on the 
firſt alarm; and it was expected 
that martial law would be proclaim- 
ed. We are happy to ſay, that no 
ſerious conſequence is apprehended 
among our own iſlands: and the 
military at Jamaica is on the moſt 
reſpectable footing, and very nu- 
merous, 
27th This evening, about ſeven 
' O'clock, Count de Verteil- 
lac made his eſcape from the Fleet 
E in a manner ſo unſuſpected 
y the keepers, that the firſt intelli- 
gence leading to a diſcovery was 
given by the maſter of the Bell-Sa- 
vage inn, through which he was 
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from thence, The debt for which 
he was detained is ſaid to amount to 
5oool, \ | 

The ſeſſions ended at the "I 
Old Bailey, when judgment 3 
of death was paſſed upon. 18 capital 
convicts; one was ſentenced to be 
tranſported for 14 years, 28 for ſe- 
ven years, four to be impriſoned in 
Newgate, and nine in Clerkenwell 
Bridewell; 11 were publicly and 
two privately whipped ; one judg- 
ment reſpited, on condition of his 
enliſting as an Eaſt India ſoldier; 
one (viz. Spence Broughton) for 
robbing the Mail, ordered to be 
ſent to Cambridge, five to be ſent 
to Surrey, and 34 were diſcharged 
by proclamation. 

This evening, about ſeven o' 
clock, it was diſcovered that Ox- 
ley, one of the men impriſoned upon 
a charge of being concerned in ſome 
of the mail robberies, had made his 
eſcape from Clerkenwell priſon. 
Some bricklayers had been employ- 
ed during the day in repairing the 
outhouſes in the yard, and their 
ladder, by a ſtrange neglect, was 
left there after it was dark. This 
man was a priſoner in a place called 
the Lodge, where the confinement 
is leſs ſtrict than in ſome other parts 
of the priſon, and had been indulged 
with very light irons. He aſcended 
the ladder without diſcovery or ſuſ- 
picion, and was prefently beyond the 
walls of the priſon, In paſling 
over ſome leads belonging to an 
adjoining houſe, he threw down an 
earthen pan placed there for the 
reception of birds, which circum- 
ſtance firſt diſcovered his eſcape by 
the noiſe of the falling pieces. In- 

formation 
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formation was given to the priſon- 
keepers that ſome perſon had been 

aſſing over thoſe leads, and he was 
immediately purſued, but has not 


yet been taken. 


The moſt dread ful riots have lately 
happened at Avignon, in which ſe- 
veral people loſt their lives. One 
man, the companion of Jourdain, 
ſurnamod Cut- threat, was aſſaſſinated 
in a church, at the foot of the altar. 
Above fifty others have become 
miſerable victims to popular fury. 

DiE p, at his apartments in Mil- 
ſom- ſtreet, Bath, of a total decay, 


in his 64th year, Bamber Gaſcoyne, 


Eſq. receiver-general of his majeſ- 
ty's cuſtoms, one of the lords com- 
miſſioners of the admiralty, ver- 
durer of Waltham foreſt, Eſſex, 


formerly M. P. for Liverpool, and 


only ſon of Sir Criſp Gaſcoyne, 


knt. lord-mayor of London in 1753, 
and who died in 1761. 4 


NOVEMBER. 


„„ following melancholy 

accident occurred in the 
houſe of Mrs. Clitherow, firework- 
maker, near Halfmoon-alley, Bi- 


ſhopſgate-ftreet : 


Mrs. Chtherow, with two jour- 
neymen, her ſon, and eldeſt daugh- 
ter, being at work in her ſhop, to 
complete ſome orders againſt Fri- 
day, about half paſt one o'clock in 
the morning ſome tea was propoſed 
as a refreſhment; while this. was 
drinking, ſome of the materials 
upon which they had been at work, 
by unknown means took fire, 
when Mrs. Clitherow's eldeſt daugh- 
ter ran up ſtairs to alarm her three 
ſiſters, who were in bed. Her 
ſiſters preſſing her as to the ſafety 
of j.cr mother, ſhe came down 


3 1 | It is 
again, but not till the flames h 
got to ſuch an height, that, 055 _ 
attempt to get out of the front door 5 ch 
proving abortive, ſhe, with one of Þ T "A 
the men, got into the yard. She — 
there firſt perceived that her clothes 3d. 
were on fire, which the man had he cou 
ſcarcely extinguiſhed, by aſſiſting yu ed} 
her to get into the water-tub, he. wy on! 
fore a beam fell, with the exploſion r k we 
of the roof, and broke his arm. At oo » bs 
the ſame time, both the roof and a. Me 
the gable end of the next houſe, men 
Mr. Gibbs's, was forced into the F 
ſtreet, by which a perſon, who en br 
lodged in the garret, was thrown 
out of his bed upon the ground at 4th. 6 
ſeveral yards diſtance; this man's at Hinte 
* were broke, and he is other- mar f 
wife much hurt. It was not till the ful 
ſome time after the principal ex- ed with 
ploſion, that the two unhappy peo- the ren 
ple in Mrs. Clitherow's yard were Eſq. ur 
found by the populace almoſt in- binſon 
tombed in the ſmoking ruins: the a publ. 
8 woman was conveyed to 8. band | a 
artholomew's hoſpital, and the and w 
two men to St. Thomas's; two of murder 
whom are ſince dead. It is ſup- had not 
poſed that her mother and the other The 1 
Journeyman fell a ſacrifice to an | with 1 
attempt to extinguiſh the flames in claimed 
the ſhop below, as the principal his nan 
part of the powder, which was de- | ſhoes 1 
poſited in the garret, was a conſi- diſtanc 
derable time before it took fire, | fully b 
Happily only fix lives were loſt, 
Viz. thoſe of Mrs. Clitherow, one 7th. 
Journeyman, her ſon, and three | day ni 
daughters; nor were any other were 
perſons hurt than thoſe above Head 
mentioned. Mrs, Clitherow's houſe being 
is entirely conſumed, but the two ing at 
adjacent are only conſiderably da- maſter 
maged, as were the windows and chamb 
tiling of almoſt all the houſes 33 of it, 
far off the ſpot as Broad-treet of wh 
buildings. 


It 


[t is remarkable, that the late 
huſband of Mrs. Clitherow had a 
Gmilar accident on the ſame ſpot 
about thirty years ſince, when ſeve⸗ 
ral lives were loſt. = 

' A fﬀewdays ſince Mr. Kirk's 
zd. cotton-mills, at Barnford, in 
the county of Derby, were de- 
iroyed by fire; which was ſo rapid, 
that only the walls of that great 
work were left ſtanding, The da- 
mage is computed at 8,000], and a 
confiderable number of men, wo- 
men, and children, are for a time 
deprived of the means of getting 
their bread. | | 

3 ſome men were lately 
EN employed in drawing a pond 
at Hinton Abbey, they found a hu- 
man ſkeleton, in a fitting poſture, 
| the cull not above ſix inches cover- 
ed with mud. It is ſuppoſed to be 
the remains of Walter Robinſon, 
Eſq. uncle to the late Stocker Ro- 
binſon, Eſq. He was drinking at 
a public-houſe in the neighbour- 
hood about fifty-two years ſince, 
and was ſuppoſed to have been 
| murdered in his way home, as he 
had not been ſeen or heard of ſince. 
The ſum of a thouſand pounds, 


claimed dividends at the bank in 
his name. A pair of high-heeled 
| ſhoes were found whole, a {ſmall 
diſtance off. The bones were care- 
| fully buried in the church-yard. 


PR and eleven o'clock on Satur- 
day night, the family (after they 
were gone to bed) at the Bull's 
Head public-houſe, in Erdington, 
being diſturbed by a violent knock - 
ng at the door, Mr. Gorton, the 
maſter of the houſe, got up to his 
chamber window, and leaning out 
ol it, he obſerved three men, one 
of whom, upon his enquiring what 
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with intereſt, is among the un- 


Birmingham. Between ten 


„ 
they wanted, fired a piſtol at him, 
the contents of which lodged in hĩs 
body, and he expired in great 
agony yeſterday * 
Edinburgh. On Tuelday th. 
morning, about twenty mi- = 
nutes after nine, a newly-finiſhed 
glaſs-houſe at Dumbarton, ſuppoſed 
to. be the largeſt in Great Bri- 
tain, the cone being 120 feet in 
height, ſuddenly fell down. At this 
time there were twelve men 1n the 
inſide, employed in removing the 
ſcaffolding, all of whom were bu- 
ried in the ruins. The greateſt 
exertions were made to remove the 
rubbiſh, and fix of the men were 
got out alive, but two of them are 
fince dead: fo that eight out of the 


twelve have loſt their lives, and the 


other four are not out of danger. 
The hour of breakfaſt was untor- 
tunately altered the day before froin 
nine till ten o'clock. 

This day came on, in the 
court of king's-bench, a 
long depending cauſe on behalf of 
the ſeamen of the late commodore 
Johnſtone's ſquadron, and the troops 
on board that ſquadron, under the 
command of general Medows. The 
queſtion had been argued ſix times. 
It originated from a meditated at- 
tack upon the Cape of Good Hope 
in the late war, and the capture of a 
Dutch veſſel in Saldanha Bay, which 
the lords and commiſſioners of ap- 
peal had determined to be good 
and lawful prize to the king,“ and 
which the court of king's-bench 
affirmed. 

Stockhelm. A Mr. d' Alken, a 
phyſician of Orebo, has invented a 
powder, which, being infuſed in 
water, will extinguiſh the moſt dread- 
ful ſires. A number of experiments 
have already been made with great 
ſucceſs, and he is to repeat them, in 

preſence 


IIth. 
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.preſence of his majeſty, at Drot- 


ningholm, where a number of houſes 
| have already been built for that 


purpoſe. | 

John Portſmouth, for ſtealing a 
bay gelding, of the price of 101. the 
property of Patrick Smeeth, and a 
Mack gelding, of the price of 10l, 
the property of Thomas Woed; 
William Triſtram and John Berry, 
for ſtealing a gelding of the price of 
51. the property of John Cull; Tho- 
mas Eaſtop, for ſtealing and driving 
away eight ſheep, of the price of 
$1. the property of Joſeph Sellon ; 
and Robert Clark, for aſſaulting 
William Dawſon in a field near the 
high-way, and robbing him of a 
metal watch, nine guineas, and a 
black leather pocket- book, value 
x11. 45, 5d. and a bank note value 
101. his property, were executed be- 
fore Newgate. 

15th. geſivered their opinion on a 

ſpecial verdi& returned to them in 
the ſittings after the laſt term on an 
action againſt the printer of a 
morning paper, for having publiſhed 
therein illegal ichemes. for the lot- 
tery; when their lordſhips unani- 
mouſly determined that he had in- 
curred the penalty. 


26th. paper was brought up in the 


court of King's Bench, to receive 


judgment for a libel upon the lord 
lieutenant of Ireland and Lady 
Fitzgibbon. Mr. Juſtice Aſhhurft 


paſſed ſentence on the defendant, 


that he ſhould be impriſoned in 
Newgate for 12 months, and at the 
end of that period enter into a 
recognizance for his good behaviou 
for three years, | 
A ſhort time apo, a patent paſſed 
the great ſeal to Mr. Hare, brewer, 


two o'clock, a dreadful fire broke 


Thecourtof King's Bench 


The printer of a morning 


of Lime-houſe, for his invention g 
an apparatus for effectually reti. 
I's and applying to uſe the effeniy 
oil of hops during the boiling gf 
worts for beer, which was formerly 
loſt in the air. By the fame appr. 
ratus, water in a. veſſel of any jus 
may be heated to boiling-hex; 
without the application of fre 
quicker than it could be heated by 
actual fire. 
Southampton. On Wed. 

neſday morning laſt, about 100 


out at Bugle-hall, in this tos, 
occaſioned, it is ſuppoſed, by the 
fires which were daily kept i 
the houſe to dry it, it being then 
uninhabited, and undergoing preat 
alterations. As the wind was te- 
markably high, the engines exceed. 
ingly out of repair, and there being 
a ſcarcity of water, that large and 
antient building was ſoon reduced to 
aſhes. 

Whitehall. On Friday the „ 
Duke and Ducheſs of Vorn 
landed at Dover, and arrived the 
day following, between five and ii 
in the afternoon, at York Houſe, i 
perfect health. 

It is a fact, not generally known, 
that as the Duke of York was tr 
velling through part of France, 
his way home, a frantic mob aflen- 
bled round his royal highnelss 
carriage, and were with extreme 
difficulty prevented from defaciny 
the Arms on the pannels ! 

London. At ſeven o'clock 
in the evening, the Arch- _ * 
biſhop of Canterbury, the Lol 
Chancellor, and the Biſhop of Lo- 
don, came to the queen's houl; 
the Archbiſhop attended by e 

ages and his train-bearer; and tif 
Loc Chancellor in his full og 
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As 
niſhed, 
Vol 


with the great ſeal of England car- 
ried before him, and his train 


ta: borne 
ent half paſt eight o'clock, the 
is & At half paſt erg , 
4 prince of Wales, the Duke and 
9, | Ducheſs of York, and the Duke of 
Clarence, entered the- Queen's 
fem houſe, and were immediately con- 
' Fa ducted to her majeſty's drawing 
ed 5 room. | 
"4 The Biſhops and the Chancellor 
| were in a ſeparate room for near 
19th, WG three quarters of an hour, preparing 
bike dle form of the regiſter. 
an At nine o' clock, the biſhops and 
11 the lord chancellor having intimated 
£6 p that they were ready, they were ad- 
P Ph: mitted into her majeſty's drawing- 
> Wi room; upon which the proceſſion, 
5 5 attended by the officers of the 
nad chapel roy al, proceeded to the grand 
* ſaloon. Books of the marriage ce- 
0 remony were delivered to all the 
* 18 royal family by the archbiſnop of 
Canterbury. 
At the requeſt of the archbiſhop, 
21d. 2 table was directed to be placed in 
TY the ſaloon, which was formed as an 
:nd ir altar, and was narrow enough for 
. the archbiſhop to reach acroſs, and 
: Join the hands of the royal pair. 
Welk At half paſt nine, the ceremony 
a was performed by the archbiſhop of 
wok Canterbury, aſſiſted by the biſhop 
an. of London: his majeſty ſtanding at 
web one end of the altar, and her ma- 
* jeſty at the other extremity; the 
«facie i duke and ducheſs of York in the 
centre; the archbiſhop oppoſite to 
them, and the lord chancellor ſtand- 
23. ug behind him; the prince of 
1 10 Wales next to the duchefl of Vork, 
11 8 the duke of Clarence next to 
3 the duke of Vork. The princeſſes 
yy u wy ſeated on chairs at a diſtance 
115 rom the altar, in the ſaloon. 
1 . Fi ſoon as the ceremony was fi- 
wh uiked, the ducheſs of York went to 


Vor. XXX111, 
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1 
his majeſty, and attempted to kneel, 


which his majeſty with ſome diffi- 
culty prevented; and, raiſing her 


1 his arms, affectionately embraced 
er. 
The certificate of the marriage 
was then ſigned by their majeſties, 
the prince of Wales, the duke of 
Clarence, and laſtly by the lord 
chancellor. After which, the bi- 
ſhops and the lord chancellor, re- 
tired, and immediately left the 
queen's houſe. I 

The royal family returned to the 
queen's drawing-room; and at a 
few minutes before eleven o'clock, 
the duke and ducheſs of York went 
to York-houſe; where they were 
accompanied by the prince-of Wales 
and the duke of Clarence, an ele- 
y=u_ ſupper having been provided 

y direction of the duke of York. 

The prince of Wales gave the 
duchefs away. | 

The ducheſs was dreſſed in white 
ſatin, with taſſels, and fringe of gold, 
and a number of diamonds; in her 
head-dreſs ſhe wore feathers, and 
three brilliant pins preſented to her 
by the king at the royal viſit on 
Tueſday. The duke was in his 
regimentals—the prince was in a 
chocolate-coloured dreſſed ſuit, and 
the duke of Clarence in his full uni- 
form. | 

Yeſterday, was a ſplendid 
drawin g- room at St. James's, 5 
on account of the preſenting of the 
ducheſs of York at court. The 
duke and ducheſs went in the ſame 
coach, accompanied by lady Anne 
Fitzroy. Her royal highneſs was 
handed from the carriage by H. 
Bunbury, eſq. by whom ſhe was 
conducted to the private chamber, 
where ſhe was met by lady Sydney, 
lady Mary Howe, and lady Caralinę 


Waldegrave, who led her into the 
of 6 


drawing 


S 
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drawing room, and preſented her to 
their majeſties and the princeſſes. 
The ceremony over, the nobility 
paid their reſpects to the illuſtrious 
ſtranger, and at half paſt three o 
clock her highneſs returned to 
Vork-houſe. The duke did not 
leave the drawing- room till near 


five. | | | 

8 Copenhagen, In the month 
rn of June laſt, it was made 
known, that a dangerous ſhoal had 
been diſcovered in the Cattegat, 
between the iſland of Anholt and 
the town of Warberg in Swe- 
den, The court of admiralty has 


now. given orders to the keeper 


of the royal records, of ſea charts, 


that the ſaid ſhoal (upon which is 


found only nineteen feet water, with 
a large ſtony or rocky bottom) ſhall 
be, immediately engraved upon the 
plate of the. ſurvey of the Cattegat 
For 1790, and there laid down ex- 
actly agreeable to the report of his 
Paniſh majeſty's officers, appoint- 
ed this ſummer to ſurvey theſe 
rounds. | bs | 
It is further found, by the exact 
ſurveys lately made, that the iſland 
of Anholt and Anholt Reef are fi- 
tuated near one and one third of an 
Engliſh league more to the eaſtward, 
in the ſame latitude, than they are 
laid down in the aforeſaid charts 
of 1790, This error will be cor- 
rected in the new charts. 5 
It is alſo ſaid, that the ſhoal in 
queſtion lies E. N. E. from Anholt 
light-houſe, and at about twenty 
Engliſh miles diſtance from it. 
Northampton. The me- 
morable Bow-bridge, which 
has long been viſited by every 
curious ſtranger who has paſſed 
thrpugh Leiceſter, on account of 
ite being the accidental monu— 
ment over the grave of king Rich- 


| 27th. 


ard the Third's bones, fell on 81. 
turday laſt, about eleven o'clock, 
Its foundation has been ſome time 
viſibly decaying ; and the late rains 
having ſwelled the waters which 
paſſed under it, probably took away 
its principal ſupport on that end 
toward St. Auſtin's well, which oc- 
caſioned its deſtruction. | 

DiE D—on the zd, aged 101, 
Mrz. Aſkham, of York. 

16th, in the pariſh of Henbury, in 


the county of Glouceſter, aged 102, 


Abraham Fiſhpool, who enjoyed ſo 
uninterrupted a ſtate of health, that, 
till within the laſt ſix months, he 
conſtantly attended the gate between 
Kingſweſton and Henbury. 


DECEMBER. 

The pope has ſent to all 1g 
the courts, and to all the f 
princes of Europe, without excep- 
tion, a long memoire, in which he 
fully details the unjuſt proceedings, 
and the contradictory, atrocious, and 
barbarous meaſures, of the French 
ſci-diſant conſtituent aſſembly, rela- 
tive to the nſurpation of Avignon 
and of the Comtat. 

He complains that this aſſembly, 
after having loudly proteſted that 
they renotinced the ſpirit of con. 
queſt, and after having acknov- 
ledged the right of the Holy See to 
Avignon and the Comtat Venailin, 
confirmed by an undiſturbed poliet- 
fon for more than five centric 
have been guilty of the moſt hor- 


ible crimes, and have ſhed torrent 


of blood, with a view to uſurp this 
country. | 

William Jolliffe, Eſq. was brougi! 
up to receive the judgment of th! 
court of King's Bench, (having 


been convicted at the laſt ative for 
Kingkob 
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| mation againſt 


Kingſton, of diſtributing papers, 
with a view of prejudicing the minds 
of the jury, on the trial of an infor- 
him).—'The court 
ſentenced him to fix months impri- 
ſonment in the King's Bench priſon, 
and a fine of one hundred pounds, 
and to be impriſoned until he paid 
the fine. 


was a member of parliament, and 
that he ſhould inform the houſe of 
his being impriſoned. —To this 
Lord Kenyon made this anſwer, 


in execution of his ſentence.“ 

On the 7th was held a general 
court of the proprietors of the Si- 
erra Leone Company, when it was 
reſolved, that a capital of not leſs 
than 50,0001. ſhould be added to 
their former capital of 190,000 |. 
before reſolved upon, in conſidera- 
tion of the increaſing magnitude of 
their affairs, and of the with ex- 
prefled by many proprietors to re- 
commend more new ſubſcribers than 
a capital of 100,000 l. would allow 
of: it was alſo reſolved, that the 
whole of the ſubſcriptions ſhould be 
paid at once, within one month after 
they ſhould be called for by the di- 
rectors; and that each proprietor 
ſhould give in his ſhare of recom- 
mendations of new ſubſcribers on or 
before the 13th inſt. who are to be 
ballotted for on the 20th inſt. Such 
exciency as may remain from any 
Proprietor failing to fill up his ſhare 
„y the 13th inſt. is to be ſupplied by 
the Proprietors in general, On Or 
lore the 1ſt of February. 
lob. In the court of chancery, 
application was made for 
urther directions as to the re- deli- 
ery of Madame du Barré's jewels, 


7 | 
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Mr. Jolliffe addreſſed 
himſelf to the court, ſaying, that he 
appriſed their Lordſhips that he 


The defendant muſt be committed 


. 


and the payment of the expences 
incurred on their recovery. The 
lord chancellor made ſome pointed 
animadverſions on the /cramble for 
the reward and expences: and it 
was finally ſettled, that 30ool. ſhould 
be depoſited by Madame du Barre 
to anſwer all demands, which are 
to be liquidated by arbitration, and 
the jewels immediately delivered 
P- 

John Frith, who has been 
for a conſiderable time con- I! ch. 
fined in Newgate for high treaſon, 
in throwing a ſtone at his majeſty, 
was, upon the motion of Mr. Gar- 
row, his counſel, put to the bar. 
The affidavits of a phyſician and 
ſurgeon were produced, purporting, 
that they hadattended and examined 
the ftate of mind of the priſoner 
ſince his confinement in Newgate, 
and that they had found that he was 
an inſane perſon. The attorney 
general ſaid, he had ſeen and ad- 
mitted. the truth of the affidav its. 
He was authoriſed to inform the 
court, that he was in poſſeſſion of the 
king's ſign manual, by which his 
majeſty conſented to the priſoner's 
being diſcharged from the gaol of 
Newgate, upon condition that ſe- 
curity was given that he ſhould be 
confined in ſome proper place as 
a lunatic, or in ſome other manner 
taken care of, ſo as to anſwer his 
majeſty's moſt gracious intentions, 
Bail were then produced, and the 
priſoner was ordered to be li, 

berated. 

In the afternoon as ſeveral __ 4 
10 12th, 

young men were Kaiting on 
the ice on the Canal in St. James's 
Park, two of them fell in; twa 
others, endeavouring to reſcue them, 
ſhared the ſame fate, by the ice 
giving way; they were in the water 
EE 2 mors 


* 


more than half an hour, when one, 
by the aſſiſtance of a ladder, was 
got out, but three were unfortunate- 
Iy drowned. A boat was brought 
from Weſtminſter Bridge, but too 
late; the bodies were taken up, and 
carried to three public-houſes, where 
the uſual means preſcribed by the 
Humane Society were uſed, but 
without the deſired effect. 
"og" II morning a moſt 
13th. qreadful fire broke out at 
the ſugar-houſe of Mr. Engell, 
Wellclofe Square, which entirely 
conſamed the fame, together with 
three houſes contiguous to it. There 
were about 500 tons of ſugar, rough 
and refined. The conflagration was 
truly dreadful, and raged with the 
utmoſt fury for above four hours,— 
The loſs is eſtimated at upwards of 


30, 00 J. ; 

Was tried at Guildhall, 
the cauſe of - Martin, 
Eſq. againſt Petrie, Eſq. 

This was an action againſt the de- 
fendant for criminal converſation 
with the plaintiff's wife.— The da- 
mages were laid in the declaration 
at 20,0001. | 

Mr. Bearcroft, on the part of the 
plaintiff, ſtated, that he was the 
eldeſt ſon of a gentleman of large 
fortune in the county of Galway, in 
Ireland. In the year 1777 he mar- 
ried a lady of beauty and accom- 
pliſhments, a Miſs Veſey. With 
her he lived happily for the ſpace 
of fourteen years, having had, dur- 
ing that time, nine children by her. 
At the end of that period he was 
under the neceſſity of leaving his 
wife at Paris, where he had reſided 
for ſome time, and of returning to 
England. During his abſence the 


14th. 


defendant was introduced to the. 


acquaintance of his lady, whom he 
after a ſhort period ſeduced.— The 
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jury gave a verdict of ro,cool, di 
mages. 

This evening, as an elder- 
ly woman, houſekeeper to 180. 
Mr. Francis, of St. James's-ſquar, 
was fitting by the kitchen fire, the 
flames caught her cloaths, and bum. 
ed her in ſo terrible a manner, that 
ſhe expired in a few hours after. 
wards. 

The right hon. the lord 
mayor, the aldermen, ſhe- I9th, 
riffs, and common council of the 
city of London, waited upon their 
royal highneſſes the duke and duchei 
of York, and preſented their con- 
plimentary congratulations on their 


late marriage. 


The following is the duke of 
York's anſwer: © I return you ny 
moſt hearty thanks for this addrely 
ſo full of fentiments of attachment 
to the houſe of Brunſwick, and of 
affectĩon to me. 

« Your expreſſions of joy on the 
occaſion of my marriage give metie 
higheſt ſatisfaction; and the city d 
London may rely upon my unabat- 
ing zeal for their welfare and pro- 


ſperity, and on my conſtant endez- 


vour to preſerve their affection and 


regard.” 
The following is the Ducheſs'sat- 


ſwer, viz. « I thank you for you | 


congratulations, ſo expreſſive of lore 
and duty to the king our ſovereig 
and of affection to the duke of Yo 
and myſelf. They make impri 
ſions on my mind, and it {hall ben 
conſtant and unremitting ſtudy u 
continue to deſerve the eſteem oftis 
city of London.“ 

At half paſt 8 o'clock, a fire ,; 
broke out in Miſs Le Clerc's 
apartments, on the ſecond fioor 
Richmond-houſe, Privy - Gard 
which was occaſioned by a ſpark bar 
ing ſhot from the fire to the bed * 
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tte, where the young lady lay 
aſleep. The duke was then writing 
a letter in the library, where the 
breakfaſt-cloth was laid. In a few 
minutes afterwards, his grace, the 
ducheſs, and Miſs Le Clerc (the du- 
cheſs carying a favourite dog under 
her arm) lett the houſe, and the la- 
dies were eſcorted to the duke of 
Bucelcugh's by a gentleman, who 
appearet to be a triend of the fa- 
mily, and who met this party upon 
the ſteps. | 
The duke returned to the yard of 
his houſe, and there being then no 
engines, and very little readineſs ei- 
ther in the aſtoniſhed ſervants, or 
the populace, to afford aſſiſtance, he 
ſeemed likeiy to be in a very {hort 
time a witneſs to the deſtruction of 
his entire property there. A gen- 
tleman at this time ran up the great 
ſtair-caſe, and preſently afterwards 
ſome of the populace, encouraged 
by his example and entreaty, foilow- 
ed. Eight or nine perfons ſeemed 
then to be employed by his direction 
in lowering furniture from the win- 
cows, and bearing it down ſtairs, 
Three looking-glafles, ſaid to be 
worth twelve hundred pounds, were 
thus reſcued; two large cabinets, 
containing his grace's papers, were 
lowered from the rails of the balco- 
ny by this unknown gentleman, 
Upon the whole it appears, that 
the endeavours then uſed for the 
preſervation of the valuable furni- 
ture and effects were fo far ſueceſs- 


ful, that all the papers in the office 


fronting. towards the garden, and 
appropriated by the duke to ord- 
nance buſineſs, are ſaved; all the 
furniture of the firſt floor, even to 


ite hangings of the duke's bed; all 


is private papers, with the letter 
Which he lad left unfiniſhed, and the 
Valuable paintings, are ſaved. One 


253 


looking-glaſs of great value was 
broken and left behind, the others 
were carried down the great ſtair- 


caſe. 


The books in the library were 
faved by being thrown from the 
windows upon mattreſſes, which the 
ſtranger, who ſeemed to conduct the 
whole, had ordered to be placed un- 
der them. The model of the new 
Fouſe intended to be built by the 
Duke at Goodwood, and all the va- 
luable buſts from the library, were 
alſo ſaved. | 

About one o'clock the whole 
roof fell in; three floating engines 
on the river played the water on the 
eaſt fide, and a number of engines 
in the yard played very rapidly; fo 
that ſoon after four o'clock they 
got it nearly under. His Royal 
Highneſs the Duke of York, with 
about zoo of the Coldſtream regi- 
ment, aſſiſted the watermen, and 
kept off che mob. 

During the rage of the fire, a 
favourite ſpaniel dog of the Duke's 
was ebſerved at the window of an 
apartment, jumping and making 
endeavours to force his way through 
the glaſs. His Grace offering a re- 


ward to any perſon that would fave 


him, a waterman, by means of lad- 
ders faſtened together, mounted to 
the window, threw up the ſaſh, and 
brought the dog down ſafe. 'The 
Duke gave him ten geineas, and 
the Duke of Vork one, for this act 
of humanity and courage. 

The pictures, and moſt of the nu- 
merous writings and curious books, 
which his Grace poſſeſſed, we axe 
extremely happy to hear, are ſaved. 
At ſuch a fire, the loſs of property 
is not the higheſt conſideration ; 
ſcience often ſuffers irreparably, 

No lives were loſt, nor have we 
heard of any material accident ſuſ- 

*E 3 tained 
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tained by the perſons who af- 
Fifted. 
Several reſpectable buckle-manu- 


facturers from Birmingham, Wal- 


ſall, and Wolvernampton, waited 
upon his Royal Highneſs the Prince 
of Wales with a petition, ſetting 
forth the diſtreſſed ſituat ion of thou- 
ſands in the different branches of 
the buckle manulacture, from the 
faſhion now, and for ſome time 
back, fo prevalent, of wearing ſhoe- 
ſtrings inſtead of buckles. His 
Royal Highneſs, after conſidering 
the petition very attentively, gra- 


ciouſly promiſed his utmoſt aſſiſtance 


by his example and influence. 
24th The Roman Catholic inha- 
Ireland have preſented an addreſs 
to the Lord Lieutenant, profeſſing 
their loyalty and attachment to the 
government, with a ſolemn declara- 
tion, that they hold in abhorrence 
all writings and actions tending to 
excite ſedition or favour faction. 
The addreſs is ſigned by Lord 
Kenmare and Gerard Teahan — 
the former as repreſentative of the 
inhabitants, the latter as primate of 
the clergy. 

oath, The Fazeley and Birming- 
30th. ham canal, which has proved 
ſo advantageous to that ſeat of in- 
duſtry and arts, on which was ex- 
pended upwards of 100,0001. a few 
ears ago, is now ſo far improved 
in value, that a ſhare which coſt 
1401. was lately ſold by auction for 
1080l. | 

DiE p on the 2d, Henry Flood, 

Eſq. member of the privy council 
of Ireland.-He has by his laſt will 
bequeathed a property of about 
800 l. a year to his kinſman War- 
den Flood, Eſq.— to Ambroſe 
Smith, Eſq. his confidential lawyer 
and friend, a landed property of 


* bitants of Kerry county in 


about 2501. a year for ever, afl u 
annuity of 3ool. a year for life; u 
a young lady who has lived fe 
ſome years in the houſe with ay 
Frances Flood, 10001.; to George 
Huſon, an old and faithful fervay 
whom he had ſettled on his eſtate, 
1000 l. and the rent of his farm; 
his own man 2061.; and to all his 


other ſervants of every deſcription 


a full year's wages; to Lady Fran, 


ces Flood, all the remainder of ki 


perſonal property, and all the r. 


mainder of his eſtates, amounting 
to more than 40001. a year, for: 


term of her natural life; nd iz 
death, the whole of the landed pro. 


-perty to the univerſity of Dublin 


for the purpoſe of founding a pw. 
feſſorſnip, and encouraging tie 
ſtudy of the Iriſh or Erſe 3 
for purchaſing manuſcripts and 
printed books in that language, ard 
in the ſeveral dialects connected 
with it, whereſoever they can be 
found; and alſo manuſcripts and 
printed books in the claffical and 
modern languages; and for grant 


ing fix liberal annual premiums for 


the beſt compoſitions in proſe and 


verſe in the Iriſh, Greek or Ladin, 


and Englith languages. And ſhould 
through any defect in his will, or 


from the operation of any ſtatute df 


force in this kingdom, his bequet 
to the univerſity not ,prove valid 
he then leaves the eſtates meant fo 
that learned ſeminary to Ambroſ 


Smith, Eſq. whom, together wit 


Lady Frances Flood, he appoitk 
Joint executors of his will. 
Lately, at Plymſtock, near P.. 
mouth, aged 77, Captain Thon 
Rayment, of che royal navy. 41 
lieutenant, in the war of 175 
ſerved with diſtinguiſhed rev 
tion; was. preſent at the redv(t 


of Louiſbourg, the taking 0! SE 


bec, and 
all whicl 
wounded, 
obliged t 
his health 
ter on the 
the late pe 
ſent Earl 
the Chant 
health ; 
aked whe 
his profeſ 
ton, when 
ty, he dec 
the comn 
in his blu: 
thought h 
not dema 
not aſk it. 
ſited Plyr 
Lieutenan 
to him, wi 
ticular me 
Earl of ( 
with his 
the board 
name as 
on the 1 
ſailor decl 
at being t] 
circumſtan 
quent to h 
in his leg 
and ſever; 


putation o 
underwent 
tortitude, 1 
or à groa 
ſurgeon, tl 
he would 
Care to « ] 
backſtays.“ 

At Bath 
venſworth 
He ſueceec 
Worth in h 

came ex 


bec, and the ſiege of Belleiſle; at 
all which places he was ſeverely 
wounded, inſomuch that he was 
obliged to return to England for 
his health. He commanded a cut- 
ter on the Weymouth ſtation. On 
the late peace he often took the pre- 
ſent Earl of Chatham a cruize in 
the Channel for the benefit of his 
health; and though repeatedly 
aked what he wiſhed in the line of 
his profeſſion, by the Duke of Graf- 
ton, when firſt lord of the admiral- 
ty, he declined any preferment but 
the command of a cutter, ſaying, 
in his blunt way, “If the admiralty 
thought his ſervices and wounds did 
not demand promotion, he , would 
not aſk it.“ When his Majeſty vi- 
fited Plymouth, in Augult, 1789, 
Lieutenant Rayment was preſented 
to him, with other officers, and par- 
ticular mention made of him by the 
Earl of Chatham. His Majeſty, 
with his uſual benignity, ordered 
the board of admiralty to put his 
name as a maſter and commander 
on the liſt, This honeſt, rough 
ſailor declared he felt more pleaſure 
at being thus promoted than at any 
circumſtance of his liſe. Subſe- 
quent to his promotion, the wounds 
in his leg gave him great pain; 
and ſeveral ſmall bones working 
out, he determined to ſuffer am- 
putation of the limb affected. He 
underwent the operation with great 
fortitude, not even uttering a ſigh 
or a groan; and declaring to the 
ſurgeon, that if he would find knife 
he would find leg, and bid him take 
care to © belay well, and mind his 
backſtays.” | 

At Bath, Sir Henry-George Ra- 
venſworth Liddell, bart. of Durham. 


came extin&, and only the ba- 
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He ſucceeded the late Lord Ravenſ(- 
worth in his eſtates, when the title 


585 
ronetage revived in his perſon; and 
afterwards married Miſs Steele, 
ſiſter to the Right Hon. Thomas 
Steele, M. P. who ſurvives him. 
He poſſeſſed an immenſe eſtate in 
the North, where he was diftin- 
guiſhed for a warm and generous 
ſpirit, which ſometimes, however, 
carried him into romantic tranſac- 
tions. His excurſion to Lapland, 
upon a wager, and his feturn with 
two Lapland girls and rein- deer, 
are well remembered. See the 
« Tour through Sweden, Swediſh 
Lapland, Finland, and Denmark. 
By Matthew Conſett, Eſq. Stock- 
ton, 1789,” 4to. from May 24 to 
Auguſt 12, 1786. The Lapland 
girls were returned fate to their 


native country, after an abſence of _ 


ſeveral months, with gol. and a 
cargo of trinkets; and the rein-deer 
have. bred in England. 


BIRTHS for the Year 1791. 


Jan. 1. Lady of 'Thomas Boothby 
Parkyns, Eſq. M. P. a 
daughter. 

Feb. 1. Counteſs of Aylesford, a 
daughter. ja 

6. Lady of fir Richard Carr 

_ Glynn, a ſon. 

11, Lady of Samuel Thornton, 
Eſq. M. P. a daughter. 

14. Lady Apſley, a ſon. 

15. Lady Mary Palk, wife of 
Lawrence Palk, Eſq. M. 
P. a ſon. 

Lady Elizabeth Loftus, a 
ſon. | 
Lady Deerhurſt. a ſon. 

16. Her Catholic majeſty, a 
princeſs, baptiſed by the 
name of Maria Thereſa 
Philippa, &c. &c. to the 
number of fixty names. 


"a 


Mar, | 
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Mar. 24. Lady of William Adam, 


Eſq. M. P. a ſon. 
April 5. Lady Leſlie, a daughter. 
17. Marchioneſs of Saliſbury, 
a ſon and heir. | 
Lady Catharine Rodney, 
, GT, 
23. Lady of Sir James Tylney 
Long, bart. a daughter. 
At the Hague, Lady 
Auckland, a fon, 
24. Counteſs of Tankerville, 
a daughter. 


May 4. Counteſs of Cavan, a ſon. 


15. Marchioneſs de Choiſeul, 
a ſon. | 
19. Lady of Reginald Pole 
Carew, Eſq. M. P. a 
daughter. Y 
21. Lady of Dr. Cleaver, 
biſhop of Cheſter, a 
daughter. | 
30. Lady of George Finch 
Hatton, Eſq. a ſon and 
Kos, 
31. Lady of Gerard Noel 
Edwards, Eſq. M. P. a 
daughter. 
June 3. Ducheſs of Montroſe, a 
„„ Caught, 
8. Lady of Richard Joſeph 
_ Sulivan, Eſq. M. P. a 


ſon, 


14. Lady Cathcart, a daugh- 


ter, 
26. Lady M. Stuart, a daugh- 
ter, . 
Lately, Counteſs of Lin- 
coln, a daughter. 
July 4. Viſcounteſs Bayham, 2 
daughter. 
25, Lady of Sir William Fou- 
lis, a daughter, 
28. Viſcounteſs Valletort, a 
daughter. | 
Aag. 3. Lady Charlotte Lenox, a 
lin and heir. 
4. Lady of James Loy ther, 
Eſq. M. P. a daughter. 


5. Lady of Sir Thomas Run. 
bold, bart. a daughter, 
Lady of the Hon, hl. 
Petre, a daughter. 
Lady of Sir Gregor 
Page Turner, bart. aq, 
Lady Elizabeth Howard, 
lady of Bernard Howard 
Eſq. preſumptive heir to 
the Duke of Norfolk, 2 
ſon and heir, 
Lady of Lord Brownloy, 
a ſon, 
. Ducheſs of Leinſter, a fon 
and heir. | 
- Ducheſs of Northumber. 
land, a daughter, | 
. Lady of Scrope Bernard, 
Eſq. M. P. a ſon, 
Lady of the Hon, colonel 
Fox, a ſon. 
Counteſs of Granard, 2 


10. 


12. 


ſon. 


Lady Kinnaird, a daugh- 


ter. 


Countaſs of Lauderdale, 
a daughter. 
2. Lady Saltoun, a ſon, 
Hon. Mrs. Drummond, of 
Perth, a ſon, 
. Counteſs Spencer, a fon, 
. Lady Suſannah Thorpe, 
a daughter. 
Lady of Sir John Sin- 
clair, bart. a daughter, 
. Viſcounteſs Stopford, 3 
ſon and heir. 
, Counteſs of Harrington, 
a daughter. ; 
Lady of Sir Willan 
Wake, bart. a ſon al 
heir. 
. Viſcounteſs Falmouth, 3 
daughter. 
Lady Balgonie, a ſon. 
28. Lady of Sir John Fre- 
rick, bart. a ſon. 
Lady of Sir Cecil I. 
ſhopp, bart. a de 


Lately, Counteſs Poulett, 
a ſon. 

13. Lady of the Hon. colonel 

Rodney, a ſon, 

14, Lady of Viſcount Gage, 

a ſon and heir, 

20, Lady Compton, a daugh- 

ter, 

28. Lady of the Hon, Edw, 

Foley, a ſon and heir, 


— ; 


MARRIAGES for the Year 1791, 


Jan, 5. Right Hon, John Charles 
Villiers, to Miſs Mary 
Forbes, daughter of the 
Hon. admiral Forbes. 

6. Earl Fauconberg to Miſs 
Cheſhyre, daughter of 
the late ]. Cheſhyre, Eſq, 
of Bennington, Herts, 

18. Lord Ducie to Mrs, 

Child. 

Sir John Roger Palmer, 

bart. to Miſs Altham. 

24. Sir Henry Tempeſt, bart. 

to Miſs S. Pritchard 

Lambert. 

29. Viſcount Stopford, to 


Scott, daughter of the 
Duke of Buccleugh. 
Feb. 16. Henry Auguſtus Leiceſ- 
tdteteer, Eſq. brother to Sir 
John Fleming Leiceſter, 
bart. to Miſs Letitia So- 
phia Smyth, daughter of 
Nicholas Owen Smyth 
Owen, Eſq. of Condo- 
ver, Salop. | 
Rawſon Hart Boddam, 
Eſq. late governor of 
Bombay, to Miſs Tudor, 
of St. James's-ſtreet. 
22. Benjamin Bond Hopkins, 
Eſq. M. P. to Miſs 
Knight, ſiſter of Robert 
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Lady Mary Montagu | 
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Knight, Eſq. of Burrells, 

in Warwickſhire, 
24. Marcus Beresford, Eſq. 
| fon of the Right Hon. 
John Beresford, to Lady 
Frances Arabella Lee- 
ſon. 

Rev. Miles Beevor, ſon 
of Sir Thomas Beevor, 
bart. to Miſs Beevor, 
daughter of James Bee- 
vor, Eſq. of Norwich. 

March 25. Francis John Browne, 
Eſq. M. P. for Dorſet, 
to Miſs Baring, daugh- 

ter of John Baring, Eſq. 
29. John Sutton, Eſq. cap- 


tain in the navy, to Miſs 
Hotham, daughter of 


Baron Hotham. 
30. William Richardſon, Eſq. 
| accomptant- general to 
the Eaſt India company, 
to Elizabeth counteſs 
dowager of Winterton. 
April 4. Lord Strahaven, to Miſs 


Cope, ſiſter to the Da- 


cheſs of Dorſet. 

16. Lord chief baron Eyre, 

to Miſs Southwell. 

25. Thomas Tyrwhitt Jones, 
Eſq. M. P. to Miſs Har- 
riet Williams, daughter 
of Edward Williams, 
Eſq. of Eaton, Shrop- 

hire. 

George James Earl of 
Cholmondeley, to Lady 
Georgiana Charlotte 
Bertie, daughter of Pe- 
regrine, third Duke of 
Ancaſter. 

25. Viſcount Fielding, ſon to 
the Earl of Denbigh, to 
Miſs Powys, daughter 
of Thomas Powys, Eſq. 
M. P. for Northamp- 
tonſhure, 

1 28. James 
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28. James earl of Cardigan, to 


lady Elizabeth Walde- 


grave, daughter of John 
third earl Waldegrave. 
29. Lionel earl of Dyſart, to 
Miſs Lewis, filter of Hen- 
ry Greſ*old Lewis, eſ- 
| quire. 

May 6. Sir Sidney Stafford North- 
cote, baronet, to Miſs 
Baring, daughtcr of 
Charles Baring, eiquire. 

16. Henry Charles, marquis 
of Worceſter, to dy 
Charlotte Leveſon Gow- 
er, daughter of the mar- 
quis of Stafford. 

24. Reverend Edward Hay 

Drummoncd, brother to 


the earl of Kinnoul, to 


Miſs Auriol, of Portu- 
gal- ſtreet, Groſvenor- 
ſquare, 


June 2. Francis Buller Yarde, eſ- 


quire, member of parlia- 
ment, to Miſs Halliday. 
Sir. Thomas Cave, baro- 
net, to lady Lucy Sher- 
rard. 
4+ Chambrey Brabazon Pon- 
ſonby, eſquire, to lady 
Harriot Taylor. 
12. Robert Knight, eſquire, of 
Barrils, Warwickſhire, 
to the honourable Miſs 
F. Dormer. 
16. William Farrington, eſ- 
quire, of Shaw-hall, Lan- 
caſhire, to Miſs Wilbra- 


ham Bootle, daughter of 


Richard Wilbraham Boo- 
tle,. eſquire. 

17. Sir James Foulis, baronet, 
to Miſs Dallas. 

21. Thomas Smith, eſquire, of 
the Inner- Temple, to the 
honourable Miſs Mary 


27. 


July 4 


11. 


$3 


20, 


IZ. 


21. 


31. Honourable Richard Che- 


Aug. 1. Charles Milne, eſquire, of 


 nourable Miſs Sarah 


net, to Miſs Read, dauph. 


Hely Hutchinſon, day}, 
ter of lord Donoyj, 
more, 

William Robert Pl; 
more, eſquire, to the hg. 


Henley Ongley, dauph. 
ter of the late lord On 
ley. 

Philip lord Sherard. y 
Miſs Eleanor Monckton, 
daughter of the konow: 
able John Monckton, 

Sir Nelſon Rycrcki, haro- 


g. 
d 


ter of the late Henn 
Kead, eſquire, of Cr 
wood, Wilts. 

Joun Chardin Mufprare, 
eſquire, eldeſt ſon of fi 
Philip Muſgrave, ban. 
net, to Miſs Filmer, 
daughter of the reverent 
Edward Filmer, rector d 

Crandale, Kent. 

Lord William Beaucler;, hep 
to Miſs Carter The. 
wall, | 

Lord Le Deſpencer to 
Miſs Eliza Eliot, daugi- 5 
ter of Samuel Eliot e- 4 
quire, of Antigua. 
Sir George Wombne! 
baronet, to lady Anne 
Bellaſyſe, daughter of be 
earl of Fauconberg. 


13. ( 


7A 


wynd, eldeſt ſon of vil 
count Chetwynd, to Mis 
Charlotte Cartwrig" 
daughter of the late Io. 
mas Cartwright, eſquit 
of Aynho, Northanp: 
tonſhire. 


29. 


Sept. 6 


Preſton- hall, Kent, db 15. 


Miſs Harriot D. 
daugatet 


| DH ROWICLfE: 
daughter of fir John 
Dixon Dyke, baronet. 

4. Lord Henry Fitzgerald, 
to Miſs Boyle, daughter 
of the late honourable 
captain Robert Boyle 
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29. The duke of York, to the 
princeſs- royal of Pruſſia, 
Oct. 1. The hereditary prince of 
Orange, to princeſs Fre- 
derica Sophia Wilhel- 
mina of Pruſſia. 


Walſingham. Lily, lord Grantley, to 

9. John Trevelyan, eſquire, Mis Midgley, daughter 

_ eldeſt ſon of fir John of the late Jonathan 

Trevelyan, baronet, to Midgley, eſquire, of Be- 
Miſs Maria Wilſon, verl-y. 


daughter of lieutenant- 14. 
gener 4 fir Thomas Spen- 
cer Wilion, baronet. 

William Plumer, eſquire, 
men ber of parliament, 
to Vifs Jane Hamilton, 
daughter to the late ho- 
nou. able and reverend 
Dr. George Hamilton. 

Cone Greville, to Miſs 
Cramam, hitter to fir Bel- 


Timothy Shelly, eſquire, 
member of parliament, 
to Miſs Pilfold, of Weſt 
Grinſtead. ; 

Reverend William Sneyd, 
to Mrs. Emma Cecil, 
daughter of the late Tho- 

mas Vernon, eſquire, of 

Hambury, Worceſter- 
ſhire, and late wife of 
Henry Cecil, eſquire, 


15. 
13. 


18. 


lingnam Graham, baro- Nov. 30. Margrave of Anſpach and 

net. Bareith, to Elizabeth la- 
19. Earl of Darnley, to Miſs dy Craven. 

Elizabeth BÞrovenlow, 4. George William Rickets, 


daughter of the right ho- 
nourable William Biown- 
low. 

Hugh Barlow, eſquire, 
member of parliament for 
Pembroke, to Mits Creſ- 
pigny, daughter of Phi- 
lip Champion Creſpig- 


eſquire, of Biſhop's- Sut- 
ton, Hants, to Miſs Le- 
titia Mildmay, of Twy= 
ford. 

Earl of Mount-Caſhell, 
to the honourable Miſs 
King, daughter of lord 
Kingiborough. 


24. 
12. 


ny, eſquire. Dec. 6. Sir George Armytage, 
25. Captain Paget Bayly, bro- baronet, to miſs Mary 
ther to the ear] of Ux- Bowles, daughter of Old- 
bridge, to Mits Cole- field Bowles, eſquire, of 
peper. North - Alton, Oxford- 
29. Rev. ſir Richard Kaye, ſhire. 
baronet, dean of Lincoln, 9. Captain J. Smith, of the 
to Mrs. Mainwaring. royal- navy, to viſcount- 
Sept. 6. Sir William Hamilton, eis dowager Dudley and 
K. B to Miſs Haste. Ward. 


15. Marquis of Blandford, to 
lady Sufan Stewart, 
daughter of the earl o 
Galloway. | 


12. 


Colonel Charles Gould, 


to the honourable Miſs 
Dormer. 
| PRO 
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| I., and Mr. Charles Long to be ſeereq, Major-ge 
ROM OT] N55 for the Year ry of the treaſury, vice Mr, "wei be _ 
. Thomas Steele, Eſq. to be cen foot. 
January. John Hughes, Horatio his majeſty's. moſt honourable privy May. T 
Spry, William Souter, Harry Innes, council. Grenville, 1 
James Francis Perkins, and Mau- The reverend Charles Manner, liam Pitt, tl 
rice Wemyſs, heutenant - colonels Sutton to the deanery of Peterhy. ry Dundas, 
of marines, to be colonels in the rough, vice the reverend Dr. Charles Redericke 
i army. Taarrant, deceaſed, duke of M. 
b John Watſon, eſquire, to be his The honourable Spencer Percival nourable 
| majeſty's conſul at Venice, vice Ro- to the offices of clerk of the iron majeſty's « 
bert Richie, eſquire, deceaſed. and ſurveyor of melting-houſes, in fairs of Ir 
Sir Robert Chambers, knight, to the tower of London, vice George june. 1 
de chief juſtice of the ſupreme Selwyn, eſquire, deceaſed. | ry Dundas 
court of judicature at Fort William, W. Dunkin, eſquire, lately ap. principal f 
an Bengal, vice fir Elijah Impey, pointed one of the judges of the fi duke of L 
knight, reſigned. preme court at Bengal, to the honour The rig 
William Dunkin, eſquire,to be one of knighthood. Dr. Shute 
of the judges of the ſupreme court Lord Charles Henry Somerſet to liſbury, te 
of judicature at Fort William, in be gentleman of the bed- chamber tg vice Dr. 
Bengal, vice fir Robert Chambers, the prince of Wales. ceaſed. 
Knight. | April. Right honourable Themas The ri 
The dignity of baron of the Harley to be lieutenant and cuſtos Hamilton 
kingdom of Ireland to the right ho- rotulorum of Radnorſhire, vice lis majeſty's 
nourable Alleyn Fitz-Herbert, by late brother, the earl of Oxford, de- council. 
the name, ſtile, and title of Baron St. ceaſed. | : The d 
Helen's. The dignity of a baronet of the kingdom 
Arthur viſcount Gosford to be kingdom of Great Britain to x foliowing 
governor of the county of Armagh. phen Luſhington, of South-hill pe, ſpective 
February. James Earl of Cardi- in Berks, x chairman of the lawfully 
gan to be governor of Windſor Eait-India company, and the heir: Walte 
Caſtle. | male of his body, lawfully begot- hall, in! 
i The dipnity of a baronet of the ten. ” Lieut 
g kingdom of Great Britain to Charles Right honourable Thomas Ord Erſkine, 
| Warre Malet, eſquire, reſident at to ve governor of the Iſle of Wight Henr 
Poonah, in the Eaſt Indies; vice the duke of Bolton, reſigned. troller © 
Asalſoto JohnKennaway,eſquire, Major General O'Hara to the C. W 
captain of infantry in the ſervice of command of the 74th regiment of Lench, 
the Eaſt India Company, and reſi- foot, vice fir Archibald Campbel, Chri 
| dent at Hydrabad. 1 deceaſed. then, in 
' The dignity of a baronet of Ire- Barne Barne, eſquire, to be a com- John 
| land to Thomas Lighton, eſquire, of miſſioner of taxes, vice Daniel Bull wall, ef 
| Merville, in the county of Dub- efquire, deceaſed. | Geo 
| lin. Right honourable George vi, houſe, 
March. Mr. Steele and the ho- count Parker to be comptroller of YOCAate 
| nourable Mr. Ryder to the office of his majeſly's houſehold, and one of Ralf 
| joint paymaſter, vice duke of Mon- his majeſty's moſt honourable pri- envoy 


woſe and lord Mulgrave, reſigned ; council, | 
Major- 
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Major-general David Dundas to 
de colonel of the 22d regiment of 


May. The right honourable lord 
Grenville, the right honourable Wil- 
liam Pitt, the right honourable Hen- 
ry Dundas, the right honourable lord 
Frederick Campbell, his grace James 
duke of Montroſe, and the right ho- 
nourable Thomas Steele, to be his 
majeſty's commiſſioners for the af- 
fairs of India. 

June. The right honourable Hen- 
ry Dundas to be one of his majeſty's 
principal ſecretaries of ſtate, vice the 
duke of Leeds, reſigned. 

The right reverend father in God, 
Dr. Shute Barrington, biſhop of Sa- 
libury, to be biſhop of Durham, 
vice Dr. Thomas Thurlow, de- 
ceaſed, | 


Hamilton, K.B. to be one of his 
majeſty's moſt honourable privy- 
council. | 

The dignity of a baronet of the 
kingdom of Great Britain to the 
following gentlemen, and the re- 
ſpective heirs male of their bodies, 
lawfully begotten ; viz. 

Walter James James, of Langley- 
hall, in Berks, eſquire. 

Lieutenant-general Sir William 
Erſkine, knight. | 

Henry Martin, eſquire, camp- 
troller of his majeſty's navy. 

C. W. Boughton Rouſe, of Reuſe 
Lench, in Worceſterſhire, eſquire. 

Chriſtopher Hawkins, of Trewi 
then, in Cornwall, eſquire. | 

John Call, of Whiteford, in Corn- 
wall, eſquire. 

George Jackſon, of Hartham- 
louſe, in Wilts, eſquire, judge-ad- 
vocate of his majeſty's fleet. 

Ralph Woodford, eſquire, late 
envoy extraordinary to Denmark, 


The right honourable fir William 1 
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Charles Pole, of Woolverton, in 
Hants, eſquire, 
Robert Howell Vaughan, of Nan- 
nau, in Merionethſhire, eſquire, 
Reverend Charles Rich (late Boſ- 
tock), of Roſe-hall, Suffolk, LL.D. 
Charles Grave Hudſon, of Wan- 
lip, in Leiceſterſnire, eſquire. 


George Iviſon Tapps, of Hinton 


Admiral, in Hants, eſquire. 

George Chad, of Thurs ford, in 
Norfolk, eſquire; and 

Berney Brograve, of Worſtead- 
houſe, in Norfolk, eſquire. 

Sir James Peachy, baronet, to be 
maſter of the robes to his majeſty, 
vice the earl of Cardigan, 

The honourable vice-admiral Ro- 

bert Digby, to be groom of his ma- 
jeſty's bed-chamber, 
John earl of Chatham, Charles 
George Lord Arden, Samuel lord 
Hood, honourable John "Thomas 
Townſhend, Alan Gardner, John 
Smyth, and Charles Small Pybus, eſ- 
quires, to be lords of the admiralty. 

The dignity of a marquis of tha 
kingdom of Ireland to the right ho- 
nourable Arthur earl of Donegal, by 
the name, ſtyle, and title of marquis 
of Donegal; alſo to the right ho- 
nourable Charles earl of Drogheda, 
by the name, ſtyle, and title of mar- 
quis of Drogheda, | 

James Allan Park, eſquire, of 
Lincoln's-inn, barriſter at law, ap- 


pointed (by the chancellor of his ma- 


jeſty's duchy of Lancaſter) vice- 
chancellor of the county palatine of 
Lancaſter, vice Swinnerton, de- 
ceaſed. 

Thomas Lord Welles, created 
viſcount Northland, of Dungannon, 
in the county of Tyrone. 

Arthur Lord Harberton, created 
viſcount Harberton, of Carbury, in 


the county of Kildare. 
Robert 
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Robert Boyd, eſq. appointed a juſ- 
tice of the court of king's-bench in 
Ireland, vice Bradftrect, deceaſed. 


July. Lord Hervey, envoy ex- 


traordinary at Florence, to be mi- 
naſter plenipotentiary at that court. 
Dr. John Douglas, biſhop of 


Carliſle, tranſlated to the fee of Sa- 


hſbury. ” 

Major-general Alured Clarke to 
be colonel of the 6oth regiment of 
foot. --.: | 
Joſeph Hewitt, eſquire, to be a 
Juſtice of the court of king's-bench 
in Ireland. | | 

George earl of Morton created 


baron Douglas, of Lochleven, in the - 


county of Kinroſs. 

Auguſt, Witham Woodley, eſ- 
quire, to be governorof the Leeward 
Charibbee iſlands. 

The reverend Edward Venables 
Vernon, LL.D. to the bithoprick 
of Ca rliſle. | 

Dr. James Cornwallis, biſhop of 
Litchfield and Coventry, to the 


deanery of Windſor and Wolver- 


hampton, and regiſtry of the knights 
of the moſt noble order of the garter 
thereunto annexed, vice Dr. John 
Douglas. | 
October. The right honourable 
the viſcounteſs Sydney to be one of 
the ladies of the bed- chamber to her 
majeſty, vice the dowager counteſs 
of Effingham, deceaſed. 
Licutenant-general Smith to be 
lieutenant-general of marines, vice 
leutenant-general Mackenzie. 
November. Morton Eden, eſ- 
quire, to be his majeſty's envoy ex- 
traordinary and miniſter plenipoten- 
tiary to the court of Berlin. 
Honourable William Eliot to be 
his majeſty's ſecretary of legation to 
the court of Berlin. 
Charles Mace, eſquire, to be his 


majeſty's agent and conſul-genery 
at Algiers : + 

Hugh Elliot, eſquire, to he hi; 
mazeſty*s envoy extraordinary and 
miniſter plenipotentiary to the cout 
of Drefden. 

David Gray, eſquire, to be his 
majelty's ſecretary of legation to the 
court of Dreſden. 

Francis James Jackſon, eſquire, 


to be his majeſty's ſecretary of em. 


baſly at the court of Madrid. 

Reverend Robert Darley Wadi. 
loveto the deanery of Rippon, York. 
ſhire; vice the reverend Francis 
Wanley, D. D. deceaſed, 

Thomas Stepney, eſquire, to be 
groom of the bed- chamber; and 
the honourable lieutenant- colonel 
Charles Monſon to be equerry to 
the duke of Vork. | 

Right honourable lady Ann Fitz. 
roy, and the right honourable lady 
Elizabeth Spencer, to be ladies of 
the bed-chamber to her royal high- 
neſs the ducheſs of York. 


William Lindſay, eſquire, to be 


reſident at Venice, vice fir Francis 
Vincent, baronet, deceaſed. 

December. George MartinLeake, 
eſquire, to be Cheſter herald of arms, 
vice John Martin Leake, eſquire, re- 
ſigned. 

Jacob earl of Radnor to be lord 
lieutenant of the county of Berks. 

Honourable Arthur Paget to be 
his majeſty's ſecretary of legation at 
the court of Peterſburgh. 

Daniel Hailes, eſquire, to be en- 


voy extraordinary to the court of 


Copenhagen. 


William Gardiner, eſquire, to be 
miniſter plenipotentiary to the coun 


of Warſaw. | ; 
Colonel Samuel Hulſe appointed 
treaſurer; J. Kemyſs Tynte, eſquite, 


maſter and comptroller of the beet: 
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colonel Charles Leigh groom 
* 7 77 ; the honourable 
major George Hanger equerry ; and 
major J. Doyle ſecretary to his roy - 
al highneſs the prince of Wales. 

Captain J. W. Payne, of the roy- 
al navy, to be auditor and ſecretary 
of the duchy of Cornwall. 

Reverend Iſaac Milner, D. D. 
F. R. S. and maſter of Queen's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to the deanry of 

'arlifle. | 

: The right honourable lord Gren- 
ville to the offices of ranger and 
keeper of St. James's-park, and of 


Hyde-park, vice the earl of Orford, 


deceaſed. | 

John King, eſquire, to be under- 
ſecretary of ſtate. 5 

Captain Thomas Seabright to be 
centleman-uſher of the privy-cham- 
ber in ordinary to his majeſty. 

G. A. Pechell, eſquire, to be re- 
ceirer-general of the cuſtoms, vice 
Bamber Gaſcoigne, eſquire, de- 
ceaſed. 


— 


DEATHS for the Year 1791. 


January, Im Great George: ſtreet, 
Weſtminſter, after a fortnight's ill- 
neſs, Lady Voung, wife of Sir Wil- 
liam Young, baronet, member of 
parliament. 

At Badſidſe-houſe, in the county 
of Dumbarton, lady Helen Col- 
quhoun, late wife of fir James Col- 
quhoun, and aunt to the late counteſs 
of Sutherland, 

At Althorpe, in the county of 
Northampton, honourable Mr. Spen- 
cer, ſecond ſon of earl Spencer, 

Reverend George Carleton, of 
Bartholomew-lane, couſin to lord 
Dorchetter, * 

Suddenly, at his lo-dſhip's houſe 
in Curzon-ſtreet, May-falr, Mary 


counteſs Verney, the lady of Ralph 
earl Verney, one of the daughters 


and coheirs of Henry Herring, ef? 


quire, of London and Egham, mer- 
chant and bank-dire&or, and aunt 


to fir Robert Clayton, baronet. She 


was born February 4, 1716, and 
married to his lordſhip September 
11, 1740. | ; 

George Auguſtus Selwyn, eſ- 
quire, member of parliament. 

At Grittleton, in Wiltſhire, Rear- 
admiral John Houlton. 

In Groſvenor-ſquare, after a few- 
days illneſs, Lucy Knightley, eſ- 
quire, of Faweſly, in che county of 


Nortllampton, which county he re- 


preſented in parliament many years. 


He married the daughter of fir 


James Daſhwood, baronet, and ſiſter 
to fir Henry Daſhwood, baronet, 
the ducheſs of Mancheſter, and the 
counteſs of Galloway, Dying with- 
out iſſue, his eſtate, which is very 
conſiderable, and has been in the fa- 
mily for many centuries, devolves to 
his next brother, Valentine Knight- 
ley, eſquire. 

At Dover, the right honourable 
James Cunningham, earl of Glen- 
cairn, baron Kilmaurs in Scotland. 


February. In Park-lane, after a 


long and painful illneſs, in the 24th 
year of her age, the lady of fir 
Charles Roſs, baronet, member of 
parliament, to whom ſhe was married 
about three years ſince. She was 
counteſs of the Roman empire, and 
eldeſt daughter of the late general 

ames Count Lockhart, of Lee, who 
died at Piſa, in Tuſcany, in Febru- 
ary, 1790. 

La ly Mary St. John, lady of the 
honourable major Frederick St. 
John. | 

At Brompton, Erſkine Dovglas, 
M. D. brother to the late fir John 
Douglas, baronet, of Kilhead, and 

| great 
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great nephew of William firſt duke 
of Queenſberry. 

The honourable Miſs Leflic, 
daughter of Lord Balgonie. 

At Twickenham, lady Mary Sa- 
vile, wife of Dr. Morton, principal 


librarian of the Britiſh muſeum, mo- 


ther of the late ſir George Savile, 
baronet, and the preſent counteſs of 
Scarborough, 8 daughter of John 
Pratt, eſquire; married, 1722, to ſir 


George Savile, baronet, who died in 
1743, by whom ſhe had alſo two 


daughters. 

The counteſs dowager of Tan- 
kerville, mother of the preſent earl. 
She was daughter of fir John Aſh- 
ley, baronet, of Pateſhall, Stafford- 
mire. EY 

At Whalſev, lady Mitchell, daugh- 
ter of John Bruce Stewart, eſquire, 
of Simbiſter, and widow of ſir John 
Bruce Mitchell, baronet, of Weſt- 
ſhore. | 

Suddenly, at her return from pay- 
ing morning-viſits, to receive a ſe- 
lect party of friends at dinner, in her 
33d year, the widow of the late fir 
Robert Fletcher. It is ſuppoſed a 
blood-veſſel burſt in her head, as ſhe 
complained of an uncommon ſenſa- 
tion there two days before. She 
was daughter of the late Mr, Pybus, 
banker, and niece to Mrs. Black- 
burne, of Buſh-hill. 

March. In Bruton-ftreet, lady 
Mary Palk, wife of Laurence Palk, 
eſquire, member of parliament for 
Aſhburton, in the county of De- 
von. ; 

At Hampton, Middleſex, in his 
$5th year, fir. Robert Carr, baro- 
net. 

At his ſeat at Wentworth - caſtle, 
in the county of Vork, the right ho- 
nourable William Wentworth, earl 
of Strafford, viſcount Wentworth, 
of Wentworth Woodhouſe, baron of 


Stainborough, baron Raby, Ney 
march, and Overſley, and a bastel 
He was born in November, 1712; 
was lineally deſcended from the 

ounger brother (fir William) d 

homas the celebrated earlof Stra. 
ford, beheaded in 1641; in wich 
ſon all the titles failed, except th 
barony of Raby, but were revivedin 
Thomas, eldeſt ſon of fir Willian 
1711 (10 Anne), who died i730 
leaving iſſue the late earl, who mar. 
ried, April 28, 1741, Anne, ſecond 
daughter and coheir of John Camp. 
bell, late duke of Argyle, who died 
February 7th, 1785, but had 5 
iſſue, His lordſhip dying without 
iſſue, the titles of earl of Strafford 
and viſcount Wentworth, as well a 
the barony of Raby, devolve to his 
nephew, Frederick Thomas Went. 


worth. 


At Paris, in his 49th year, right 
honourable lord Spencer Hamilton, 
uncle to the preſent duke of Hi 
milton, and one of the gentlemen 
of the bed-chamber to the prince of 
Wales. 

Lady Barclay, relict of the late ſi 
William, and mother of the preſent 
ſir James Barclay, baronet, captain 
in the royal navy. 

At her houſe at Finchley, in: 
very advanced age, lady Mary Ha- 
ris, relict of ſir Thomas Harti, 
knight. She was the youngel 0 
the two daughters and coheireſſes of 
ſir Thomas Hare, of Stow Bardolpi, 
Norfolk, knight, who died in 1755 


At Exeter, aged ſeven, the ſon | 


lord St. John. 

At Bath, Edward Buller, eſquir, 
of Port Looe, Cornwall, brother d 
judge Buller. 

On the South Parade, Bath, the l 
dy of fir William Wheler, baron 
of . the coun- 
ty of Warwick, and daugbter u 
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heireſs of the late Giles Knightley, 
eſquire, of Woodford, 1n the county 
of Northampton. | 

At Hampton-court, Anne coun- 
teſs dowager Ferrers (relict of 
Waſhington earl Ferrers, vice-ad- 
miral of the blue) and aunt to Ro- 
bert the preſent earl Ferrers, to 
whom a conſiderable jointure de- 
volres by her death. Her ladyſhip 
has been a widow ſince October 1ſt, 
1778, when her lord died at Chart- 
ley-caſtle, and was buried at Staun- 
ton-Harold. Dying without iſſue, 
he was ſucceeded by his brother Ro- 
bert; and he, in 1787, by the pre- 
ſent earl, his fon and nameſake. 

At his houſe in Curzon-ſtreet, 
May-Fair, aged 78, Ralph earl Ver- 
ney in the kingdom of Ireland, one 
of the repreſentatives for the county 
of Buckingham. His counteſs died 
January 20. Sir John Verney, ba- 
ronet, of a very antient family in the 
county of Bucks, in 1703 was cre- 
ated, by Queen Anne, baron Beltur- 
bet and viicount Fermanagh in Ire- 
land. He had one ſon, Ralph, (who 
ſucceeded him in 1717) and three 
daughters, one of which married fir 
Thomas Cave, of Stanford-hall, ba- 
ronet; another married colonel John 
Lovett. This Ralph was created 
earl Verney in the kingdom of Ire- 
land in 1743, and died in 1752. He 
had two ſons: 1. John, who on Ju- 
ly 2, 1736, married Miſs Nichols. 
He died in June following, his 
wike being then with child of a 
daughter, who is now living. 2. 
Ralph, whoon September 11, 1740, 
married the daughter of Henry 
Herring, eſquire, of Mincing-lane. 
December 9, 1741, Richard Cal- 
vert, eſquire, brother to alderman 
Calvert, married Mrs. Verney, the 
Widow of John Verney. She died 


out two years ago, The laſt earl 
Vor. XXXIII. 
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had no iſſue, ſo that the titles are 
extinct. A 
At his houſe in Upper Groſvenor- 
ſtreet, fir Archibald Campbell, K. B. 
late governor and commander in 


chief on the coaſt of Coromandel, 


colonel of the 74th regiment of foot, 
a major-general of his majeſty's 
forces, and repreſentative in parlia- 
ment for Stirling, &c. in Scotland. 

April. In child-bed, Henrietta, 
viſcounteſs St. Afaph, daughter of 
the marquis of Bath. 

In Queen- Anne: ſtreet, in her 78th 
year, lady Charlotte Rich, onlv 
daughter of the late earl and counteſs 
of Warwick and Holland. 

At his ſeat at Wallhawpton, near 


Lymington, Hants, in his 85th year, 
fir Harry Burrard, baroret. 


At his feat in Scotland, where he 
had been indiſpoſed ſome time, John 
viſcount Arbuthnot. He is ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon Robert, an infant, 
only four years of age. 

At Florence, in a decline, the 
honourable Mrs. Beckford, relict of 
Peter Beckford, eſquire, and daugh- 
ter of lord Rivers, 

At Aſpley, in Bedfordſhire, Ar- 
thur Owen, eſquire, uncle to ſir 
William Owen, baronet. 

May. Sir William Parſons, ba- 
ronet, member of parliament for 
King's- county, Ireland. 

At his ſeat at Booterſtown, near 
Dublin, ſir Samuel Bradſtreet, ba- 
ronet, one of the juſtices of the court 
of king's-bench in Ireland. | 

In Cavendiſh-ſquare, fir William 
Jones, baronet, of Ramibury-manor, 
Wilts. | 


Lady Dryden, relic of fir John 


Dryden, baronet. 
At Aberdoor-houſe, in Scotland, 
lieutenant general Robert Watſon. 
At her houſe, the corner of Park- 
lane, after a long and painful illneſs, 
* F Henrietta, 
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Henrietta, dowager-counteſs Groſ- 


venor. 


At his houſe at Brompton-Grove, 
Middleſex, in his goth year, Sir 

ohn Mylne, baronet, of Barnton, 
in North Britain, captain of Cowes 
caſtle, in the iſle of Wight (in which 
he is ſucceeded by colonel Drouly, 
of the firſt regiment of guards), 


captain of invalids in the iſland of 


Guernſey, and one of the oldeſt offi- 
cers in his majelty's ſervice. 

At his ſeat at Calder-caſtle, in 
Scotland, the honourable John San- 
dilands, uncle to lord Torpichen. 
At his houſe in Portland- place, in 
his 59th year, the right reverend 


Thomas Thurlow, D. D. biſhop of 
Durham. 


At Fortroſe, the lady of ſir Alex- 


ander Mackenzie, baronet, of Coul, 


to whom he had been married 60 


years. 


In her 8 1ſt year, lady Carpenter, 
widow of George lord Carpenter, 
grandmother of the preſent earl of 


Tyrconnel, and mother of the coun- 


teſs of Egremont. 
At Rochampton, fir Gerard Van- 
neck, baronet, of Hevingham-hall, 


Suffolk. 


/ 
At Dublin, in her 14th year, la- 
dy Emma-Elizabeth Proby, eldeſt 
daughter of the earl of Carysfort. 
At Heaton, lady Egerton, relict 
of fir Thomas Egerton, baronet, and 
mother of lord Grey de Wilton. 
At Logicalmond-houſe, in Scot- 


land, lady Catherine Drummond. 


At his ſeat at Shavington, in the 


county of Salop, John Needham, 


tenth viſcount Kilmory. 

June. At Tenby, in the county of 
Pembroke, after a long illneſs, John 
Knox, eſquire, of Waringsford, in 
the county of Down, in Ireland, 
only brother of lord Welles. 


Selina counteſs dowager of Hun. 
tingdon. | | 

Lately, at Yeverdain, in Switzer. 
land, heutenant-general Sir Frede. 
rick Haldimand K. B. colonel of a 
battalion of the Goth, or royal Ame. 
rican regiment, and late governor of 
the province of Canada. 

At his lodgings in Hampſtead, fir 
David Murray, baronet, 

At Hallow-park, in the county of 
Worceſter, in an advanced age, lady 
Mary Douglas, baroneſs Morning. 
ton, wife of William Weaver, ef. 
quire, and daughter of George fourth 
lord Mornington. 

At Stubbs, in Scotland, fir Fran- 
cis Elliot, baronet. | 

After a very ſhort illneſs, fir Lio- 
nel Lyde, baronet, of Bedford- 
{quare, and of Ayot St. Lawrence, 
Herts.” | 

Lady Anne Hamilton, relict of 
lord Anne Hamilton, ſon of James 
fourth duke of Hamilton, 

Anne counteſs dowager of Heber- 
deen. | 

At Pangbourn, fir Edward Manly 
Pryce, baronet. 5 

July. At Rameceau, near Calais, 
after a tedious illneſs, the lady of ir 
Thomas Champneys, baronet, of 
Orchardleg-houſe, in the county of 


— 


Somerſet. 


At his father's ſeat, in Scotland, 
lord Downe, eldeſt ſon and heir of 
the earl of Moray. ; 
At Antrim-houſe, in Mernon- 
ſquare, Dublin, the moſt noble Ran- 
dall-William M. Donnell, marqus, 
earl, and baron Antrim, viſcount 
Dunluce, one of his majeſty's mol 
honourable privy council, govern” 
of the county of Antrim, knight of 
the Bath, a baronet, and grandma, 
ter of antient maſons in England. 
He was born November 4, 1749' 
lucccede 
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ſueceeded his father, October 13, 
1775; married, July 3, 177 , Le- 
titia Trevor, daughter of Harv: y 
lord viſcount Mountmorres, relict 
of the honourable Arthur 'Irever, 
{1 of Arthur lord viſcount Dun- 
gannon : by whom he has left iſſue 
Anne-Catherine, and Letitia-Mary, 
both born Auguſt 1 1, 1778, on whom 
the earldom and viſcounty are en- 
tailed by patent, May 2, 1785. His 
Jordſhip was created a marquis in 
Auguſt, 1789. 

In Derbylhire, in his 43d year, fir 
William Fitzherbert, of Tiſſington- 
hall, in that county, baronet, one of 
his majeſty's juſtices of the peace for 
the ſaid county, and recorder of the 
borough of Derby; in which office 
he is ſucceeded by John Balguy, eſ- 
quire, of Duffield. He was the eldeſt 
brother of lord St. Helens, ambaſ- 
ſador at Madrid, and married a 
daughter of baron Perryn. 

At Hamburgh, after a few days 
illneſs, in her 69th year, her ſerene 
highneſs the enden of 
Mecklenbourg Schwerin. 

Auguſt. At Valenciennes, John 
Byron, eſquire, eldeſt ſon of the late 
honourable admiral Byron, born Fe- 
bruary 7, 1756. He married lady 
Conyers, after her divorce from the 
preſent duke of Leeds, 1779. 

At his houſe in Sloane: ſtreet, 
Benjamin Jennings, eſquire, huſ- 
band to the viſcounteſs dowager 
Dudley and Ward. 

At his ſeat at Dean's-court, Wim 
borne, aged 28, ſir William Thomas 

anham, baronet. The title and gſ- 
tate devolve to his uncle, ths revercnd 

ames Hanham, of the Cloſe, . iſ 
ury, rector of Winterborn-Z ion, 
orlet. 

A Great- Marlow, in Ireland, the 

Ait honourable dowag er baroneſs 
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At Wanſftead, Eſſex, Mrs. Thur- 
low, widow of the late biſhop of 
Durham, 

In Kennington-lane, Vauxhall, the 
honourable Iſabella Scott, widow of 
the honourable John Scott, only bro- 
ther to the earl of Deloraine. | 

Sir Francis Vincent, baronet, re- 
ſident for the court of London at 
Venice. 

September. Sir Brook Brydges, 
baronet. 

Sir George Cayley, baronet. 

Humphry Stevens, eſquire, ma- 
jor-general in the army, and lieute- 
nant-colonel of the 3d regiment of 
foot-guards. | 

Catharine marchioneſs of Aber- 
corn, at Bentley Priory, Stanmore. 
She was daughter of fir Joſeph Cop- 
ley. | 

"In Woodbury-hill, near Gamlin- 
gay, in Cambridgeſhire, the honour- 


able George Lane Parker, brother 


to the earl of Macclesfield, lieute- 
nant-general in the army, and colo- 
nel of the 12th regiment of dra- 
goons. 

At Dunſany-caſtle, in Ireland, the 
lady of lord Dunſany. - 

Sir Francis Gerrard, baronet. 

The right honourable lady Eliza- 
beta Hay, ſiſter to the late and aunt 
to the preſent earl of Kinnoul. 

At his ſeat of Gnoll-caſtle, in Gla+» 
marganſhire, fir Herbert Mack- 
worth, baronet, F. R. S. one of the 
vice-preſidents of the marine ſo- 
ciety, colonel of the Glamorgan- 
ſhire militia, and member in the 
laſt parliament for Cardiff, as was 
his father (who died Auguſt 20, 
1765) in 1739. He was created 
a baronet Augult 24, 1776. 

October. At Tormantine- houſe, 
in Scotland, lord Haddo. The un- 


fortunate accident which occatfioned 
his death is very ſingular. 
*F 3 | 


After 
handing 


handing lady Haddo and her ſiſter 
into her poſt- chaiſe, to go to attend 
the Aberdeen races, which com- 
menced next day, his lordſnip had 
juſt mounted his horſe, and in lean- 
ing forward, the animal ſtruck him 
a violent blow with his head on the 
cheſt, which ſtunned him fo much 
that he fell. His groom immediately 
ran to his aſſiſtance, and in a few mi- 


nutes he was ſo far recovered as to 


be able again to mount his horſe 
with apparent eaſe; but before he 


had proceeded a few yards, the ſer- 


vant perceived him to be ſcized with 
a ſudden giddineſs, and he fell to the 
ground motionleſs. The burſting of 
a blood-veſſel is ſuppoſed to have 
been the immediate cauſe of his 
death. 5 8 25 
At Niagara, in Canada, ſir Wil- 
ham Erſcine, baronet, of Cambo. 
At Dunlop, in Scotland, the dow- 
ager lady Wallace, relict of fir Tho- 
mas Wallace, baronet. 

At his houie in Great Queen- 
ſtreet, Weſtminſter, in his Soth year, 


lieutenant-general John McKenzie, 


colonel-commandant and adjutant- 
general of the marine forces. He 
commanded the marines at the cap- 
ture of Belleiſle, in 1761, where that 
corps gained immortal honour by 
their gallantry and good conduct. 
The general (then a licutenant-co- 
lonel) was ſeverely wounded there. 
At her houſe in town, by an apo- 
plectic fit, the dowager- counteſs of 
Glaſgow, Her ladyſhip was the 
daughter of George lord Roſs, and 
was married 10 the late carl in 
1775. wy | 

At Chelſea- college, Elizabeth 
counteſs-dowager of Efingham, 
daughter of Peter Beckford, eſquire, 
of Jamaica. She married, 1. Tho- 
mas ſecond cail of Effingham; and 
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after his death, 1763, 2. Sir George ziſon, whi 
Howard, K. B. She was one of the George! 
ladies of the bed- chamber to her ments wit 
majeſty. ans ſieur d' Ac 
At his ſeat at Firle, near Lewes, Havanna. 
in Suſiex, after a long and painful At the 
iUneſs, the right honourable William lady Geo! 
Hall Gage, viſcount Gage of Ca. of the dul 
tle-uland in Treland, and baron The he 
Gage of Firle in England; pay. Coventry 
maſter, 1780, of his majelty's peu. Deerhurſt 
lions, and F. R. S. K. B. and men- At Che 
ber of parliament for the cinque. Conyers, 
ports of Seaford, 1744 and 175. tae cuſton 
His lordſhip married, February, tle, and 
1757, Miſs Gideon, daughter of tie 1757. H 


late Sampſon Gideon, eiquire, and 
ſiſter of the preſent lord Eardley, 
who died in 1783, and by whom he 
had no iſſue. . 

At Sunniſide, in Scotland, rear. 
admiral Inglis. 

At Edinburgh, fir Robert Dal 
zell, baronet, of Bruns. 

On board his majeſty's ſhy 
Diana, in her paſſage from Jamar 


to New. Vork, whither her ladyſip 


Was going for the recovery of her 


mily, ſeate 
and Sock 
Durham, 
John was! 
Charles I. 
ally deſcent 
father, fir! 
daughter 
quire. 

In Switz 


able Willia 


tenant of t! 


health, Catherine counteſs of Ef. 2 Don 
fingham, wife of the earl of Efing- 0 4 right ! 
ham, governor of Jamaica, to whon etwynd, 
ſhe was married in October, 1703. ry his ho 
She was daughter of Metcalfe Proc- mm lir Wi 

ovembe 


ter, eſquire, of Thorpe, near Wake. 
geld, in the county of York, by l 
firſt wife, Martha, ſiſter of the [ar 
John Diſney, eſquire, of Linco 
and was born September 17, 174% 
Previous to her ladyſhip's death, 1 
expreſſed a wiſh, that when dead 


eſquir E, rect 
toms. 


On her jc 


from which 
lor the ſout! 
very of h 


; 1 daughter of 
her body might be opened, wil . ater o 
was ev.” done, and the let umberland 
found cloſely adhered to the right ag 25 


fide; in which ſituation it appear 
to have been ſome time. 8 

At his houſe at Snareſbrook, 77 

ping-fore{t, rear-admiral ] my : 
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zilon, who was firſt captain under fir At her houſe in Epping foreſt, 
George Pococke, in all the engage- Mrs. Harriſon, relict of the late rear- 
ments with the French admiral Mon- admiral Har:iſon, 

ſeur d' Ach, and at the taking of the At his houſe in Queen-Anne-ftreet, 
Havannah. | WMieſtminſter, fir 1 homas Rumbold, 

At the Hoo, near Welmyn, Herts, baronet. | 
lady Georgiana Bzauclerk, daughter Mis Jenkinion, ſiſter to lord 
of the duke of St. Albans. Hawkeſbury. | 
The honourable Thomas Henry At Albyns, Eſſex, the lady of 
Coventry, youngeſt fon of lord Hheutenant-general fir Robert Boyd, 
Deerhurſt. K. B. governor of Gibraltar. 

At Cheſter-le-ftreet, fir Blackſton Sir William Fagg, baronet. 
Conyers, baronet, late collector of At Jamaica, Thomas Howard, 
tue cuſtoms at the port of Neweafſ- earl of Eifingham, lord Howard, 
tle, and captain in the marines, governor- general of that land, and 
1757. He was of a very antient fa- a colonel in the army. He had been 
mily, ſeated at Houghton Comeis, ſor ſome time in a dangerous ſtate 
and Sockburn, in the county of of health; and it was partly in the 
Durham, ſoon after the conqueſt. hope of amendment from the cli- 
John was firſt created a baronet by mate, that he ſolicited the appoint- 
Charles I.; and from him was line- ment to the government of Ja- 
ally deſcended the late ba ronet, whoſe maica, | | | 
father, fir Ralph, married Jane, only At his ſeat at Aldenham, near 
daughter of Ralph Blackſton, eſ- Bridgnorth, in the county of Salop, 
quire. | in his 80th year, fir Richard Acton, 

In Switzerland, the right honour- baronet, fourth baronet of the fami- 


A able William lord Craven, lord-lieu- ly. He was ſheriff of Salop, in 1751, 
17 tenant of the county of Berks. and married, 1744, lady Anne Grey, 
95 at Donnybrook, near Dublin, daughter of the earl of Stamford. 
7 the right honourable William lord Ihe right honourable lord Chet- 
* Chetwynd. wyad. | 
65 At his houſe of Barras, in Scot- In Clarges-ſtreet, the lady of fir 
of land, fir William Ogilvie, baronet, William Wake, baronet, after being 
be. November. Bamber Gaſcoigne, fafely delivered of a ſon and heir the 
hu eſquire, recciver-general of the cuſ- preceding day. Her death was oc- 
lat toms. caſioned by an incurable diſerder in 
ola, On her journey to Southampton, ker ſtomach, ſuppoſed of long dura- 
46 from which place ſhe was to embark tion. | | 
the tor the ſouth of France, for the re- The reverend John Shirley Fer- 
lead covery of her health, Miſs Percy, mor, brother-in-law to lord viſcount 
| | daughter of the late duke of Nor- Conyngham. | 


tumberland, and half. ſiſter to the At his ſeat at Hoddeſdon, Herts, 
pretent duke, and to the earl of Be. fir Ichn Baptiſt Hicks, baronet, of 
retley. ns Beverſton, in the county of Glou- 
; at his houſe in Lower Groſvenor- ceſter. He is ſucceeded in title 
"Ak licutenant- general Francis by Howe Hicks, eſquire, of Whit- 
18 calonel of the 11th regiment combe- park, in the county of Glou- 
ooh ceiter. 
* F 3 | Al 
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At Bath, fir Henry George Ra- 
venſworth Liddell, of Durham, ba- 


_ rYonet. 


William Dutton Napper, eſquire, 
brother to the right honourable lord 


Shireborn. 


December. At Grantham, in Lin- 


colnſhire, in his 70th year, Francis 


Cockayne Cuſt, eſquire, member of 
parliament. | 


Aged 86, Evan Lloyd Vaughan, 


_ eſquire, of Corſygedhl, member of 


parliament in the two laſt and pre- 
ſent ſeſſions for Merionethſhire, 
North Wales. 

Of a long illneſs, George third 


earl of Orford, viſcount and baron 


Walpole, baron of Houghton, and 
(from the death of his mother in 
1781) baron Clinton and Say, He 
was grandſon of the firſt earl of Or- 
ford, prime-miniſter of George II. 
and was born April 1, 1730; and in 
the late reign enjoyed the places of 


lord of the bed-chamber, and of H 
lord lieutenant and cuſtos rotulorum 


of the county of Norfolk, and of 
the county and city of Norwich; 
in all which he was continued by 


Nis preſent majeſty, who appointed 


him alſo, 1763, ranger and keeper of 
St. James's and Hyde-parks. He 
was alſo ſteward of the corporation 
of Yarmouth. | 

At Buckland, Berks, in his goth 
year, fir Robert Throckmorton, ba- 
ronet. 

At his ſeat at Winterdyne, in 
Worceſterſhire, fir Edward Win- 
nington, baronet. 

Sir George Richardſon, baronet, 
of Abingdon-ſtreet, Weſtminſter, 

In her 88th year, honourable Mrs. 
Martin, ſiſter to the right honoura- 
ble lord Fairfax. 

At Summer-hil!, in the county of 


Meath, in Ireland (the ſeat of her 


huſband), the right honourable El. 
zabeth Ormiby Rowley, viſcounte\ 
Langford, of Langford-lodge, and 
baroneſs of Summer-hill, in the coun. 
ty of Meath. Her ladyſhip married, 
on the 3 iſt of Auguſt, 1732, Her. 


cules Langford Rowley, eſquire, by 


whom ſhe had iſſue three ſons and 
four daughters; viz. Hercules, men. 
ber of parliament for the county of 


Antrim ; Clotworthy and Arthur, 


both deceaſed 3 Jane, married tg 
Thomas earl of Bective; Catherine, 
to Edward- Michael lord Longford, 
Elizabeth, and Maria. She wy 
raiſed to the peerage of Ireland in 
1776, by the titles of viſcountel 
Langford, and baroneſs of bum. 
mer- hill, with limitations of the ho. 
nours of viſcount and baron to her 
heirs-male by the right honourable 
H-rcules Langford Rowley; and 
ſhe 1s ſucceeded 1n theſe honours by 
her eldeſt and only ſurviving fon, 
ercules, born in October, 1747, 
and who 1s yet unmarried. She was 
the daughter of Clotworthy Upton, 
eſquire, member of parliament for 
Newtown, 1695, and for the county 
of Antrim, from 1703 to his death, 
1725, by Jane, daughter of Jol 
Ormſpby, eſquire. | 

At Fern-hill, Windſor-foreſt, in 
her 63d year, lady Mary Knolls 
reli of fir Francis Knollys, baro- 
net, and daughter of fir Robert Ken: 
dall Cater, of Kempſton, in tie 
county of Bedford, She was mat. 
ried in 1756. | 

At Edinburgh, the right honour 
able lady Mary Campbell, relift u 
Dougal Campbell, eſquire, of Glet- 
ſaddie. | 

At his ſeat at Craigie-hall, Scot 
land, in his 82d year, the honour 
able Charles Hope Weir. He 
the ſecond ſon of Charles the 4 
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earl of Hopetoun, who was ſocreated 
in 1703, and uncle of the preſent 


earl. The name of Weir he took in 


addition to that of his family, in 
conſequence of his marriage with the 
heir of fir William Weir, of Black- 
wood, baronet, by whom he had two 
ſons and a daughter,—-From his ſe- 
cond lady, who was the daughter of 


the late and ſiſter of the preſent earl 


of Darlington, he was divorced ; and 
her ſecond huſband was the honour- 
able brigadier-general George Mon- 
ſon, who died in 1777, in the Eaſt 
Indies, one year after lady Anne, 
Two ſons remained to Mr. Weir 
from this match.——His third lady, 
who brought him one ſon and three 
daughters, was Miſs N. Duncar, 
who ſurvives him. 

In his fifth year, the honourable 
Charles Yorke, ſecond ſon of the 
earl of Hardwicke. 


— — 


SHERIFFS appointed by his Ma- 
Je in Council, for the Tear 1791. 


Berkſhire. Timothy Hare Earl, of 


dwallowfield-place, eſquire. 
Bedfordſhire, F. Pym, of Haſell- 


hall, eſquire. 


Bucks, Sir Robert Bateſon Har- 


vey, of Langley-park, baronet. 


Cumberland, Edmund Lamplugh 


Irton, of Irton, eſquire. 
Cheſhire, Charles Watkin John 
Shakerley, of Somerford, eſquire. 
Cambridge and Huntingdon, Geo. 
Thornhill, of Diddington, eſquire. 
Devonſpire, Walter Palk, of Mar- 
leigh, eſquire. | 
Vorſerſbire. John Calcraft, of 
Rempſton, eſquire. 
Derbyſhire, John Broadhurſt, of 
oſton, equire. 
E/ex. Donald Cameron, of G reat- 
ord, eſquir ©. 
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Glouceſterſhire, Michael Hicks 
Beach, of Williamſtrip, eſquire. 

Aertfordſpire. Mathew Raper, of 
Aſhlyns-hall, eſquire. 

Herefordſhire. Thomas Stallard 
Pennoyre, of the Moor, eſquire. 

Kent. James Drake Brockman, 
of Beechborough, eſquire. 

_ Leiceſterſhire. John Frewen, of 

Cold Overton, eſquire. 

Lincolnſhire, Robeit Mitchell Ro- 
binſon, of Hanthorpe, eſquire. 

Monmouthſhire, William Harriſon, 
of Ragland, eſquire. 

Northumberland. J. Wood, of Bead- 
nell, eſquire. 


Northamptonſpire. Sir William 


. Wake, of Courteenhall, baronet. 


Norfolk, Sir John Fenn, of Eaſt 
Dereham, Kent. | 

Nottinghamſhire. George de Ligne 
Gregory, of Lenton, eſquire, 

Oxfordſhire. J. P. Auriol, of Wood- 
cot, eſquire. 

Rutlandſbire. Thomas Woods, the 
younger, of Brook, eſquire. 

Shropſhire. Thomas Pardoe, of 
Fairtree, eiquire. 

Somerſetſhire. Abraham Elton, of 
Whiteftanton, eſquire, 

Stafford/hire. Moreton Walhouſe, 
of Hatherton, eſquire. | 

Suffolk. Sir William Rowley, of 
Stoke, baronet. 

County of Southampton. Charles 
Poole, of Woolverton, eſquire. 

Surry. Henry Bine, of Carſhalton, 
eſquire. 

Suſſex. John Drew, of Chicheſter, 
eſquire. 
 Warawick/hire. Charles Palmer, of 
Ladbrooke, eſquire. 

Worceſterſhire. Henry Wakeman, 
of Clalmes, eſquire. 
Miliſbire. John Awdry,of Norton, 
eſquire. 

Yorkjhire. Sir George Armytage, 
of Kirklees, baronet. 

4 SOUTH 


Ty | 


1 


SOUTH WALES. 

Carmarthen, George Griffith Wil- 
liams, of |.lywynywermodd, . 

Pembroke. William Wheeler Bow- 
en, of Lampſton, eſquire. 

Cardigan. David Hughes, of Vey- 
nog, eſquire, 

Glamorgan, John Richards, of 
Cardiff, eſquire. | 

Brecon, Walter Jeffreys, of Bre- 
con, clquire.-* 

Radnor, Thomas Jones, of Pen- 
kerigg, eſquire, 7 


NORTH WALES. 


Angleſea. Herbert Jones, of Llyn- 
non, eſquire. | e 


Carnarwonſpire. Thomas Lloyd, 


of Hendre Fenws, eſquire. 


Merionetb. Griffith Roberts, gf 
Bodynllyn, eſquire. 

Montgomery. John Moxon, of Vay. 
nor, eſquire. | 

Denbighſhire. John Jones, of 
Cefncoch, eſquire. 

Flint. G. L. Wardle, of Hart. 
heath, eſquire. 


S HE RI F appointed by his Ryal 
Highneſs the Prince of Wales, in 
Council, for the Year 1791. 


County of Cornwwail, Sir William 


Moleſworth, of Pencarrow, bare 


net. 
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SUCCESSES OF THE BRITISH ARMS 


IN THE EAST INDIES, 


Account of the Capture of Cannanore 
aud Turuckabad, aoith ſeveral 
farts on the Malabar Coaſt. 


Cainp near Cannanore, 


January 9, 1791. 


7% Stephen Luſhington, En. Chair- 
man of the Honourable the Court of 
Directors fer tranſating all Affairs 
of the United Engliſh Eaſt India 
Company. | 


S1R, 


HE Princeſs Royal, 'which 

arrived at Tellicherry the 
7th inſtant, in her way to England, 
having left Bombay previous to the 
arrival of the Drake ſnow, which 
carried the account of the capture 
of Cannanore, I now do myſelf the 
pleaſure to ſead you, for the infor- 
mation of the honourable the ſelect 
committee, a detail of every mate- 
rial circumſtance which has taken 
place, from my firſt determination 


| of coming to Tellicherry to the 


preſent time, which I flatter myſelf 
will meet the approbation of the 
honourable company, | 
The eſſential affiſtance given the 
ravancore Raja, by a detachment 
under Lieut. Colonel Hartley, has 
long fince been known in England. 


It was my intention, as ſoon as the 


ſeaſon would admit, to aſſemble the 
force of this preſidency, to emanci- 


pate the Malabar princes, with 


whom alliances had been concluded, 


and afterwards to co-operate with 
General Medows. 


His ſucceſsful 
advance through the Coimbatore, 
and the ſanguine expectations uni- 
verſally held of a ſpeedy termina- 


tion of the war, induced his lordſhip 


to conſider any aſſiſtance as unne- 
ceſſary; to place the troops with 
Lieutenant Colonel Hartley, and 
on the Malabar coaſt, under Gene- 
ral Medows's orders; and to con- 
fine my attention to granting the 
Marattas whatever force they might 
require. A detachment of artillery, 
and two battalions of native troops, 
were ſent them before the rains. 
This corps has ſince been augment- 
ed with a battalion of European 
infantry, and another of ſepoys, 
under Colonel Frederick's command. 
By the lateſt accounts from Bom- 
bay, the reinforcement was expect- 
ed to join the Maratta army em- 
ployed at the ſiege of Darwar, 
Agreeably to the ſyſtem adopted 


by his Lordſhip and General Me- 


dows, Lieut, Colonel Hartley, as 
ſoon as the ſeaſon admitted, march- 
ed to Palicautcherry, and opened 
the communication from this coaſt 
with the Madras army, at that time 


{tationed in the Coimbatore, Sup- 
oye | plies 
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plies of military ſtores were ſent 
them from Bombay ; but the incon- 
venience of tranſporting them by 
land pointed out the neceſſity of 
opening the Paniani river. In the 
mean time, the enemy's advance 


into Coimbatore, and the retreat 
of Lieut. Colonel Floyd from Salli- 


mungulum, prevented General Me- 
dows from aſcending the Ghauts, 
and obliged him to detain Lieut. 


Colonel Hartley, with his detach- 
ment, at Palicautcherry, to form 
8 of grain. 


rom this change in the move- 


ments originally intended, his Lord- 
ſhip was convinced, that a diverſion 


on the Malabar coaſt might be at- 
tended with beneficial conſequences, 
As ſoon as I was acquainted with his 
wiſhes that I would in perſon pro- 
ceed hither, I reſolved, with the 


little force that could be ſpared from 
Bombay, to embark for Tellicherry, 


and on the ſpot determine, if an 


attempt could be made with pro- 


Priety to clear the country of a 
force ſtationed by Tippoo to awe 
the garriſon of Tellicherry, and 
curb the Nairs, who were univer- 
fall diſpoſed to join us, 

On my arrival, the 5th of Decem- 
ber, 1 was informed, that the force 
to the ſouthward of Tellicherry had 


_ aſſembled, and had marched towards 


Licut. Colonel Hartley, at that 
time ordered to Paniani, to keep 
the communication open, Much as 
J wiſhed to aſſiſt him in a meaſure 
ſo important in its conſequences, I 
found it impracticable to take a 
corps ſufficient for the purpoſe, un- 
leis Cannanore was fiſt reduced. 
The government of that diſtrict had, 
during the rains, made a treaty 
with the chief of Tellicherry; had 
evaded a compliance with the ar- 


A 


which fur! 
next morn! 


ticles; had invited a force ſation 
by Tippoo in the Cherical county, 


and which had retired at the opel By theſe 
ing of the campaign, to return 9 oſleſſion o 
their defence; and had at length p the ſou 

ofenly avowed their hoſtile inn. Wi OT 

| F RE e 
On the 1oth, the force that coy —_— 
be ſpared for the purpoſe, encampel their ſitua: 
on the heights of Egar. It conſiſte tulate, I 
of his Majeſty's 77th regimen, on in the 
ſeven companies of the iſt Bomba came into 

regiment, the 2d, 3d, 10th, and 120 On the 
battalions of native infantry, the Cannanore 
flank companies of the 6th, and ty men, retir 
companies of artillery, amounting Tippoo's 
to upwards of 3000 diſciplined men their enc: 
On the 12th and 13th the neigh- to the ter! 
bouring Rajas joined, with about ſurrender 
2000 irregular Nairs. | car prope 
The 14th the line moved toward; ſerve dur 
the enemy. They were ftrougy liſted of 
poked on heights to the ſouthward nadiers, t 
and eaſtward of Cannanore, defend. fantry, ar 
ed by a chain of ſtone redoubt, &c, amov 
with cannon in them. On viewing men, T 
their poſition, I determined to gan ſummone 
poſſeſſion of Avery redoubt in tle and ſur 

centre of their poſts, which would tions, 

enable me to attack either of their The fc 
wings with the greateſt part of ny of the ( 
force, Notwithſtanding much re. the Sout 
ſiſtance during the day, I took pet Nurccar: 
ſufficiently near to ere a battery, rendered 
which early in the morning of the garriſon 
15th demoliſhed the defences, and with the 
obliged them to evacuate the place, They ha 
At the ſame time the left brigade an e cor. 
advanced in line, and attacked tle By th 
height of Carley. The reſiſtance thirry-fi 
was trifling, conſidering the firengt pieces 
of the ground occupied by a brigade ammun! 
of the enemy's troops. They re. ra, 2 

treated under the guns of Carley t: have 

doubt, and through the town of Car- turn of 
nanore. In the night of the 15th4 wounde 
I am ha 


battery was raiſed againſt Cave), 
which 


tiling 


next morning. f : 
By theſe operations I was in 


pollefſion of the heights and works 


to the ſouthward, and by a ſmall 
movement to my right, could 
completely prevent the enemy's re- 
treat, Convinced of the danger of 
their ſitua:ion, they offered to capi- 
tulate, The articles were agreed 
on in the evening, and hoſtages 
came into my camp. f 

On the morning of the 17th, the 
Cannanore troops, amounting to 800 
men, retired within the town, and 
Tippoo's forces paraded in front of 
their encampment, and, agreeably 
to the terms that had been granted, 
ſurrendered their arms and all Cir- 
car property, and engaged not to 
ſerve during the war. They con- 
ited of 200 horſe, a corps of gre- 
nadiers, two brigades of regular in- 
fantry, and rocket-boys, irregulars, 
&c. amounting to upwards of 5000. 
men, The tort of Cannanore was 
ſummoned immediately aiterwards, 
and ſurrendered without condi- 
tions. 1 

The fort of Biliapatam, the capital 
of the Cherukal Raja, ſituated on 
the South bank of the river, and 
Nurrcarow on the No: th, alſo ſur- 
rendered in the evening, and the 
garriſon received the ſame terms 
with the reſt of Tippoo's troops. 
They have ſince been all ſent under 
an eſcort to the Canara country. 

By theſe ſucceſſes we have taken 
tlürty-four ſtand of colours, 68 


pieces of cannon, a quantity of 


ammunition, military ſtores and 
Faun and near 5000 ſtand of arms. 

have the honour to encloſe a re- 
turn of them, and of the killed and 
wounded of the detachment, which 
I am happy to obſerve, is much more 


tiling than could have been expect. 
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which ſurrendered at day-break 


" BY 
ed. I have alſo great pleaſure in 
* you, I have every reaſon to 
be perfectly ſatisfied with the gal- 
lantry and diſcipline of the troops, 
whoſe behaviour equalled my moſt 
ſanguine expectations. 

I was now at liberty to have aſſiſt- 
ed Lieutenant Colonel Hartley ; but 
his little detachment had complete- 
ly defeated and difperſed the corps 
oppoſed to them, and were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Turuckabad, the capital 
of this coaſt. It conſiſted of his 
Majeſty's 75th regiment, the gre- 
nadier native battalion, and ſeven 
companies of the 7th battalion, 
amounting to about 1600 men, with 
10 pieces of canron, 500 Travan- 
core horſe, a battalion of Travancore 
Sepoys, and a body of irregular 
Nairs. The enemy's force was 
about 10,000 men, poſted at Vent- 
zetty Cottah, whither Lieutenant 
Colonel Hartley marched on the 6th 
of December. They retreated on 
his approach the 7th, and the fort 
ſurrendered on the Sth in the morn- 
ing. They were found poſted in a 
wood in the front of the village of 
Tervanangurry. The detachment 
forced them from thence, and at- 
tacked the village, as well as the 
grounds on both ſides of it, which 
wee woody, and interſected with 
hedges and mud banks. The 
enemy retreated, aſter diſputing the 

ground; and formed in front, and 
on the flanks of the fort of Trinca- 
lore, the eſplanade of which extends 
to the village; but our troops ad- 
vanced with vivacity and ſpirit, 
purſued them into the covert-way, 
where many of them were killed, 
obliged the fort to ſurrender, and 
totally diſperſed them. Upwards 
of 800 were taken in the fort, and 
numbers were killed in the different 
attacks. 

9 Mootaub 
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Mootaub Khan, who commanded 

them, retreated to Turuckabad, and 
the next day he left it, with about 
2000 men, and a conliderabie ſum in 
ſpecie, and fied to the Ghauts. 
Lieutenant Colonel Hartley ad- 
vanced to that place on the 10th, 
when 1500 men, the remains of 
their army, laid down their arms. 
A conſiderable quantity of military 
and other ftores were captured, and, 
in particular, the guns taken from 
the Travancore lines. 
The poſts of Barragurry and 
Cootahpore, in the Cartanad coun- 
try, ſtill remained in poſſeſſion of 
Tippoo's troops, A detachment 
from hence marched againſt them 
the 25th of December, and returned 
on the 5th inſtant with 400 priſpn- 
ers, Which they had taken without 
any loſs. The poſs ſurrendered, 
after a little oppoſition, on nearly 
the ſame terms as Cannanore. 

The object that induced me to 


viſit the coaſt, being completed, and 


the ancient Nair princes in poſſeſ- 
ſion of their diſtricts, from Biliapa- 
tam river to Cape Comorin, no- 
thing remains to be done with the 
little force under my command. 
Having reaſon, however, to imagine 
his Lordſhip wiſhes to unite the 
detachments, and being perſuaded 
they may be of eſſential conſequence 
to his future operations, I have de- 
termined to remain and wait his 
orders. 5 

Jam pleaſ:d at an opportunity 
of aſſuring you, that Captain Byron, 
of his Majeſty's ſhip Phenix, has 
been of eſſential ſervice, not onl 
by a well-directed fire from his ſhip, 
but in his exertions in forwarding 
the public ſtores, and in landing, 
with two eighteen-pounders, his 
marines and a part of his crew, to 
aſſiſt us in the reduction of Carley 
and Barra gurry. 


By a letter from Lieutenant 0. j 
lonel Hartley, received fince Writing 5 
the above, dated Turuckabad, ie 


Stores. — Total, 61 


handſpikes, 
X + 


+) 


A 


ſpunges, 


limber, 4 lir 


6th inſtant—he adviſes me, that he b. 4 
had received orders from Genen 
Medows to deliver over charge Return of k 
Palicautcherry to Major Cuppage, ſing of h 
who was coming from Coimbator nourable 
with two regiments for that pur. the comr 
poſe, and that he and his detach. Hartley, 
ment were then to conſider then. nangurr) 
ſelves as under my orders. 5 S 
Encloſed you will pleaſe to te. i gong . 
ceive a general return of the tro i we Hh A 
encamped at this place; and I hae .. BY, 
the honour to remain, n 
| NY Blachford, 
| | Sir, &c. | Charles St 
RoperT ABERCROMBEY, Fireworke 
General return of the troops en. 8. 
camped near Cannanore, under 
the command of Major Genen Return o. 
Abercromby, Jan. 8, 1791. his maj 
| compar 
Total for duty, 4,603. Tor e | 
Sick and wounded, 396. cromb) 
RoB. ABERCROMBY, Dec. n 
Total, 
General return of ordnance fores, Mr, .( 
&c. taken in Cannanore Fort and wounded 
other ſubordinates. Camp neat One ſe 
Cannanore, Dec. 26, 1790. and mar 
Guns. — Total, 1 thirty- two poun- and fince 
der, 7 twelve ditto, 7 nine ditto, 9 4 
eight ditto, 23 fix ditto, 8 four ditto, , 
2 two ditto, 11 ſwivels, 
Carriages.— Total, 1 thirty-two 
pounder, 7 twelve ditto, 7 nire di- Account 
to, 9 eight ditto, 23 fix ditto, 8 four 1 
ditto, 2 two ditto. fir 4 
Shot, Total, 1 thirty-two poun- 7 
der, 38 twenty-four ditto, 459 Engl 
eighteen ditto, 97 3 twelve ditto, 28: gies. 
nine ditto, 979 ſix ditto, 93 four . 
ditto, 1016 diiterent ſizes. 
Powder. — Total, 312 cartridges al ſt; 
e © 
19 cheſts, 19 jars. ns 


p 


| miſſing. 
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tions, both of body and mind, which 
are required by the various duties of 
my preſent ſituation; nor ſhould L 
now have alluded to them, but that 
I am under the indiſpenſable ne- 
Return of killed, wounded and miſ- ceſſity of ſtating them, as the cauſe 
ſing of his majeſty's and the ho- of my being obliged, on this occa- 
nourable company's troops, under ſon, inſtead of entering into a detail 
the command of Lieutenant Col. of particulars, to limit myſelf to a 
Hartley, in the action of Tliva- conciſe and general account of our 
ningurry, Dec. 10, 1790. late operations, and of my future 
e intentions. | 
Total, 5 killed; 50 wounded; 2 Our preparations for the cam- 
paign having been completed at 
Madras, the army marched from 
Velhout on the 5th of February; 
and, having reached Vellore on the 
11th, we halted there two days, 
for the purpoſe of drawing from 
thence a ſupply to my ſtock of pro- 
vifions, and an addition that had 
been prepared to the battering 
train, and of receiving ſome ſtores 


4; ſpunges, 25 ladles and worms, 1 
limber, 4 linſtocks, 104 quoins. 
R. Jones, Major Artillery. 
S. Juchmuty, Act. Mil. Sec. 


Names of the Officers wounded.— 
Capt. Lawman, Artillery; Capt, 
Blachford, Engineers; Lieutenant 
Charles Stewart, 7th battalion ; Lt. 
Fireworker Powell, Artillery. 

F. Hartley, Lieut. Col. Com. 
S. Auchmuty, Act. Mil. Sec. 


Return of killed and wounded of 

his majeſty's and the honourable 

* and recovered men from Arnee. 
company's troops, under the com- 


mand of Major General Aber- 1 had, previous to my arrival at 
- Vellore, employed every means in 


cromby, the 14th and 15th of | wn ket ee” 
Dec. near Cannanore, Pod eee ere ee cp 
| criptions of the different paſſes 
Total, 8 killed; 75 wounded. that lead into the Myſore country; 
Mr. Cockran, furgeon's mate, and having ſeen ſufficient grounds 
wounded, . to be confident that the Moogly 
One ſepoy of the native infantry, paſs could cafily be rendered prac- 
and many of the Nairs, wounded, ticable, I turned off to the right at 
and fince dead. Vellore, and not only aſcended the 
R. Sinclair, Dep. Adj. Gen. paſs without much difficulty, but, 
S. Auchmity, Act. Mil. Sec. by having taken a route that Tippoo 
does not ſeem to have expected, I 
was alſo lucky enough to advance a 
Account of the Capture of Bangalore. conſiderable diſtance into his coun- 


' . 6. try before it was poſſible for him to 
Fu J ive us the leaſt obſtruction. | 
Unicd Comteny of Merc ee of The forts of Colar and Ouſcot- 


| to Bangalore 
40 5 . b tah lay in our route : 9 5 
42 nd trading do the Eaſt In and ſurrendered to us without reſiſt- 


ance; but, as neither of them were 

Honourable Sirs, in a tenable condition, nor at that 

I ſhall not trouble your honour- time of any value to us, I left them 

able court with an explanation of unoccupied, after diſarming and 
the nature of the ihceflant exer- diſmiſſing their ſmall garriſons, 


Jar. 
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I arrived before Bangalore on 


the afternoon of the 5th of March, 


and on the 6th the engineers were 
employed in reconnoitering the 
place, both in the morning and 
evening: on their latter excurſion, 


Lieutenant-Colonel Floyd. who eſ- 


corted them with the whole cavalry, 
diſcovered the rear of Tippoo's line 
of march, apparently in great con- 
fuſion, and unfortunately ſuffered 
himſelf to be tempted, by the flat- 
tering proſpect of ſtriking an im- 
portant blow, to deviate from the 
orders he had received from me, 
and to attack the enemy. His ſuc- 
ceſs at firſt was great, but the length 
and ardour of the purſuit threw his 
ſquadrons into great confuſion, In 
this ſtate they were charged by 
Tippoo's cavalry, and being out of 
the reach of all ſupport, they were 
obliged to retire with great preci- 
pitation, and with the loſs of above 
200 men, and near 300 horſes. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Floyd received 
a very ſevere wound in the face; 
from which, however, I have the 
pleaſure to add, that he is now per- 


fectly recovered. 


The ill ſucceſs of our examination, 
the fear of loſing time, and many 
other circumſtances, of which the 
hopes of obtaining a ſupply of fo- 


rage was not the leaſt, induced me 


to determine immediately to attack 
the fort from the Pettah ſide. The 
Pettah was accordingly aſſaulted 
and carried on the morning of the 
7th; and the ſiege of the fort, which 
was rendered ſingularly arduous, not 
only by the ſcarcity of forage, and 
the ſtrength of its works and garri- 
ſon, bur alſo by the preſence of Tip- 
poo and his whole army, was happi- 
ly terminated by an aſſault on the 
night of the 21ſt, in which the Kel- 
lidar, and a great number of his 


garriſon, were put to the ſwords 
and our loſs, in proportion to the 
nature of the enterpriſe, was ex. 
tremely inconſiderable. I Cannot, 
however, help expreſſing, on this 
occaſion, my fincere regret for the 
death of that brave and valuable 
officer Lieutenant-Colonel Moor. 
houſe, who was killed at the aflaul 
of the Pettah on the 7th of March, 
I have not yet been able to ob. 
tain correct lifts of the ordnance, or 
of the different articles that were 
found in the magazines of the 
place; and I can therefore only fay, 
in general, that there were upwards 
of one hundred ſerviceable pieces of 
ordnance, near hfty of which were 
braſs, a large quantity of grain, 
and an immenſe depôt of military 
ſtores. | 
Although Tippoo approached our 
poſition, and even cannonaded the 
camp, both on the 7th and 17th, yet 
on theſe occaſions, and on all others 
during the ſiege, he took his mea. 
ſures with ſo much caution, as put 
it effectually out of my power to 
force him to riſk an action; and on 
the night of the aſſault he retired, in 
great haſte, from the ſouth fide of 
the fortreſs, where he was then 
poſted, immediately upon his being 


acquainted with its fall. After 


giving ſome repairs to the breaches, 
making a number of neceſlary at- 
rangements, and leaying the train 
of heavy artillery to be refitted 
during my abſence, I moved from 
Bangalore on the 28th, with the de- 
ſign of ſecuring a ſafe and ſpeedy 
junction with a 14 body of caval- 
ry that the Nizam had promiſed to 
ſend to me, and of receiving a fein. 
forcement of troops, and a lupply of 
proviſions and ſtores, which! had 
ſome time before ordered to be in 
readineſs to join me, by the way of 


Ambovh 
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| Amboor, from the Carnatic, con- 


— 


ſilering taolc As neceſſary prelimi- 
nary meaſures for enabling me to 


proceed to the attack of Seringapa- 


tum; and I, at the ſame time, com- 


municated mY intentions to Gene- 


ul Abercromby, and directed him 


to uſe every exertion in his power, 


tat might be conſiſtent with the 
ſafety of the corps under his com- 
mand, to prepare himſelf, in the 
manner that I preſcribed, to give 
me effectual aſſiſtance when I ſhould 
reach the enemy's capital. 

Tippoo having made a move- 
ment to the weſtward on the ſame 
day that I marched from the ne1gh- 
bourhood of Bangalore, I fell in 
with his rear, at the diſtance of about 
eight or ninc miles from that place; 
but, from the want of a ſufficient 


| body of cavalry, it was found im- 


practicable, after a purſuit of conſi- 
derable length, either to bring him 


to action, or to gain any advantage 


over him, except that of taking one 
braſs gun, which, owing to its car- 


nage breaking down, he was oblig- 


edto leave upon the road, 

My firſt object being to form a 
junction with the Nizam's cavalry, 
made ſuch movements, or took 
ſack poſitions, as I knew would ef- 
feckually prevent Tippoo from in- 
tercepting them, or even from diſ- 
turding their march; but, although 
| was at great pains to point out the 
laety of the march to Rajah Teige 
Wunt, and to encourage him to 
proceed, the effects of my recom- 
mendations and requeſts were but 
low; and, after waſte of time, 
which, at this late ſeaſon of the 
year, was invaluable, and Which 


| almoſt exhauſted my patience, this 


junction was not made till the 13th 
mſtant, 


l is not eaſy to aſcertain the 


number of the corps with preciſion, 
but I ſuppoſe it to amount to fifteen 
or ſixteen thouſand horſe; and 
though they are extremely defec- 
tive in almoſt every point of military 
diſcipline, yet, as the men are in 
general well mounted, and the 
chiefs have given me the ſtrongeſt 
aſſurances of their diſpoſition to do 
every thing in their power to pro- 
mote the ſucceis of our operations, I 
am in great hopes that we ſhall de- 
rive material advantage from their 
aſſiſtance. | 

This junction being accompliſhed, 


I marched on to effect my next ob- 


ject without loſs of time: and hav- 
ing arrived at my preſent camp on 
the 18th, and ordered the moſt expe- 
ditious meaſures to be taken for 
tranſporting the ſtores from the 
head of the paſs, I ſhall commence 
my march again to the weſtward on 
the 22d, and, after calling at Ban- 
galore for the heavy artillery, I truſt 
that I ſhall find it practicable to 
-reach Seringapatam before the 12th 
of next month. | | 
No uſeful purpoſe could be pro- 
moted by my enumerating the dif- 
ficulties which I have already en- 
countered in carrying on the opera- 
tions of this campaign, and it would 
be equally unprofitable to enlarge 
at preſent upon the obſtacles which 
I foreſee to our future progreſs; they 
are, however, of {0 weighty a nature, 
that under different circumſtances I 
ſhould undoubtedly a& with more 
caution, and defer the attempt upon 
the enemy's capital till after the 
enſuing rains; but, acquainted as 1 
am with the unſettled ſituation of 
political affairs in Europe, and 
knowing that a procraſtinated war 
would occaſion almoſt certain ruin 
to your finances, 1 conſider ui as a 
duty which I owe to my ſtation and 


to 
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to my country, to diſregard the 
hazard to which my own military 
reputation may be expoſed, and to 
proſecute, with every ſpecies of pre- 
caution that my judgment or ex- 

erience can ſuggeſt, the plan which 
is moſt likely to bring the war to 
an early dceiſion. 

] have, at the ſame time, been 
the more encouraged to perſevere 
in the execution of my original in- 
tentions, as both the Nizam and 
the Mahrattas have of late ſhewn an 
uncommon alacrity in fulfilling their 
engagements, which by the ſmalleſt 
appearance of backwardnels on our 
part, would be immediately cooled; 
and which, I truſt, will, in addition 
to our own eſtorts, eſtentially con- 
tribute to counteract many of the 
diſadvantages which the difficulty 
of the march, the riſk of ſcarcity of 
proviſions and forage, and the ap- 
proach of the rainy ſeaſon, preſent 
againſt the undertaking; and, if 
thoſe obſtacles can be overcome, the 
capture of Seringapatam will pro- 
bably, in its conſequences, furniſh 
an ample reward for our labours. 

A few days after our ſucceſs at 
Bangalore, 'I'ippoo repeated his pro- 
poſitions to open a negociation for 
terminating our differences; but 
whether with a ſincere defire to ob- 
tain peace, or with the inſidious 
hopes of inciting jealouſies in our 
allies, by inducing me to liſten to 
his advances, is not certain, The 
line for my conduct, however, was 
clear; and, conformable to our trea- 
ties, I declined, in civil and mode- 
rate terms, to receive a perſon of 


confidence, on his part, to diſcuſs the 


ſeparate intereſts of the company; 
but informed him, that, if he ſhould 
think proper to make propoſitions, 
in writmg, for a general accommo- 
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dation with all the members of the 
confederacy, I ſhould, after com. 
municating with the other Powers, 
tranſmit ovr joint ſentiments upon 
them. | 

I ſhall refer you entirely at pre. 
ſent to the accounts that you il 
receive from the different Over. 
ments of the details of their reſpec. 
tive buſineſs; and ſhall only add, 


have experienced from the member 
of the ſupreme board, and the zeal 
which they have manifeſted, fince [ 
left Calcutta, ia promoting the pub. 
lic good, have given me very patti 
cular ſatisfaction, 

The Swallow packet will remain 
in readineſs to be diſpatched in A. 
guſt, or ſooner, if it ſhould be 
thought expedient; and [I ſhall, by 
that opportunity, have the honour 
of writing fully to you on ſeveral 
of thoſe ſubjects, on which you 
mult, no doubt, be anxious to r- 


not, however, conclude this letter 
without bearing the moſt ample 
teſtimony to the zeal and alacnty 
which have been uniformly mant- 
feſted by his majeſty's and the com. 
pany's troops, in the performance 
of the various duties ol fatigue and 
danger in the courſe of this cam- 
paign; and aſſuring you, that they 
are entitled to the molt diſtiuguiſtel 
marks of your approbation. 
I have the honour to be, 
With the greateſt reipedt, 
Honourable Sirs, 
Your moſt obedient, and 
Moſt humble ſervant, 
Cor nwWALLIS 
Camp at Venkettigherry, 
April 21, 1791. 
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ver from V Abbe Raynal 7 the 

2 Aſemöly ef France; May 
31, 1791. 
Gentlemen, 


\ N arriving in this capital after 
0 a long abſence, my cart and 
looks are turned towards you ; and 
1 ſhould have thrown myſelf at the 
feet of your auguſt aſſembly, would 
my age and infirmities have ſuffered 


me to ſpeak to you, without too 
ſtrong an emotion, of the great 


things which you have done, and of 
all that remains for you to do, 1n or- 
der toconfer upon this agitated land 
that peace, liberty, and proſperity, 
which it is your intention to pro- 
cure to us. 

Do not imagine, gentlemen, that 
[ am one of thoſe who are ignorant 
of the indefatigable zeal, the ralents, 
the information, and the courage 
which you have ſhewn in your im- 
menſe labours. A ſufficient number 
of other perſons have addreſſed you 
upon che ſubjects; a ſufficient num- 
ber have reminded you of the title 
which you have to the eſteem of 
tie nation: for my part, whether 
you conſider me as a citizen availing 
himſelf of his right to petition, or 
whether, in indulging my gratitude 
in an unincumbered flight, you per- 
mit an old friend of liberty to re- 
ſore to you what he is indebted, for 
the protection with which you have 
honoured him, I beſeech you not to 
reject uſeful truths. I have long 
dared to ſpeak to kings of their du- 


| ty; permit me now to ſpeak to a 


People of their errors, and to the 
repreſentatives of the people, of 
the dangers with which we are all 
threatened. | 

l confeſs that I profoundly lament 
the diſorders and the crimes which 
we Covered. this empire with 


Vol. XXXIII. 


mourning. Can it be truę, that I 
muſt recollect with horror, that I am 
not one of thoſe, who in teſtifying a 
generous indignation againit arbi- 


trary power, have perhaps armed li- 


centiouſneſs? Do religion, the laws, 
the royal authority, the public order, 


require back from philoſophy and 


reaſon, the ties which united them 
to that great ſociety of the French 
nation; as if, in purſuing abuſes, in 
ſtating the rights of the people, and 


the duties of the prince, our crimi- 


nal efforts had broken theſe ties? 
But no, the bold conceptions of 
philoſophy were never preſented by 
us as the rigorous meaſure for acts 
of legiſlation. You cannot attribute 
to us as errors what could only re- 
ſult from a falſe interpretation of our 
principles. And yet, ready to de- 
icend into the grave, ready to quit 
this immenſe family, of which I 
have ſo ardently wiſhed the welfare, 


what do I ſee around me? Religious 


troubles, civil diſſention, the con- 
tentions of ſome, the audacity and 
paſſions of others, a government n- 
ſlaved by popular tyranny, the fanc- 
tuary of the laws ſurrounded by un- 
governable men, who will alternate- 
ly either dictate or brave them; 


ſoldiers without diſcipline, chiefs 


without authority, miniſters without 


means, a king, the firſt friend of his 
people, plunged into afflition, out- 
raged, threatened, deprived of all 
authority, and the public power ex- 
iſting but in thoſe clubs, where igno- 
rant and brutal men dare to decide 
upon all political queſtions. 

Such, gentlemen, 1s, eyond all 
doubt, the true ſituation of Franca. 
Another perhaps would not dare to 
tell it you; but I dare, becauſe I 
conſider it as my duty; becauſe I am 
on the verge of eighty years of age; 
becauſe no one can accuſe me of re- 
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gretting the former government; 
Becauſe in lamenting over the pre- 
ſent ſtate of deſolation of the church 
of France, no one can accuſe me of 
being a fanatic prieſt; becauſe in 
conſidering the re- eſtabliſnment of 
the legitimate authority as the only 
means of ſafety, no one will accuſe 
me of being the partizan of deſ- 
potiſm, and of expecting favours 
from it; becauſe in attacking be- 
fore you thoſe writers who have 
blown the kingdom into a flame, 
and perverted its underſtanding, no 
one will accuſe me of not knowing 
the value of the liberty of the preſs. 
Alas! I was full of hope and joy 
when I faw you lay the foundations 
of the public happineſs, attack all 
abuſes, proclaim all rights, and ſub- 
ject the different parts of this em- 
pire to the ſame laws, to an uniform 
regulation. My eyes were filled 
with tears when I faw the vileſt and 
the moſt wicked of men employed 
as inſtruments in bringing about a 
uſeful revolution; when 1 ſaw the 
Holy love of patriotiſm proſtituted to 
villainy, and licentiouſneſs march in 
triumph under the banners of liber- 
ty. Terror was mingled with m 
zuft grief, when J beheld all the re- 
ſources of government deſtroyed, 
and feeble barriers ſubſtituted to the 
neceſſity for an active and repreſſing 
force. I have every where ſought 
the veſtiges of that central autho- 
rity which a great nation depoſits in 
the hands of the monarch for its own 
ſafety; I have been no where able 
to find them; [have ſought the prin- 
ciples whereby property is preſerved, 
and J have ſeen them attacked; I 
zaveendeavoured to find under what 
theiter* ſecurity and individual li- 
berty repoſed, and I have ſeen au- 
dacity always gathering firength 
from the multitude attending, and 


a. 
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Ah! gentlemen, what do I nd 
ſuffer, on ſeeing in the midft of the 
capital, and in the very focus of in. 
formation, this ſeduced people ea. 
gerly adopt with a ferocious joy the 
moſt criminal propoſals, ſmile at the 
details of aſſaſſinations, ſing their 
crimes as if they were conqueli, 
ſtupidly invite enemies to the revo. 
lation, ſully it by complaiſance, and 
ſhut their eyes upon all the ens 


ſelves! for this unhappy people are 
ignorant that an infinity of calami- 
ties may ſpring from a ſingle crime. 
T ſee them laugh and dance on tle 


ruins of their own morality, even an What J 
the brink of the very abyſs he! foreſee, at 
may ſwallow up their hopes; ths gs 
ſpectacle of joy is that by whict 1 Wl mou! an 
have been the moſt deeply affectel. You act rec 
Your indifference with reſpett to er 
this alarming deviation of the pib. ** to - 
lic underſtanding, is the firt ad 12 
perhaps the ſole cauſe of the chang? A. 4 : ls 
which has taken place with reſpec ak 8 

to you, of that change whereby tie Place 


corrip⸗ 


errrupt adulation, or the murmurs 
ſtifecd by fear, have ſucceeded the 


pure homages beſtowed upon your 
firſt labours. | 

But with whatever courage the 
approach of my laſt hour inſpires 
me, whatever duty even that love of 
liberty which I profeſſed before you 
exiſted, impoſes upon me, I never- 
theleſs experience in addreſſing you 
that reſpect and ſort, of fear, of 
which no man can diveſt himſelf, 
when he places himſelf in thought in 
1 ſtate of immediate communication 
with the repreſentatives of a great 
people. | 

Ought I to ſtop here, or to con- 


tinue to ſpeak to you as to poſterity ? 


—Yes, gentlemen, I believe you 
worthy of hearing this language. 

I have meditated taroughout the 
whole courſe of my life on the ideas 
which you have lately applied to the 
regeneration of the kingdom: I me- 
ditated on them ata time when, re- 
jected by all the ſocial inſtitutions, by 
all the intereſts, by all the prejudices, 
they only preſented the ſeduction of 
a confolatory with: at that time 10 


| motives induced me to weigh the 
dificulties of application, and the 


terrible inconveniencies annexed to 
abſtractions, when they are inveſted 
with the force which commands men 
and things, when the reſiſtance of 
tlüngs and the paſſions of men are 
neceſſary clements to combine, 

What I neither ought nor could 


C foreſee, at the time and in the cir- 


cumſtances under-which I wrote, the 


| circumſtances and the time in which 


you act require that you ſhould keep 
an account of; and I think it my 
duty to tell you that you have not 
ſultciently done fo. 

By this ſole but continued fault, 
zou have yitiated your work; you 
laue placed yourſelves in ſuch a fi- 
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tuation as has perhaps rendered you 
unable to preſerve it from total ru- 
in, but by meaſuring back your 
ſteps, or by indicating that retrogade 


march to your ſucceſiors. Ought' 
you to be afraid of being the ſole ob- 
ject of all the virulence with which 


the altar of liberty is aſſailed? Be- 
lieve, gentlemen, that this heroic ſa- 
crifice will not be the leaſt conſola- 
tory of thoſe remembrances which 
you will be permitted to preſerve, 
What men mult thoſe be, who, leav- 
ing to their country all the good 
which they have been able to do, 
accept and claim for themſelves 
alone the reproaches which have 
been deſerved by real and ſerious 


evils, but of which they could only 


accuſe the circmitances! I believe 
you, gentlemen, worthy of ſo high 
a deſtiny, and that idea encourages 
me to point out to you, without re- 
ſerve, thoſe defective parts which 
you have introduced into the French 
conſtitution. 

Called upon to regenerate France, 
you ought ſirſt to have conſidered 
what you could uſefully preſerve of 
the former government, and parti- 
cularly that part of it which it would 
be 1mproper to abandon. 

France was a monarchy; its ex- 
tent, its wants, its manners, its na- 
tional ſpirit, were invincible objec- 


tions to republican forYis being ever 


admitted into it without occaſioning 
a total diſſolution. 

The monarchical power was vi- 
tiated by two cauſes; its baſes were 
ſurrounded by prejudices, and its 
limits were defined but by partial 
reſiſtances. To purify the prin- 
ciples, by eſtabliſhing the throne 
upon its true baſis, the ſovereignty 
of the nation; to aſcertain its limits, 
by placing them in the national re- 
preſentation, was what you ought to 
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have done, and you think that you 
have done it. 
Bur in organizing theſe two pow- 


ers, the ſtrength and the ſucceſs of 


the conſtitution depended upon their 
equilibrium; and you had to guard 
againſt the propenſity of your ideas. 
You ought to have ſeen that in the 
general opinion, the nt of kings 
is on the decline, and that the. rights 
of the people are on the encreaſe : 
thus, by weakening beyond meaſure 
that which naturally tends to annihi- 
lation, and by ſtrengthening beyond 
all proportion that which naturally 


tends to increaſe, you arrive by 


force at this melancholy reſult, a 
king without authority, and a people 
abithcut reſtraint. 

By abandoning yourſelves to the 
wanderings of opinion, you have fa- 
voured the influence of the multi- 
tude, and infinitely multiplied po- 
pular elections. Did you not forget 


that elections inceſſantly renewed, 


and the tranſient duration of power, 
are a ſource of relaxation in politi- 
cal juriſdictions? Did you not for- 
get that the ſtrength of government 
ought to be proportioned to the 
number of thoſe whom it has to pro- 


vide for, and whom it ought to pro- 
tect? 


+ You have preſerved the name of 
king, althop 
it is not only no longer uſeful, but 


— 


* in your conſtitution 
even dangerous. You have reduced 
his influence ta that point which 
corruption may uſurp; you have in 
fact invited him to combat a conſti- 
tacion which inceſſantly ſhews him 
what he is not, and what he may 
be. | | | 

This, gentlemen, is a vice inhe- 
rent in your conſtitution; a vice 
which will deſtroy it, if you and 
your ſucceſſors do not haſten to ex- 
tir pate it. 


do you ſuffer to exiſt in your bo- 
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I will not point out to you af 
the faults which may be aſcribed tg 
circumſtances; of thoſe you are 
yourſelves aware: but why will you 
ſuffer the evil to exiſt which itis in 
your power to deſtroy ? Why, after 
having proclaimed the dogma of li 
berty in religious opinions, will you 
ſuffer the clergy to be overwhelmed 
with perſecutions and outrages, be. 
cauſe they do not obey your reli- 
gious opinions ? 

Why, after having conſecrated 
the principles of individual libery, 


ſoms an inquiſition, which ſerves 2 
a model and a pretext to all thoſe 
inferior inquiſitions which a faQtiou 
uneaſineſs has generated in every 
part of the empire ? 
Why do not you ſhudder at the 
audacity and the ſucceſs of thoſe 
writers who profane the name of 
patriots? More powerful than your 
decrees, they daily pull down what 
you eret, You are defirous of 
monarchical government, and they 
endeavour to render it odious: You 
are defirous that the people ſhould 
enjoy liberty, and they wiſh to make 
them the moſt ferocious of tyrants: 
You are deſirous of reforming de 
manners, and they command tit 
triumph of vice, the 1mpanity 0 
crimes. 
I will not mention to you, ges- 
tlemen, your operations of financ; 
God forbid that I ſhould ener 
your uneaſineſs, or diminiſh you 
hopes upon that ſubje&. The pate 
lic fortune is yet entire in Jet 
hands; but recollect, that where? 
government is neither powerful nt 
reſpected, there can be neither tw 
credit, nor an aſcertaing receipt a 
expenditure. 
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er of the clubs? You have de- 
ſtroyed all the corpora:ions, and the 
| moſt coloſſal and moſt formidable of 
aggregations is raiſing itſelf upon 
your heads, to the deſtruction of all 
other powers. France at preſent 
contains two kinds of people exceed- 
ingly unlike. That conſiſting of the 
virtuous and of the moderate ſpirits, 
is ſcattered, filent, and alarmed ; 
- whilft men of violent diſpoſitions, of 
which the other conſiſts, crowd toge- 
ther, electrify each other, and form 
thoſe terrific volcanos which vomit 
forth ſuch quantities of inflamed 
lava, 

You have made a declaration of 
rights, and that imperfe& declara- 
tion has ſpread throughout the em- 
pire of France numerous ſeeds of 
anarchy and diſorder. | 

Conſtantly hefitating between the 
principles which a falſe modefty pre- 
vents you from modifying, and cir- 
cumſtances which extort exceptions 
from you, you conſtantly do too lit- 
tle for the public good, and too much 
according to your doctrine. You 
are frequently both inconſequent 
and impolitic, at the time when you 
endeavour to be neither. Thus, by 
perpetuating the ſlavery of the ne- 


zer you have not the leſs, by your 


eciſion reſpecting the mulattoes, 
given an alarm to commerce, and 
expoſed your colonies. 

Be aſſured, gentlemen, that none 
of theſe obſervations eſcape the 
friends of liberty: they derland 


back from your hands the depoſit of 


the public opinion, of the public rea- 

a, of which you are but the or- 
Sans, and which no longer poſſeſs 
auy character. Europe conſiders 
you with aſtoniſhment; Europe, 
Which may be ſhaken to its founda- 
vas by the propagation of your 


* 8; 


principles, is vexed at their exagge- 
ration, 

The ſilence of its princes may be 
that of terror; but do not aſpire, 
gentlemen, to the fatal honour of 
rendering yourſelves dreadful by 


extravagant innovations, as dange- - 


rous for yourſelves as for your neigh- 
bours. Open once more the annals 
of the world; call to your aſſiſtance 
the wiſdom of ages, and fee how 
many empires have periſhed by 
anarchy. It is time to put an end 
to that by which we are deſolated, to 
ſtop the revenges, the ſeditions, and 
commotions, and to reſtore to us at 
length peace and confidence. 

To attain this ſalutary end, there 
is but one mode, and that is by re- 


viſing your decrees, by uniting and 


ſtrengthening the powers weakened 


by diſperſion, by entruſting to the 


king all the force neceſſary to main- 
tain the power of the laws, and by 


2 watehing over the li- 


rty of the primary aſſemblies, 
from which factions have driven all 
wiſe and virtuous citizens. 

Do not imagine, gentlemen, that 
the re-eſtabliſhment of the execu- 
tive power can be the work of your 
ſucceſſors ; no, they will take their 
ſeats with leſs power. than you poſ- 
ſeſs : they will have to acquire that 
popular opinion of which you have 
diſpoſed ; you only are able to cre- 
ate anew what you have deftroyed, 
or ſuffered to be deſtroyed. . 


You have laid the foundation of 


the liberty of every reaſonable con- 


ſtitution, by ſecuring to the people 


the right of making their laws, and 
determining their taxes. Anarchy 
will even ſwallow up theſe impor- 
tant rights, if you do not place them 
under the protection of an active 
and vigorous government; and deſ- 
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potiſm awaits us, if you continue to 
reject the tutelary protection of roy- 
al authority, | 

I have collected my ſtrength, 
gentlemen, to ſpeak to you the au— 
ſtere language of truth. Forgive, 
in favour of my zeal and love for 
my country, what may appear too 
free in my remonſtrances, and be- 
lieve my ardent wiſhes for your 
glory, as much as my profound re- 
ſpect. | | 
G. T. RaynaL. 


„ 4 : 
Lc” „ — —_ — * 


Letter from Mr. John Harriott, of 


Rochford, in Eſſex, to Mr, More, 


Secretary of the Society for the En- 


couragement of Arts, Wc. deſerib- 
ing the Effects of the high Tide, 
February 2, 1791, on Land which 
be had incloſed from the Sea. 


. Rochford, Feb. 24. 
HE kindneſs and friendſhip 

f expreſſed in your letter claim 
my warmeſt acknowledgments; and, 
as you requeſt to be informed of the 
real ſtate of my misfortunes, I will 
endeavour to place it in as clear a 
point of view as poſſible; for, having 
nothing to reproach myſelf with, in 
regard to ſuch accumulated misfor- 
tunes as I have experienced in fo 
ſhort a time (accidents which hu- 
man ſagacity could neither foreſee 
nor prevent), I have no reaſon to 


be aſhamed at being unfortunate : 


on the contrary, ] feel a ſecret ſatis- 
faction in having endeavoured to do 
my duty as a man whoſe views are 
not wholly confined to this ſpot, 
and bow my head without repining 
to the diſpcſ:! of P oviderce.. 

It was no longer than the 17th of 


March, 1790, that I had the heavy 


mis fortune to ha ve my houſe, barn, 
and out- offices, all burut down, with 


; 
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repair them, and ſecure the iſland 


difficulty ſaving our lives. Mylg 
from this (above my inſurance) 
v as great to a man who never cou 


boaſt of affluence; yet 1 logke ff 


torward wita a pleaſing confidence; 
my iſland (ſo lately embanked fron 
the ſea) was beginning to repay 
me moſt bountifully: it cleared n 
zool. the laſt year, with a promiſing 
appearance of greater things { 
years to come. I had rebuilt ny 
houſe, &c. and got my family toge. 
ther again. 

In this fituation of my affairs, the 
2d of this month produced a tide q 
our coaſt higher by a foot than i 
remembered by the oldeſt man liv. 
ing. My iſland fell a victim tot 
ravages: above one-fourth part e 
the wall or bank had ſettled (o. 
account of its being al new eat) 
near a foot more than the reſt: ti 
was intended to have been raiſed 18 
inches laſt ſummer, had not my lol 
from the fire, and the conſequent at 
tention to rebuilding, obliged me to 
defer it, which occaſioned the los 
of my iſland; for, flowing ſeven or 
eight inches deep over 150 rod in 
length of walling, it flooded tie 
whole iſland. Attending to the fil 
of the tide, I found my iſland {tt 
full of water, too fatal a proof of tix 
ſtrength of my walls, though it ſats 
fied me there was no breach. by 
extraordinary exertions, I drained 
the water four feet below the ſuriac 
of the land in a few days: | then tad 
the walls ſurveyed, and an eſtimate 
made of what it would requue ! 


from a ſimilar accident. Th 
amounted to 3ool,; 1 had it 1% 
and could not think of borrows 
without a greater certainty of pi 
ment than I could pretend to; fl 
if my iſland ſhould becgme 3 (0148 
loſs, I knew I had not fuffcien be 
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ade to pay what I owed already. I 
therefore did not think myſelf at 
liberty to lay out money that be- 
longed to others without their con- 
ſent, though to ſave the miſerable 
wreck of my own fortune; and, as 
there was a neceſſity of coming to a 
ſpeedy determination, I reſolved on 
ſending to every one I owed a ſum 
of money exceeding 20 l. requeſting 
their meeting each other on Wed- 
neſday, the 9th ; informing them the 
reaſon, and that I would then lay 
before them a full ſtate of my at- 
fairs. | 

This was the firſt time in my life 
| ditruſted my own fortitude. At- 
tempting to peak, I found myſelf 
incapable of uttering. My feelings 
overpowered me, and I was obliged 
to leave the room abruptly. I can 
only ſay, they were the feelings of 
a father (conſidering his misfortunes 
as affecting his children) that over- 
came me. I have been in various 
engagements by ſea and land; I was 
in the ſecond earthquake off Liſbon; 
in ſeveral on the iſland of Sumatra; 
belonged to a ſhip that had the 
plague on board in Turkey; ſiup- 
wrecked off Plymouth after an ab- 


ſeace of two years; wounded and . 


rendered incapable of farther active 
ſervice in India; yet never knew the 
want of courage before. In every 
other point of view, I could en- 
counter danger and difficulties wich 
greater reſolution. 

The ſtate of my affairs was thus: 
Thad, by fire and water, within one 
year, loſt upwards of 3, oool.; but, 
if enabled to ſecure the iſland, my 
loſs would be reduced to about 
2500 0l., laying the damage to the 
land from the eſfect of the falt: water 
at the loweſt eſlimate, but it may 
Prove comiderably more: 1 owed 
Mt more than 2,500 J. and the 


remainder of my property did not 
amount to more than 1, 400 l. beſide 
my half - pay as a lieutenant. I had 
the ſatisfaction to find my conduct 
approved. My creditors, inſtead of 
diſtreſſing, ſoothed me, and volun- 
tarily propoſed, and agreed to accept, 
ten ſhillings 11 the pound. 

Such, Sir, is the diſtracted ſitua- 
tion of my affairs; and I do not 
wonder at there being various re- 
ports concerning it, though I am no 
ways apprehentive of there being 
any to the prejudice of my charac- 
ter; for in that, poor as | am, and 
unfortunate as I have been, I fear 
not the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny. 

. I remain, 
r 
Your very humble ſervant, 
Joan HARRIO Tr. 


* — 


Directions of the Lancaſhire Humane 
Society for the Recovery of Perſons 
apparently dead by Drowning, and 
other Species of Suffocation, 


Drowning. 


. V N the body is taken 
out of the water, ſtrip and 


wrap it cloſely in a coat, blanket, or 
other warm covering: and convey it 
gently to the neareſt commodious 
houſe, with the face upwards, and 
the head a little raiſed. 

II. Lay it on a bed or mattreſs 
which has been heated by a warm- 
ing- pan, in a chamber containing a 
fire: or, during ſummer, in the ſun- 
ſhine. Dry the body completely 
with warm cloths, and afterwards 
rub it diligently, but gently, with 
hot flannels on the /-/? ſide, near the 
heart. Apply to the hands and 
feet cloths wrung out of hot water; 
and heated bricks; or bottles or 


* (3.4 bladders 
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bladders half filled with hot water ; 
or bags of hat grains or ſand, to the 
ſtomach and arm-pits. Let a heal- 
thy perſon, of the ſame ſex with the 
ſufferer, lie down unclothed, on the 
right ſide of the body; and be em- 
ployed in rubbing, and aiding other 
neceſlary operations. | 

If a tub of warm water be in 
readineſs, let the body be placed in 
I, up to the neck, and continued in 
it half an hour. The water ſhould 


not be hotter than can be comfort- 


ably borne by the aſſiſtants ; and the 
heat of all the applications before 
directed ſhould be moderate. 

When the body 1s taken out of 
the tub of water, it muſt be wiped 
dry; laid upon the bed; and treat- 
ed according to the rules already 
given. 

III. During the foregoing ope- 
rations, put the pipe of a pair of 
bellows into one of the noſtrils, the 
other noſtril and the mouth being 
cloſed by an aſſiſtant; and blow 
gently, till the breaſt be a little raiſ- 
ed. Let the mouth and noſtril then 
be left free, and an eaſy preſſure 
made upon the breaſt. Repeat 


this imitation of natural breathing - 
till ſigns of returning life appear, 


when it is to be 
tinued. | 
N. B. If no bellows be at hand, 
let an aſſiſtant blow into the noſtrils 
of the drowned perſon with his 
breath, through a guill, reed, or any 
other ſmall pipe. 5 
IV. When breathing begins to 
be renewed, let a feather dipt in 
ſpirit of hartſhorn or ſharp muſtard, 
be occaſionally introduced into the 
noſtrils. Pepper or ſnuff alſo may 
be blown into them. A glyſter 
fhould now be given without delay, 
compoſed of equal parts of wine and 
hot water, with a ſmall table ſpoon- 


radually diſcon- 


ger, or other ſpice. 


ful of flour of muſtard, or a te; 
ſpoonful of powdered pepper, gin. 
5 a Rum, brandy, 

or gin, mixed with fix times Its 
quantity of hot water, with the ad. 
dition of muſtard, &c. may be uſed 
inſtead of wine, 1 

V. As ſoon as the patient can 
ſwallow, adminiſter to him, b 
ſpoonfuls, hot wine, or ſpirits mix. 
ed with water. | 

VI. When life is completely re. 
ſtored, the ſufferer ſhould remain x 
reſt in a warm bed; be ſupplied 
moderately with wine-whey, a e-poſ. 
ſet, or other nouriſhing drinks; and 
gentle ſweating ſhould be encou- 
raged. ns | 


Hanging. 

I. Tf a medical aſſiſtant be pre. 
ſent, let him take a few ounces of 
blood from the jugular veins; or 
apply a cupping glaſs to the 
neck. | ; 

IT. The other methods of treat- 
ment are to be the ſame as recom- 


mended for the recovery of drowned 
perſons. 


Suffecation by Noxious Vapours, er 

1 Lightning. 

Sprinkle the face and the whole bo- 
dy with cold water, if the heat of the 
ſufferer be above or equal to that of 
a living perſon. But if the body 
feel cold, apply warmth gradually; 
and uſe the means directed under 
the head of drowning, A ſmall 
2 of blood may alſo be taken 
from the jugular veins. 


Froft, 
Take the body to the neareſt room 
with a fire-place, but not near tie 
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E fre, Rub it with ſnow or cold wa- 
ter. Attempt warmth and breathing 
by flow degrees, and the way di- 
rected for the recovery of drowned 
perſons. 
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finement under Bed-Clothes, &c. 


air into the mouth, through a quill, 
or any ſmall tube, till the breaſt be a 
little raiſed ; then gently pzefs the 
cheſt; and repeat this proceſs till 
natural breathing begins. Gently 
rub the body with warm flannels; 
and foment the legs and feet with 
water of a moderate degree of 
heat. 

II. When a child has been ſmo- 
thered under the bed - clothes, if the 
body be too hot, as is commonly the 
caſe, expoſe it for a ſhort time to a 
ſtream of freſh air, and ſprinkle a 
little cold water on the face and 
breaſt; then fill the lungs, and fol- 
low the other directions above de- 
livered. | 

No other means but thoſe here 
recommended are ever to be em- 
ployed; except by the authority of 
ſome judicious phyſician, or of one 

of the medical aſſiſtants of the So- 
ciety. 

N. B. In all the above caſes, im- 
diately diſpatch a meſſenger for 
medical aſſiſtance: ſend, alſo, ano- 
ther meſſenger to the neareſt houſe, 
where warm water, grains, or other 
things of the ſame nature may be 
procured; with a good fire, and a 
warm bed for the reception of the 
unfortunate perſon. 


| EI 
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Smothering in Cbild-Birib, by Con- | 


J. In ſtill-born children, blow 


South Wales. Laid before the 
Houſe of Commons, 


Extracts of a Letter from Go- 
vernor Phillip to the Right 
Honourable Lord Sydney; 


dated Sydney Cove, 12th 
Feb. 1790. 


THEN the Supply left Nor- 
folk Iſland, the people were 
all very healthy, and they had ve- 


getables in the greateſt abundance; 


they get fiſh when the weather per- 
mits the boat to go without the 
reef, and, at times, in ſuch quanti- 
ties, that fiſh is ſerved to the people 
in lieu of ſalt proviſions. They 
make their lines from the flax plant, 
but unfortunately we have not any 
perſon who underſtands how to dreſs 
It. 

Half a pod of cotton being found 
on the iſland, ſuppoſed to be brought 
there by a bird, and a cocoa nut, 
which was perfectly ſound, and ap- 
peared to have been but a ſhort 
time in the water, being thrown 
upon the beach, have given ſome 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that both theſe ar- 
ticles will be found in ſome iſland 
at no great diſtance. 

Lord Howe Ifland has been ex- 
amined, but no freſh water, or good 
anchorage, being fond, it can be of 
no other advantage to this ſettle- 
ment, than occaſionally ſupplying a 
few turtle. 

I had the honour of informing 
your lordſhip, that a ſettlement was 
intended to be made at a place 1 
named Roſe Hill. At the head of 
this harbour there 1s a creek, which 
at half flood has water for large 
boats to go three miles up; and one 
mile higher the water is freſh, and 
the ſoil good, A very induſtrious 


man, 


89 


go * 


man, whom [ brought from England, 
is employed there at preſent, and 
has under his direction one hundred 
convicts, who are employed in clear- 
ing and cultivating the ground. A 
barn, granary, and other neceſſary 
buildings, are erected, and twenty - 
feven acres in corn promiſe a good 
crop. The ſoil is good, and the 
country, for twenty miles to the weſt- 
ward, which is as far as ] have exa- 
mined, lays well for cultivation; but 
even there, the labour of clearing 
the ground is very great; and I have 


ſeen none that can be cultivated 
without cutting down the timber, 


except ſome few particular ſpots, 
which, from their ſituation, (laying 
at a diffance from either of the har- 
bours) can be of no advantage to 
us at preſent; and I preſume the 
meadows mentioned in Captain 
Cook's Voyage, were ſeen from the 
high grounds about Botany Bay, 


and from whence they. appear well 


to the eye, but when examined, are 
found to be marſhes, the draining of 
which would be a work of time, and 


not to be attempred by the firſt ſet- 


tlers. 
The captain's guard, which until 
lately did duty at Roſe Hill, is now 


reduced to a lieutenant and twelve 


privates, and intended merely as a 
guard to the ſtare which contains 
the proviſions, and which 1s in the 
redoubt, for I am now ſenſible there 
is nothing to be apprehended from 
the natives; and the little attention 
which had been deſired of the offi- 
cers, more than what was imme- 
diately garriſon duty, when at Roſe 
Hill, is now no longer required. 

At Sydney Cove, all the officers 
are jn good huts, and the men in 
barracks; and, although many un- 
foreſeen difliculties have been met 
with, I believe there is not an indivi- 
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dual, from the governor to the 
private ſoldier, whoſe fituation i; 


not more eligible at this time than 


he had any reaſon to expect it could 
be in the courſe of the three years 
ſtation. And it is the ſame with the 
convicts; and thoſe who have been 
any ways induſtrious, have vegeta- 
bles in plenty. The buildings now 
carrying on are of brick and flone, 
to conſiſt of only three rooms, but 
having a good foundation, has been 
enlarged, contains ſix rooms, and is 
ſo well built, that IJ preſume it will 
ſtand for a great number of years, 
The ſtores have been lately over. 
run with rats, and they are equally 
numerous in the gardens, where the; 
do conſiderable damage; and as th: 
loſs1n the ſtores could only be known 
by removing all the proviſions, that 
was ordered to be done, and many 


The houſe intended for myſelf was 


_ caſks of flour and rice were found 


to be damaged or totally deſtroyed, 
'Fhe loſs in thoſe two articles by the 
rats, ſince landing, has been more 
than twelve thaufand weight. 
Vegetables and proviſions har: 
ing been frequently ſtolen in the 
night from convifs and others, 
twelve convicts were choſen as 4 
night watch; and they have actual 
anſwered the end propoſed, no rob- 


bery having been committed for ſe- 


veral months, and the convicts in 
general have lately behaved better 
than I ever expected. Only tuo 
conv icts have ſuffered death in the 
laſt year. Four were executed the 
firit year. | 

As near two years have now pal: 
ſed ſince we firſt landed in this coun- 
try, ſome judgment may be fo mec 
of the climate; and I believe a tint! 
or more healthy climate is not de 
be found in any part of the worde. 
Of one thouſand and thirty peop © 
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who were landed, many of whom 
were worn out by old age, the 
ſcurvy, and various diſorde s, only 
ſeventy-two have died 1n one-and- 
twenty months; and by the ſur- 
geon's returns, 1t Appears that twen- 
ty-ſix of thoſe died from diſorders 
of long ſtanding, and which it 1s 
more than probable would have car- 
ried them off much ſooner in Eng- 
land. Fifty-nine children have been 
porn in the above time. 

In December the corn at Roſe 
Hill was got-in: the corn was ex- 
ceeding good ; about two hundred 
buſhels of wheat, and fixty of bar- 
ley, with a ſmall quantity of flax, 
Indian corn, and oats, all which is 
preſerved for ſeed. Here 1 beg 
leave to obſerve to your lordſhip, 
that if ſettlers are ſent out, and the 
convicts divided amongſt tnhem, this 
ſettlement will very ſhortly main- 
tain itſelf ; but: without which, this 
country cannot be cultivated to any 
advantage. At preſent | have only 
one perſon (who has about an hun- 
dred convicts under his direction) 
who is employed in cultivating the 
ground for the public benefit, and 
he has returned the quantity of corn 
above-mentioned. into the public 
ſtore; the officers have not raiſed 
ſufficient to ſupport the little ſtock 
they have. Soine ground I have 
had in cultivation will return about 
forty buſhels of wheat into ſtore ; 
ſo that the produce of the labour of 
the convicts employed in cultiva- 
tion has been very ſhort of waat 
might have been expected, and 
which J take the liberty of point- 
ing oat to your lordihip in this 
Place, to thew, as fully as pollible, 
te ſtate of this colony, and the ne- 
ceſſity of the convicts being em- 
ployed by thoſe who have an inte- 
reſt in their labour. The giving 
£23925 to the officers has been hi- 
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therto neceſſary, but it is attended 
with many 1nconveniences, for 
which the advantages ariſing to the 
officers do not make amends. It 
will not, therefore, be continued af- 
ter this detachment is relieved, un- 
leſs particularly directed. The num- 
bers employed in cultivation will of 
courie be increaſed, as the neceſſary 
buildings are finiſhed, but which 
will be a work of time; for the 
numbers in this ſettlement who do 
nothing towards their own ſup- 
port, exceed thoſe employed for the 
public. | 
in November, the-Supply ſailed 
for Noriolk [fland with ſome con- 
victs, and returned atter being ab- 


ſent tix weeks,—A!l the people in 


that iſland were well, and their 
crops, after all they had ſuffered 
from rats, birds, and a worm which 
had done them conſiderable damage, 
ſo good, that they had grain fuk. 
cient for {ix montins bread for every 
one upon the 1tland, reſerving ſut- 
ficient for their next year's crops. 
Early in January, 1790, the Sup- 
ply again ſailed for Norfolk Iſland, 
with more convicts; and- in her 
paſlage lefr a ſmall party on Lord 
Howe Iſland, to turn turtle; but in 
fifteen days only three were taken; 
ſo that no great advantages will ac- 
crue at prcient from thence. The 


iſland nas freih water, but no good 


aucno ing ground. 

Since the deaths mentioned in a 
former part of this letter, one wo- 
man has ſuffered ſor a robbery, hve 
children have died, and twenty- 
eight children have been born; 
making in all ſeventy-ſeven deatn:, 
and eighty-ſeven birchs. 


Extract of a Letter from Go- 
vernor Phillip to the Right 
Honourable Lord Sydney; 

dated 
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92 
dated Sydney Cove, 13th 
Feb. 1790. 


In order to get a knowledge of 
the country round this ſettlement, 
frequent excurſions have been made 
fince the ſhips ſailed, in November 
1788; ſoon after which I went to 


Botany Bay, and the five days ſpent 
| In that harbour confirmed me in the 


opinion I had firſt formed of it 
that it afforded no eligible ſituation 
for fixing the ſettlement, and was a 
bad harbour, not affording good ſe- 
curity for ſhips againſt the eaſterly 
winds, which frequently blow very 
hard in the winter, and which has 
been farther proved by Captain 
Hunter, and the firſt lieutenant of 
the Sirius, when there to ſurvey the 
bay. | 
After having been ſeveral times 
with the boats to Broken Bay, in 
order to examine the different 
branches in that harbour, a river 
was found ; but the want of provi- 
fions obliged us to return without 
being able to trace 1t to its ſource, 
which has ſince been done; and in 
the ſixteen days we were then out, 
all thoſe branches which had any 
depth of water were traced as far 
as the boats could proceed. 

The breadth of this river (named 
the Hawkeſbury) is from 300 to 
800 feet; and it appears, from the 
ſoundings we had, to be navigable 
for the largeſt merchant ſhips to 
the foot of Richmond Hill; but as 
the water near the head of the ri- 
ver ſometimes riſes, after very 
heavy rains, thirty feet above its 
common level, it would not be ſafe 
for ſhips to go ſo far up; but fifteen 
or twenty miles below Richmond 
Hill, they would lay in freſh water, 
and perfectly ſafe, I ſpeak of Rich- 
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mond Hill as being the head of the 
river, it there growing very ſha]. 


low, and dividing into two branches, 


The mg rocky country which 
forms Broken Bay is loſt as yoy 
proceed up the Hawkeſbury, and 


the banks of the river are there co. 


vered with timber, the ſoil a rich 
light mould ; and, judging from the 
little we ſaw of the country, I ſhould 
ſuppoſe it good land to a very con- 
ſiderable extent; the other branches 
of freſh water are ſhoal, but proba. 
bly run many miles farther into the 
country than we could trace them 
with our boats. On theſe rivers 
we ſaw great numbers of wild 
ducks, and ſome black ſwans; and 
on the banks of the Hawkeſbury, 
ſeveral decoys made by the natives 
to catch the quail. 

Richmond Hill (near the foot of 
which a fall of water prevented our 
proceeding farther with the boats) 
is the ſouthern extremity of a range 
of hills, which, running to the hos 
ward, moſt probably join the moun- 
tains which lay nearly parallel to the 
coaſt, from fifty to ſixty miles in- 
land. The foil of Richmond Hill 
15 good, and it lies well for cultiva- 
tion. Our proſpe& from the hill 
was very extenſive to the ſouthward 
and eaſtward; the country appear- 
ing, from the height at which ve 
were, to be a level covered with 
timber: there is a flat of ſix or ſe- 
ven miles between Richmond Hill 
and a break in the mountains, which 
ſeparates Lanſdownand Carmarthen 
Hills; and in this flat, I ſuppoſe, the 
Hawkeſbury continues its coune, 
but which could not be ſeen for the 
timber, that, with very few excep- 
tions, covers the country wherever 
the ſoil is good. 

The great advantages of ſo noble 
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1 river, when a ſettlement can be 
made on its banks, will be obvious 
to your Lordſhip. | 

The ſettlement made at Port 
Jackſon, near the head of the har- 
bour (Roſe Hill) very fully anſwers 
my expectations; the ſoil is ex- 
ceeding good, lies well for cultiva- 
tion, and is well watered. Six miles 
to the ſouthward, there is a ſmall 
freſh-water river; and 20 miles to 
the weſtward, there is a more con- 
ſiderable river, the ſource of which 
I ſuppoſe to be at the foot of the 
mountains. The banks of this ri- 
ver, which moſt probably empties 
itſelf into the Hawkeſbury, are 
high; the ſoil a good light mould, 
and covered with trees; the wood 
of ſome of theſe trees is very light; 
they are about the ſize of large wal- 
nut trees, which they reſemble; 
they ſhed their leaves, and bear a 
ſmall fruit which 1s ſaid to be very 
wholeſome. This river likewiſe 
frequently riſes thirty feet above its 
common level; it is, as far as I have 
ſeen it, from 300 to 400 feet in 
breadth. I named it the Nepean, 
and its ſource will be traced in the 
courſe of the winter; and from its 
banks I hope to reach the moun- 
tains, which has been attempted by 
a party who croſſed the river, but 
after the firſt day's journey, they 
met with ſuch a conſtant ſucceſſion 
of deep ravines, the ſides of which 
were frequently inacceſſible, that 
they returned, not having been able 
to proceed above fiftzen miles in 
hve days; when they turned back, 


they ſuppoſed themſelves to be 12. 


miles from the foot of the moun- 
tains, 

As the land for ſeveral miles to the 
ſouthward, and twenty miles to the 
weſtward of Roſe Hill, that is, to 
the banks of the Nepean, is as fine 


land for tillage as moſt in England, 
(ſome few particular ſpots except- 
ed, the ſoil of which 1s poor, but 
bears a very ſmall proportion to the 


good land) I propoſe that tract of 


land for thoſe ſettlers which may be 
ſent out; and though they will be 
placed at ſome diſtance from each 
other, for the conveniency of water, 
(from one to three or four miles) 
they will have nothing to appre- 
hend from the natives, who avoid 
thoſe parts we moſt frequent, and 
always retire at the ſight of Wo or 
three people who are armed. | 
As the labour of clearing the 
ground of timber will be great, [ 
think each ſettler ſhould not have 
leſs than twenty men on his farm, 
which I ſuppoſe to be from five 
hundred to one thouſand acres: it 
will be neceſſary to give that num- 
ber of convicts to thoſe ſettlers who 
come out, and to ſupport them for 
two years from the public ſtores; 
in that time, if they are any ways in- 
duftrious, they will be in a ſituæion 
to ſupport themſelves, and I do not 
think they would be able to do it 
in leſs time. At the expiration of 
the two vears, they may return half 
the convicts they have been allowed, 
and would want no farther aſſiſtance 
from government. 
It may be neceſſary to grant 
lands to officers and ſoldiers, who 
becoming ſettlers, will of courſe be 
entitled to every indulgence; but few 
of the officers now here have reaped 
any great advantage from being 
allowed convicts; and it is attended 
with unavoidable inconveniences, 


from thoſe convicts being left ſo 


much to themſelves, and trom their 
mixing with the ſoldiers. It may be 
found more to the advantage of the 
crown and the officer likewiſe, if 
officers on duty in this ſettlement 
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four months flour only 


iſlands would have anſwere 
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were allowed a certain quantity of 
grain to ſupport their live ſtock, 
until they have a market to go to, 
and I make no doubt, but that in 
the third year from the time ſettlers 
arrive, there will be a market well 
ſupplied with grain, poultry, hogs, 
and goats, of all which there has 
been a great creaſe, but killed, 
from wanting corn to ſupport them; 
and the natives ſo frequently ſetting 
fire to the country, which they do 
to catch the opoſium, flying ſquir- 
rel, an other animals, has prevented 
ſwine from being tarned out, as was 
intended. | 

If this plan, of diftributing 
amongſt the tettlers thoſe convicts 
who are not immediately neceſſary 
for carrying on the public works, 
is approved of, and which I propoſe, 
as appearing to me the molt likely 
to render this ſettlement indepen- 
dent for the neceſſaries of life, in the 
ſhorteit time poſuble, there are many 
regulations which will of courſe take 
place. 

Extracts of a Letter from Go- 
vernor Phillip to Lord Syd- 
ney; dated Government 
Houſe, Sydney Cove, April 
17, 1790. | 

The quantity of flour brought 


from the Cape of Good Hope by the 


Sirius, was leſs than expected — 

"A the ſet- 
tlement, and a year's proviſions for 
the ſhip's company; and it was ne- 
ceſſary to give the ſhip a very con- 


ſiderable repair before ſhe could be 


ſent to ſea again, which was not 


completed before the middle of Ja- 


nuary, when J had reaſon to expect 
ſhips from England in the courſe of 
a few weeks. 'The ſending to the 

I as far 
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as procuring live ſtock to breed 
from, but which was not immediate. 
ly wanted; and what the Sirius 
could have brought for the con- 
ſumption of ſuch a number of pes. 
ple, would have, been but a very 
ſmall relief. Howe Iſland had 
been tried ſeveral times, and only a 
very few turtle procured. 

The goodneſs of the ſoil on Nor. 
folk Iſland, and the induſtry of thoſe 
employed there, rendered that iſland 
a reſource, and the only one that of. 
fered, when, from the time which had 


paſſed fince my letters might be ſup- 


poſed to have been received in Eng. 
land, there was reaſon to ſuppoſe 
ſome accident had happened to the 
ſtore ſhips ſent out. 

I therefore ordered two companies 
of marines to be ready to embark 
with a number of convicts, by the 
5th of March, if no ſhip arrived be- 
fore that time; and a proportion of 
what proviſions and ſtores remain- 
ed in this ſettlement being put on 
board the Sirius and Supply, ſixty- 
{ve othcers and men, with five 
women and children from the de- 
tachment and civil department, one 
hundred and ſixteen male and ſixty- 
ſeven female convicts, with twenty- 
ſeven chi'dren, embarked and failed 


the 6th of March. 


The advantage I expected by 


ſending away tuch a number of 


people, was from the little garden 
ground they would leave, and which 
would aſſiſt thoſe who remained, and 
the fiſh which might be caught in the 
winter would go the farther ; at the 
ſame time, thoſe ſent to Norfolk 
Iſland would *have reſources in ihe 
great abundance of vegetables raiſed 
there, and in fiſh ard birds, whici 
this ſettlement could not afford them; 
and it was my intention to have 


ſent more convicts to that . 
5 
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e there had not been this neceſ- 
ke proviſions ſent, with what 
was on the iſland, and the wheat and 
Indian corn raiſed there, more than 
would be neceſſary for ſeed, was 
calculated to laſt full as long as the 
proviſions in this place; and at 
Norfolk Ifland, from the richneſs 
of the ſoil, a man may ſupport him- 
ſelf, with little aſſiſtance from the 
fore, after the timber is cleared 
away. | | 

As I wiſhed to ſend an officer to 
England who could give ſuch infor- 
mation as cannot be conveyed by 
ſetters, and the detachment was now 
divided, I replaced the officer who 
was ſuperintendant and command- 
ant at Norfolk Iſland, by Major 
Rofs; the officer I have recalled 
having been two years on the iſland, 
i; very capable of pointing out the 
advantages which may be expected 
from it, and I think it promiſes to 
anſwer very fully the end propoſed 
by making the ſettlement; 1t will be 
a place of ſecurity for the convicts, 
where they will ſoon ſupport them- 
ſelves, and where they may be ad- 
vantageouſly employed in cultivat- 
ing the flax plant. 


Extracts from Inſtructions 
given by Governor Phillip 
to the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, during his Command 

at Norfolk Ifland ; dated 
2d March, 1790. 


You will cauſe the convicts to be 
employed in the cultivation of the 
land, in ſuch manner as ſhall ap- 
Pear to you the beſt calculated to 
render that ſettlement independent, 
as far as reſpects the neceffaries of 
fe, paying ſuch attention to the 
cultivation of the flax plant as Your 


ſituation will admit of, and which 
is to be the principal object, when 
the neceſſaries of life are ſecured to 
the ſettlers. 

As from the great increaſe of 
corn and other vegetable food 


which may be expected from a com- 


mon induſtry, and in ſo fertile a ſoil, 
after a certain quantity of ground is 
cleared and in cultivation, as well 
as from the natural increaſe of 
ſwine and other animals, it cannot 
be expedient that all the convicts 
ſhould be employed in attending 
only to the object of proviſions, you 
are to cauſe the greateſt poſſible 
number of theſe people to be em- 
ployed in cultivating and dreſſing 
the flax plant, as a means of acqui- 
ring cloathing for themſelves and 
other perſons, who may become ſet- 
tlers, as well as for a variety of mari- 
time purpoſes, and for which its 
ſuperior excellence renders it a de- 
ſirable object in Europe. 

You will, at every opportunity, 
tranſmit to me all ſuch remarks or 
obſervations as you may make re- 
ſpecting the nature of the ſoil on the 
iſland, and point out ſuch means as 
may appear to you the moſt likely 
to anſwer the views of government 
in the cultivation of the flax plant, 
and in rendering that iſland indepen- 
dent for the neceſſaries of life, and 
for tie order and government of the 
ſettlers thereon, that ſuch informa- 
tion may from me be tranſmitted to 
his majeſty's miniſters. 


Deſcripiicn of Norfulk Iland. 
Norfolk Iſland is ſituated in the 


latitude 29 oc, and in the longi- 
tude of 168? oo' eaſt: its form is 
nearly an oblong, and contains fiom 
twelvs to fourteen thouſand acres. 


The 
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The face of the country is hilly, 
and ſome of the valltes are tolerably 


large for the ſize of the iſland ; many 


of the hills are very ſteep, and ſome 
few ſo very perpendicular, that they 
cannot be cultivated; but where 
ſuch ſituations are, they will do 
very well for fuel; on the tops of 
the hills are ſome extenſive flats. 
ount Pitt is the only remark- 
able high hill in the iſland, and is 
about one hundred and fifty fathoms 
high. The clifts which ſurround 
the iſland are about forty fathoms 
bigh, and perpendicular; the baſis 
of the iſland is a hard firm clay. 
The whole iſland: is covered with a 


thick wood, choaked up with under- 


wood. 

The iſland is well ſupplied with 
many ſtreams of very fine water; 
many, of which are ſufficiently large 
to turn any number of mills. "Theſe 
ſprings are full of very large eels. 
From the coaſt to the ſummit of 
Mount Pitt, 1s a continuation of the 
richeſt and deepeſt ſoil in the world, 
which varies from a rich black 
mould to a fat red earth; we have 
dug down forty feet, and found the 


Auame foil; the air is very whole- 


ſome, and the climate may be called 
a very healthy one: there has been 
no ſickneſs ſince I firſt landed on the 
Mand, _, 

There are five kinds of trees on 
the iſland, which are good timber, 
viz. the pine, live oak, a yellow 
wood, a hard black wood, and a 
wood not unlike the Enpliſh beech. 
The pine trees are of a great ſize, 
many cf which are from 180 to 220 
feet in height, and from ſix to nine 
feet in diameter. Thoſe 
which are from 100 to 180 feet in 
height, are in general ſound ; from 
the root to the lower branches, 
there is from 80 to go feet of ſound 


trees 


timber, the reſt is too hard and krot. 
ty for uſe; it ſometimes happen, 
that after cutting off twenty feet 


from the butt, it becomes rotten or 


ſhakey, for which reaſon no depen. 
dance can be put in it for large mafz 
or yards. The timber of the. pine 
is very uſeful in building, and is 
very plentiful along the coaſt; its 
diſperſed ſituation in the interior 
parts of the iſland, is well calculated 
for erecting ſuch buildings as may 
be neceſſary. From what I hare 
ſeen of this wood, I think it is very 
durable. Iwo boats have been 
built of it, and have anſwered the 
purpoſe fully. | 
The live oak, yellow wood, black 
wood, and beech, are all of a cloſe 
grain, and are a durable wood. 
The flax plant of New Zealand 
grows ſpontaneouſly in many parts 
of the iſland, but moſtly abounds on 
the ſea coaſt, where there is a very 
great quantity of it; the leaves cf 
which the flax is made, are, when 


full grown, fix feet long and fix 


inches wide; each plant contains 
ſeven of thoſe leaves; a ſtrong 
woody ſtalk riſes from the centre, 
which bears the flowers; it ſeeds 
annually, and the old leaves are 
forced out by young ones every 
year. Every method has been triet 
to work it, but I much fear that unil 
a native of New Zealand can be car- 
ried to Norfolk Iſland, that the me- 
thod of dreſſing that valuable com. 
modity will not be known; and 
could that be obtained, I have 10 
doubt but Norfolk Iſland would vetj 
ſoon clothe the inhabitants of New 
South Wales. : 

There are a great quantity of 


pigeons, parrots, hawks, and other 
ſmaller birds, which are now in 2 
wild ſtate. 
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| a F-rent kinds of the grub worm, 


which are, ver7 deſtructive to the 


growth of vegetables; they are moſt- 


ly troubleſome about tae ſpring. 
It is to be hoped that when more 
ground is cleared away, that this 
evil will ceaſe. 1 
There is no quadrupede on the 


iſland, except the rat, which is much 


ſmaller than the Norway rat: theſe 
vermin were very troubleſome when 
firt we landed, but at preſent there 
are but very few, 

The coaſts of the iſland abound 
with very fine fiſh, No opportuni- 
ties were ever loſt of ſending the 
boat out, which enabled us to make 
2 ſaving of two pounds of meat, 
each man, a week. 

The coaſts of the iſland are in ge- 
neral ſteep too, and, excepting at 


dydney, Anſon, Ball, and Caſcade 
Jays, they are inacceſſible, being 


ſurrounded by ſteep perpendicular 


clifts riſing from the ſea. Some 


rocks are ſcattered about cloſe to the 
ſhore, 


Sydney Bay, on the ſouth ſide of 


the iſland, is where the ſęttlement is 


made, Landing at this place en- 
tirely depends on the wind and the 
weather; I have ſeen as good land- 
ng as in the Thames, for a fortnight 
or three weeks together, and I have 


| Often ſeen it impracticable to land 


for ten or twelve days ſucceſſively ; 
but it is much oftener good landing 
than bad. 

Anſon Bay is a ſmall bay with a 
landy beach, where landing is in ge- 
neral good, with an off-ſhore wind 
and moderate weather; but as the 
interior parts of the iſland are fo 
Accu of acceſs from thence, no 

is boats have ever landed there. 

all Bay is on the ſouth-eaſt fide 


| Of the ifland; the beach is a large 


ocle ſtone; when landing is bad in 
Vol, XXXIII. . 


Sydney Bay, it is very good here, 
as it alſo is in Caſcade Bay, on the 
north fide of the iſland. 
During the winter months, viz. 
from April to Auguſt, the general 


winds are the ſouth and ſouth-weſt, 


with heavy gales at times. In the 
ſummer, the ſouth-eaſt wind blows 
almoſt conſtant. | 

The ſpring is viſible in Auguſt, 
but the native trees, and many 
plants 1n the iſland, are in a con- 
ſtant ſtate of flowering : the ſum- 
mer is warm, and ſometimes the 
droughts are very great; all the 
grain and European plants ſeeded 
in December: from February to 
Auguſt may be called the rainy 


' ſeaſon, not that I think there is any 


ſtated times for rains in theſe 


- months, as it is ſometimes very fine 


weather for a fortnight together, 
but when the rain does fall, it is in 
torrents. I do not remember above 
three claps of thunder during the 
time I was on the iſland. The 
winter is very pleaſant, and it ne- 
ver freezes. 15 


The proper time for ſowing 


wheat and barley is from May to 
Auguſt, and is got- in in December; 


that which has been ſowed has pro- 


duced twenty- five fold, and 1 think 
the increaſe may be greater. Two 
buſhels of barley, ſowed in 1789, 
produced twenty-four buſhels of a 
ſound full grain. 

The Indian corn produces well, 
and is, in my opinion, the belt grain 
to cultivate in any quantity, on ac- 
count of the little trouble attending 
its growth, and manufacturing tor 
eating. 

The Rio Janeiro ſugar-cane 
grows very well, and is thriving. 

Vines and oranges are very 
thriving ; of the former there wall 
be a great quantity in a {ew vears. 

0 ti Potatues 


4 


98 * 


Potatoes thrive remarkably well, 
and yield a very great increaſe ; I 
think two crops a year of that arti- 
cle may be got with great eaſe. 

Every kind of garden vegetable 


thrives well, and comes to great 


perfection. | 
The quantity of ground cleared, 


and in cultivation, belonging to the 
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public, was, on the 13th March, 
1790, from twenty-eight to thirty. 
two acres, and about eighteen clear. 


ed by free people and convidts for 


their gardens. | 
PRHILIT GipLey Kixc, 


London, 
January 10th, 1791. 


| 


Accounts relative to the Settlements in New South Wales; 


An Account of the Number of Convicts which have been ſhipped 
from England for New South Wales, and of the Number in- 
tended to be ſent in the Ships now under Orders for that der. 
vice: Made out purſuant to an Order of the Honourable Houſe 
of Commons, dated gth February, 17911. 


Convicts ſhipped 


Convicts intended to be ſent in the 


Treaſury Chambers, 
18th March, 1791, 


ſhips now under orders 


N? 
2, 029 
1,830 


35859 


CruarLEs Loc. 
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eh, | An Account of the Expence incurred in tranſporting Convitts 
to New South Wales, as far as the ſame can be made up. 


ny- 


ear. 
bs | Nature of the Expences. | 
1 Freight of the tranſport ſhips, with the expence of 
NC, . 3 . e 
fitting them for the ſerv ice — Weg 
Cloathing, flops, and bedding — — 
Victualling and providing for the convicts and 
the marine guard, prior to ſailing, as alſo on 
the paſſage, and for a ſtore there, viz. 
„F 
Prior to ſailling— — 4,324 1 11 
On the paſſage — 7,310 12 2 
For a ſtore at New South Wales 16, 2c5 30 
Wine, eſſence of malt, xc. — 381 18 1 
Handcuffs and irons for _— the convicts — 
Stationary for the commiſſary of ſtores and proviſions, 
and for the commanding officer of marines — 
ipped Tools, implements of huſbandry, &c. — — 
1 Marquees and camp equipage for marine officers — 
PO Portable houſe for the governor — — — 
10 Medicine, drugs, ſurgeons' inſtruments, and neceſſ. ries 
Houle deed grain — _ * 2 
Old canvas ſupplied from Portſmouth dock. yard, for 
0 tents, &c. for the convicts, until huts could be 
920 ereie!k — 5 — 
$30 Hearths, coppers, &c. for the uſe of the ſettlement 
ER Pay and diſburſements of the agent to the traniports 
859 employed on this ſervice — — — 
ö. This expenee has been incurred upon the 


firſt expedition, and is all paid, 


Charge of cloathing, victuallin , and tranſport- 
ing Female Convicts in the La 
in December 1788, viz, 


* 


Eamate of what more may be due, 
upon the ſuppoſition that the ſhip 
may have been diſcharged at Port 
Jackſon from the pay of this 


— od 5 
ot 1 Ky F-74 , 4 
Carried forward. 


K 2 


y Juliana, hired 


Paid already upon account — 4,269 18 9 


board, at the end of Auguſt laſt 2,404 3 2 


Amount. 


: . . d. 
42,271 O 4 
| 16 ; 


4-939 


28,221 12 
"T3" © 


pak. 3 
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3 Brought forward '* = FC. 89,623 
Charge of the Juſtinian, hired in Nov. 1789, ws n 
a flore-ſhip to Port Jackſon, and from thence to 
roceed to China to bring home teas for the 
aſt-India Company, viz. EL THT 


F reight for two years, the time calcu- 
lated for the performance of thoſe 5 600 to! 
| ſervices out and home  — 7,389 0 o June 
Deduct what may be expected to be 300 to 
f 5 N | Dece 


received from the company for 


freight of teas home — , — 8,000 © 0 8 
There remains the ſam of ——————— 2, 389 0 © ; 
| Note.—6231. 28., part of the ſum of 2, 389l., being the : Cloathi 
amountof the expence incurred onaccount of this hip, mg, 
accordin to the above eſtimate, has been already | blank 
paid; which leaves a balance due of 4; Rn {pens 
Pay and diſburſements of the two agents who went pum 
out in the Lady Juliana and Juſtinian — _ 1,500 © 0 woo 
| Charge of victualling, cloathing, and tranſporting 5 hows 
convicts, according to agreements with Mr. plates 
Whitlock, in Auguſt 1789, and with Meflrs. threac 
Camden, Calvert, and King, in Nov. 1790: ſheet] 
Paid upon account to Mr. Whitlock 17,463 3 9 bowls, 
Ditto tO Meſſrs. Camden and Co. — 3O, 100 | oO o 2 | pray 
Feen * cales, 
The total expence cannot be wok ORs. *. Medicin 
until the ſervice is over, and the ac- 3 demiir 
counts are ſettled; but it is eſti. ſheets, 
| mated that what will remain due chirur 
upon the above two agreements laries, 
will nat probably be leſs than — 20,000 © © W 
l wa ee TAR ceries, 
r 12 67,563 3:9 atme: 
1 5 | | | C. 161,75 17 2 
The expence incurred on his majeſty's ſhips ſent on oy ee 
ſervice to New South Wales, is eſtimated to be as 
under, VIZ. © ; | : FO. | CA Am 
On the Sirius, -> 45,183 0 © nor Pf 
Supply tender 17,283 © © leront 
Guardian 22,924 0 O provifi 
Gorgon « 10,211 © © for the 
L- 95-601 o © 
Whitehall, Treaſury Chambers 
18th March, 179. = Cu arts Lox6- In * afc 
XN. B.— nn the preceding account, the charges incurred Yor the tranſpoſt comm 
of 200 convicts from Ireland are included. . An 9 


Pp 


600 tons of proviſions ſhipped in . 4. 4. fo . 4. 
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An Account of the Quantity and. Qoſt of the Proviſions and 
Stores which have been ſent to New South Wales for the 


Maintenance and Support of the Settlements there, as far as 
the ſame can be made up, 


June * 1789 12,034 8 6 
300 tons of proviſions ſhipped in 

December * — — 6,178 4 © 
450 tons ditto, February 1791 — 9,514 10 2 
Sek — — 27,729 28 


Cloathing, viz. leather, ſhoes, ſtock- 
ings, hats, cloths, Ozenburgs, 
blankets, rugs, tape, thread, &c. 16,865 2 3F 

Implements, &c. comprehending im- 
plements of huſbandry, iron, ſteel, 
blackſmith, armourer, carpenter, 
bricklayer, and maſons tools, nails, 
hoes, axes, glaſs, iron pots, tin 
plates, fiſhing tackle, hooks, twine, 
thread, rope, hawſers, pig and 
ſheet lead, hot, ball, gunpowder, 
bowls, paints, oil, canvas, bibles, 
prayer and other books, weights, | 
ſcales, meaſures, waggons, &c. 11% 1e 31 

Medicines, hoſpital ſtores, compre- 
hemling a moveable hoſpital, 
ſheets, blankets, rugs, palliaſſes, 
chirurgical inſtruments and neceſ- 
laries, pewter, tin, and copper 
ware, kettles, wine, yinegar, gro- 
ceries,flannel,ſalt, hammocks, ſoup, 

 catmeal, barley, rice, ſaga, &c. — 23,129 2 © 


| Le $1,767. 0.75 
Off diſcounts — 2,011 2 1 25 
—_— 475 6 


vr 


Amount of bills drawn by Gover- 
nor Phillip and Commiſſary Mil- 
ler on the Lords of the Treaſury for 
proviſions, ſtores, and neceſſaries, 
tor the uſe of the ſettlement — — - - 7070 3 0 - 


L. 84553 4 84 


In the aforegoing account is included the coſt of 12 months proviſions, 
cloathing, a, &c. for 200 convicts from Ireland, after their arrival. 
Treaſury Chambers, | CHaRLEs Lox . 
18th March, 1791. | 
* 3 


An 


; 
| 
1 
1 
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* 


An Account of the Charge and Expence of the Civil and 
Military nnn in the nen, of New South 


Wales, 
Civil eftabliſhment, to 1oth 25 


1790 8 _ — 


\ 


Military Eſtabliſhment, 


Pay of marines, to iſt 3 1791, | 


about — 4 


Charge of the New South Wales 


corps, from 5th June to 24th De- 
cember, 1789, including levy mo- 
ney. the allowance for cloathing 
and accoutrements, and contin- 
gencies 


The charge of the fald 00 corps for the 


year 1790, according to the eſtab- 
liſhment — wo om 


Total expence of the civil and mili- 
tary eſtabliſhment, from the com- 
mencement thereof in 1787, to 


the preſent period — — 
Future annual expence of the civil 
eſtabliſhment — — 
Future annual charge of the military 
| eſtablihment _ — 
Treaſury Chambers, 


18th March, 1791. 


9999 7 3 


: i . . 4. Le . 4 


_— — 13,190 17 8 


18,784 © „ 
4751 8 11 
6:434 7.3 
— — 29,669 16 2 
__ 42,860 1 3 10 
3.886 © © 
0,134 Be oY 


2 — 


CHARLES LONG 


An 


antity of RUM and MELASSES exported from the Biitib Met Indies to all Parts, 


in the Years 1787, 1788, and 4789; diſtinguiſhing each Year, and. the Countries to which exported. Laid before the 


Houſe of Commons. 
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A N R NR A L FEEL 


All the CHRISTENINGS and BURIALS, 


From DECEMBER 14, 1790, to DECEMBER 13, 1791. 


9577 Increaſed in the Burials 
this Year 722. 


| Total Males and Females Chriſtened 18496.— Total Males and Females Buried 18760. 


Died under Two Years 6556 | Forty and Fifty 1766] 4 Hundred and Two Oo 
Between Two and Five 1878 | —Fitty and Sixty 1654] A Hundred and Three o 
Five and Ten 539 | —Sixty and Seventy 1365] 4 Hundred and Four 2 
—Ten and Twenty 636 | —Seventy and Eighty 940A Hundred and Five o 
—Twenty and Thirty 1332 | —Eighty and Ninety 351A Hundred and Seven © 
Thirty and Forty 1641 | —Nineiy and a Hundred 50} | 
DISEASES. Dropſy 869 Miſcarriage 11 CASUALTIES. 
Bortive andStill-| Evil 4 Mortification 229 Roken Limbs 3 
born 631; Fever, malignant Fe- Palſy 90 Bruiſed 2 
Abſceſs 21] ver, Scarlet fever, Pleuriſy 14 Burnt 29 
Aged 1078 Spotted Fever, and Quinſy 6] ramp I 
Ague 1] Purples 2013 Raſh o Drowned C3 
Apoplexy & Sudden 55| Fiſtula 5| Rheumatiſm 131 Exceffive Drinking 6 
Aſthma and Phthi- Flux Rickets | 1! Executed 6 
lic 337 French Pox 33 Riſing of the Lights 0 ound Dead 7 
Bed-ridden 11 Gout 5 Scald Head o Fractured 2 
Bleeding 14 Gravel, Strangury, and Scurvy 6 Frighted 2 
Bloody Flux ©| Stone 40|Small Pox 174” | Frozen 0 
Burſten and Rup-| Grief 9Sore Throat 10| Killed by Falls and 
fure 17| Head-Ach 1 | Sores and Ulcers 12j fevera! other Ac- 
Cancer 46 | Headmouldſhot, Hor-|St, Anthony's Fire 4 cidentss 53 
Canker 0 ſhoehead, and Wa Stoppage in the St - Kille mſelves 26 
Chicken Pox 1] ter in the Head 57 mach 7 Lockze [aw r 
Childbed 160 Jaundice 61] Suddenly 132 Murdered 8 
Cholic, Gripes, twiſt- Impoſthume o Surfeit oj Overlaid 0 
ing of the Guts 9 Inflammation 220 Swelling 1 o. ſoned 4 
Cold 3|Itch . of teeth 418 Scalded 3 
Conſumption © 5090| Leproſy o Thruſh 38 S:20thered o 
Convulſions 4386 Lethargy 1] Tympany 1 Starved 2 
Cough and Hooping- Liyergrown 3| Vomiting and Looſe- Suif..cated 4 
Cou 279 Lunatick 52] neſs J — 
Diabetks o Meaſles 156 Worms 8 Total 252 
There have been executed in Middleſex and Surry 37; of which number 6 only have 


been reported as buried within the Bills of Mortality. 
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ENGLAND. | Quarters. Duties received, 

„%% 357,999 . 
cwt. qꝗrs. lbs. 
De. Flou. 113,268 17 
qrs. 

C 56,124 
8 43.718 > 15,561 18 Q 
OO ͤ YES 033,717 | 6: | 
Oatmeal - < - 1,251 
F 12,615 
„ 1,939 
Indian Corn < - 1,240 | - 
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The following authentic Extracts from the Corn-Regiſter, are taken fo 

Accounts collected from the Cuſtom-Houſe Books, and delivered i 


Mr. John James Catherwood, Receiver of Corn Returns, by Authoriy 
of Parliament. | | 


An Account of the Quantities of all Corn and Grain exported from, and in 
ported into, England and Scotland, with the Bounties and Draubat 
paid, and the Duties received thereon, for the Tear ended thy 51h if |, 


nuary 1792. 
FE 


$SCOTLA 
Wheat © 


Do Flour * 
„„ 


Barley © 
=: -* 


1791. BRITISH. FoREIGN. Bounties and Oatmeal = 
ENGLAND. | Quarters. | Quarters. Drawbacks paid, 
WAG © i. = 31,008 15,187 . Oatmeal = 
ewts. qrs. lbs. 
De Flour - = --| 19,968] 11,834 3 7 m 
| | qrs. | Peale © 
— WV 2.343 185 | 
Alex — 2,390 | | > 
„„ 34,409 5 ( 7,168 19 43 hy Wa 
„ 13,086 957 
Oatmeal - + - 569 69 Drawbacks Nil Wh 
— >. 6,906 1,000 | 
Fee >=. 5,388 85 
Indian Corn - <f = = 1.2460 
SCOTLAND. 5 
Wheat - — 1 — — 20790 | 
De Four 345 | ds N,B, Th 
1 4 | | 
n 145 
Malt = tt fs © > 4.787 
G 9188 | 5 
Oatmeal - < - —_—_ F545 
De (rr 10 | Drawback Ni 
MAR 370 
Tea i =. 57 
. 473 
UU 405 | 


IMF 


IMPORTED 


*COTLAND. 
—_— 


Do Flour - = 
Rye a 2 - 
—y -..* 


—_— 
Oatmeal « += 


Oatmeal +» + 


—_ 
Peaſe = 


Wheat. 
$4 


I 
5 107 


NT OM 0 


72,798|- 


CWr. qrs. Ibs. 


1,517 3 25 
qrs. 


. | 254 
-| 17,417 
- 115,530 
27,040 
ö bolls. 
= 9,015 
qrs. 

127 


Rye. | Barley. 
4. „. 4. 


| 


3 ut } 3 24. | 


Oats, 


BY d. 


I 
2 34 


Quarters. Duties received. 
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The following is an Account of the Average Prices of Corn in England 
and Wales, by the Standard Wincheſter Buſhel, for the Year 1791. 


Beans. 


N. B. The price of the fineſt and coarſeſt ſorts of grain generally ex- 


ceed, and reduce the average price as follows, viz. 


Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. Beans. 
Per buſhel, 6d. 3d. 
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;TATE of the BARO 


N. B.- he highe/t 


T hermomete 


January 
February 
March 
hor ; 


May 


June - 


July 
Auguſt 
deptember 
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November 
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Days on 
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126 
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17 
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Barometer. 


28—13. 
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29—20. 
30—65. 


: 2975 | 


30— 07. 


29— 04. 


30 —30. 


2955. 
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2 9—3 8 „ 
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11 
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11 
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24 


13 
28 
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MOMETER, for 


Degree at which the Barometer and 
r ſlood in each Month is ſet down. 


Principal 
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Principal 'Pablic 48s puff in the | 
F * Seon of the Seventeenth - 
Parliament of Great Britain. 


Dr c. 29, 1790. 
Land tax act. 
Malt duty act. 
Ac for an additional duty 
malt. | 


. 


af * 4 
3 
N . 
* L >) 


on 


MAxc 23, 1791. 
Matiny ac. 
Marine mutiny act. 
. : 
AR for an additional duty on ſu- 


© Militia pay and cloathing bill. 
| Jux 6. 
Act to ſettle an annuity on the 
duke of Clarence. 
Act for new duties on receipts, 
bills of exchange, &c. | 
Act for new duties on game certi- 
ficates. 
Act to grant a compenſation to 


* 


the officers of the wine licence office, 


for the loſs of their offices. 
Act to prohibit the importation of 
ſilk crapes and tiffanies of Italy. 
Act for new duties on tanned goat 
and ſheep ſkins. | 
Act to allow the importation of 
ſeal ſkins, cured with foreign ſalt, 
for a limited time, free of duty.” 


importation of ſalt- petre, &c. 


III. for regulating the 
tween the 


Act to indemnify all perſons e 
cerned in citing Ind 8 
an order of council, reſpecting the 

Act to amènd an act 28 George d U P | 
trade he. 
en the Britifh colonies and th: 
United States of America, 

AR for the better regulation and 
government of ſeamen employed in 
the coaſting trade. 

Act foreſtabliſhing a court of ci. 
vil judicature in Newfoundland. 

Act for allowing a farther bounty 
on Picards, 


"ap 2 


Act to render perſons guilty of pan 
. petty-larceny competent witneſſes, ; 

Act reſpecting the powers of the Gramary | 

governor-general of Bengal, * 
„ 

AR for regulating the importz- 
tion and exportation of corn, 

Act to make farther proviſions for 
the government of the province of 

Act to relieve Roman catholic: ' Wil kxrpences 
from certain penalties and diſabi- EE FIR 
lities. 0 dies, in 


Act to amend the act for regulit- 
ing the ſhipping of ſlaves. 
por 2 the oyſter- fiſheries. 
Act for the better regulation of 
gaols. 55 


For 17,01 
Forces in 
Difference 
Troops 1n 
Recruiting 
Full pay t 
General a 
Allowance 


Reduced 0 
Ditto of 1 
Ditto hort 

itto offic 
Allowance 
Officers la 
Widows [ 
Chelſea p 
Scotch ro 


SUPPLIES 
Vor. 3 
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SUPPLIES granted by Parliament, for 
the Year 1791. 


NAVI. 
DECEMBER 7, 1790. 63 
NOR 24,000 men, including 4,800 marines — 1,248,000 ©. & 
DECEMBER 13. 
| Expences of the late armament — — 1,565,000 0 o 
Mar 16, T7290: 
Ordinary of the navy | — — 680, 395 13 4 
Extra navy — — — $06,010 98 8 
L. 4.08, 0g FE-4 
ARMY. 
DECEMBER 131 1790. © 1 
Expences of the late armament — 64,000 0 © 
Provifions for the troops in the Eaſt and | Welt In- 8 
dies, in conſequence thereof — — $5 
FEBRUARY 8, 1791. | 
For 17,01 3 men, as guards and 3 — $70,499 11 2+ 
Forces in the plantations — 329,544.10 © 
Difference between the Britiſh yy, I riſh nn 8,487 10 7 
Troops in the Eaſt Indies — — 11,435 12 105 
Recruiting land forces and contingencies — 64,500 © © 
Full pay to ſupernumerary officers — — 15,551 14 5+ 
General and ftaff officers — — 6409 8 0 
Allowance to the pay-maſter-general, &c. &c. — 63,276 5 8 
Marcn 29. | | 
Reduced officers of land forces and marines — 155,287 5 5 
Ditto of independent companies — 10,000 Q Q 
Dito horſe guards _ — — 272142: 
itto officers of Britiſh American forces — — 55,092 10 00 
Allowances to ſeveral reduced officers of ditto — 4907 10 © 
cers late in the ſervice of the States. general — 3.161 10 10 
idows penſior 8 — — * 9710 4 3. 
helſea penſioners — — — 174,167 4 34 
IBS Scotch roads and bridges _ — — $911 4 3. 


Vor. XXXIII. 2 1 Heſſian 
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Heſſian ſubkdy — —_ — 
Extraordinaries cw 

May 1 46 | 
Augmentation of a corps of foot 1 in New South Wales 


4. „ T 
36,093 15 g 


hy 335-234 18 0 
2.754 5 8 


£++1,967,237 5 1} | 


ORDNANCH » 


DEC. 13, 1790. 
Expences of the late armament — — 5 
FEBRUARY 8, 1791. 


* 
* 


1. | J. F/ 


Ordnance previous to Dec. 31, 1783, not provided for 3,857 « | 
Ditto, land ſervice, not provided for in 1789 — 30,613 19 x 
Ditto, ſea ſervice, ditto — — — 25,278 12 0 
Ditto, land ſervice, not provided for in 1790 — 2,159 4; 
Ditto, for 1791 — — — 381,769 18; 
C. 594,678 18 0 
MILITIA. 
Pay and cloathing of the militia — L. g. 0 
- MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES. 
DECEMBER 7, 1790. 
For paying off exchequer bills — — 3,5 oo, co o 0 
APRIL 18, 1791. 
American and Eaft Florida ſufferers — — 324,124 6 1; 
APRIL 19. | 
For paying off exchequer bills — — 3,000,000 o o 
Catwater harbour — 5 —_ 2,000 0 0 
Civil eſtabliſhment of Nova Scotia — — 6.376 17 | 
Ditto of New Brunſwick — — — 4,400 0 0 
Ditto of St. John's iſland 5 — ie o 
Ditto of Cape Breton — — — 2,100 0 0 
Ditto of Newfoundland — — — 1,182 10 0 
Ditto of the Bahama iſlands — — 4.180 0 0 
Chief juſtice of the Bermuda iſlands — 580 0 0 
Ditto of Dominica — „ 900 
Civil eſtabliſhment of New South Wales — 4758 6 i 
| APRIL 21, 
Somerſet houfe — _ — 25,000 0 


Mat 


Proſecuit] 
Extraord 
African! 


To the p 
maſon: 
To Mr. ( 
Ditto, to 
tion to 
Ditto, to 
Purchaſe 
Arrears c 
Proviſion 
Convicts 
Ditto at 
Addreſs 1 
Expences 
Secretary 
of ſlav 
Board of 
Secretary 
Arrears © 
nor of 
Commiſſi 


Ditto of 


For mon- 
Claren 


| To diſch: 


berlanc 
A claim 


Deficienc 


22282 2 
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Mar 12. | 
proſecution of offenders againſt the coin laws * 
Extraordinary expences of the mint — — 
African forts — ä ak PER 
May 19. 
To the prince of Wales, to diſcharge a debt for. ſtone- 
maſons work FAR RE HE 
To Mr. Cotton, for American ſufferers ODD 4 
Ditto, to pay fees for receipts of money for compenſa- 
tion to the loyaliſts of Georgia Fe 


Ditto, to pay bills of exchange, &c. — — 
Purchaſe of hemp-ſeed for Canada — — 
Arrears of contingencies due from the auditors office — 
Proviſions for New South Wales — — 
Convicts on the Thames — ls 
Ditto at Plymouth — — — 
Addreſs money — — ing 
Expences of Mr. Haſtings's proſecution — — 


Secretary of commiſſioners for regulating the ſhipping 

of ſlaves — "= ng 
Board of land revenue — — — 
Secretary of commiſſioners for the American loyaliſts 
Arrears of the ſalary of Mr. Johnſton, e gover- 


nor of North Carolina — — 
Commiſſioners of American loyaliſts — — 
Ditto of Eaſt Florida ſufferers — — 
May 21. 
For money iſſued 'out of the civil liſt for the duke of 
Clarence — — np 
To diſcharge the ann my 61 due to the late duke of Cum- 
berland — 


A claim of the ſons of the ] late Bey of Algiers — 


C. 7,191,294 16 44 


„ 
Le #,; 4 
12,0168 77 ⁵ 
13,000 © © . 
* 
3,500: 6 © 
31,000 © © 
I,271 1 
775 18 85 
766 16 6 
43237 4 1 
29,013 "> 
41,716 10 7 
10, 849 1 
57 942 12 10 
FOI. 0 8 
4,000 © Q_ 
2,018 I9 2 
24,000 6 909 
5,5100 0 @ 
34,210 5 0 
1,546 7 10 
6,762 19 0 


CT — 


DEFICIENCY. 
—= | APRIL 19. 
Deficiency of grants for 1790 _ 

Navy | — 4,008,405 13 4 
Arm — — 1,967,237 15 14 
Ordnance — 594.678 18 10 
Militia — — 95.311 0 0 
Miſcellaneous ſervices 7,191,294 16 4+ 

enciency — 207.728 3 1 


——— —— —ů — 


— est. 6 92 


— — U— ä—ää 


* J 2 


— 207,728 3 1 


WAYS 


Exchequer dills 
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WAYS and ME ANS- for raiſing the above Supplies, granted to hit 
Majeſty for the Tear 1791. 


DECEMBER 9, 1790. 


Land Tax — — — 2,000,000 o 


Deeru ER 16. 

1, 833, ooo O0 0 
1,300,000 o 9g 
750,000 O o 


Surplus of the conſolidated fund on April 5 
Malt duty — 


Ar RII 18, 1791. 


Surplus of the conſolidated fund on April 5 — 303.221 9 0 


ArRIIL 19. 
Part of intereſt on foreign ſeeret- lerviee money — 4,026 6 0 
| Mar 1 
To be lenr, without intereſt, by the bank —, Foo, ooo o 
| Max 19. | | 
Surplus of the conſolidated fund — — 2,375, ooo o 0 
"I in $0,000 lottery tickets, at 16/. 2s. 64. — 306,250 0 0 
Exchequer bills — — — 5,5 oo, co 0 0 
Surplus of hemp and flax bounty money — — 10,137 4 0 


Total Ways and Means — 14,881 ,634 19 o 
Total Supplies — _ — 14,c64,656 6 9 


Exceſs of Ways and Means — > 816,978 12 ; 


hn 


4 
An AC( 


Exc is! 
1790, | 


— —— 
bl 


Cusro 
ExcisE 


STAMP 


Seizures,: 
Proffers, I 
Alum min 
Compoſity 
Alienation 
Fines and 
Rent of a 
Letter mo 
64. per lit 
15. deduct 
Houſes an 
Houſes, 5t 
Hawkers a 
Hackney « 
Do, 

Firſt fruits 
Tenths of 
Male ſerv 
Female De 
Four.whee 


| Two-whee 


orles, 


Wag Sons, 


arts, 


Shops, 


Male Sery 


Conſol. Le 


De, galt D 
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in ACCOUNT of the Net Produce of the Duties of Cusrous, 
ExcisE, STAMPS, and INCIDENTS, between the 6th Day of January 
1790, to the 8th Day of January 1791, both Days incluſive, 


- 4 * 


$ 1 fe . 
Cusrous — — ==. 23.78 971 © 14 
ExC1SE — — _ _ 7154735 9 
0 STAMPS 85 _ EY, 1332-530 13 3 1 
vt INCIDENTS. | | . 
Seizures, anno 1760 — * 14,897 5 Of 9 
; Proffers, Bo — — — wn 024 1 2 Wi 
Alum mine, D® = — — 960 0 © it 
2 Compoſitions, Do — — — 3 16 8 why 
Alienation duty, Do — — — 2,767 5 4 Ml 
Fines and forfeitures, DO — — — . 110 
„bent of 2 light-houſe, Do — — 613 4. i 
— Letter money, Do ,, , Mow 196,00 0 © 1 
0 6 = lib. on penſions, 24th June 1721 — 44-449 0 © "tt 
—_— 1. deduction on ſalaries, 5th April 1758 — 47-135 15 4, bill 
10 Houſes and windows, 10th October 1766 = 360,651 17 97 "I 
A Houſes, 5th April 1778 — — 885 123,970 14 47 HB 
2 Y Rawkers and Pedlars, 5th July 1710 — | 4.169 1 82 Mi 
* Hackney coaches, iſt Auguſt 1711 — 8 af 
oY Do, — — 1784 — — | 15,000 o © 14 
Firſt fruits of the Clergy — — 4.587 1 107 i 
Tenths of the Clergy — — — þ 10,014 18 5 Vit! 
Male ſervants, anno 178 8 — —— 88,929 7 OZ 1155 
Female b — De — — — 28,404. 5 104 ff 
Four. wheel carriages, De — — — 141,055 15 OF 1 
Two-wheel Do Doe — — — 29,803 3 It | 
Horles, SI» _ — — 98,621 6 oz Ill 
Waggons, — bo — — 14,596 11 4, | | 
Carts, ol ee 86 9,734 16 14 1 
Shops, 3 Do {SEV 3 an 6, 142 J 8 8 1 þ 
Male Servants, 1777 (arrears) — — & 100 11 
Conſol. Letter Money, anno 1787 — 156,000 0 © | 
De, Salt Do 3 8 — 389,417 19 1 
Total of Incidents — — — 1,800,739 3 52 
Total of Cuſtoms, Exciſe, Stamps, 14,072,978 9 7+ 
and Incidents —, — — | — = = 


| 4a 
Exchequer, 


urch, 1791. 


Ro; ERT JENNINGS. 
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His Majeſty's moſi gracious Speech to 

both Houſes of Parliament, on the 
opening of the Seſſion of Parliament, 

November 26th, 1790. 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 
T is a great ſatisfaction to me 
to inform you, that the diffe- 


rences which had ariſen between me 
and the court of Spain, have happi-.. 


ly been brought to an amicable ter- 
mination. 


I have ordered copies of the de- 


clarations exchanged between my 
ambaſſador and the minifter of the 
Catholic King, and of the conven- 
tion which has ſince been concluded, 
to be laid before you. 


The objects which I have pro- 


poſed to myſelf in the whole of this 
tranſaction, have been to obtain a 
ſuitable reparation for the act of 
violence committed at Nootka, and 
to remove the grounds of ſimilar 
diſputes in future; as well as to ſe- 


cure to my ſubjects the exerciſe of 


their navigation, commerce, and 
fiſheries in thoſe parts of the world 
which were the ſubject of diſcuſ- 
fon. 4 


The zeal and public ſpirit mani- 


feſted by all ranks of my ſubjects, 
and the diſpoſition and conduct of 
my- alltes, had left me no room 
to doubt of the moſt vigorous and 
effectual ſupport; but no event 
could have afforded me ſo much ſa- 
tisfaction, as the attainment of the 
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objects which J had in view, without 


any actual interruption of the blel. 


ſings of peace. 
Since the laſt ſeſſion of parliz. 


-ment a foundation has been laid for 


a pacification between Auſtria and 


the Porte, and 1 am now employiag 


my mediation, in conjunction with 


my allies, for the purpoſe of negr- 


ciating a definitive treaty between 
thoſe powers, and of endeavouiing 
to put an end to the diſſentions n 
the Netherlands, in whoſe fituation 
I am neceſſarily concerned, fron 
conſiderations of national intereſ, 
as well as from the engagements d 
treaties. 

A ſeparate peace has taken place 
between Ruſſia and Sweden, but the 
war between the former of tho! 
powers and the Porte ſtill continues 
The principles on which I have bt 
therto acted, will make me ae; 
deſirous of employing the weigit 
and influence of this country in col 
tributing to the reſtoration of geue· 
ral tranquillity. | 


Gentlemen of the Houle of 
Commons, 

I have ordered the accounts c 
the expences of the late armament 
and the eſtimates for the ent 
year, to be laid before you. 

Painful as it is to me, at l . 
to ſee any increaſe of the P", 
burthens, I am perſuaded vo. 
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extent of our preparations was dic- 
tated by a due regard to the exiſt- 
ing circumſtances; and that you will 
reflet with pleaſure on ſo ſtriking a 
proof of the advantages derived 
from the liberal ſupplies granted 
ince the laſt peace for the naval ſer- 
vice. I rely on your zeal and pub- 
lic ſpirit to make due proviſion for 
defraying the charges incurred by 
this armament, and for ſupporting 
the ſeveral branches of the public 
ſervice on ſuch a footing as the ge- 
neral ſituation of affairs may appear 
to require. You will at the ſame 
time, I am perſuaded, ſhew your 
determination invariably to perſe- 
vere in that ſyſtem which has ſo ef- 
fectually confirmed and maintained 
the public credit of the nation. 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

You will have obſerved with con- 
een the interruption which has 
taken place in the tranquillity of 
our Indian poſſeſſions, in conſe- 
quence of the unprovoked attack on 
an ally of the Britiſh nation. The 
reſpectable ſtate, however, of the 
forces under the direction of the go- 
vernment there, and the confidence 
11 the Britiſh name, which the ſyſ- 
tem preſcribed, by parliament has 
eltadliſhed among the native powers 
in India, afford the moſt favourable 
prolpect of bringing the conteſt to a 
peedy and ſucceſsful conclufion. 

I think it neceſſary particularly to 
call your attention to the ſtate of the 
Province of Quebec, and to recom- 
mend it to you to conſider of ſuch 
regulations for Its government, as 
tle preſent circumſtances and con- 


dition of the province may appear 
to require. 8 


I am ſatisfied that I ſhall, on 


every occaſion, receive the fulleſt 
preots of your zealous and affection- 


* 


ple. 
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ate attachment, which cannot but 
afford me peculiar ſatis faction, after 
ſo recent an opportunity of collecting 
the immediate ſenſe of my peo- 
You may be aſſured that I deſiæe 
nothing ſo much on my part, as to 
cultivate an entire harmony and 
confidence between me and my par- 
liament, for the purpoſe of preſerv- 
ing and tranſmitting to poſterity the 
invaluable bleſſings of our free and 
excellent conſtitution, and of con- 
curring with you in every meaſure 
which can maintain the advantages 


of our preſent ſituation, and promote 


and augment the proſperity and 
happineſs of my faithful ſubjects. 


l 


The humble Adareſs of the Lords Spi- 
ritual and T emporal, in Parliament 


effembled, December 1/t, 1790. 


—— 


Moſt gracious Sovereign. 
E, your majeſty's moſt duti- 
| ful and loyal ſubjects, the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal, in par- 
liament aſſembled, return your ma- 
jeſty our humble thanks for your 
moſt gracious ſpeech from the 
throne. 

Permit us, Sir, to condole with 
your majeſty on the loſs your ma- 
jeſty and four royal family have 
ſuſtained, by the death of his late 
royal highneſs the duke of Cumber- 
land, whoſe many amiable quahties, 
as they had endeared him to the na- 
tion, cannot but excite univerial re- 
gret for his untimely loſs. - 


It is with the ſincereſt joy that we 


receive from your majeſty the in- 
formation of the differences which 


had ſubſiſted between your majeſty 


and the court of Spain, having been 


happily brought to an amicable ter- 


mination ; and at the {ame time that 
* ] 4 


We. 
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we offer to your majeſty our hearty 
congratulations on ſo happy and 
important an event, we beg leave 
to return your majeſty our 5 
for having been graciouſly pleaſed 
to order copies of the declarations 
exchanged between your majeſty's 
ambaſſador and the miniſter of the 
Catholic King, and of the conven- 
tion which has ſince been concluded, 
to be laid before us. | 

' We acknowledge, with the higheſt 
gratitude, your majeſty's paternal 
care for the national honour, and 
for the intereſts of your people, 
manifeſted by your majeſty, in hav- 
ing, in the whole of this tranſac- 


tion, made it your object to obtain 
a ſuitable reparation for the act of 


violence committed at Nootka, and 
to remove the grounds of fimilar 


diſputes in future, as well as to ſe- 


cure to your majeſty's ſubjects the 
exerciſe of their navigation, com- 
merce, and fiſheries, in thoſe parts 
of the world which were the ſubject 
of diſcuſſion. 

We are truly ſenſible of the ap- 
probation your majeſty is graciouſly 
pleaſed to expreſs of the zeal and 
public ſpirit manifeſted by all ranks 
of your majeſty's ſubjects; and we 
learn, with ſincere pleaſure, that 
the diſpoſition and conduct of your 
majeſty's allies had left your majeſ- 
ty no room to doubt of the moſt vi- 
gorous and effectual ſupport: but 
we moſt heartily unite with your 
majeſty in declaring, that nothing 
could afford us ſo much ſatisfaction 


as the attainment of the objects 


which your majeſty had in view, 
without any actual interruption of 
the bleſſiogs of peace. | 
We beg leave to aſſure your ma- 
jeſty of the ſincere pleaſure we feel 
in learning that a foundation has 
been laid for a pacification between 


Auſtria and the Porte, and thy 
your majeſty is now employing 
your mediation, in conjunction with 


your allies, for the purpoſe of ne. 


gotiating a definitive treaty he. 
tween thoſe powers, and of endes. 
vouring to put an end to the diſſen. 
tions in the Netherlands, in whoſe 
fituation your majeſty, in your great 
goodneſs, has been pleaſed to de. 
clare you are neceſſarily concerned, 
from conſiderations of national in. 
tereſt, as well as from the engage. 
ments of treaties; and we beg leaye 
to aſſure your majeſty of our hearty 
concurrence in the benevolent prin. 
ciples on which your majeſty has 
hitherto ated, and in ſuch meaſures 
as your majeſty, in your wiſdom, 
ſhall think proper to purſue for em. 
ploying the weight and influence of 
this country in contributing to the 
reſtoration of general tranquillity, 
Convinced as we are that the ex. 
tent of the late preparations way 
diftated by a due regard to the ex. 
iſting circumſtances, we reflect with 
the higheſt pleaſure on ſo ſtriking a 
proof of the advantages derived 
from the liberal ſupplies granted 
ſince the laſt peace, for the naval 
ſervice; and we beg leave to aſſure 
your majeſty of our utmoſt readineſs 
to concur in making due proviſion 
for defraying the charges incurred 
by this armament, and for ſupport- 
ing the ſeveral branches of the pub- 
lic ſervice, on ſuch a footing as the 
genera] ſituation of afiairs may ap- 
pear to require, as well as for the 
invariable adherence to that ſyſtem 
which has ſo effectually conhrmed 


and maintained the public credit of 
the nation. 


The interruption which has taken 
place in the tranquillity of our In. 
dian poſſeſſions, in conſequence 0 
the unprovoked attack on an 17 
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of the Britiſh nation, has afforded us 
much concern; we reflect, however, 
with fincere ſatisfaction, on the re- 
ſpectable ſtate of the Britiſh force 
under the direction of the govern- 
ment there, and on the confidence 
in the Britiſh name, which the ſyſtem 

reſcribed by parliament has eſta- 
bithed among the native powers 
in India, as affording the moſt fa- 
yourable proſpect of egg the 
conteſt to a ſpeedy and ſucceſsful 
concluſion. | 

We beg leave to aſſure your ma- 
jelly, that we ſhall beftow the moſt 
particular attention to the ſtate of 
the province of Quebec ; and to the 
conſideration of ſuch regulations for 
its government as the preſent cir- 
cunſtances and condition of the 
province may appear to require. 

Conſcious as we are of the ineſ- 
timable bleſſings we enjoy under 
your majeſty's mild and auſpicious 
government, we beg leave with 
grateful hearts to aſſure your majeſ- 
ty of our moſt zealous and affection- 
ate attachment, and of our firm re- 
lance on your majeſty's moſt gra- 
cious aflurances of your deſire to 
eultivate an entire harmony and 


confdence between yourſelf and 


your parliament, in which we ſhall 
ever moſt cordially unite, for the 
purpoſe of preſerving and tranſmit- 
ung to poſterity the invaluable bleſ- 
lings of our free and excellent con- 
ſtitution, and of concurring with 
your majeſty in every meaſure which 
can maintain the advantages of our 
preſent ſituation, can promote and 
zugment the proſperity and hap- 
pineis of your majeſty's ſubjects, or 
can evince the juſt and grateful 
leaſe we entertain of your majeſty's 
E regard and watchful care 

the rights, intereſts, and welfare 
of your faithful people. 
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To which addreſs, his majeſty war 
pleaſed to return the following moſt 


gracious anſiwer: 


My Lords, 


I return you my thanks for this 
dutiful and loyal addreſs. Your 
condolance on the loſs I have ſuſ- 
tained, by the death of my late bro- 
ther the duke of Cumberland, is an 
additional proof of your attachment 
to my perſon and family. 

Your congratulations on the ami- 
cable termination of the differences 
which had ſubſiſted between me and 
the court of Spain, are extremely 
acceptable to me; and your con- 
currence with my wiſhes to culti- 


vate the utmoſt harmony between 


me and my parliament, is an addi- 
tional ſatisfaction to me, as affording 
the beſt grounded hopes of preſerv- 
ing inviolate our excellent conſtitu- 
tion, and of courſe contributing ei- 
ſentially to the general proſperity of 
my ſubjects. 


— —_— 


The humble Addreſs of the Commons of 
Great Britain, in Parliament aſſem- 
bled, Dec. 2d, 1790. 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 


E, your majeſty's moſt dutie 

ful and loyal ſubjects, the 
commons of Great Britain, in parlia- 
ment aſſembled, beg leave to return 
your majeſty our humble and hearty 
thanks, for your moſt gracious 
ſpeech from the throne, 

We cannot omit taking the firſt 
opportunity to offer to your majeſty 
our fincere condolence on the loſs 
which your majeſty has ſuſtained, by 
the untimely deach of your royal bro- 
ther, the late duke of Cumberland. 

It affords us the greateſt ſatisfac- 
tion that the differences which had 
ariſen 


* S 
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ariſen between your majeſty and the 
court of Spain, have happily been 
brought to an amicable termination 
and we are grate ful for your majeſty's 


odneſs, in having ordered copies- 


of the declaration exchanged be- 


tween your majeſly's ambaſſador 


and the miniſter of the Catholic 
King, and of the convention which 
has ſince been concluded, to be laid 
before us. 

Nothing. can more evince your 


majeſty's moderation, wiſdom, and © 


juſtice, than your having been 
pleaſed to direct your attention, in 
the whole of this tranſaction, to the 
objects of obtaining a ſuitable repa- 
ration for the act of violence com- 
mitted at Nootka, and of removing 
the grounds of ſimilar diſputes in 
future, as well as of ſecuring to your 
iubjects the exerciſe of their naviga- 


tion, commerce, and ſiſheries, in 


thoſe parts of the world which were 


wy 


the ſubject of the diſcuſſion. 

t gives us the greateſt pleaſure 
to be informed, that the diſpoſition 
and conduct of your majeſty's allies 
concurred with the zeal and public 
jpirit ſo naturally manifeſted by all 
ranks of your ſubjeRs, in inſuring to 
your majeſty the moſt vigorous and 
effectual ſupport: we are, at the 
ſame time, fully ſenſible that no 
event could/have been io ſatisfactory 
as. the attainment of the objects 


which your majeſty had in view, 


without any actual interruption of 


the bleſſings of peace. 


We are happy to learn, that a 
foundation has been laid for a paci- 
fication between Auſtria and the 
Porte, and that your majeſty has 
employed your mediation, in con- 


junction with your allies, for the 


purpoſe of regociating a definitive 
treaty between thoſe powers, and of 
endeavouring to put an end to the 


diſſentions in the Netherlands; and 
we ſhall, at all times, rejoice in lee, 
ing the weight and influence of thy 
country directed to the wiſe and be. 
nevolent object of contributing u 
the reſtoration of general tranqull 
lity. 

Lour faithful commons are deep. 
ly ſenſible of your majeſly's paterny 
goodneſs to your people, which lex 
your majeſty to regret any occaſion 
of increaſing the public burthens: 
we are fully aware of the policy aud 
prudence of vigorous preparatioti, 
under the circumſtances which late. 
ly exiſted: and we cannot but re. 
fect, with great ſatisfaction, ca the 
ſtriking proof which has been given 
of the adyantages derived from the 
liberal ſupplies granted, ſince the 
laſt peace, for the naval ſervice, 

Your majeſty may be aſſured of 
our readineſs ts make due provi 


ſion for defraying the expences of | 


the late armament, and for ſapport- 
ing the ſeveral branches of the 
public ſervice, on ſuch a footing as 
the general fituation of affairs may 
appear to require; and of our 
being, at the ſame time, peculiarly 
deſirous of thewing, in the ftrongelt 
manner, our determination inyatia- 
bly to perſevere in that ſyſtem which 
has ſo effectually confirmed and 
maintained the public credit of the 
nation, 

We have obſerved, with concern, 
the interruption which has taken 
place in the tranquillity of our In- 
dian poſſeſſions; but it affords us 
great ſatisfation to be informed 
that your majeſty ſees ſo favourab's 
a proſpect of bringing the conteſt to 
a ſpeedy and ſucceistul conclulion. 

Our particular attention ſhall be 
directed io the ſtate cf the province 
of Quebec; and we ſhall careful 
conſider of ſuch regulations for 

| governmen 
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government As the preſent circum- 
fances and condition of the pro- 
vince may render expedient. 
We ſhould not faithfully repreſent 
the ſentiments of a loyal and grate- 
ful people, if we were not to ſeek 
every opportunity of affording your 
majeſty the moſt convincing proofs 
of our zealous and affectionate at- 
tachment. If any conſideration 
could increaſe the warmth of thoſe 
ſentiments, it would be derived 
from your majeſty's gracious de- 
claration of your deſire to cultivate 
an entire harmony and confidence 
with your parliament, for purpoſes 


which muſt endear ftill more your 


majeſty's name to the preſent age, 
and to poſterity, as long as there re- 
mains a due ſenſe of the invaluable 
bleſings of our free and excellent 
conſtitution, and of the numerous 
and increaſing advantages which 
your ſubjects enjoy under your ma- 
jeſty's mild and auſpicious govern» 
ment. 


To this his Majeſty returned the follow- 


ing moſt gracious anſwer. 


Gentlemen, 

I return you my warmeſt thanks 
for this very loyal addreſs. 5 

Nothing can afford me more ſa- 
tisfaction than the cordial aſſurances 
which you give me of your affection- 
ate attachment to my perſon and 
government, and of your zealous 
regard for the principles of the con- 
ſtitution, and the intereſt and pro- 
ſperity of my people. 


3 — 1 8 _ 
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Speech of the Speaker of the Houſe of 

Commons, on preſenting certain Bills 
to his Majefly, December 29th, 
1790. 


en 


2123 
Moſt gracious Sovereign, 


OUR faithful commons attend 
4A your majeſty with ſundry bills 
of ſupply, which they have paſſed 
for the public ſervice. 

A large part of this ſupply has 
been granted for the purpoſe of 
carrying into execution a meaſure, 


the principle of which has received 


the unanimous approbation of your 
commons. Actuated by a generous 


and wiſe policy, they have ſacrificed 


the conſiderations of temporary con- 


venience, to thoſe which ariſe from 


a juſt regard to the permanent in- 
tereſts of theſe kingdoms. They 
have accordingly provided for the 
complete and fpeedy diſcharge of 
the expences recently incurred in 
ſupport of the honour and dignity of 
your majeſty's crown, and the rights 
of your ſubjects, without any laſting 
addition to the national debt, or any 
embarraſſment to that ſyſtem which 


has ſo effectually ſuſtained and ad- 


vanced the public credit of the 
country. 

Vour commons, Sire, are induced 
to hope, that their conduct on this 
occaſion will operate as a ſalutary 


example to future times; and that 
its immediate effect will be to eſta- 


bliſh- an univerſal conviction of the 
internal ſtrength and abundant re- 
ſources of this country, and conſe- 
quently to afford an additional ſe- 
curity for the continuance of the 
bleſſings of peace. A meaſure, 
which 1s the reſult of ſuch motives, 
and which leads to ſuch conſequen- 
ces, your commons are perſuaded, 


cannot fail to receive your majeſty's 


molt gracious approbation. 


— — 
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Meſſage from his 74720 to both Houſes 
of Parliament,February 251h,1791, 
relative 
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deb, from his Majeſly to tn 
Canada, and to the Eſtabliſbment 


relative to a propoſed Diviſion of 


of a Government in the divided Pro- 
UINCES» \ 


George R. | 
IS majeſty thinks it proper to 
acquaint parhament, that it 


appears to his majeſty, that it would 
he for the benefit of his majeſty's 


ſubjects in his province of Quebec, 


that the ſame ſhould be divided into 
two ſeparate provinces, to be called 
the province of Upper Canada, and 
the province of Lower Canada; 
and that it is accordingly his majeſ- 
ty's intention ſo to divide the ſame, 


whenever his majeſty ſhall be en- 


abled, by act of parliament, to eſtab- 
liſn the neceſſary regulations for the 
government of the ſaid provinces. 
His majeſty therefore recommends 
this object to the conſideratiòn of 
parliament. 

His majeſty alſo recommends it 
to parliament to conſider of ſuch 
proviſions as may be neceſſary to 
enable his majeſty to make a perma- 
nent appropriation of lands in the 
ſaid provinces, for the ſupport and 
maintenance of a proteſtant clergy 
within the ſame, in proportion to 
ſuch lands as have already been 
granted within the ſame by his ma- 
zeſty; and it is his majeſty's deſire 
that ſuch proviſion may be made, 
with reſpect to all future grants of 
land within the ſaid provinces re- 
2 as may beſt conduce to the 
a 


me object, in proportion to ſuch 


increaſe as may happen in the popu- 
lation and cultivation of the ſaid 


provinces; and for this purpoſe his 


majeſty conſents that ſuch provi- 
fions or regulations may be made 
by parliament, reſpecting all future 
grants of lands to be made by his 
majeſty within the ſaid provinces, 
as parliament ſhall think ſit, 


jeſty judges it requiſite, in order to 


the aſſiſtane 


Houſes of Parliament, March 181, purpoſe ; 3 


1791, relative to an Augmentaticn the affect! 
of the Naval Force of the Kin. will make 
dom. cumſtance: 
| requires 
George R. 
IS majeſty thinks it neceſſary 
| to acquaint parliament, that His Majeft 
the endeavours which his majeſty Parlian 
has uſed, in conjunction with his al. fear, Ji 
lies, to effect a pacification between 21 
Ruſlia and the Porte, having hither. "wy 
to been unſucceſsful, and the conſe. N clo 
quences which may ariſe from the parli 


preſſing 
for the [ 
you have 
conſider: 
jects wh: 
attent101 


farther progreſs of the war being 
highly important to the intereſts of 
his majeſty and his allies, and to 
thoſe of Europe in general, his ma. 


add weight to his repreſentations, 


to make ſome farther augmentation The 
of his naval force; and his majeſty adopted 
relies on the zeal and affection of dinary 
parliament that it will be ready to in ſuch 
make good ſuch additional expence any per 
as may be incurred by theſe prepa- lie bur 
rations, for the purpoſe of ſupporting which 
the intereſts of his majeſty's king« govery 
dom, and of contributing to the re- ſubject 
ftoration of general tranquillity on cular 
a ſecure and laſting foundation. 
: I ri 
Meſſage from his Majeſty to both ö 
Ns Parity, 16 18th, "_ 
1791, relative to the E/tabliſhment * . 
of the younger Branches of the Riyal o - 
Family. | enab! 
George R. the a 
IIIsS majefty, finding that the mY 
Hi by For Taste. incurred date. 
on account of the eſtabliſhment of 
the younger branches of his royal 
family, cannot be defrayed out of you 
the monies applicable to the pur- Tho 


poles of his majeſty's civil govern- 
ment, is under the neceſlity of g's 
| e 


the aſſiſtance of parlia ent for this 
urpoſe; and his may ſty relies on 
the affection of parliament, that it 
will make ſuch proviſion as the cir- 
cumſtances may appear to them to 
require. | | 


— — 


His Majeſty's Speech to both Honſes of 
Parliament, at the Cleſe of the Sej- 
fen, June 10th, 1791. 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 
N clofing the preſent ſeſſion of 


preſſing my ſatis faction in that zeal 
for the public intereſts with which 
you have applied yourſelves to the 
conſideration of the different ob- 
jects which I recommended to your 
attention. | 

The meaſures which have been 
adopted for defraying the extraor- 


in ſuch a manner as not to make 
any permanent addition to the pub- 
lic burthens, and the proviſions 
which have been made for the good 
government and proſperity of my 
ſubjects in Canada, call for my par- 
ticular acknowledgments. | 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of 
Commons, 


I return you my thanks for the 
readineſs with which you have 
granted the ſupplies neceflary for 
tie public ſervice, and for the proof 
of your affectionate attachment, in 
erabling me to provide for a part of 
the charges of the younger branch- 


es of my family, out of the conſoli- 
dated fund. 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


I am not yet enabled to inform 
you of the reſult of the ſteps which 
have taken with a view to the re- 
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parliament, I cannot omit ex- 


dinary expences of the laſt year, 


eſtabliſhment of peace between Ruſ- 
ſia and the Porte: it is my earneſt 
wiſh, that this important object may 
be effectunted in ſuch a manner as 
may contribute to the preſervation 
and maintenance of the general 
tranquillity of Europe. I feel, with 
the greateſt ſatisfaction, the conſi- 
dence which you have repoſed in 
me; and my conitant endeavours 


will be directed to the purſuit of 


ſuch meaſures as may appear to me 
beit calculated co promote the in- 
. tereits and happineſs of my people, 
which are inſeparable from my 
OWN, 


* 
— — 


Speech of the Earl of Weſtmoreland, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to both 
Houſes of Parliament, January 
2015, 1791. 


—— 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


Have ſome pleaſure in acquaint- 
ing you, by the king's command, 
that the differences which had ariſen 
between his majeſty and the court 


of Spain have happily been brought 


to an amicable termination. Copies 
of the declarations exchanged be- 
tween his majeſty's ambaſſador and 


the miniſter of the Catholic King, 


and of the convention which has 
been ſince concluded, will be laid 
before you. | 
Had the honour of his majeſty's 
crown, and the protection of the 
rights and intereſt of the empire, 
involved this kingdom in the cala- 
mities of war, the zeal manifeſted 
by all his ſubje&s, and by none 
more than his loyal people of Ire- 


land, had left him no doubt of the 


moſt vigorous and effectual ſupport, 
It is a ſource of peculiar ſatisfaction 
to his majeſty, that thoſe objects 
have been accompliſhed without any 
actual 
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actual interruption of the bleſſings of 
Peace. | 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of 


Commons, | 


I have ordered the proper officers 
to lay the national accounts before 
you, fully relying upon your accul- 
tomed zeal to provide for the exi- 
gencies of the ſtate, and the honour- 
able ſupport of his majeſty's go- 
vernment. 


I have alſo ordered an account of 


the extraordinary expences of go- 

vernment, which have been incur- 
red during the negociation with 
Spain, to be laid before you; and I 
truſt you will find that the confi- 
dence you repoſed in me has not 
been miſplaced. 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


Your diſpoſition to facilitate the 
buſineſs of commerce, and to conſult 
the eaſe of the merchants, will in- 
duce you to conſider, and if poſſible 
to accompliſh, during this ſeſſion, 
ſuch regulations as may tend to fim- 
plify the colle&ion of the various 
articles of the public revenue. 


et a ee ec 


— 


Speech of the Earl of Weſtmoreland, 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to both 

Houſes of Parliament, at the Cloſe of 
the Seſſion, May 5th, 1791. 


Mu Lords, and Gentlemen, 


I S majeſty having directed an 

augmentation to be made of 
his naval forces, in order to add 
weight to his repreſentations for the 
re- eſtabliſument of peace between 
- Ruſha and the Porte, has command 
ed me to communicate this circum- 
ſtance to his parliament of Ireland, 
on whoſe zealous and affectionate 
attachment to the intereſts of his 
$. 


the firmeſt reliance. 


| Purpoſes for which they year 


duties, by providing accommoda- 


majeſty's crown his majeſty play 


The unremitted application you 
have given to your parliament 
duties, enables me now to cloſe the 
ſeſſion, and to relieve you from w 
further attendance. And ] haves 
king's direction to expreſs his ye. 
fe ſatisfaction in the zeal and di. 
patch with which you have brough 
76 public buſmeſs to a concly 
10N, 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of 
Commons, 


His majeſty directs me to thank 
you for the ſupplies which you have 
granted for the maintenance of the 
eſtabliſhments, and the honourable 
ſupport of his government. They 
ſhall be faithfully applied to the 


granted, 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


J have obſerved, with peculiar 
ſatisfaction, the attention you hare 
ſhewn to the intereſts of your coun- 
try, by facilitating the buſineſs of 
the merchants in the payment cf 


tions for the ſhipping and trade of 
the metropolis, and by extending the 
operation of national credit, Ihe 
ſalutary proviſions you have made 
to check the immoderate uſe of {p1- 
rituous liquors, afford the ſtronge! 
proof of your regard for the public 
welfare, Succek in this defrable 
meaſure can alone be expected from 
your continued and well-direded 
efforts. 

therefore truſt, that in your fe- 
ſpective counties, you will paruci- 
larly apply yourſelves to give effi- 
cy to the regulations you have 
adopted upon this ſubject. On nj 


part, no endeavours ſhall be yan 


to enforce 
judicioull) 
healths an. 
the people , 
try and pre 
theſe obje 
rected by 
and by eV 
and duty. 


— 


Letter of 1 


the Kin 


na, Dec 


L 7 OU 

wh 
in peace 
more pa 
bours; a 
ed to you 


| kingdom 


tachmen 
own ine 


| harmon? 


man em 
induces 
imperia 
unanim 
college 
their pi 
al aſſet 
Auguſt 
ſued d 
the m 
trary t 
feel t. 
and th 
redre( 
muſt k 
has b 
Mun 
treati 
king 
eerta 
raine 
oft 


Wh 


to enforce the execution of Jaws ſo 
judicioully calculated to preſerve the 


Platg 


on Ichs and amend the morals of 
en 8 people, and to advance the induſ- 
oſe the try and proſperity of Ireland. To 
m ay theſe objects my exertions are di- 
ave tte rected by his majeſty's commands, 
is pe. and by every impulſe of inclination 
nd dif and duty. | 
roupht | ; 3 
Oncly. 3 ETD | 

Letter of the Emperor of Germany to 
> of the King of the French; dated Vien- 
; na, December 14th, 1790. 
thank (7 OUR majeſty knows with 
2 have what ſincerity we wiſh to be 
of the in peace with all the world, but 
urable more particularly with our neigh- 
They bours; and how much we are attach- 
o the ed to your majelty, our ally, and the 
were kingdom of France: —it is that at- 


tachment, which, in uniſon with our 
own inclination to conſolidate the 


n, harmony exiſting between the Ger- 
cullar man empire and the French nation, 
have induces us, on our acceſſion to the 
doun⸗ imperial throne, agreeably to the 
6 0 unanimous requeſt of our electoral 
nt of college, to lay before your majeſty 
10d2- their prayer relative to your nation- 
Je of al aſſembly. During the month of 
g he ou laſt the French aſſembly iſ- 
The ſued decrees, by which a number of 
made the members of our empire, con- 
ſp1- trary to the tenor of public treaties, 
ngel feel themſelves very much injured, 
ublic and the electoral college now claim 
able redreſs for thoſe grievances. It 
from tuft be known to your majeſty what 
ded has been ſtipulated by the peace of 
Munſter, and by other ſubſequent 

fe- treaties between our empire and the 
icu- kingdom of France, with reſpect to 
fca- certain places in Alſatia and Lor- 
are raine, ceded under che expreſs and 
my 2 7010 conditions that the rights of 
ted lhogricks, and the property of the 
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members of our empire, ſhould be 
preſerved inviolate and untouched, 
It would be injurious to the religion 
of the treaties of peace, which your 
illuſtrious nation will, no doubt, ever 
reſpect, *5 overturn the barriers eſta- 
bliſhed on. thoſe conditions: as to 
the juriſdiction not made over by the 
emperors our predeceſſors, and by 


the empire, to the kingdom of 


France, but appertaining to the ſu- 
premacy of the emperor and the em- 
pire - your majeſty knows that no- 
body has a right to transfer to a fo- 
reign nation a ſupreme title over 


poſſeſſions, which title belongs only 


to the emperor and the empire. 
The whole duly weighed and con- 
ſidered, according to the rules of 
law and equity, it appears that, by 
what the electoral college and the 
different members of the empire ſet 
forth, they are injured in their pri- 
vileges, and their poſieflions; and it 
is in conſequence that we recom- 
mend to your majeſty that the de- 
crees of the aſſembly do not extend 
to the empire and its members. 
That all the orders of cur empire 
may know how friendly the diſpoſi- 
tions of your majeſty are towards 
them, and how much the treaties ex- 
iſting between France and the Ger- 
man empire are reſpeQed, it is ne- 
ceſſary that all the innovations 
which have taken place in conſe- 
quence of the decrees of laſt Auguft 
be forthwith done away, and matters 
put on the ancient footing—The 
equity of your majeſty, and of the 
illuſtrious French nation, our very 
dear friend does not allow us to 
doubt but that the anſwer we ſolicit 


will be fully conformable to our de- 


fires; as ſoon as we ſhall have re- 
ceived it, we ſhall eagerly commu- 
nicate it to all the orders of our em- 
pire, as a new evidence of the good 

under- 


underſtanding between us. May 
God preſerve your majeſty ! 


— 


Preclamation for the Diſcovery of the 

Publiſhers of a certain ſeditious Pa- 
per, cireulated, on the 11th of July, 
in the Town of Birmingham, 


George R. 3 
\ HERE As it hath been re- 
preſented unto us, that on 
the 11th day of this inſtant July, a 
certain ſcandalcus and ſeditious pa- 
per was printed and publiſhed in the 
town of Birmingham, and publiſhed 
in the parts thereunto adjacent, in 
eur counties of Warwick and Wor- 
ceſter, of the following tenor: « My 


« countrymen! the ſecond year of 


« Gallic liberty is nearly expired. 
« At the commencement of the 
« third, on the 14th of this month, 
« it is devoutly to be wiſhed that 
« every enemy to civil and religious 
« deſpotifm would give his ſanction 
<« to the majeſtic common cauſe, by 
« a public celebration of the anni- 
« verſary. Remember that, on the 
« 14th of July, the Baſtile, that 
« high altar aud caſtle of deſpotiſm, 
« fell. Remember the enthuſiaſm, 
« peculiar to the cauſe of liberty, 
« with which it was attacked. Re- 
« member that generous humanity 
« that taught the oppreſſed, groan- 
« mg under the weight of inſulted 
« Tights, to ſave the lives of oppreſ- 
« ſors. Extinguiſh the mean pre- 
« jadices of nations, and let your 
«© numbers he colle ted, and ſent 

« as a free-will offering to the na- 
_ « tional aſſembly. But is it poſſible 
« to forget that your own parlia- 
ce ment is venal! Your miniſters 
« hypocritical! your clergy legal 
« oppreſſors! the reigning family 
*« extravagant! the crown of a cer- 
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« 1igton, and freedom! But on the 


offender or offenders, the ſum of one 


uch diſcove 
o be prolec 
ept the per 
* be tl 
he paper 7 
miſſioners fc 
reaſurer of 
by require 

ordingly o 
| Given at 


« tain great perſonage becom 

« every day too Weighty for the 
head that wears it, too weigh 

« for the people who gave it! You 
« taxes partial and exceſſive=Yqy 
« repreſentation a cruel inſult upon 
« the ſacred rights of property, re. 


« 14th of this month prove to the 
« political ſycophants of the day 


„ that you reverence the olive l 
« branch, that you will ſacrifice tg cir ll 
public tranquillity, till the ma- — 
« jority ſhall exclaim, the peace of 

&« {lavery is worſe than the war df 

« freedom. Of that moment let re 
« tyrants beware!“ We, therefore, Liter of ] 
in order to bring to a ſpeedy condipn 40h £1 
punithment the publiſhers of the at 5 4 
paper aforeſaid, and that practices 77 of 
ſo highly dangerous to the public * 
tranquillity and welfare may here. Sake 
after he prevented, have thought ft, Sir, 
by and with the advice of our coun- | HE 
cil, to publiſſi this our royal pro- int 
clamation, hereby requiring and en- * 15 
joining all juſtices of the peace, I dae ©: 
ſheriffs, mayors, bailiffs, conſtables, N 
and all other our loving fubjects, to ah : 
be aiding and aſſiſting to the utmoll mn BY 
of their power, in detecting, appre- * , 0 
hending and bringing to juſtice the 20 = * 
publiſhers of the paper aforeſaid: * 0 
and for the better detection of ths 8 pot! 
ſaid publiſhers, we are graciouſly bes = 
pleaſed to promiſe, that if avy per- enn 


jon ſhall diſcover any other perſon 
or perſons concerned in E 
the printed paper aforeſaid, by dil- 
tributing the ſame, or otherwiſe, ſo 
as the perſons diſcovered may be 
brought to juſtice for the ſame, ſuch 
diſcoverers thall have and receive 45 
a reward, upon conviction of ſuch 


t0 main 
voked th 
dom, ar 
tiat the 
allembly 
ties equ 
orders 
proviſio 
Circum( 
allow te 
Gently 

Vol. 


hundred pounds for each and ever 
ſuch offender, and alſo our gracious 
pardon, in caſe the perſon * 


ch e diſcovery ſhall himſelf be liable 
ag 0 BY * for the ſame, ex- 
eiok ept the perſon or perſons ſo diſco- 

y 7 ering be the author or authors of 
* he paper aforeſaid: and the com- 
oe miſſoners for executing the office of 
ty p ceaſurer of our exchequer are here, 
4 the y required to make payment ac- 
to the ordingly of the ſaid rewards, 
e & Given at our court at St, James's, 

ali the 27th day of July 1791, in 
fie tq the thirty-firſt year of our 
e ma. reign. 
ace of God ſave the King. 
war of 
nt let —— — . 
efore, . f 
ndion Leier of Inflruftions from M. Mont- 
* moring Minſter of France for Fo- 
1 8 reign Affairs, ſent by Order of the 
nublic King to all his Miniſters at Foreign 
here. Courts, April 2 3d, 1791. 
ht fit, | Sir, 
coun- : 

pro- 2 king has charged me to 
d ene inform you of his earneſt 
eace, deüre that you make known his 
ables, ſentiments reſpecting the revolution 
Is, to and the French conſtitution to the 
omad court at which you reſide. The ſame 
pre- orders are tranſmitted to the ambaſ- 
e the ladors and miniſters of France, at 
id. all the courts of Europe, to the end 
f the at no doubt may remain with re- 
oully gard to his majeſty's intentions, his 
per- tree acceptation of the new form of 
erſon government, or his irrevocable oath 
hin to maintain it. His majeſty con- 
7 al 'oked the ſtates- general of his king- 
e, ſo dom, and reſolved in his council, 
be tiat the commons ſhould, in that 
ſuch dlembly, have a number of depu- 
re 4s ues equal to thoſe of the two other 
fwek orders there exiſting, This act of 
190 Povitonal legiſlation, which the 
very arcumſtances of the times did not 
ious allow to be more favourable, ſuffi- 
Ling dently announced his majeity's with 
vel Vor, XXXIII. 
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to reſtore to the nation all its 
rights. 

The ſtates- general met, and took 
the title of the national aſſembly; 
and in a ſhort ſpace of time, a con- 
ſtitution fit to ſecure the happineſs 
of France, and of the monarch, took 
place of the ancient order of things, 
under which the apparent power of 
the kingdom only ed to conceal 
the real power of the abuſes of cer- 
tain ariſtocratic bodies. 1 

The national aſſembly, the form 
of a repreſentative government, 
conjoined with an hereditary mo- 
narchy, the legiſlative body, was 
declared tobe permanent; the choice 
of the miniſters of public worſhip, 
of magiſtrates, and judges, was given 
to the people; the executive power 
was conferred on the king, the for- 
mation of laws on the legiſlative 
body, and the power of ſanction on 
the monarch; the public force, both 
internal and external, was organized 
on the principles, and in conformity 
to the fundamental diſtinction of 
powers: ſuch is the new conſtitu- 
tion of the kingdom. 

That which 1s called a revolution, 
is no more than the abrogation of 
numerous abuſes, that have been 
accumulating for ages, through the 
errors of the people, or the power 
of the miniſters, which was never the 
power of the king. Thoſe abuſes 
were no leſs prejudical to the mo- 
narch than to the nation. Thoſe 
abuſes, authority, under happy 

reigns, had never cealed to attack, 
but without the. power to deſtroy. 
They exiſt no longer. The nation, 
now the ſovereign, has no citizens 
but ſuch as are equal in rights; no 
deſpot but the law; no miniſters but 
public miniſters, and of thoſe mi- 
niſters, the king is the chief. Such 
is the French revolution. 
* K This 
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This revolution muſt naturally 
have for its enemies all thoſe who, 
in the firſt moment of error, regret, 
on account of their private intereſt, 
the abuſes of the ancient govern- 
ment. Hence the apparent diviſion in 
the kingdom, which is daiſy becom- 


ing lefs; hence perhaps ſome ſevere 


laws and circumſtances which time 
will correct: but the Ring, whoſe 
true power can never be diſtinct 
from that of the nation, who has no 
aim but the happineſs of the people, 
and no authority but that which 1s 


_ delegated to him; the king has 


adopted, without hefitation, a happy 
conſtitution, which will at once re- 
generate his authority, the nation, 
and the monarchy. All his powers 


are preſerved to him, except the 


dreadful power of making Jaws. 
He remains charged with the power 
of negociating with foreign powers, 
with the care of defending the king- 
dom, and repelling its enemies ; 
but the French nation will in fu- 
ture have no external enemies but 
its aggreſſors, no internal enemies 
but thoſe who, ſtill flattering them- 
ſelves with vain hopes, believe that 
the will of twenty-four millions of 


men, reſtored to their natural rights, 


after having organized the kingdom 
in ſuch a manner as to leave only 
the memory of ancient forms and 
abuſes, is not an immoveable and ir- 
revocable conſtitution. 

The moſt dangerous of thoſe ene- 
mies are they who affect to diſſem1- 
nate doubts of the intentions of the 
monarch. They are much to blame, 
or much deceived. They ſuppoſe 
themſelves the only friends of the 


king, and they are the only enemies 
of royalty. They would have de- 


prived the king of the love and the 
confidence of à great nation, if his 


principles and his probity had been 
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leſs known. What has the king not 
done to ſhew that he conſidered both 
the revolution and the French con. 
ſtitution as his titles to glory? After 
having accepted and ſanctioned alt 
the laws, he has neglected no mean; 
of cauſing them to be executed, 
Since the month of February, of the 
year preceding, he has promiſed in 
the midſt of the national aſſembly 
to maintain them. He has taken an 
oath to do ſo in the midſt of the 
ume fœderation of the kingdom, 
ignified by the title of the Reſtor. 
er of French liberty, he will tranſmit 
to his ſon more than a crown=hg 
will tranſmit a conſtitutional roy. 
alty. 2 
The enemies of the conſtitution 
are conſtantly repeating that the 
king is not happy; as if it were 
poſſible for a king to enjoy any lap- 
pineſs but the happineſs of his pec- 
ple. They ſay that his authority is 
leſſened, as if anthority founded m 
force, were not leſs powerful, and 


more 8 than authoriqy 


founded on law. They fay that the 
king is not free—a calumny atro- 
cious, if they ſuppoſe that his wil 
muſt be conſtrained : abſurd, if they 
take for a want of freedom the con- 
ſent repeatedly expreſſed by I» 
majeſty to remain among the cit. 
zens of Paris; a conſent that was 
due to their patriotiſm, even © 
their fears, but above all to ther 
tore. | 
'Thaſe calumnies, however, hat 
reached foreign courts; they ha 
been repeated there by Frenchmet, 
who are voluntary exiles from the 
country, inſtead of ſharing its g10 
and who, if they were not enemies 
have deferted their ſtation à8 cit. 
' zens. The king, fir, charges JO 
to defeat their intrigues and ther 
projects. The ſame eau 
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"ot while they ſpread the falſeſt ideas 


Nm reſpeting the F rench revolution, 
n- have rendered the intentions of 
ter French travellers ſuſpected by ſe- 
all veral nations; and the king ex- 
ans preſsly orders you to protect and 
ted. defend them. Repreſent the French 
the conſtitution in the ſame light as that 
d in in which the king views it; and 
nbly Jeave no doubt of his intention to 
n an maintain it to the utmoſt of his 
f the power, By ſecuring the liberty and 
dom, the equality of the citizens, that con- 
ſtor ſitution founds the national proſpe- 
nſmit rity on the moſt immoveable baſis; 
en confirms the royal authority by the 
roh. law; it prevents, by a glorious re- 

volution, the revolution which the 
tution abuſes of the old government would 
x the probably ſoon haye effected by a 


s peo 
ority 13 


ded on 


difſolution of the empire; and final- 
lv, it will conſtitute the happineſs of 
the king. To juſtify it, to defend 


it, and to conſider it as the rule of 
your conduct, ought to be your firit 


ul, ad and moſt important duty. 
thority [ have frequently before commu- 
hat the Wi ricated to you his majeſty's ſenti- 
J. 270 Bo ments on this head; but, after the 
his wil WY information he has received of the 
, if they i opinion endeavoured to be eftabliſh- 
he con. I ed in foreign courts reſpecting what 
by 15 Wh pading in France, he has ordered 
the cit. ne to make known the contents of 
hat wa dis letter to the court at which you 
even rade; and that it may be ſtill more 
to hel public, his majeſty has ordered it to 
. be printed. | 
er, *. 5 MoNTMORIN. 
*. april 23, 1791. 
rom ther WW s 
its glof, : 
t enemies, Muir, left by the French King, on 
n as Cl 1 departure from Paris, and pre- 
ye | Wa to the National Aſſembly of 
an "ance { lit 
ah 93 » o8 Tueſday, June 21/1, 
whil 


*131 
Win! the king had any 


hope of ſeeing order and 
happineſs reſtored, by the means em- 
pores by the nationa! afſembly, and 
y his reſidence near the aſſembly, 
no ſacrifice would have appeared to 
him too great, which might conduce 
to ſuch anevent ; he would nor even 
have mentioned his own perſonal 
deprivation of liberty, from the 
month of October 1789. But at 
preſent, when the reſult of every 
tranſaction is only the deſtruction of 
royalty, the violation of property, 
and the endangering of perſons; 
when there is an entire anarchy 
through every part of the empire, 
without the leaſt appearance of any 


authority ſufficient to controul it ; 
the king, after proteſting againft all 
the acts performed by him during 


his captivity, thinks it his duty to 
ſubmit to the French nation the fol- 
lowing account of his conduct. 

.In the month of July 1789, the 
king, he declares it upon his con- 
ſcience, had no fear on coming 
amongſt the Pariſians. In the 
month of October of the ſame year, 
being adviſed of the conduct of ſome 
factious perſons, he apprehended 


that his departuresnight afford them 


a pretence for fomenting a civil 
war. All the world is informed of 
the impunity with which crimes 
were then committed. The king, 
yielding to the wiſh of the army of 
the Pariſians, came with his family, 
and eſtabliſhed his reſidence at the 
'Thuilleries. No preparations had 
been made for his reception, and the 
king was ſo far from finding the ac- 
commodations to which he had been 
accuſtomed, that he was even with- 
out the comforts common to perſons 
of any condition. 
Notwithſtanding every conſtraint, 
he thought it his duty, on the morn- 
K 2 ing 
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ing after his arrival, to aſſure the The aſſembly ejected the king 
provinces of his intention to re- from the conſtitution, when they 
main in Paris. A ſacrifice ſtill more refuſed him the right of ſanctionino 
difticult was reſerved for him; he the conffitutional laws, and permit. 
was compelled to part with his body ted themſelves to arrange in that 
guards, whoſe fidelity he had expe - claſs thoſe which they pleaſed, atthe 
rienced: two had been maſſacred, ſame time limiting the extent of hi; 
and ſeveral wounded, while in obe- refuſal, in any inſtance, to the third 
dience to the order which they had legiſlature. They voted him 23 
received not to fire. All the art of millions per annum, a ſum which 
the factious was employed in miſre- was totally abſorbed by the exper. 
preſenting the conduct of a faithful ces neceſſary to the dignity of hi; 
wife, who was then confirming all houſe. They left him the uſe « 
her former good conduct; it was ſome domains under certain refric. 
even evident, that all their machi- tions, depriving him of the pati. 
nations were directed againſt the mony of his anceſtors; they wer 
king himſelf. It was to the ſoldiers careful not to include in the liſ d 
of the French guard and of the Pa- his expences thoſe for ſervices done 


riſian national guard that the cuſto- to himſelf, as if they could be ft. 


dy of the king was committed, parated from thoſe rendered to the 
under the orders of the municipality ftate. 
of Paris. | Whoever obſerves the differen 
The king thus ſaw himſelf a pri- traits of the adminiſtration, will per 
ſoner in his own ftate; for in what ceive, that the king was excluded 
other condition could he be, who was from it. He had no part in the 
forcibly ſurrounded by perſons completion of laws; his only pris. 
whom he ſuſpeCted ? It is not for the lege was to requeſt the aſſemb!y v 
purpoſe of cenſuring the Pariſian occupy themſelves upon ſuch ad 
national guard, that I recal theſe ſuch ſubjects. As to the adminiſin- 
circumſtances, but for that of giving tion of juſtice, he could only cis 
an exact ſtatement of facts; on the cute the decrees of the judges, an 
contrary I do ju?.ice to their attach- appoint commiſſioners, whoſe page 
ment, when they were not acted is much lets conſiderable than tis 
upon by factious perſons.— The of the ancient attorney - general. 
king convened the ſtates- general; There remained one laſt prert 
granted to the Tiers Etat a double gative, the moſt acceptable of tit 
repreſentation; the union of the whole, that of pardoning crimin 
orders, the ſacrifices of the 23d of and changing puniſhments: Je 
June were all his work, but his cares took it from the king, and the ut 
were not underſtood. When the are now authorized to interpret 4 
ſtates-general gave themſelves the cording to their pleaſure, the fen 
name of the national aſſembly, it may of the law. Thus is the royal f. 
be recollected how much influence jeſty diminiſhed, to which the fes 
the factious had upon ſeveral pro- ple were accuſtomed to recur, ® ® 
vinces, how many endeavours were one common centre of goodne 3 
aſed to overcome the principle, that beneficence. 
the confirmation of the laws ſhould The ſocieties of friends 0 
be given in concert with the king. conſtitution are by much — 
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power and render void the ac- 
"ons of all others. The king was. 
declared the head of the army; yet 
the whole conduct of it has been in 
the committees of the national aſ- 
ſembly, without any participation: 
to the king was granted the right 
of nomination to certain places, but 
lis choice has already met with op- 
roſition. He has been obliged to 
alter the duty of the general officers 
of the army, becauſe his choice was 
not approved of by the clubs, _ 

[tis to theſe that the Tevolt of 
ſereral regiments is to be imputed. 
When the army no longer reſpects 
its officers, it 1s the terror and the 
ſcourge of the fate; the king has 
always thought that officers ſhould 
be puniſhed like the ſoldiers, and 
that theſe latter ſhould have oppor- 
unities of promotion according to 
their merit. 

As to foreign affairs, they have 
granted to the king the nomination 
of ambaſſadors, and the conduct of 
negociations; but they have taken 
from him the right of making war. 
The right of making peace 1s en- 
tiely of another ſort, What pow- 
er would enter into a negotiation 
when they knew that the reſult muſt 
be ſubje& to the reviſion of the na- 
tional aſſembly ? Independent of the 
neceſſity for a degree of ſecrecy, 
which it is impoſſible ſhould be pre- 
ſerved in the deliberations of the 


| alembly, no one will treat but 


with a perſon, who, without any 
utervention, is able to fulfil the 
contract that may be agreed upon. 

Wich reſpe& to the finances, the 
king had recognized, before the 
lates-general, the right of the na- 
uon to grant ſubſidies; and, on the 
23d of June, he granted every thing 
Kquied from him upon this ſub- 
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ject. On the 4th of February the 
king intreated the aſſembly to take 


the finances into their conſideration, 


with which they ſomewhat ſlowly 
complied. But they have not yet- 
formed an exact account of the re- 
ceipt and expenditure; they have 


adopted hypothetical calculations; 


the ordinary contribution is, in ar- 
rear, and the reſource of twelve 
hundred millions of aſſignats is near- 
ly perfected. Nothing is left to 
the king but barren nominations ; 
he knows the difficulty of ſuch a 


government; and, if it was poſlible 
that ſuch a machine could go on 


without his immediate ſuperinten- 
dance, his majeſty would only have 
to regret, that he had not diminiſh- 
ed the taxes, which he has always 
deſired, and, but for the American 
war, ſhould have effected, 


The king was declared the head 


of the government of the kingdom, 
and he has been unable to change 
any thing without the conſent of the 
aſſembly, The chiefs of the pre- 
vailing party have thrown out ſuch 
a defiance to the agents of the king, 
and the puniſhment inflicted upon 
diſobedience has excited ſuch ap- 
prehenſions, that theſe agents have 
remained without power. 

The form of government is eſ- 
pecially vicious in two reſpects, 
The aſſembly exceed the bounds of 
their power, in taking cognizance 


of the adminiſtration of juſtice, and 


of the interior parts of the king- 
dom; and exerciſes, by its commit- 
tee of reſearches, the moſt barbarous 
of all deſpotiſms..= Aſſociations are 
eſtabliſhed under the name of friends 
of the conſtitution, which are infi- 
nitely more dangerous than the an- 
cient corporations, They delibe- 
rate upon all the functions of go- 
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vernment, and exerciſe a power of 
ſuch preponderance, that all other 
bodies, without excepting the na- 
tional aſſembly itſelf, can do nothing 


but by their order. | 
The king thinks it impoſſible to 
preſerve ſuch a government; and as 
a period approaches to the labours 
of the aſſembly, ſo do they loſe their 
credit. The new regulations, in- 
ſtead of applying a balm to former 
wounds, on the contrary, increaſe 
the pain of them; the thouſand 
Journals and pamphlets of calumni- 
ation, which are only the echoes of 


rhe clubs, perpetuate the diſorder ; 
and never has the aſſembly dared to 


remedy them—All this tends only 
to a metaphyſical government, 


which is impoſſible in the execu- 


tion. | 

Frenchmen ! was it this that you 
intended in electing repreſentatives? 
do you wiſh that the deſpotiſm of 


clubs ſhould be ſubſtituted for the 


monarchy under which the king- 
dom has flouriſhed for fourteen cen- 
turies? The love of Frenchmen for 
their king is reckoned amongſt their 
Virtues. I have had too affecting 


proofs of it to be able to forget it. 


The king would not offer this me- 
moir but for the purpoſe of repre- 
ſenting to his ſubjects the conduct of 
the factious. Perſons torn away 


by the triumph of M. Neckar affect- 


ed not to prononnce the name of the 
king: they purſued the archbiſhop 
of Paris; one of the king's couriers 
was arreſted, and theletters which he 
carried opened, 

During this time the aſſembly ap- 
peared to inſult the king ; he deter- 
mined to carry to Paris the words 
of peace: upon the journey, it was 
reſolved that no cry of Vive le Roi ! 
ſhould be permitted. 'There was 
even a motion for carrying off the 


king, and putting the queen in x 
3 which was loudly applaud. 
ed. 

In the night of the 4th and 5th, 
when it was propoſed to the aſſem. 
bly to repair to the king, it was re. 
plied, that, conſiſtently with its dig. 
mty,1t could not remove: from this 
moment the ſcenes of horror were 
renewed. On the arrival of the 
king at Paris, an innocent perſon 
was maſflacred almoſt within his 
fight, in the garden of the Thuille. 
ries; all thoſe who had declared 
againſt religion and the throne, re. 
ceived the honours of a triumph, 
At the fœderation, upon the 14h 
of July, the national aſſembly de. 
clared, that the king was the chief, 
by which it was implied that they 
had a right to name another. His 
family was placed in a ſituation 
apart from himſelf, but that wa, 
notwithſtanding, one of the happiet 


moments they have paſſed ſince ther 


ſtay in Paris. 

Afterwards, when, on account of 
their religion, Meſdames the king! 
aunts wiſhed to go to Rome, thei 
journey was oppoſed, in contradic- 
tion to the declaration of rights 
and both at Bellevue and Arnay le 
Duc, the orders of the aſſembly were 
neceſlary to releaſe them, thoſe a 
the king being deſpiſed. In tit 
tumult factiouſſy excited at Vincer- 
nes, the perſons who remained abou! 
the king were ill-treated, and they 
carried their audacity ſo far, 250 
break the arms of thoſe perſons 1 
the preſence of his majeſty. 

Upon the king's recovery from 
his illneſs, he intended to go te dt. 
Cloud, and was detained. In a 
did M. de la Fayette endeavour 
protect his departure; the _ 
ſervants who ſurrounded his __ 
were torn away from him, and es 
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taken back to his priſon. After- 


wards he was obliged to diſmiſs his 


confeſſor, to approve the letter of 


the miniſter to the foreign powers, 


and to attend maſs performed by the 
new rector of St. Germain Auxer- 
rois. Thus perceiving the impoſſi- 
bility of averting any public evil by 
his influence, it is natural that he 


ſhould ſeek a place of ſafety for 


himſelf. 
Frenchmen! and you the good 
inhabitants of Paris, diſtruſt the ſug- 
geſtions of the factious; return to 
your king, who will always be your 
fnend; your holy religion fhall 
be reſpected; your government 
placed upon a permanent footing; 
and liberty eſtabliſhed upon a ſe- 
A 
Lov1s, 
Paris, June 20, 1791. 


P. 8. The king forbids his miniſ- 
ters to ſign any order in his name, 
until they ſhall have received his 
further directions; and enjoins the 
keeper of the ſeals to ſend them 
to kim, when required on his be- 
half. wk 

Lovis. 


ere 
* 


— 
"_ 


Addreſs of the National Aſſembly 
to the French. 


A Great attempt has juſt been 
[ made. — The national aſſem- 
bly was near the concluſion of its 
long labours; the conſtitution was 
almoſt completed; the tumults of 
the revolution were about to ceaſe; 
and the enemies of the public wel- 
fare were baer. therefore, to ſacri- 
ice the whole nation to their ven- 
geance. The king and the royal 


family were carried off on the 21ſt 
2 | 


{When this part of the addreſs 
was read in the aſſembly, there was 
a murmur of diſcontent. 


tion, in Which it had been drawn 
up, requeſted, that it might be heard 
with attention, and the members 
became ſilent.] | 
But your repreſentatives will 
triumph over all theſe obſtacles, 
They eſtimate calmly the extent of 
the duties impoſed upon them. The 
public liberty ſhall be maintained; 


conſpirators and ſlaves ſhall under- 


ſtand the intrepidity of the French 
nation; and we make, in the name of 
the nation, a ſolemn engagement to 
revenge the law or die. 

France would be free, and ſhe 
ſhall be ſo. It is intended to make 
the revolution recede, but it recedes 


not. It is the effect of your will, 


and nothing can retard its progreſs. 


It is neceſſary to accommodate the 


law to the ſtate of the kingdom. 
The king, in the conſtitution, ex- 
erciſes the power of the royal ſanc- 
tion over the decrees of the legiſla- 


tive body; he is the head of the 


executive power, and, in that capa- 
city, cauſes the laws to be execut- 
ed by his miniſter. 

If he quits his poſt, although car- 
ried off againſt his will, the repre- 
ſentatives of the nation have the 
right to ſupply his place. Thena- 
tional aſſembly has in conſequence 
decreed, that the ſeal of ſtate, and 
the ſignature of the miniſters of juſ- 


tice, {hall be added to all its decrees, 
to give them the character of laws. 


As no order of the king would have 
been executed without being coun- 
terſigned by the reſponſible miniſter, 
notning was neceſſary but a ſimple 
delegation by the aſſembly to autho- 
riſe him to ſign the orders, and thoſe 
only iſſued by them. In this cir- 
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cumſtance they have been directed 
by the conſtitutional law relative 
to a regency, which authoriſes them 
to perform the functions of the exe- 


cutive power until the nomination 


of a regent. | 

By theſe meaſures your repreſen- 
tatives have enſured order 1n the 
interior part of the kingdom ; and, 
to repulſe any attack from without, 


they add to the army a reinforce- 


ment of three hundred thouſand na- 

tional guards. 5 | 
The citizens then have, on all 

ſides, the means of ſecurity. Let 


them not be overcome by their ſur- 


prize; the conſtituent aſſembly is 


upon its duty; the conſtituted pow- 
ers are in activity; the citizens of 
Paris, the national guards, whoſe 


patriotiſm and fidelity are above all 
praiſe, watch round your repreſen- 


tatives; the active citizens through- 


out the kingdom are in arms, and 
France may wait for its enemies. 

Are they fo fear the conſequences 
of a writing forced, before his de- 
parture, from a ſeduced king? It is 
difficult to conceive the ignorance 
and blindneſs that have dictated this 
writivg, which may deſerve to be 
further diſcuſſed hereafter ; at pre- 
ſent, your repreſentatives content 


themſelves with examining ſome 


particular ſentiments. 

The national aſſembly has made a 
ſolemn proclamation of political 
truths, and of rights, the acknow- 
ledgment of which will one day 
produce the happineſs of the human 
race: to engage them to renounce 
this declaration of rights, the theory 
of ſlavery itlelf has been preſented 
to them. 5 | 
” Frenchmen! we have no fear in 
recalling to your memories the fa- 
mous day of the 23d of July 1789; 
that day, on which the chief of the 

7 


executive power, the firſt public 
functionary of the nation, dared tg 
dictate his abſolute will to your re. 
preſentatives, charged by your or. 
ders to form a conſtitution, The 
national aſſembly lamented the dif. 
orders committed on the 5th of 
October, and ordered the proſecution 
of the perſons guilty of them; but, 
becauſe it was difficult to diſcover 
ſome rioters amongſt ſuch a multi. 
tude of people, they are ſaid to have 
approved all their crimes. The na- 
tion is, however, more juſt, It has 
not reproached Louis XVI. with 
the violences that have occurred 
under his reign and thoſe of his an- 
ceſtors. 

They are not afraid to call to your 
recollection the fœderation of July, 
What are the ſtatements of the per- 
ſons who have dictated the letter of 
the king with reſpect to this augul 
act? That the firſt public function- 
ary was obliged to put himſelf at 
the head of the repreſentatives of 
the nation. In the midſt of the 


deputies of all the kingdom, he took 


a ſolemn oath to maintain the con- 
ſtitution. If the king does not here. 
after declare, that his good faith has 
been ſurprized by ſeditious perions, 
he has, of courſe, announced /:; 8 
ferjury to the whole world! 15 1t 
neceſſary to go through the fatigue 
of anſwering the other reproaches 

of this letter ? 5 | 
The king is ſaid to have exper 
enced ſome- inconveniences in his 
reſidence in Paris, and not to have 
a ſame pleaſures as former- 
ly; by which it is implied, no 
doubt, that a nation ought to lege. 
nerate itſelf without any agitation, 
without diſturbing for an inſtant the 

pleaſures and the indulgencies o 
courts. As to the addreſſes of con- 
gratulation and adherence to 0 
| decrees, 
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Jecrees, theſe, ſay they, are the works 
of the factious.— Ves — no doubt, of 
tzoenty-/ix millions of the fa#tious ! 

It was neceſſary to re-conſtitute 
all powers, decauſe all the powers 
were corrupted, and becauſe the 
alarming debts accumulated by the 
deſpotiſm and the diſorders of go- 
vernment would have overwhelmed 
the nation. But does not royalty 
exiſt for the people? And if a great 
nation obliges itſelf to maintain it, 
is it not ſolely becauſe it is believed 
to be uſeful? The conſtitution has 
left to the king this glorious prero- 
rative, and has confirmed to him 
the only authority which he ſhould 
defire to exerciſe. Would not your 
repreſentatives have been culpable, 
if they had ſacrificed twenty-ſix mil- 
lions to the intereſt of one man ? 

The labour of citizens ſupports 
the power of the ſtate: but the 
maxim of abſolute power 1s to con- 
ider the public contributions as a 
debt paid to deſpotiſm. The na- 
tional aſſembly has regulated its ex- 
pences with the ſtricteſt juſtice; 
they thought themſelves bound, when 
acting in the name of the nation, to 
act munificently; and when they 
were to determine what part of the 
public contributions ſhould be allow- 
ed to the firſt functionary, thirty 
millions were allotted for him and 
the royal family; but this is repre- 
lented as a trifling ſum |! 

The decrees upon the ſubject of 
Hey and war have taken from the 
ung and his minifters the power of 
ſacrificing the people to the caprices 
of courts, and the definitive ratifi- 
cation of treaties is reſerved to the 
repreſentatives of the nation. The 
los of a prerogative is complained 
of, What prerogative ? That of 
not being obliged to conſult the na- 
uonal will, when the blood and the 
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fortunes of citizens were to be ſa- 
crificed. Who can know the wiſh 
and the intereſts of the nation better 
that the legiſlative body? It is wiſh- 
ed tomake war with impunity. But 
have we not had, under the ancient 
government, ſuficient experience 
of the terrible effects eres by 
the ambition of miniſters? _ 

We are accuſed of having de- 
ſpoiled the king, in forming the 
judicial power; as if he, king of a 
great nation, ought to appear in 
the adminiſtration of juſtice for 
any other purpoſe than that of 
cauſing the law to be obſerved, 
and its judgments executed. Tr 
15 wiſhed that he ſhould have the 
right of granting pardons and 
changing puniſhments; but does 
not all the world know, how ſuch a 
right would be exerciſed, and upon 
whom the benefit of it would fall? 
The king could not exerciſe it by 
himſelf, and after having prohibited 
royal deſpotiſm, it was very natural 
to prohibit that of the miniſters. 

The neceſlity of circumſtances has 
ſometimes obliged the national aſ- 
ſembly to meddle, contrary to its 
inclination, in the affairs of admini- 
ſtration. But ought it not to act, 
when the government remained in 
blameable inertneſs? Is it, there- 
fore, neceſſary to ſay, that neither 
the king nor the miniſters have the 
confidence of the nation? | 

The ſocieties of friends of the 
conſtitution have ſupported the re- 
volurion; they are more neceſſary 
than ever, and ſome perſons preſume 
to ſay that they govern the admini- 
ſtrative bodies and the empire, as if 
they were the deliberating bo- 
dies. | 

Frenchmen! all the powers are 
organized; all the public functien- 
aries are at their poſts ; the national 
aſſembly 
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aſſembly watches over the ſafety of 


the ſtate: may you be firm and 


tranquil! One danger alone threat- 
ens us. You have to guard againſt 
the. ſuſpenſion of your labours; 
againſt delay in the payment of du- 
ties; againſt any inflammatory mea- 


' Fares which commence in anarchies, 
and end in Civil war. 


It is to theſe 
dangers that the national aſſembly 


Calls the attention of citizens. In 


this criſis, all private animoſities 
and private intereſts ſhould diſap- 
pear. | - 

Thoſe who would preſerve their 


liberty ſhould ſhew that tranquil 


Ermneſs which appals tyrants. May 
the ſactious, who hope to ſee every 
thing overturned, find order main- 
tained, and the conſtitution confirm- 
ed, and rendered more dear to 
Frenchmen, by the attacks made 
upon it ! The capital may be an ex- 
ample to the reſt of France. The 
departure of the king excited no 
diſorders there, but, to the confuſion 
of the malevolent, the utmoſt tran- 
quillity prevails in it. To reduce 


the territory of this empire to the 
yoke, it will be neceſſary to deſtroy 
the whole nation. 


Deſpotiſm, if it 
pleaſes, may make ſuch an attempt. 
It will either fall, or at the conclu- 
ſion of its triumphs will find only 
ruins. 


Declaration of Two Hundred and 
Ninety Members of the National 
Aſgembly, on the Decrees which ſuſ- 
pend the Exerciſe of the Royal Au- 
thority, and which infringe the 
Inviolability of the ſacred Perſon 
of the King. 


HREE months have ſcarce- 
ly elapſed ſince we made 
known to our conſtituents our pro- 


teſt againſt a decree which attac 

the ſacred principle of the pol 
bility of the king's perſon, The 
zeal with which many of us defend. 
ed it on the 28th of March, the 
conviction which we entertained 
that it was impoſſible to violate 
with impunity this principle eſſen. 


tial to all monarchy, are too wel! | 


juſtified by the events now paſſing 
under our eyes, and by the afflid. 
ing ſpectacle of which we have the 
misfortune to be witneſſes, 

The king and royal family 
conducted as priſoners, by au- 
thority of the decrees of the ga. 
tional aſſembly; the monarch guard. 
ed in his palace by ſoldiers nc 
ſubje& to his command; the roy. 
al family entruſted to a guard, 
over whom the king has no autbo. 
rity ; the right of directing the 
education of the preſumptive heir 
of the throne taken from him, who, 
both as king and father, had the 
moſt undoubted right, and the 
ſtrongeſt obligation to direct it; in 
fine, the monarch, whoſe inviolabi- 
lity was declared even by the ney 
conſtitution, ſuſpended by a decree 
from the exerciſe of his authority; 
ſuch is the afflicting ſpectacle which 
we and all good Frenchmen lament, 
and ſuch are the too obvious and 
too fatal conſequences of the fil 
violation offered to this ſacred and 
fundamental principle. 

And we ought to declare it, ſince 
we are compelled to refer to the 
decree itſelf againſt which we have 
proteſted, and againſt which we {lil 
proteſt, there is none of thoſe mea- 
ſures which was not before pro- 
ſcribed by the conſtitution, in the 
name of which they are taken. The 
ſacred perſon of the king was de- 
clared inviolable; one only cle 


was provided for, in which, con- 
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trary to all the principles eſſential 


to monarchy, it was ſuppoſed that 
that inviolability might ceaſe. This 
caſe has not yet occurred; never- 
theleſs the king 1s dragged as a cri- 
minal into his own capital, and made 
a priſoner in his own palace, and 
deſpoiled of his prerogative, Thus, 
after having infringed the inviola- 
bility of the king by decrees, they 
annul them in order completely to 
deſtroy it. 

- Amidſt theſe outrages offered to 
the monarch, to his auguſt family, 
and it their perſons to the ' whole 
nation, what has become of the mo- 
narchy ? The decrees of the national 
aſſembly have centered in them- 
ſelves all the royal power; the ſeal 
of the ſtate has been depoſited on 
their table; their decrees are ren- 
dered executory without requiring 
ſanQion; they give direct orders 
to all the agents of the executive 
power; they impoſe, in their own 
name, oaths, in which Frenchmen 
do not even find the name of their 
king; commiſſioners, who have re- 
ceived their miſſion from them alone, 
traverſe the provinces, in order to 
receive oaths which they exact, and 
give directions to the army: thus, 
at the moment at wk ich the invio- 
lability of the king was annulled, 
monarchy was deſtroyed; the ap- 
pearance of royalty no longer ex- 
ilts; a republican interim has ſuc- 
ceeded. 

Far from all thoſe who are ac- 
quainted with the rules of our con- 
duct (and, we believe, there are very 
few Frenchmen who do not rightly 
appreciate them), be the idea that 
ve could concur in ſuch decrees, 
They are not leſs unpleaſant to our 
feelings, tlen repugnant to our 


Principles. Never have we more 


leverely felt the rigour of our duty, 
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never have we more lamented the 
fatal conſequences reſulting from the 
miſſion with which we were charged, 
than when forced to remain witneſ- 


ſes of aQs, which we regarded as 
culpable attempts ; while thoſe who 
are molt frequently our organ, be- 
came timid, for the firſt time con- 
demned themſelves to filence, that 
they might not involve the ſacred 


cauſe in that unpopularity which 


had ſo ingeniouſly been contrived to 


be thrown upon our party. With- 
out doubt, if we were guided by 
common rules; if we yielded to the 
horror with which we are inſpired 


by the 1dea of being thought to ap- 
prove, by our preſence, decrees, to 


which we were ſo averſe, we would 
fly without delay, we would without 
heſitation ſeparate from an aſſembly, 
who have been able to break through 
principles which they had been 
forced to preſerve. But in circum- 
ſtances ſo ſingular, we can neither 
aſſume common rules nor our own 
ſentiments as the baſis of our own 
conduct. When our principles, our 
honour, may perhaps, in the opinion 
of a great number, command us to 
fly, motives more imperious ſtill ex- 
act of us a painful ſacrifice, that of 
remaining in a fituation where we 
preſerve the hope of preventing 
greater evils, 

Before the calamitous epoch at 
which we are arrived, we could at 
leaſt graſp the ſhadow of monarchy ; 
we fought upon the wreck; the 
hope of preferving it juſtified our 
conduct. Now, the laſt blow has 
been given to monarchy. But, in 
addition to that great motive, we 
were bound by other duties. The 


monarch exiſts ; he is captive ; it is 


for the king's ſake that we ought to 
rally our ſtrength; it is for him, it is 
for his family, it is for the precious 

blood 
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blood of the Bourbons, that we 
ought to remain at the poſt, where 
we can watch over a depoſit ſo va- 
luable. 
We will diſcharge then this fa- 


cred duty, which alone ought to be 


our excuſe, and we will prove, that 
in our hearts the monarch and the 
monarchy can never be ſeparated. 

But whilſt we comply with this 
urgent duty, let not our conſtituents 
expect to hear us come forward upon 
any other ſubject. While one inte- 
reſt alone can force us to ſit along 
with thoſe who have raiſed a miſ- 
mapen republic upon the ruins of 
monarchy, it is to that intereſt 
atone that we are wholly devoted. 
From this moment the molt profound 
filence, on whatever {hall not relate 
to this ſubject, ſhall expreſs our deep 
regret, and at the ſame time our 
invariable oppoſition to every decree 
that may be patled. 

In fine, let our conſtituents turn 
their attention to the circumſtances 
in which we are placed; if, in the 
preſent moment, we have not gloried 
in marching foremoſt in the path of 
honour, our fituation now impoſes, 
both with regard to them and to 
ourſelves, duties which do not go 
beyond ourſelves alone. 
honour lies no longer in the com- 
mon track; our ſole object is the 
triumph of the ſacred cauſe with 
which we are entruſted; but let 
them be beforehand aflured, that 
whatever may happen, to whatever 
extremities we may be reduced, no- 
thing will efface from our hearts the 
unalterable oath which irrevocably 
binds us to the monarch and to 
monarchy, ; 

After theſe confiderations, which 
appear io us founded upon the trye 
intereſt of the nation, and the eter- 


nal advantage of the people, eflen- 


For us, 
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tially dependant on monarchy, we 
declare to all Frenchmen— 

That after having conſtantly op- 
poſed all thoſe decrees, which in at. 
tackin 9 royalty, either in its eſſence, 
or in its privileges, have prepared 
the people to receive without indig- 
nation, as without examination, the 
anti- monarchical principles to which 
theſe days of anarchy have given 
birth | 

That after having defended till 
the laſt moment, monarchy under. 
mined in its foundations; | 

That after having ſeen its ruin 
compleated by the e of 
the national aſſembly; for to attack 
the perſon of the monarch, is to an- 
nul monarchy; to ſuſpend mo- 
narchy, 1s in fine to deſtroy it; 

Nothing can authoriſe us any 
longer to take part m deliberations, 
which become 1n our eyes guilty of 
a crime which we do not wiſh to 
participate; | 

But that monarchy exiſting al. 
ways in the perſon of the monarch, 
from whom it 1s inſeparable; that 
his misfortunes and thoſe of his au- 
guſt family impoſing upon us a 
ſtronger obligation always to fur- 
round his auguſt perſon, and defend 
it from the application of principles 
which we condemn; we place our 
ſole honour, our moſt ſacred duty in 
defending, with all our might—wii 
all our zeal for the blood of the Bour- 
bons—with all our attachment to 
the principles which our conſtituents 
have tranſmitted to us, the intereſts 
of the king and the royal family, 
and their indefeaſible rights. 

That in conſequence we ſhall 
continue, from the ſole motive ef 
not abandoning the intereſts of the 
perſon of the king az the royal 
family, to aſſiſt at the deliberations 
of the national aſſembly ; but being 
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neither able to avow their princi- 
les, or recognize the legality of 
their decrees, we will henceforth 
take no part in deliberations which 
have not for their object the only 
Intereſt which it now remains for us 
to defend. | 
Paris, Tune 29, 1791. 
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Letter from the King of France to the 
National Aſſembly, announcing his 
Reſelution to accept the Conſtitution, 
Sept. 13th, 1791. 


Gentlemen, 
Have attentively examined the 
1 conſtitutional act, which you 


have preſented for my acceptance. 


1 accept it, and I will cauſe it to be 
executed. At another time this de- 
claration might have been ſufficient ; 
at preſent, I owe to the intereſts of 
the nation, I owe to myſelf, to make 
known my motives. 

I have always, ſince the com- 
mencement of my reign, deſired the 
reform of abuſes, and in all acts of 
government wiſhed to be regulated 
by the public opinion. Different 
cauſes, among the number of which 
may be placed the ſituation of the 
finances at my acceſſion to the throne, 


and the immenſe expences of an ho- 


nourable war, long ſupported with- 
out increaſe of impoſts, had eſtabliſh- 


ed a conſiderable diſproportion be- 


tween the revenues and the expen- 
ces of the ſtate. 

Impreſſed with the extent of the 
evil, not only ſought the means of 
remedying it; I felt the neceſſity of 
preventing its return. I had form- 
ed the project of ſecuring the hap- 
pineſs of the people upon a fixed 
baſis, and of ſubjecting to invariable 
rules, even that authority of which 
1 was the depoſitary. I called on 
the nation to execute it. 
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too frequently afflicted my heart, I 


ſtore to it that reſpect, without 


laws which | every where ſaw with - 


4t 


In the courſe of the events of the 
revolution, my intentions never va- 
ried, When, after having reformed 
the ancient inſtitutions, you began 
to ſubſtitute in their ſtead the firſt 
eſſays of your work, I did not delay 
the expreſſion of my ſentiments till the 
whole conſtitution ſhould be known 
to me; I favoured the eftabliſhment_ 
of its parts, even before I could 
judge of the whole: and if the diſ- 
orders which have attended almoſt 
all the periods of the revolution have 


hoped that the law would reſume 
force in the hands of new authority; 
and that, in approaching the term of 
your labours, every day would re- 


which the people can neither enjoy 
liberty nor happineſs. I long per- 
ſevered in this hope, and my reſo- 
lation only changed at the moment 
when it abandoned me. Let every 
one recollect the moment at which 
I quitted Paris; the conſtitution was 
almoſt completed; and, neverthe- 
leſs, the authority of the laws ſeem- 
ed to diminiſh every day; opinion, 
far from concentring 1n any point, 
was divided into a number of parts. 
The moſt violent counſels alone 
ſeemed to be received with any 
degree of favour; the licentiouſneſs 
of the preſs was at its height; no 
power was reſpected. 5 
could no longer perceive the 
expreſſion of the general will in the 


out force, and without effect. 
Then, I am bound to declare, if 
vou had preiented to me the con- 
ſtitution, I ſhould have been of 
opinion that the intereſt of the peo- 
ple (the conſtant and uniform rule 
of my conduct) did not permit me 
to accept it. 1 had only one ſenti- 
ment; I formed only one project; 
L withzd to get at a diſtance from all 

| parties, 
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parties, and learn what was the real 
wiſh of the nation. 

(The motives by which I was 
then influenced no longer ſubſiſt; 
{ſince that time, the inconveniences 
and the evils of which I complained 


have ſtruck you in the ſame light 


as me; you have teſtifted an incli- 
nation to re-eſtabliſh order; yo 
have directed your attention to the 


want of diſcipline in the army; you 


have perceived the neceſſity of re- 
ſtraining the abuſes of the preſs. 
The reviſion of your labour has 
placed 1 the number of laws of 
regulation, ſeveral articles which 
had been preſented to me as conſti- 
tutional. Vou have eſtabliſhed le- 
gal forms, for the reviſion of choſe 
which you have placed in the con- 
ſtitution. In five, the ſentiments of 
the people appear to me no longer 
doubtful: I have ſeen them at once 
diſplayed, both by their adherence 
to your work, and by their attach- 
ment to the ſupport of monarchical 
government. 


accept then the conſtitution; I 


engage to maintain it at home, to 
defend it againſt attacks from abroad, 
and to cauſe it to be executed by all 
the means which it puts in my 
power. 


I declare that, informed of the ad- 


herence of the great body of the 

people to the conſtitution, I re- 
nounce the right of concurring, 
which I had claimed in this work; 
and being reſponſible only to the 
nation, no other, while I renounce 
it, can have a right to complain. 

J ſhould, however, deviate from 
truth, if 1 athrmed that I perceived 
in the means of execution and admi- 
niſtration, all the energy neceſſary 
to give motion and preſerve the unity 
in all the parts of 00 vaſt an empire; 
but ſiuce opinions are divided upon 


theſe ſubjects, I conſent that the de. 
ciſion ſhould be left to the teſt of ex. 
perience alone. While 1 ſhall have 
faithfully employed all the mear; 
which are entruſted to me, no fe- 
proach can be laid on me; and the 
nation, whoſe intereſt alone ought 
to be the ſupreme rule, will explain 
itſelf by thoſe means which the con. 
ſtitution has reſerved to it. 
But, gentlemen, for the ſecurit 


of liberty, for the ſtability of the 


conſtitution, for the individual hap- 
ineſs of all Frenchmen, there are 
intereſts in which an imperious duty 
preſcribes to us to combine all our 
efforts: theſe intereſts are, reſpett 
for the laws, the re-eſtabliſhment of 
order, and the re-union of all citi- 
zens. Now that the conſtitution is 
definitively ſettled, Frenchmen liy- 
ing under the ſame laws ought to 
know no enemies but thoſe who in- 
N them. Diſcord and anarchy; 
theſe are our common enemies. 

I will oppoſe them with all my 
power: it is neceſſary that you and 
your ſucceſſors ſecond me with en- 
ergy; thatthelaw, without attempt- 
ing to eſtabliſh its dominion over the 
mind, may equally protect all thoſe 
who ſubmit their conduct to it; that 
thoſe, whom the fears of perſecution 
and of trouble have driven from 
their country, be aſſured of finding 
at their return ſafety and tranquil- 


lity. And, in order to extinguiſh 


the animoſities, to ſoften the ev1!s 
which a great revolution always 
brings in its train; that law may, 
from this day, begin to receive 2 
full execution, let us conſent to ail 
oblivion of the paſt. Let thoſe ac- 
cuſations, and proſecutions which 
originate ſolely from the events of 
the revolution, be for ever extit- 

uiſhed in a general reconciliation. 
Freak not of thoſe who wy D 
olely 


folely infl 
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folely influenced by their attach- 
ment to me—can you regard them 
4 criminals? As to thoſe who by 
exceſſes, in which I can perceive 
perſonal injuries have brought upon 
them the proſecution of the laws, I 
hall prove in my conduct to them, 
that I am the king of all the 
88 Lovis. 

p. F. I was of opinion, gentle- 
men, that I ought to pronounce my 
ſolemn acceptance of the conſtitu- 
tion in the very place in which it 
was formed—of conſequence I ſhall 
come in perſon to-morrow at noon 
to the national aflembly. 


— 
—— 


The French King's Speech to the Na- 
tional Aſſembly on accepting the Con- 
flitution, Sept, 1 4%, 1791. 

Gentlemen, 
Come to conſecrate, in this place, 
ſolemnly, the acceptance which 

] have given to the conſtitutional 

at: in conſequence of which [I 

ſwear to be faithful to the nation 


and the law; and to employ all the 


power that is delegated to me, to 
maintain the conſtitution decreed 
by the conſtituting national afſem- 
bly. May this great and memor- 
able epoch be that of the re-eſta- 
bliſbment of peace and union, and 
become the ſurety of the happineſs 
of the people, and the proſperity of 
che empire! 


The Prefident's Anſwer. 

Abuſes of long ſtanding, which 
had triumphed over the good in- 
tentions of the beſt of kings, and 
dad inceſſantly braved the authori- 
ty of the throne, oppreſſed France, 
Depoſitary of the wiſhes, rights, 
and power of the people, the na- 


4 
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tional aſſembly has eſtabliſhed, by 
the deſtruction of all abuſes, the ſo- 
lid baſis of public proſperity. Sire, 
what this aſſembly has decreed, the 
national concurrence has ratificd. 
The moſt complete execution of its 
decrees, in all parts of the empire, 
atteſts the general ſentiment, It 
deranges the weak plans of thoſe 
whom diſcontent has too long kept 
blind to their own intereſts. It pro- 
miſes to your majeſty, that your 
wiſhes for the welfare of the French 
will no longer be vain. | 

The national aſſembly has nothing 
more to deſire, on this ever- memo- 
rable day, in which you complete, 
in its boſom, by the moſt ſolemn 
engagement, the acceptation of con- 


ſtitutional royalty. It is the attach- 


ment of the French, it is their con- 
fidence, which confers upon you 
that pure and reſpectable title to 
the moſt deſirable crown in the uni- 
verſe; and what ſecures it to you, 
Sire, is the unperithable authority of 
a conſtitution freely decreed, It is 
the invincible force of a people who 
feel themſelves worthy of liberty. 
It is the neceſſity which ſo great a na- 
tion will ever have for an hereditary 
monarchy. 

When your majeſty, waiting 
from experience the lights which 
are about to be ſpread by the prac- 
tical reſult of the conititution, pro- 
miſes to maintain it at home, and 
to defend it from externai attack, 
the nation, truſting to the juſtice of 
its rights, and the eonſciouſneſs of 
its force and courage, as well as to 
the loyalty of your co-operation, 
can entertain no apprehenſion of 
alarms from without, and is about 
to contribute, by its tranquil confi- 
dence, to the ſpeedy ſucceſs of its 
internal government. 3 

What ought to be great in yaur 

eyes, 
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eyes, Sire, dear to our hearts, and 


What will appear with luſtre in our 


hiſtory, is, the epoch of this regene- 
ration; which gives to France, ci- 


tizens—to the French, a country 


to you, as king, a new title of gran- 


deur and of glory - and to yon again, 


as a man, a new ſource of enjoy- 


ment, and new ſenſations of happi- 
neſs. 


— 


The French King's Speech to the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, the laſt Day of their 
Meeting, Sept. 30, 1791. 

Gentlemen, | 

V OU have terminated your la- 

bours: the conſtitution is 

I have promiſed to main- 


conſtitution, from which France ex- 
pects proſperity, this fruit of your 
cares and watchings will be your 
recompence. France, made happy 


by your labours, will communicate 


her happineſs to you. 

Return to your homes, and tell 
your fellow-citizens, that the happi- 
neſs of the French ever has been, 
and ever will be, the object of my 
wiſhes; that I neither have, nor can 
have, any intereſt but the general 


Intereſt; that my proſperity confiſts 


only in the public proſperity ; that 


' I ſhall exert all the powers entruſted 


to me to give efficacy to the new 
ſyſtem; that 1 ſhall communicate it 
to foreign courts; and ſhall, in 
every thing, prove that I can be 
happy only in the happineſs of the 
people of France, | 
Tell them alſo, that the revolu- 


tion has reached its period, and that 


the firmeſt ſupport of the conftitu- 
tion is now the re-eſtabhiſhment of 
order, You, gentlemen, in your 


ſeveral departments, will undoubt- 


edly ſecond my vigilance and can 
with all your power; you will gire 
the firſt example of ſubmiſſion tothe 
laws which you have framed; in 
the capacity of private citizens you 
will diſplay the ſame character 3 
in the capacity of public men; and 
the people, ſeeing. their legiſlator 
exerciſe, in private life, thoſe vir. 


tues which they have proclaimed in 


the national aſſembly, will imitate 
them, diſcharge with pleaſure the 
obligations which the public interes 
impoſes on them, and cheerfully 
pay the taxes decreed by their re. 
preſentatives. It is by this haypy 
union of ſentiments, of wiſhes, and 
exertions, that the conſtitution will 
be confirmed, and that the nation 
will enjoy all the advantages which 
it guarantees, 


The Preſident's Anſwer, 


Sire, 


The adherence of the nation n. 
tifies the conſtitution decreed by 


the aſſembly of the repreſentatives 
of the nation. Your majeſty has 
accepted it, and the public joy 1s 2 
ſafficient teſtimony. of the general 
aſſent. It promiſes that your ma- 
jeſty will no longer deſire in vain 
the happineſs of the French. On 
this memorable day, the national 
aſſembly has nothing more to will; 
and the nation, by its tranquil con- 
fidence, is ready to co-operate for 
the prompt ſucceſs of its internal 
government. 


— . 
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Proclamation of the F rench Kings 
Sept. 30, 1791. 


Louis, 
By the grace of God, and by the 


conſtitutional law of the 15 
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king of the French: To all ci- 


. tizens—greeting : 


Have accepted the conſtitution : 

[ will uſe all my endeavours to 
maintain it, and cauſe it to be exe- 
eutet. | | 

The revolution is completed. It 
5; time that the re- eſtabliſhment of 
order ſhould give to the conſtitution 
the ſupport which 1s ſtill moſt ne- 
ceſſary; it is time to fix the opinion 
of Europe on the deſtiny of France, 
and to ſhew that the French are 
worthy to be free, „ 

But my vigilance and my cares 
ought {till to be ſeconded by the 
concurrence of all the friends of 
their country; and of liberty. It is 
by ſubmiſſion to the laws; it is by 
abjuring the ſpirit of party, and all 
the paſſions Which aceompany it; 
it is by a happy union of ſenti- 
ments, of withes, and of endea- 
yours, that the conſtitution will be 
confirmed, and that the nation will 
enjoy all the advantages which it 
ſecures. 

Let every idea of intolerance 
then be abandoned for ever; let the 
rah defire of independence no lon- 
ger be confounded with the love of 
liberty; let thoſe pernicious terms 
of reproach, with which it has been 
attempted to inflame the people, 


dous opinions no longer be a ſource 
of perſecution and animoſity z let 
all who obſerve the laws be at li- 
berty to adopt that form of worſhip 
to which they are attached; and let 


may follow opinions different from 


their own from motives of con- 


ſcience. But it is not ſufficient to 

un thoſe exceſſes to which you 

Mgt be carried by a ſpirit of vio- 
nee; you muſt likewiſe fulfil the 
Vor. XXXIII. 
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be irrevocably baniſhed; let reli- 


no party give offence to thoſe who 
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obligations which are impoſed by 
the public intereſt. One of the firſt, 
one of the moſt eſſential, is the pay- 
ment of the contributions eſtabliſh- 
ed by your repreſentatives. It is 
for the obſervance of engagements, 
which national honour has rendered 
facred, for the internal tranquillity 
of the ſtate, for its external ſecuri- 


ty; it is for the ſtability of the 


conſtitution itſelf that I remind you 
of this indiſpenſable duty. 

Citizens, armed for the mainte- 
nance of the law; national guards 
never forget that it 15 to protect the 
ſafety of perſons and of property, 
the collection of public contribu- 
tions, the cireulation of grain and 
proviſions, that the arms which you 
bear have been delivered into your 


hands. It belongs to you to feel 


that juſtice and mutual utility de- 
mand, that, between the inhabitants 
of the ſame empire; abundance ſhould 
be applied to the aid of indigence ; 


and that it is the duty of public 


force to promote the advancement 
of commerce, as the means of re- 
medying the intemperance of ſea- 
ſons, correcting the inequality of 
harveſt, uniting together all the 
parts of the kingdom, and eſtabliſn- 


ing a community of the various 


productions of their foil and in- 
duſtry. | 
And you, whom the people have 
choſen to watch over their intereſts: 


you alſo, on whom they have con- 


ferred the formidable power of de- 
termining on the property, the ho- 
nour, and the life of citizens 3 you 
too, whom they have inſtituted to 
adjuſt their differences, members of 
the different adminiſtrative bodies, 
judges of tribunals, juſtices of peace, 
I recommend to you to be impreſſed 
with the importance and dignity of 
your functions. Fulfil them with 

*L zeal, 
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zeal, with courage, with impartia- 
lity. Labour with me to reſtore 


peace, and the government of laws; 


and, by thus ſeeuring the happineſs 
of the nation, prepare for the return 
of thoſe whoſe abſence has only pro- 
ceeded from the fear of diſorder and 


violence. | 


And all you, who from different 
motives have quitted your coun- 
try, your king invites you to return 
to your fellow-cittzens; he invites 
you to yield to the public with ane 
the national intereſt. Return with 
confidence under the ſecurity of 
law; and this honourable return, at 
the moment when the conſtitution 
is definitively ſettled, will render 
more eaſy, and more expeditious, 
the re-eſtabliſhment of order and of 
wanquillity.. . 

And you, French people, a na- 
tion illuſtrious for ſo many ages, 
ſhow yourſelves magnanimous and. 
generous at the moment when your 
liberty is confirmed; reſume your 
happy character; let your modera- 
tion and wiſdom revive among you. 
the ſecurity which the diſturbances 
of the revolution had baniſhed; 
and let your king henceforth enjoy 
without inquietude, and without 
moleſtation, thoſe teſtimonies of at- 
tachment and fidelity which can 
alone ſecure his happineſs. ' 

Done at Paris, 

28th Sept. 1791. 

(Signed) Lovis. 

(and underneath) DE LESSART. 
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Y he French Ving's Speech to the 
new National 4fjembly, Of. 7th, 
1791. 

Gentlemen, 

A SSEVMBLED by virtue of the 

A conſtitution to exerciſe the 

powers Which it delegates to yeu, 


— — 


— 


you will undoubtedly conſider 3 
among your firſt duties, to facil. 
tate the operations of governmen; 
to confirm public eredit; to add, 
if poſſible, to the ſecurity of the 
engagements of the nation; to ſhew 
that liberty and peace are compati. 
ble ; and, finally, to attach the peo. 

le to their new laws, by convinc 
ing them that thoſe laws are f 
their good. 

Your experience of the effects 
the new order of things, in the 
veral departments from which you 
come, will enable you to judge of 
what may be yet wanting te bring 
tt to perfection, and make it eas 
for you to deviſe the moſt proper 
means of giving the neceſſary force 


and aQtivity to the adminiſtration. 


For my own part, called by the 
conſtitution to examine, as firſt re- 
preſentative of the people, and for 
their intereſt, the laws preſented for 
my ſanction, and charged with caul- 
ing them to be executed, it is all 
my duty to propoſe to you ſuch ob- 
jects as I think ought to he taken 
into conſideration in the courſe of 
your ſeſſion. | 

You will ſee the propriety of fu- 
ing your immediate attention on the 
ſtate of the finances, and you wil 
feel the importance of eltabliſing 
an equilibrium. between the receipt 
and the expenditure, of accelerating 
the aſſeſſment and the collection af 
taxes, of introducing an invariable 
order into all parts of this vaſt a 
miniſtration, and thus providing a 
once for the ſupport of the ſtate, aud 
the relief of the people. 

The civil laws will alſo demand 
your care, which you will havets 
render conformable to the princr 
ples of the conſtitution. You * 
alſo have to ſimplify the mode 0 


proceeding m the courts of law, ra 
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r ſender the attainment of juſtice more 
acl. eaſy and more prompt, 

nent; You will perceive the neceſſity of 
add, WY 49:bliching a ſyſtem of national edu- 
f the cation, and of giving a ſolid baſis to 
hey WY public ſpirit. You will encourage 
pati commerce and induſtry, the progreſs 
fes of which has ſo great an influence 


on the agriculture and the wealth of 
tie kingdom; and you will endea- 
your to make permanent diſpoſitions 


= ; rg work and relief to the 
Os gent. 

I | ſhall make known my firm deſire 
55 5 for the re-eſtabliſhment of order and 
"OY diſcipline in the army; and I ſhall 
1 neglect no means that may contri- 
1 bute to reſtore confidence among all 
Hm who compoſe it, and to put it into a 
by the ondition to ſecure the defence of 
15 = the realm, If the laws in this reſpect 
ind n re inſufficient, I ſhall make known 
14 v you the meaſures that ſeem to 
\ cal. ve io be proper, and you will decide 


upon them. 5 

[ ſhall in the ſame manner com- 
municate my ſentimerits reſpecting 
the navy, that important part of the 
public force deſtined to protect trade 
and the colonies, | 

We ſhall not, L hope; be troubled 
with any attack from abroad. I- 
tare taken, from the moment that I 


is allo 
ich ob- 
> taken 
urſe of 


of ix 
* ON the 
ou will 


— xcepted the conſtitution, and I ſtill 
rating continue to take, the ſteps that ap- 
tion of beer to me the moſt proper to fix the 
variable opimon of foreign powers in our fa- 
vaſt ad- Your, and to maintain with them the 
ding a cod itelligence and harmony that 


Welt to ſecure to us the coiltinu- 
ace of peace. I expect the beſt 
Eects from them; but this expecta- 
don does not prevent me from pur- 
ung, with activity, thoſe meaſures 


ue, and 


demand 
have t0 


rinc!- 
ou wil df precaution, which prudence ought 
"ode of date. hy 
aw, and | ventlemen, in order that your im- 
rences ant labours and your zeal may 


PAPER $ 
produce the effects expected from 
them, it is neceſſary that conſtant 
harmony and unalterable confidence 
ſhould reign between the legiſlative 
body and the king. The enemies 
of our repoſe are but too ſtudious to 
diſunite us: the love of our country 
muſt therefore rally us, and the pub- 
lic intereſt render us inſeparable; 
Thus the public force will be exert- 
ed without obſtruction, the admini- 
ſtration will not be haraſſed by vain 
alarms, the property and the religion 
of every man will be equally pro- 
tected, and no pretext will be left 
for any perſon to live at a diſtance 
from a country where the laws 
are in vigour, and men's rights re- 
ſpected. . 

It is on this great baſis of order 
that the ſtability of the conſtitution, 
the ſucceſs of your labours, the ſafe- 
ty of the empire, the ſource of all 
kinds of proſperity, muſt depend, 
It is to this, gentlemen, that we all 
ought to turn our thoughts in this 
moment with the utmoſt poſſible 


vigour; and this is the object that 
I recommend the moſt particu- 
larly to your zeal, and to your pa- 
triotiſm. | 


The Prefident”s Anſever. 
| Sire, . | 
Your preſence in the midſt of us 
15 a new engagement which you 


take to the country. A conſtitution 


is eſtabliſhed, and with it the liber- 
ty of Frenchmen. You are to che- 
riſh it as a citizen; as king you are 
to maintain and to defend it. In- 
ſtead of violating, it aſcertains your 
power; It has given you, as friends, 
all thoſe who formerly called them- 
ſelves only your ſubjects. | Here a 


burſt of applauſe.] You have reaſon 
to be beloved by Frenchmen, You 
21 3 


{aud 
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ſaid ſo, fire, ſome days ago, in this 
temple of the country, and we alſo 
have reaſon to love you. | T he plaudits 


are reiterated.) The conſtitution 
has made you the firſt monarch in 
the world. Your love for it places 
your majeſty in the rank of the moſt 
favoured kings, and the welfare of 
he people will make you the moſt 
iappy. May our mutual union 
make us ſpeedily feel its happy in- 
fluence, purify legiſlation, re- eonfirm 
public credit, overthrow anarchy ! 
duch is our duty, ſuch are our wiſh- 
es, ſuch are your's, fire. Such are 
our hopes, and the benediction of 


Frenchmen will be our reward. 


7 1 


Maſſage from the National Aſſembly to 
the French King, Now. 29, 1791. 


Sire, 


C ARC E had the national aſ- 

ſembly caſt their eyes on the 
ſituation of the kingdom, when they 
perceived that the troubles which 
ſtill agitate it have their ſource in 
the criminal preparations of the 
French emigrants. 

Their audacity is ſupported by 
German princes, who adertans 
the treaties figned between them and 
France, and who affect to forget, 
that to the empire of Franee they are 
indebted for the treaty of Weſtpha- 
lia, which guarantees their rights and 
their ſafety. : 

Their hoſtile preparations—their 
menaces of invaſion call for arma- 
ments that abſorb immenſe ſums, 
which the nation would have joyful- 
ly paid to its creditors, 

To you, fire, it belongs to put a 
ſtop to them; to hold to foreign 
powers the language that becomes 
the king of the French. Tell them 


that wherever preparations againſt 


OOTY inet WER awe on Wee, — —— - == 


France are permitted, Prance eh Let | 
ſee only enemies; that we vil hordes C 
religiouſſy obſerve the oath 85 fantly d 
make no conqueſts; that we offer ly perio 
them the good neighbourhood, the anſwer 
inviolable amity of a free and your de 
powerful people; that we vil moveme 
reſpe& their laws, their tuſtoms, to you, 
and their conſtitutions; but that ve who are 
inſiſt upon our own being reſpected. [n this 
Tell them, that if the German prin- recopniz 
ces continue to favour preparations WM {itution. 
directed againſt the French, we wil You v 
carry among them not. fire and ty of th 
ſword, bat liberty. It is for then your OW! 
to calculate what may be the cone days of 
quences of the alarm of nations, peace ft 
For two years that French patr- reign of 
ots have been perſecuted on the happineſ 
frontiers, and that rebels have there of all the 
found ſuccour, what ambaſſador has 
ſpoken in your name as he out! | 
Not one, | L will 
If the French who were driven national 
from the country by the revocation nous cor 
of the edict of Nantes had aſſemblel | have or 
in arms on the frontiers, if they ha public tre 
been protected by the princes 0 un the « 
Germany, fire, we appeal to yo reſpected 
what would have been the condul 
of Louis the-Fourteenth ? Would: 
have ſuffered ſuch aſſemblings: The Fren 
Would he have permitted fuccour ticnal 
1791. 


given by princes. who, under 188 
name of allies, act |:ke enemies 4 
What he would have done for i | 


authority, let your majeſty do fot Have 
the ſafety of the empire, and tad 29th 
maintaining of the conſtitution. 2 
Sire, your inte reſt,yourdignii a de bono 
inſulted greatneſs of the nato mi the 
dictate a language very differentfia ought 1 
that of your ambaſſadors. 1 le N arer of 
tion expects from you energele e cannot bi 
clarations to the circles of the UP ons þ 
and the Lower Rhine, the clecton0 ereditar 
Treves and Mentz, and the big You h 
Uive me 


of Spire. 


L 


STATE 


ce ein let them be ſuch as that the 
e vil hordes of the emigrants may be in- 
ath to fantly diſperſed. Preſcribe an ear- 
e offer y period, beyond which no dilatory 
00, the anlwer ſhall be received. Let 
ee and your declaration be ſupported by 
re wil movements of the forces entruſted 
uſtoms, to you, and let the nation know 
that we who are its friends and 1ts enemies. 
ſpected, In this ſplendid meaſure we ſhall 
an prin- recopnize the defender of the con- 
rations ſtitution. | 
we wil vou will thus aſſure the tranquilli- 
fire and ty of the empire inſeparable from 
for then WW your own; and you will haſten thofe 
e conle- bays of national proſperity, in which 
10ns, peace ſhall reſtore order and the 
ch patti reign of the laws, in which your 
on the happineſs ſhall be united with that 
we there of all the French. 
ador has 
1 Anßeæver. 
I will take the meſſage of the 
e driven national aſſembly into the moſt ſe- 
VOCAtion nous conſideration. Y ou know that 
aſlemblel have omitted nothing to ſecure the 
they hat public tranquillity at home, to main- 
rinces < tain the conſtitution, and to make it 
to you relpeRted abroad. 
e condul 
Would ie 5 
mblings! The French King's Speech to the Na- 
ſuccous tna! Aſſembly, December 14th, 
inder 318 1791. 
es? 

hays Gentlemen, 
ty do fot on taken your meſſage of the 
„ and tab 29th of laſt month into deep con- 
1 ſderation. In a caſe that involves 
Ignite e honour of the French people, 
nation, a and the ſafety of the empire, I 
erenttd tought it my duty to be myſelf the 

The na arer of my anſwer. The nation 
rgecic de cannot but applaud theſe communi- 
the Uppe Quons between its elected and its 
electors0 eleditary repreſentative. 
he bilde Fou have invited me to take de- 


* Uive meaſures 10 effect a ceſſation 
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of thoſe external aſſemblages which 
keep up a hateful diſquiet and fer- 
mentation in the boſom of France, 


render neceſſary an oppreſſive aug- 


mentation of expence, and expoſe 
liberty to greater danger than an 
open and declared war. Von deſire 
me to cauſe declarations to be made 
to the neighbouring princes, who, 
contrary to the rules of good neigh- 
bourhood, and the principles of the 
law of nations, protect theſe aſſem- 
blages, that the nation can no long- 
er ſuffer this want of reſpect and 
theſe ſources of hoſtility, Finally, 
you have given me to underſtand, 
that one general ſenſation 1s felt by 
the nation, and that the cry of all 
the French is for war, in preference 
to a ruinous and degrading pati. 
ence, | 
Gentlemen, TI have long thought 
that our circumſtances required great 
circumſpection in our meafures; that 
having ſcarcely yet weathered the 
agitations and ſtorms of a revolution, 
and in the firſt eſſays of an infant 
conſtitution no means ought to be 
neglected that could preſerve France 
from the incalculable evils of war. 
Theſe means | have always employ- 
ed, On the one hand, I have done 
every thing to recal the French 
emigrants to the boſom of their 
country, and induce them to ſubmit 
to the new Jaws which a great ma- 
Jority of the nation has adopted; 
on the other, I have employed ami- 
cable intimations; J have cauſed for- 
mal and preciſe requiſitions to be 
made, to divert the neighbouring 
princes from giving them a ſupport 
calculated to flatter their hopes, and 
encourage them in their raſh de- 
figns. | 
The emperor has done all that 
was to be expected from a faith- 
ful ally, by forbidding and diſ- 
*L 3 perſing 


P ²˙ ˙dXX—. . ro” * * — 
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anime 
perſing all aſſemblages within his 


fates. 


My meaſures at the courts of other 
princes, have not been equally ſuc- 


ceſsful. 


ſwers have 
ſitions. 


Unaccommodating 
been giyen to my requi- 


an- 


Theſe unjuſt refuſals call for re- 
ſolutions of another kind. The na- 


tion has manifeſted its wiſhes. 


You 


have collected them, you have 
weighed the conſequences, you have 
expreſſed them to me by your meſ- 
Gentlemen, you have not 
anticipated me. As the repreſenta- 
tive of the people, I felt the peo- 
ple's injuries; and ] am now to in- 
form you of the reſolution I have 


ſage. 


taken to purſue—demand [ Repeated 
applanſes, and ſhouts of Vive le 
* n 


Ro: . 


I have cauſed a declaration to be 
made to the elector of Treves, that 
if, before the 15th of January, he 
do not put a ſtop, within his ſtates, 
to all collecting of troops, and all 


hoſtile diſpoſitions on the part of the 


French, who have taken refuge in 
them, I ſhall no longer conſider 
him but as the enemy of France. 
[ Sh outs & applauſe, and Vive le Roi 
l ſhall cauſe fimilar declarations to 
be made to all who favour aſſem- 
blages contrary to the tranquillity 
of the kingdom; and, by ſecuring 


to foreigners all the protection which 
they ought to expect from our laws, 
J ſhall have a right to demand a 
ſpeedy and complete reparation of 
all the injuries w 


may have received. 
I have written to the emperor, to 
engage him to continue his good of- 
fices, and, if neceſſary, to exert his 
authority, as head of the empire, to 
avert the evils which the obſtinacy 
of certain members of the Germanie 


body, if longer perſiſted in, cannot 


hich Frenchmen 


fail to occaſion. Much may un. 
doubtedly be expected from his in. 
terpoſition, ſupported by the power. 
ful influence of his example, but! 
am, at the ſame time, making the 
moſt proper military arrangement 
fo render theſe declarations reſpect. 

And if they ſhall not be attended 
to, then, gentlemen, it will only 
remain for me to propoſe war; 
war, which a people, who have {. 
lemnly renounced conqueſt, never 


make without neceſſity ; but which a 


nation, happy and free, know how tg 
undertake when their ſatety—when 
honour commands. 

But in courageouſly abandoning 


ourſelves to this reſolution, let ug 


haſten to employ the only means 


that can aſſure its ſucceſs, Turn 


your attention, gentlemen, to the 
ſtate of the finances; confirm the 
national credit; watch over the pub- 
lic fortune, Let your deliberations, 
ever governed by conſtitutional 
principles, take a grand, high-ſpurit- 
ed, and authoritative courſe, the only 
one that befits the legiſlators of a 
great empire, Let the conſtituted 
powers reſpect themſelves to be re- 
ſpeed; let them give mutual aid 
inſtead of mutual impediment; and 
finally, let it appear that they are 
diſtinct, but not enemies [ afplaut- 
ed]. It is time to ſhew to foreign 
nations that the French people, their 
repreſentatives, and their king, are 
but one [ applauded}, 

It is to this union, and allo, let 
us never forget it, to the reſpect we 
pay to the government of other 
ſtates, that the ſafety, conſequence, 
* glory of the empire are attach 
ed. 
For my part, gentlemen, it would 
be in vain to endeavour to ſurroun 


with diſguſts the exerciſe of the au 
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thority which is confided to me. In 
the face of all France I declare, that 
nothing ſhall weary my perſeverance, 
or relax my efforts. It ſhall not be 
owing to me that the Jaw does not 
become the protection of the citizen 
and the terror of the diſturber 
{ outs of Vive le Roi I] I ſhall faith- 
fully preſerve the depoſit of the con- 
flitution, and no conſideration ſhall 
determine me to ſuffer it to be in- 
fringed [applauded]. If men, who 
only wiſh for diſcord, and trouble, 
take occaſion from this firmneſs, to ; 
calumniate my intentions, I will not 


ſtoop to repel by words the injurious _ 


9 
attention on the deciſive meaſures 
which you announce; and if the order 


of events ſhall make theſe meaſures 
neceſſary, they promiſe to your ma- 


jeſty more true glory than was 


ever obtained by any of your anceſ- 
tors. | 

They promiſe to Europe the new 
ſpectacle of a great people, outraged 
in its immutable love of liberty, 
arming the hand in union with the 
heart. 

Every where the French people 
will oppoſe themſelves with vigour 
to their enemies, from the Rhine to 
the Pyrenees, from the Alps to the 


ſuſpicions they may chooſe to circu-L Ocean. All French ſhall be cover- 


late, Thoſe who watch the progreſs 
of government with an attentive, 
but unprejudiced eye, muſt fee that 
| never depart from the conſtitution- 
al line, and that I feel profoundly 
how glorious it is to be the king of a 
free people, | | 


The Preſident's Anſwer, 


The aſſembly will take the propo- 
ſitions you have made into confider- 
ation, and communicate their deter- 
mination by a meſſage, 


1— 
* 


Aadreſt from the National Aſſembly to 
the French King, December 16th, 
1791. 


Re, 

1 the language which your ma- 
1 jeſty held to them, the national 
aſſembly recognize the king of the 
French, They feel more than ever 
how truly valuable is harmony be- 
ween the two branches of power, 
and a frank communication, which 
is the deſire, and will be the welfare 
of the empire. 


Lire, the aſſembly will fix all their 


ed by the regards of a good king, 
and by ſoldiers intrepid and faith- 
A | 
Behold, fire, the family that de- 
ſerve your heari—theſe are your 
friends—theſe will never abandon 
you. | 

All the repreſentatives of the 
French people—all- true Frenchmen 
guarantee, on their heads, the defence 
of a conſtitution to which they hawve 
worn, aud of a beloved king avheſe 
throne they have eft ablijhed. | 


a — 
. — ps : — - 


Authentic Copy of the French Confti- 
tution, as reviſed and amended by 
the National Aſſembly, and pre- 
ſented to the King on the 3d of 
September, 1791. 5 


N. B. Alterations and additions are marked 
with turned commas. 


DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS 
OF A MAN AND A CITIZEN. 


HE repreſentatives of the 
people of France formed into 

a national aſſembly, conſidering that 
"PL 4 igno- 
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ignorance, forgetfulneſs, or con- thoſe that are neceſſary to enſuze ty 
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tempt of the rights of men, are the the other members of ſociety the 
ſo e cauſes of public grievances, enjoyment of the ſame rights: thoſe 
ard of the corruption of govern- bgunds can be determined by the 
ment, have reſolved to exhibit, in a law only. 
ſolemn declaration, the natural, un- V. The law has a right to forbid 
altenable, and ſacred rights of man, thoſe actions alone, that are hurtſy 
in order that this declaration, ever to ſociety. Whatever is not forbid. 
preſent to all the members of the den by the law, cannot be hindered; 
SOCIAL BODY, may inceſſantly re- and no perſon can be conſtrained tg 
mind them of their rights and of do that which the law ordaineth 
their duties; to the end that the not. | 
acts of the legiſlative power, and VI, The law is the expreſſion 
thole of the executive power, being of the general will: all the citizens 
every moment compared with the have a right to concur perſonally, 
end of all political inſtitutions, may or by their repreſentatives, to the 
acquire the more reſpect ; in order S formation of the law: it ought to 
alſo that the remonſtrances of the ci- © be the ſame for all, whether it pro- 
tizens, founded henceforward on tect, or whether it puniſh. All cit- 
ſimple and inconteſtihle principles, zens being equal in the eye of the 
may ever tend to maintain the con- law, are equally admiſſible to digni- 
ſtitution, and to promote the gene- ties, places, and public offices, ac- 
ral good. cording to their capacity, and with- 
For this reaſon the national aſ- out any other diſtinction but that of 
ſembly recognizes and declares, in their virtue, and their talents. 
the preſence, and under the auſpices VII, No man can be accuſed, 
of the Supreme Being, the following arreſted, or detained, except in 
rights of a man and a citizen : caſes determined by the law, and ac: 
I, All men are born, and re- cording to the forms which the law 
main, free and equal in rights: ſo- hath preſcribed. Thoſe who folicit, 
cial diftin&t.ons cannot be founded diſpatch, execute, or cauſe to be 
but on common utility. executed, arbitrary orders, ought to 
11. The end of all political af- be puniſhed; but every citizen that 
ſociations is the preſervation of the is ſummoned or ſeized in virtue of 
natural and impreſcriptible rights of the law, ought to obey inftantly— 
man: theſe rights are liberty, pro- he becomes culpabe by reſiſtance. 
perty, ſecurity, and reſiſtance againſt | 
oppreſſion. „ ſuch puniſhments only as are ſtiidt- 
III. The principle of /overeignty ly an evidently neceſſary; and no 
reſides eſſentially in the na:ion; zo perſon can be puniſhed, but in vir- 
body of men, no individual, can ex- tue of a lay eſtabliſhed and promul- 
erciſe an authority that does not gated prior to the offence, and le- 
emanate expreſsly from that ſource. gally applied, 
Liberty conſiſts in the power IX, Every man being preſumed 


of doing every thing, except that innocent till ſuch time as he has 
which is hurtful to another: hence, been declared guilty, if it ſhall be 
the exerciſe of the natural rights of deemed abſolutely neceſſary to arreſt 
every man has no other bounds than a man, every kind of rigour en- 


ö poet 


VIII. The law ought to eſtabliſt 
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pſoyed, not neceſſary to ſecure his inviolable ind ſacred, no perſon can 
perſon, ought to be ſeverely repreſ= be deprived of it, except when the 


0 ſed by the law. public nec ite, legally aſcertained, 1 
ie X. No perſon ſhall be moleſted ſhall eviient.y require it, and on 1 
Hor his opinions, even ſuch as are re. condition of a juſt and previous in- i 
d ligious, provided that the manifeſt- demniſication. | 
ul ation of thoſe opinions does not diſ- — 
d. turb the public order eſtabliſhed by The natjonal aſſembly, meaning 
d; the law. i to eſtabliſh the French conſtitution 
tq XI. The free communication of on the principles recognized and de- 
th thought, and of opinion, is one of clared above, aboliſhes irrevocably, 
the moſt precious rights of man, the iyſtitutions that injure liberty 
On Every citizen, therefore, may freely and equality of rights. | 
ns ſneak, write, and publiſh his ſenti- There is no longer nobility, or 
y, ments; ſubject, however, to anſwer peerage, or hereditary diſtinctions, 
he for the abuſe of that liberty, in caſes or diſtinction of orders, or feudal 
to determined by the law. ſyſtem, or patrimonial juriſdictions, 
0- XII. The guarantee of the rights or any of the titles, denominations, 
ti of man and citizens involves a neceſ and prerogatives derived from them, 
he ſity of public force : this force is then or any orders of chivalry, corpora- 
Ji inſtituted for the advantage of all, tichs, or decorations, for which 
c and not for the particular utility of proofs of nobility were required, 
he thoſe to whom it is confided, « or which ſuppoſed diſtinctions of 
of XIII. For the maintenance of “ birth,“ or any other ſuperiority, 
| the public force, and for the ex- but that of public officers in the ex- 
d, pences of adminiſtration, a common erciſe of their functions. 
in contribution is indiſpenſably neceſ- No public office is any longer 
0 ſary: this contribution ſhould be faleable or hereditary. | 
* equally divided amongſt all the ci- There is no longer, for any part 
It, tizens, in proportion to their abi- of the nation, or for any individual, 
be lties. any privilege or exception to the 
to XIV. Every citizen has a right, common right of all Frenchmen. 
at by himſelf, or by his repreſentatives, There is no longer wardenſhips, 
of td decide concerning the neceſſity of or corporations of profeſſions, arts, 
ah tie public contribution; to conſent and crafts, . 
| to 1t freely, to look after the em- The law no longer recognizes re- 
h ployment of it; to determine the ligious vows, or any other engage- 
3 quantity, the diſtribution, the col- ments contraxy to natural rights, or 
no fedtion, and durztion, to the conſtitution. 
4 : on Fs ſociety has a right to = 5 3 
1 demand from every public agent, an „ 5 
e. account of his der ants, PART J. 

XVI. Every ſociety, in which FUNDAMENTAL BISPOSITIONS 
ed the guarantee of rights is not aſ- QUARANTEIED BY THR CON= 
nn tured, nor the ſeparation of powers STITUTION. | 
0 determined, has xo conſtitution. The conſtitution guarantees, as 
2 XV I, Property being a right natural and civil rights, 


1. That 
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1. That all citizens are admiſ- 
fible to places and employments 
without any diſtinction, but that of 
ability and virtue, 

2. Thatallcontributions ſhall be 
divided equally among all the citi- 
Zens, in proportion to their means. 

3. That the ſame crimes ſhall be 
ſubject to the ſame puniſhments, 
without any diſtinction of perſons. 

The conftitution in like manner 
guarantees, as natural and civil 
Tights, | ; 
| Liberty to all men of going, ſtay- 
ing, or departing, without being ar- 
reited, or detained, but according to 
the forms preſcribed by the conſtitu- 
tion; | | 
Liberty to all men of ſpeaking, 
writing, printing, and “ publiſhing 
« their thoughts, without having 
their writings ſubjected to any ex- 
« amination or inſpection before 
publication; and of exerciſing 
the religious worſhip to which they 
are attached ; t 

Liberty to all citizens of aſſem- 
bling peaceably, and without arms, 
complying with the laws of police; 

Liberty of addreſſing to all conſti- 
tutional authorities petitions indivi- 
dually ſigned; | 

« The legiſlative power cannot 
ce make laws that infringe or im- 
c pede the exerciſe of the natural 
<« and civil rights recorded in this 
«« part, and guaranteed by the con- 
ce ſtitution;“ but as liberty conſiſts 
only in the power of doing whatever 
neither injures the rights of another, 
nor the public ſafety, the law may 
eſtabliſh penalties againſt acts, which, 
attacking either the public ſafety, or 
the rights of others, would be inju- 
rious to ſociety, | 
The conſtitution guarantees the 

inviolability of property, or a juſt 


and previous indemnity for that gf 
which public neceſſity, legally proy, 
ed, ſhall require the ſacrifice, 

The effects deſtined to the ex. 
pences of worſhip, and ſervices of 
public utility, belong to the nation, 
and are at all times at its diſpoſal. 

« The nation preſerves and af. 
« ſures my alienations which haye 
ce been, and which ſhall be made 
« according to the forms eſtabliſhed 
* by the law. Dn 

« The citizens have a right to 
tc ele&t or chuſe the miniſters of 
« their worſhip.” ?“ 

A general eſtabliſhment of pubj: 

Juccours ſhall be created and orga. 
nized, “ for bringing up deſerted 
« children, relieving the infirm 
« poor, and providing work for the 
« poor not infirm, who cannot pro- 
« cure it for themſelves.” 

A public inſfruction ſhall be created 
and organized, common to all cit: 
zens, gratuitous with regard to thoſe 
parts of tuition indiſpenſable for all 
men, and of which the eſtabliſhment 
ſhall be gradually diftributed in a 
proportion combined with the di- 
viſion of the kingdom. | 

« National feſtivals ſhall be «&- 
te tabliſhed to preſerye the memory 
« of the French revolution, main- 
ce tain fraternity among the citt- 
c 7zens, and attach them to ther 
« country and the laws.” 

“ A code of civil law ſhall be 
« framed for the common ule of the 
ce whole kingdom,” 


| 


PART II. 


OF THE DIVISION OF THE KINCG- 
DOM, AND THE STATE OF C17 
TIZBNS. | 


| EET 
I. „ The kingdom is one and 
1 « indi- 
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« jndivifible;?? its territory, for 
adminiſtration, 1s diſtributed into 
eighty-three departments, each de- 
partment into diſtricts, each diſtrict 
into cantons. | 

II. Thoſe are French citizens, 

Who are born in France, of a 
French father; 

Who having been born in France 
of a foreign father, have fixed their 
reſidence in the kingdom; 

Who having been born in a fo- 
reign country, of a French father, 
have returned to ſettle in France, 
and have taken the civic oath; 

In fine, who having been born in 
a foreign country, being deſcended 
in whatever degree from a French- 
man or Frenchwoman, who have 
left their country from religious 
motives, come to reſide in France, 
and take the civic oath. | 

III. Thoſe who being born out 
of the kingdom, of foreign parents, 
reſide in France, become French ci- 
tizens after five years of continued 
reſidence in the kingdom; if, be- 
hides, they have acquired real pro- 
perty, or married a Frenchwoman, 
or formed “ an agricultural or“ 
commercial eſtabliſhment, and if 
they have taken the civic oath. 

IV. The legiſlative power may, 
for important conſiderations, natu- 
ralize a foreigner, upon no other 
condition, than that of reſiding in 
France, and taking the civic oath, 

V. The civic oath is:. I favear 
to be faithful to the nation, the law, 
end the king ; and to maintain, With 
all my powver, the conſtitution of the 
4 gdom, decreed by the conſtituting 
natienal aſſembly, during the year) 
17g, 1790, and 1791. 

VI. The right of French citi- 
zenſhip is loſt, . 


iſt, By naturalization in a foreign 


: country z 
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2dly, By being condemned to pe- 
nalties which involve the civic de- 
gradation, provided the perſon con- 
demned be not reinſtated; 
3dly, By a ſentence of contuma- 
cy, provided the ſentence be not an- 
nulled; £ 
4thly. By initiation into any fo. 
reign order or body, which ſuppoſes 
either proofs of nobility, “ or diſ- 
«« tinctions of birth, or requires re- 
& ligious vows.” | 
VII. The law conſiders mar- 
« riage only as a civil contract. 
« The legiſlative power will eftabliſh 
66 for all inhabitants, without diſ- 
« tinction, the mode by which 
4 births, marriages, and deaths ſhall 
« be proved; and it will point out 
ce the public officers who ſhall re- 
« ceive and preſerve the authenti- 
« cations of them,” 
VIII. French citizens regarded 


in the light of thoſe local relations 


which ariſe out of their aſſociation in 


Cities, and in certain diviſions of 


territory, in the country, form the 
COMMUNITIES, 

The legiſlative power may fix the 
extent of boundary of each commu- 
nity. 

IX. The citizens who compoſe 
each community, have the right of 
chooſing, from time to time, ac- 
cording to the forms preſcribed by 
the law, thoſe among them who, 
under the name of municipal officers, 
are charged with the management 


of the particular affairs of the com- 


munity. | 
To the municipal officers may 
be delegated certain functions rela- 


tive to the general intereſt of the 


ſtate. 

X. The rules which the muni- 
cipal officers ſhall he bound to fol- 
low in the exerciſe, both of the mu- 
nicipal functions, and of thoſe wh 
3 ha 
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mall be delegated to them for the 
general intereſt, ſhall be fixed by the 
laws, 


* 
— 


PANT N. 


OF THE PUBLIC POWERS. 


I. The ſovereignty is one, indi- 
viſible, “ inalienable, and impre- 
« {criptible,” and it belongs to the 
nation: no ſecion of the people, or 
individual, can arrogate the exer- 
eie of iu. 

II. The nation, from which alone 
flow all powers, cannot exerciſe them 
but by delegation. 

The French conſtitution is repre- 
ſentative: the repreſentatives are 
the legiſlative body and the king. 

III. Thelepiſlative power is de- 
legated to a national aſſembly, com- 
poſed of temporary repreſentatives, 
freely choſen by the people, to be 
exerciſed by this aflembly, with the 
ſanction of the king, in manner af- 
terwards determined. 

IV. The government is monar- 


chical: the executive power is de- 


legated to the king, to be exerciſed 
under his authority, by miniſters and 
other reſponſible agents, in manner 
afterwards determined. 

V. The judicial power is dele- 
gated to judges choſen from time to 
time by the people. 


2 


CHAPTER I. 
Of the Legiſlative National Q embly. 


I. The national aſtembly, form- 
ing the legiflative body, is permanent, 
end conſiſts of one chamber only. 

II. It ſhall be formed by new 
elections, every two years. 

Each period of two years ſhall 
form one legiſlature, 


III. « The diſpoſitions of the 
&« preceding article ſhall. not take 
« place, with reſpec to the next le- 
« giſlative body, whoſe powers ſhall 


« ceaſe on the laſt day of April, 
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I The, renewal of the legiſla. 
tive body ſhall be matter of full 
right. 

V. The legiſlative body cannot 
be diſſolved by the king. | 


SECT. 1. Number of Repreſentative, 
— Baſis of Repreſentation, 

I. The number of repreſenta. 

tives to the legiſlative body ſhall be 

ſeven hundred and forty-five, on ac. 


count of the eighty-three depart. | 


ments of which the kingdom is 
compoſed ; and independent of thoſe 
that may be granted to the colo- 
nies, | 

II. The repreſentatives ſhall be 
diſtributed among the eighty-three 
departments, according to the three 
proportions of land, of population, 
and the contribution direct. 


III. Of the ſeven hundred and 


forty-five repreſentatives two hun- 
dred and forty-ſeven are attached to 
the land. Of theſe each depariment 
ſhall nominate three, except the de- 
partment of Paris, which ſhall nomi- 
nate only one, 

IV. Two hundred and forty- 
nine repreſentatives are attributed 
to the population. The total mats 
of the active population of the king- 
dom is divided into two hundred 
and forty-nine parts, and each de- 
partment nominates as many of ihe 
depuries as it contains parts of the 
population. | 

Two hundred and forty-wne ke, 
preſentatives are attached to the 
contribution direct, The ſum tote 
of the direct contribution of the 


kingdom, | 
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kingdom, is likewiſe divided into 
two hundred and forty- nine parts; 
and each department nominates as 
many deputies as it pays parts of the 
contribution. 


Set, 11. Primary Afjemblies—No- 
mination of Elefors, 


I. In order to form a legiſlative 
national aſſembly, the active citizens 
ſhall convene, in primary aſſemblies, 
every two years, in the cities and 
cantons. | 

„The primary afſemblies ſhall 

« meet of full right on the 
« firſt Sunday of March, if not 
« convoked ſooner by the 
« public officers appointed t 
« do fo by the law) 

II. To be an active citizen, it 
is neceſſary, | 

To be a Frenchman, or to have 
become a Frenchman ; | 

To have attained twenty-hve 
years complete ; 

To have reſided in the city or the 
canton from the time determined by 
the law; | 

To pay in any part of the king- 
dom a direct contribution, at leaſt 
equal to the value of three days la- 


bour, and to produce the acquit- 
tance ; | 


Not to be in a menial capacity, 
namely, that of a ſervant receiving 


wages; 

Io be inſcribed in the municipa- 
lity of the place of his reſidence in 
the liſt of the national guards; 

To have taken the civic oath. 


III. Every ſix years the legiſla- 


tive body ſhall fix the minimum and 
the maximum of the value of a day's 
labour; and the adminiſtrators of the 
departments ſhall determine the rate 
tor each diſtri. 

IV. None ſhall exerciſe the 
rights of an active citizen in more 


* 157 
than one place, or employ another 
as his ſubſtitute, 

V. Thoſe ſhall be excluded from 
the rights of an active citizen who 
are in a ſtate of accuſation. Thoſe 
who, after having been in a ſtate of 
failure, or bankruptcy, proved by 


authentic documents, ſhall not pro- 


duce a general diſcharge from their 
creditors. 

VI. The primary aſſemblies 
ſhall name electors in the proportion 
of the number of active citizens re- 


ſiding in the city or canton; 


There ſhall be named one elector 
to the aſſembly, or not, according as 
there ſhall happen to be preſent a 
hundred active citizens; | 

There ſhall be named two, when 
there ſhall be preſent from one hun- 
dred fifty-one to two hundred and 


fifty, and ſo on in this proportion. 


No man can be nominated an 
elector, if, to the qualifications of an 
active citizen, he do not join the 
following; viz. © In towns of 
« above ſix thouſand ſouls, that of 
having property, or the uſufruct 
of property, valued on the rolls of 
contribution at a rent equal to the 
« local value of two hundred days 

labour ; or of being the renter of 
«© a habitation valued on the ſame 
rolls at a rent equal to the value 
« of one hundred and fifty days la- 
« bour; | 

« In towns of leſs than fix thou- 
« ſand ſouls, that of having pro- 
«« perty, or the uſufruct of property, 
« yalued on the rolls of contribu- 
« tion at a rent equal to the value 
« of a hundred and fifty days la- 
« bour; or being the renter of a 
« habitation valued on the ſame 
& rolls at a rent equal to the value 
« of a hundred days labour; | 

« And in the country, that of 
« having property, or the uſufru&t 
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« of property, valued on the rolls of thoſe who ſuperintend the collee. 


*« contribution at a rent equal to 


* the local value of a hundred and 
« fifty days labour; or of being fer- 


* mier or metayer of property, va- 


« lued on the ſame rolls at a rent 
*« equal to the value of four hundred 
« days labour. 
« thoſe, who may rent and have the 
* uſufruct of one part, and be rent- 
* ers, fermiers, Or metayers of ano- 


« ther, their means and their con- 


„ tribution ſhall be eſtimated in the 
« oroſs, to the proportion neceſ- 
« {ary for eſtabliſhing their eligibi- 
Ec lity.” | : 


SECT, 111. Eleforal Aſſemblies, 


Nomination of Repreſintatives, 


I. The electors named in each 
department ſhall convene, in order 
to chuſe the number of repreſenta- 
tives, whoſe nomination ſhall belong 
to their department, and a number 
of ſubſtitutes equal to the third of 
the repreſentatives. 

« The aſſemblies ſhall be held of 
« full right, on the laſt Sunday of 
« March, if they have not been be- 
« fore eonvoked by the public of- 
. ficers appointed to do ſo by the 
« law.“ | 

II. The repreſentatives and ſub- 
ſtitutes ſhall be choſen by an abſo- 
© Jate majority of votes; “ and can- 
not be choſen but from among 
* the active citizens of the depart- 
* ment. 

III. All active citizens, what- 
ever be their ſtate, profeſſion, or 
contribution, may be choſen repre- 
ſentatives of the nation. 

IV. Excepting, nevertheleſs, the 
miniſters and other agents of the ex- 
ecutive power, holding their places 
at pleaſure; the commiſſioners of the 
national treaſury ; the collectors and 
receivers of the direct contributions; 


With reſpect to 


Ill. No 
tion and management of the indi. troduced 10 
rect contributions, * and national the . 
« domains;” and thoſe who, under ww 6 01 
whatever denomination, hold any 1 
e (uf 


employment in the civil or military 
houſehold of the king. 


public force 


« Excepting alſo the adminiſtra. E 
« tors, ſub-adminiſtrators, munici- ee 
« pal officers, and commanders of by 2 | 
« the national guards.“ and the 1 a 

V. The exerciſe of the judicial spes 
functions, ſhall be incompatible with _ ” 
the functions of a repreſentative of N 
the nation during the whole dura- le 
tion of the legiſlature. ere 855 

„ The judges ſhall be replaced I dan f. 
« by their ſubſtitutès, and the king ji 11 - 
« ſhall provide by brevets of com. 8 ae 
« mithon for replacing his commiſ. Fs ri a 
* ſioners in the courts of juſtice.” The u 

VI. The members of the legiſſa- 1 11 ; | 
tive body may be re- elected to a wr 152 
ſubſequent legiſlature, but not till re a. 
after an interval of one legiſla- ee | 
ture. | ; 

VII. The repreſentatives named * af 
in the departments, ſhall not be re. ho: Saks 
preſentatives of a particular depart- od 3 
ment; but of the whole nation; and a eu 
no inſtructions can be given them. be proviſ 
SECT. Iv, Holding and Regulation of | ferve for 

the primary and eleftoral {ſem- tive be 

lies nhcation 

I. The functions of the primary we 
and electoral aſſemblies, are limited pretence 
merely to the tight of electing; a! or any a 
ſoon as the election is over, they ere in q 
ſhall ſeparate, and ſhall. not meet larity of 
again till they ſhall have been fum- ting of 
moned, „ unleſs in caſe of the fir dlection: 
« article of the ſecond ſection, and citizens 
« the firſt article of the third ſec- * ever, 

« tion above.” | 4 comn 
II. No active citizen can enter * by ch 
or vote in an aflembly; if he 1 


„ [2tiv« 
armed: ; | 


+ III. No 
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III. No awed force can be in- „ gens are to be brought before the 


toduced in the meeting, except at 
the expreſs deſire of the aſſembly, 
unleſs in the caſe of actual violence, 
when the order of the preſident ſhall 
de ſufficient to call in the aid of the 
lic force. | 

Py Every two years there ſhall 
de drawn up in each diſtrict, liſts, 
by cantons, of the active citizens, 
and the liſt of each canton ſhall be 
publiſhed, and poſted up two months 
before the meeting of the primary 
aſſembly. 5 ä 

The proteſts which may be made 
either againſt the right of citizens, 
named in the liſt, or on the part of 
thoſe who ſhall affirm that they are 
unjuſtly omitted, ſhall be carried to 
the tribunals, in order to be there 
decided upon ſummarily. 

The lift ſhall ſerve to regulate the 
admiſſion of citizens in the next pri- 
mary aſſembly, in every point that 
ſhall not have been rectified by a. 
ſentence pronounced before the fit- 
ting of the aſſembly. 5 

V. The electoral aſſemblies have 
the right of verifying the quality 
and powers of thoſe who. ſhall preſent. 
themſelves, and their deciſtons ſhall 
be proviſionally executed, with a re- 
lerve for the ſentence of the legiſ- 
ative body, at the time of the ve- 
nhcation of the powers of the depu- 
ties, , 

VI. In no cafe, and wider no 
pretence whatever, ſhall the king, 
or any agents named by him, inter- 
lere in queſtions relative to the regu- 
larity of the convocation, the ſit- 
ing of the aſſemblies, the form of 
elections, or the political rights of 
ciilzens ; & without prejudice, how - 
ever, to the functions of the king's 
© commyſſioners tn caſes determined 
© by dne law, in which queſtions re- 
* lative to the civil rights of citi- 


&« tribunals.” 


SECT. v. Meeting of the Repreſenta- 
trves inthe Legiſlative National & 
fembly. 

I. The reprelentatives ſhall meet 
on the firſt Monday of May, in the. 
place of the fittings of the laſt legiſ- 
lature, 

II. They ſhall form themſelves 
proviſionally into an aſſembly, under 
the preſidenee of the eldeſt of their 
number, in order to verify the pow- 
ers of the repreſentatives preſent. 

III. As ſoon as theſe ſhall be 
verified, to the number of three 
hundred and ſeventy-three mem- 


bers, they ſhall conſtitute themſelves 


under the title of Legiſlative Na- 
tional Aſſembly; they ſhall name a 
preſident, vice-preſident, and ſecre- 


taries, and enter upon the exerciſe 


of their functions. 

IV. During the whole of .1e 
month of May, if the number of . 
preſentatives preſent fall ſhort *® 
three hundred and ſeventy-thre a 
aſſembly cannot perform any 
lative act. | | 

They may iſſue an 4 
joining abſent members to- 
their functions, within fifteel, 
at fartheſt, under a penalty of . O0 
livres, if they do not produce an 
excuſe which ſhall be deemed lawful 
by the aſſembly. 


V. On the laft day of May, 


whatever be the number of members 


preſent, they ſhall conſttute them- 
ſelves a legiſlative national aſſem- 
bly... : 


pronounce in a body, in the name 
of the French people, the oath, * to 
i FREE, or DIE!“ 


They ſhall then individually take 


the oath, zo maintain, wit all their 
| F0oWer, 


VI. The repreſentatives ſhalt 
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pocoer, the conſtitution of the kingdom, 
decreed by the conſtituting national af- 


ſembly, during the years 1789, 1790, 


and 1791; to propoſe or aſſent to no- 
thing in the courſe of the legiſlature, 
ewhich may at all tend to infringe it; 


and to be in every reſpect faithful to 


the nation, the laæu, and the king, 

VII. The repreſentatives of the 
nation are inviolable. They can- 
not be examined, crimmated, or 
Judged, at any time, with reſpect to 
what they may have ſaid, written, 
or performed, in the exerciſe of 
their functions of repreſentatives. 
VIII. They may, for a criminal 
act, be ſeized as guilty of a flagrant 
crime, or in virtue of an order of 
arreſt, but notice ſhall be given of 
it, without delay, to the legiſlative 
body, and the proſecution cannot be 
continued, till after the legiſlative 
body ſhall have decided that there is 
ground of accuſation, 


—ͤ— — 


CHAPTER II. 


Of the Royalty, the Regency, and the 
| Miniſters. | 


SECT, 1. Of the Reyally and the King. 


IJ. The royalty is indiviſible, 
and delegated hereditarily to the 
race on the throne from male to 
male, by order of primogeniture, to 
the perpetual excluſion of women 
and their deſcendants. 

Nothing is prejudged on the ef- 
fect of renunciations in the race on 
the throne. 

II. The perſon of the king is 
inviolable and ſacred; his only title 
is King of the French.“ 

III. There is no authority in 
France ſuperior to that of the law. 
The king reigns only by it; and it 


is only in the name of the la 
he can require obedience. 99 
IV. Phe King, on his acceſſion 
to” the throne, or at the Period of 
his may ſhall take to then 
in the preſence of the legpiſlar; 
body, the oath—“ 70 be fatal 
« the nation and the law:;” 1 emply 
all the power delegated to him, 1 a 5 


tain the conſtitution decreed by the con. 


ſStituting national aſſembly, in the ears | 


1789, 1790, and 1791, and 10 cauſ 


the laws to be executed. 

If the legiſlative body be not af: 
ſembled, the king ſhall cauſe a pro- 
clamation to be jiſſued, in which 
ſhall be expreſſed this oath, and x 
promiſe to repeat it, as ſoon as the 
legiſlative body ſhall be met. 

V. Tf, a month after the invitz. 
tion of the legiſlative body, the king 


has not taken the oath; or if, aſter 


taking it, he retracts, he ſhall be 
held to have abdicated the roy. 
alty. 

VI. If the king put himſelf at 
the head of an army, and direct the 
forces of it againſt the nation, or if 
he do not oppoſe, by a formal at, 
any ſuch enterprize undertaken in 
his name, he ſhall be held to have 
abdicated. 

VII. If the king, having gone 
out of the kingdom, do not return 
to it, after an invitation by the le- 
giſlative body, within the ſpace 
which ſtall be fixed by the procla- 
mation, © and which cannot be les 


« than two months,” he ſhall be 


held to have abdicated the r0y- 
alty. | 

« This ſpace of time ſhall be 
« counted from the day in which 
« the proclamation ſhall have been 
« publiſhed, in the place of the fi 
« tings of the legiſlative body. The 
« miniſters ſhall be charged, under 


« their reſponſibility, to do all tie 
«« act 


ation, 


1 acts of 
0 exerciſe 
« ed in 
« king.” 
VIII. 
or legal, t 
of citizen: 
tried like 
his abdica 
1 
the king 
the thron 
the domai 
diſpoſitio! 
on his ow 
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in like m 
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body ſha 
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u acts of the executive power, the 
« exerciſe of which ſhall be ſuſpend- 
« ed in the hands of the abſent 
« king.” 8 

VIII. After abdication, expreſs 
or legal, the king ſhall be in the claſs 
of citizens, and may be accuſed and 
tried like them, for acts poſterior to 
his abdication, 

IX. The particular effects which 
the king poſſeſſes at his acceſſion to 
the throne are irrevocably united to 
the domain of the nation; he has the 
diſpoſition of thoſe which heacquires 
on his own private account ; if he 
has not diſpoſed of them, they are 
in like manner united, at the end of 
his reign. | Tk 

X. The nation makes proviſion 
for the ſplendour of the throne by a 
civil lift, of which the legiſlative 
body ſhall fix the ſum at the com- 
mencement of each reign, for the 
whole duration of that reign. 

XI. The king ſhall appoint an 
adminiſtrator of the civil liſt, who 
ſhall inſtitute civil ſuits in the name 
of the king, and againſt whom ſhall 
all proſecutions for debts, due by the 
ciyil lift, be brought, and judgments 
given. 

« Judgments obtained by the cre- 
« ditors of the civil liſt, ſhall be ex- 
* ecutable againſt the adminiſtrator 
* perſonally, and his property.“ 

XII. « The king, independent 
Hof the guard of honour provided 
« for him by the citizens, national 
: | hag of the place of his reſi- 
* dence, ſhall have a guard paid 
© from the funds of the civil liſt. — 
It cannot exceed the number of 
* twelve hundred infantry, and fix 
* hundred cavalry ; the ranks and 
* the rules of promotion in it ſhall 
: . the ſame as in the troops of the 

line, 


Vol. XXXIII. 
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« Thoſe who ſhall compoſe the 
guard of the king ſhall go through 
all the ranks excluſively in their 
own corps, and cannot obtain any 
rank in the troops of the line: 
the king cannot chooſe the men 
of his guard but from among thoſe 
who are actually in fervice in the 
troops of the line, or from among 
the citizens who have ſerved a 
year in the national guard, pro- 
tc yided they be reſident in the 
« kingdom, and have previouſly 
« taken the civic oath. The guard 
« of the king cannot be commanded 
« or called out on any other public 
* 


Sect. II. Of the Regency. 
I. The king is a minor till the 
age of eighteen complete; and du- 
ring his minority there ſhall be a re- 
gent of the kingdom; 

II. The regency belongs to the 
relation of the king, next in degree 
according to the brder of ſucceſſion 
to the throne, who has attained the 
age of twenty-five; provided he be 
a Frenchman, reſident in the king- 
dom, and not preſumptive heir to 
any other crown, and have pre- 
viouſly taken the civic oath. 

Women are excluded from the re- 
gency. 

III. If a minor king have no 
« relations uniting the qualities 
« above expreſſed, the regent of the 
« kingdom ſhall be chofen in the 
« manner preſcribed in the follow- 
& ing articles.” 5 

IV. The legiſlative body can- 
« not elect the regent.” 

V. « The electors of each diſ- 
« trict ſhall meet in the chief town 
« of the diſtrit, after a proclama- 

« tion which ſhall be made in tha. 
« firſt week of the new reign by the 

* M « legiſlative 
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legiſlative body, if it is ſitting ; 
3 if it is not ſitting, the miniſ- 
ter of juſtice ſball be bound to 
make this proclamation in the 
ſame week.“ | 
VI. < The eleQors ſhall nomi. 
nate in each diſtrict, by individual 
ſcrutiny, and the abſolute plura- 
lity of ſuſfrages, a citizen eli- 
gible and reſident in the diſtrict, 
to whom they ſhall give, by the 
minute of election, a ſpecial man. 
date, limited to the ſole function 
of electing a citizen, whom he 
ſhall judge in his ſoul and in his 
conſcience the moſt worthy to be 
regent of the kingdom.” 
VII. « The mandatary citizens 
nominated in the diſtricts ſhall be 
bound to aſſemble in the city 
where the legiſlative body ſhall 
hold its ſitting, on the fortieth 
day at the lateſt from the minor 
king's acceſſion to the throne, and 
they ſhall there form an electoral 
aſſembly, which ſhall proceed to 
the nomination of the regent.“ 
VIII. The election of the re- 
ent ſhall be made by individual 
crutiny, and che abſolute plura- 
lity of ſuffrages.“' 


ILK. The electoral aſſembly 


. 


can attend te no buſineſs but that 
of the election, and ſhall ſeparate 


as ſoon as it is terminated. 


Every other act which it ſhall at- 
tempt to perform 1s declared un- 
conftitutional and null.“ 


X. The electoral aſſembly 


ſhall preſent by its preſident the 
minute oſ election to the legiſla- 
tive body, who, after verifying 
the regularity of the election, 
ſhall cauſe it to be publiſhed 
throughout the kingdom by a 
proclamation.” | 
XI. The regent exerciſes, till 


the king's majority, all the functions 


of royalty, and is not perſonal 

ſponſible for the ads of his ous 
tration. 
XII. The regent cannot begin 
the exerciſe of his functions till after 
taking to the nation, in the preſence 
of the legiſlative body, an oath, 
« To be faithful to the nation, th, 
% law, and the king ;” to employ al 
the power delegated to the king, and 
of which the exerciſe is confined 1 
him during the minority of the king; 
to maintain the conſtitution decreed ty 
the con/?ztuting national aſſembly in the 


years 1789, 1790, and 1791; and t 
_ cauſe the laws to be executed. 


If the legiſlative body is not a. 
ſembled, the regent fhall cauſe a 
proclamation to be iſſued, in which 
mall be expreſſed this oath, and a 

romiſe to repeat it. as ſoon as the 

egiſlative ſhall be aſſembled. 

XIII. As long as the regent is 
not entered on the exerciſe of his 
functions, the ſanction of laws re. 
mains ſuſpended; the miniſters con- 
tinue to perform, under their re. 
ſponſibility, all the acts of the ex- 
ecutive power. 

XIV. As ſoon as the regent 
ſhall take the oath, the legiſlative 
body. ſhall fix his allowance, which 
ſhall not be altered during his re- 
gency. 

XV. If, on account of the mi- 
«© nority of the relation called to 
« the regency, it ſhall be given by 
election, or devolved to a relation 
« more diſtant, the regent, who ſhall 
have entered on the exerciſe of 
« his functions, ſhall continue them 
« till the king's majority.” _ 

XVI. The regency of the king- 
dom confers no right over the per- 
ſon of the minor king. a 

XVII. The care of the minor 
king ſhall be confided to his mother; 


and if he has no mother, or if ſhe be 


3 married 


4. To 
them amor 
of the kin 
applicatio 
nues, and 


them; 
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To make the diſtribution of 
them among the ſeveral departments 
of the kingdom, to watch over the 
application of all the public reve- 
nues, and to demand an account of 
ath them; f 
: To decree the creation or 
al ſuppreſſion of public offices; 
6. To determine the quality, the 
12 impreſſion, and the denomination of 
money; | 
7. To permit or prohibit the in- 
troduction of foreign troops into the 
French territories, and of foreign 
naval forces into the ports of the 


af kingdom; | 
ſe 2 8. To vote annually, on the 
Mich king's propoſition, the number of 


+. men and ſhips of which the ſea and 
the land forces ſhall be compoſed ; . 

pay and the number of each rank; 
the rules of admiſſion and promo- 
tion; the forms of enrollment and 
diſcharge ; the formation of naval 


. equipments; the admiſſion of foreign 
troops or naval forces 1»to the 
5 French ſervice, and the penſions to 


troops on being diſbanded; 

9. To regulate the adminiſtra- 
tion and the alienation of the na- 
lich tional domains; 

10. To proſecute, before the 
high national court, the miniſters 


nd. and principal agents of the execu- 
| to _ tive power, on their reſponſibi- 
by lty ; 
tion To accuſe and proſecute, before 
ball the ſame court, thoſe who ſhall be 
2 of charged with any offence or con- 
lem ſpiracy againſt the general ſafety of 
the ſtate or the conſtitution; 
1g 11. To eſtabliſh the rules ac- 
6.4 cording to which marks of honour 
or decorations, merely perſonal, 
"0k ſhall be granted to thoſe who have 
725 done ſervice to the ſtate. 
be 12. The legiſlative body has the 
ied ſole right of decreeing poſthumous 
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honours to the memory of great 
men. 

II. War cannot be reſolved on 
but by a decree of the national aſ- 
ſembly, paſſed on the formal and 
neceſſary propoſition of the king, 
and ſanctioned by him, . 

In caſe of hoſtilities, imminent or 
commenced, of an ally to be ſup- 
ported, or a right to be maintained 
by force of arms, the king ſhall give 
notification without delay to the le- 
giſlative body, with an explanftÞ8n 
of the reaſons, ane 

If the legiſlative body be not fit- 
ting, the king thall immediately 
convoke it. 

If the legiſlative body decide that 
war ought not to be made, the king 
ſhall inſtantly take meaſures to pre- 
vent, or put a ſtop to hoſtilities, the 
miniſters being reſponſible for all 
delays. 

If the legiſlative body find that the 
hoftilities commenced are a culpa- 
ble aggreſſion on the part of mi- 
niſters, or any other agent of the 
executive power, the author of the 
aggreſſion ſhall be proſecuted cri- 
minally, _ » 

During the whole courſe of war 
the legiſlative body may require the 
king to negociate peace and the 
king is bound to yield to this re- 
quiſition. 

On the immediate concluſion of 
war, the legiſlative body ſhall fix the 


time within which the troops, le- 


vied above the peace eſtabliſhment, 
ſhall be diſcharged, and the army 
reduced to its ordinary eſtabliſh- 
ment. 

III. It belongs to the legiſutive 
body to ratify treaties of peace, al- 
liance, and commerce; and no trea- 
ty ſhall have effect, but by this rati- 
fication. : | 

IV. The legiſlative body has 
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the right of determining the place 
of its ſittings; of continuing them 
as long as it ſhall think neceſlary, 


and of adjourning: at the com- 


mencement of each reign, if it is not 
fitting, it ſhall be bound to meet 
without delay: 

It has the right of police in the 
place of its fitting, and to ſuch ex- 
tent around it as ſhall be deter- 
mined : 

It has the right of dr{cipline over 


itz members; bat i: can pronounce 


no heavier munhment than cenſure, 
arreſt for eight days, or impriſon- 


ment for three: 


It has the right of diſpoſing, for 
its ſecurity and the maintaining of 
the reſpect that is due to it, of the 
forces which ſhall be eſtabliſhed by 
its conſent, in the city where it ſhall 
hold its fittings. | 


V. The executive power cannot 


march, or quarter, or ſtation, any 
troops of the line, within thirty 
thouſand toiſes of the legiſlative bo- 
dy, except on the requiſition, or by 
the authority of that body. 


SECT. II. Holding of the Sittings, 
and Form of deliberating. 


I. The deliberations of the le- 
giſlative body ſhall. be public, and 
the minutes of the ſittings ſhall be 
Printed. 


II. The legiſlative body may, 


however, on any occaſion, form it- 


ſelf into a general committee: 

Fifty members ſhall have a right 
to demand it: To 

During the continuance of the 
general committee, the aſſiſtants 
ſhall retire, the chair of the preſi- 
dent ſhall be vacant; order ſhall be 


maintained by the vice-prefident, 


A decree cannot be paſſed except 
in a public fitting, | 
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III. No legiſlative act cn he 
debated and decreed, but in the 
following form : | 

IV. The plan of a decree ſhall 
be read thrice, at three interval, 
the ſhorteſt of which cannot be le 
than eight days; 

V. The diſcuſſion ſha!l be open 
after every reading; uevertheleſ, 
after the firſt or ſecond reading, the 
legiſlative body may declare that 
there is reaſon for adjournment, or 
that there is no room for deliberz. 
tion—in this laſt caſe the plan of 
the decree may be introduced again 
in the ſame ſeſſion. | 

VI. Aſter the third reading, the 
preſident ſhall be bound to propoſe 
to their deliberation, and the le. 
giſlative body ſhall decide, whether 
they are qualified to paſs a defiti- 
tive decree, or would rather chuſe 
to poſtpone their deciſion to another 
time, to colle& more ample infor- 
mation on the ſubject. | 

VII. The legiſlative body can- 
not deliberate, 1t the fitting do not 
conſiſt of at leaſt two hundred mem- 
bers; and no decree ſhall be made, 
except by the abſolute majority oi 
votes. T 

VIII. No plan of a law which, 
after having been ſubmitted to dil- 
cuſſion, ſhall have been rejected at- 
ter the third reading, can again be 
introduced the ſame ſeſſion. 

IX. The preamble of every de. 
finitive decree, ſhall announce, iſt, 
The dates of thoſe three fittings, at 
which the plan of the decree was 
nead ; 2d, The decree by which it 
ſhall have been appointed after the 
third reading to decide definitively. 

X. The king ſhall refuſe nis 
ſanction to decrees, whoſe preamble 
ſhall not atteſt the obſervance of the 


above forms; if any of thoſe ce. 
crees 
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ſon become king, but by a decree of 
the legiſlative body. 675 18 


married again, at the time of her 
ſon's acceſſion to the throne, or if 
ſhe marry again during the mino- 
rity, the care of him ſhall be dele- 
gated by the legiſlative body. 

For the care of the minor king, 
neither the regent, nor his deſcend- 
ants, nor a woman can be choſen. 
XVIII. In caſe of the king's 
mental incapacity, notoriouſly ad- 
mitted, legally proved, anddeclared 
by the legiſtative body, after three 
ſucceſſive deliberations held month- 
ly, there ſhall be a regency, as long 
as ſuch incapacity continues. 


Szcr, III. Of the Royal Family. 


I. The preſumptive heir ſhall 
bear the name of prince royal, 

He cannot go out of the kingdom, 
without a decree of the legiſlative 
body, and the king's conſent; 

If he is gone out of it, and, after 
« attaining the age of eighteen,” he 
do not return to the kingdom, on 
being required to do ſo by a procla- 
mation of the legiſlative body, he is 
held to have abdicated the right of 
ſucceſſion to the throne. 

II. If the preſumptive heir is a 
minor, the relation, of full age, and 
next in order to the regency, is 
bound to reſide within the king- 
dom: e | 

In caſe of his going out of it, and 
not returning on the requiſition of 
the legiſlative body, he ſhall be held 
to have abdicated his right to the 
regency, 

III. The mother of the minor 
king, having the care of him, or the 


nardian elect, if they go out of the 


ingdom, forfeit their charge: 
If the mother of the pretumptive 


heir, a minor, go out of the king- 


vom, the cannot, even after her re- 
urn, have the care of her minor 


IV. A law ſhall be made to ro- 
late the education of the minor 


ing, and that of the minor heir 


preſumptive. | 


cc 
« 


V. « The members of the fa- 
mily of the king, called to the 


eventual ſucceſſion to the throne, 


enjoy the rights of active citizens, 
but they are eligible to no places, 


employments, or functions which 
are in the nomination of the peo- 


ple; age 
« Excepting the departments of 


the miniſtry, they may obtain the 


places which are in the nomina- 
tior of the king; nevertheleſs, 
they cannot be commanders in 


chief of any army by land or ſea, 


or execute the functions of ambaſ- 
ſadors, but with the conſent of 
the legiſlative body, granted on 
the propoſition of the king.”? 

VI. The members of the 
king's family, called to the even- 
tual ſucceſſion of the throne, ſhall 


add the denomination of French 


prince to the name which ſhall be 
given them in the civil act prov- 
ing their birth; and this name 
can, neither be patronymic, nor 
formed of any of the qualifications 
aboliſhed by the preſent conſti- 
tution.“ 

VII. «The denomination of 
prince cannot be given to any in- 
dividual, and ſhall not carry with 
it any privilege or exception to 
the common right of all French 
citizens.” 7 
VIII. The acts by which ſhall 
be legally aſcertained the births, 
marriages, and deaths of French 
princes, ſhall be preſented to the 
legiſlative body, which ſhall order 
them to be depoſited in its, ar- 
chives.”? : 
* M 2 


IX. d 
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IX. No rral apanage (in land) 
ſhall be granted to the members of 
the royal family. _ 13 
The younger ſons of the king 
ſhall receive, at the age of twenty - 
five, or on their marriage, an an- 
nuity, the amount of which ſhall be 
fixed by the legiſlative body, and 
which ſhall terminate with the ex- 
tinction of their male heirs. 


7 


II. „The members of the pre- 
« ſent national aſſembly, and of the 
« {ſubſequent legiſlatures; the mem- 
bers of the tribunal of appeal, and 
„ thoſe who ſhall: be of the high 
jury, cannot be advanced to the 
* miniſtyy, cannot receive any 
« place, gift, penſion, allowance, or 
commiſſion of the executive pow- 
<< er, or its agents, during the con- 
„ tinuance of their functions, or 
« during two years after.cealing to 
« exerciſe them; the ſame ſhall be 
< obſerved reſpecting thoſe, who 


« ſhall only be inſcribed on the liſt 


« of high jurors, as long as their 
* 1nſcription ſhall continue.” 
III. No man can enter upon 
e the exerciſe of any employment, 
« either in the offices of the miniſ- 
try, or in thoſe of the adminiſtra- 
« tions of public revenues, and in 
« general of any employment in the 
« nomination of the executive pow- 
« er, Without taking the civic oath, 
« or proving that he has taken 
* 106” 
IV. No order of the king can be 
executed, if it be not ſigned by 
him, and counterſigned by the mi- 
niſter, or comptroller of the de- 
partment. 

V. The miniſters are reſponſi- 
ble foy all the offences committed 


by them againſt the national ſafety 


and the conſtitution ; 


For every attack on individual 
property and liberty; | 


For every abuſe of the money al. 


lotted for the expences of their de. 
partment, | 


VI. In no caſe an the written or 


verbal order of a king ſhelter a mi. 


niiter from reſponſibility, _ 
VII. The miniſters are bound 
to preſent every year to the legiſla- 

tive body, at the opening of the 


ſeſſion, the amount of the expences 
of their department; to give an ac- 
count of the employment of the 


ſums deſtined for that purpoſe; and 
to point out the abuſes which may 
have crept. into the different parts 
of the government. 

VIII. No miniſter, in or out of 
place, can be criminally proſecuted 
for any tranſaction of his adminiſ. 
tration, without a decree of the le- 
gillative body. 


CHAPTER III. 


Of the Exerciſe of the Legiſlative 


Powers 


— 


Sect. I. Powers and Functions if 
the Legiſlative National Aſſembly. 


I. The conſtitution delegates 
excluſively to the legiſlative body, 
the powers and functions follon- 
ing: 

5 To propoſe and decree laws 
The king can only invite the le- 
giſlative body to take an object into 
conſideration ; 

2. To fix the public expences; 

3. To eſtabliſh the public conti. 
butions, to determine the nature of 
them, the amount of each ſort, tle 
duratiog, and the mode of collec- 
tion; 


4. To 
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crees be ſanctioned, the miniſters can 
neither put to it the ſea], nor pro- 
mulgate it, and their reſponſibility in 
this reſpect ſhall continue fix years. 

XI. Excepting from theſe regu- 
lations, decrees recognized, and de 
clared urgent by a previous 4elibe- 
ration of the legiſlative body ; but 
they may be modified, or revoked, 
in the courſe of the ſame ſeſſion. 

XII. « The decree by which 
« the matter ſhall be declared ur- 
« gent, ſhall ſtate the reaſons ; and 
mention ſhall be made of this 
« previous decree in the preamble 
« of the definitive decree,” 


Seer. III. Of the Royal Sanction. 


I. The decrees of the legiſlative 
body are preſented to the king, who 
may refuſe them has conſent. 

IT. In caſe ot a refuſal of the 
royal conſent, that refuſal 1s only 
ſuſpenſive. When the two follow- 
ing legiſlatures ſhall ſucceſſively 
preſent the ſame decree in the ſame 
terms on which it was originally 
conceived, the king ſhall be deemed 
to have given his ſanction. 

III. The aſſent of the king is 


expreſſed to each decree, by the fol- 


lowing formula, ſigned by the king 
The king conſents, ard will cauſe it 
to be executed, DE 
The ſuſpenſive refuſal of the king 
i3 thus expreſſed -The king will ex- 
amine, 

IV. The king is bound to ex- 
preſs his conſent or refuſal to each 
decree, within two months after its 
Preſentation, | | 

.. No decree, to which the 
king has refuſed his conſent, can be 
Sam preſented to him by the ſame 
legiſlature. ö 

VI. The decrees ſanctioned by 
the King, and thoſe which have been 


pelented to him by three ſueceſſive 
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legiſlatures, bear the name and title 
of laws, | 
VII. Thoſe acts of the legifla- 
tive body ſhall nevertheleſs be exe- 
cuted as laws, without being ſubject 
to ſanction, which relate to its conſti- 
tution, as a deliberating aſſembly; 
Its interior police; © and what it 
may exerciſe in the external cir- 
« cuit which ſhall be determined; 
The verification of the powers of 
the members preſent ; | | 
The injunctions to abſent mem- 
bers; | Ee. 
The convocation of the primary 


aſſemblies in delay; 


The exerciſe of the conſtitutional 
police on the adminiſtrators “ and 
* municipal officers.” Ns 

Queſtions of eligtbility, or the va- 
lidity of elections; | 

Acts relative to the reſponſibility 
of miniſters ; and all decrees im- 
porting that there is ground of ac- 
cuſation, are alſo exempted from 
ſanction. 

VIII. „ The decrees of the le- 
« giſlative body, reſpecting the 
« promulgation, and the collection 
« of the public contributions, ſhall 
« hear the name and title of law; 
ec they ſhall be promulgated and ex- 
« ecuted without being ſubject to 
« ſanction, except with regard to 
« thoſe regulations which ſhall eſ- 
« tabliſh any penalties but fines ; 
« theſe decrees cannot be paſled, 
« without obſerving the formalities 
« preſcribed by articles V. VI. VII. 
« VIII. and IX. of SeR, II. of this 
« Chapter; and the legiſlative body 
« cannot inſert any diſpoſition fo- 
«« reign to the ſubject of them.“ 


Sect. IV. Connection of the Legi/+ 
lative Body with the King. 

IJ. When the legiſlative body is 

definitively conſtituted, it ſhall ſend a 

* M 4 deputation 
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deputation to inform the king. The 
king may every year open the ſeſ- 
ſion, and propoſe the objects, which 
during its continuance he thinks 
ought to be taken into conſide ration: 
this form, however, is not to be con- 
ſidered as neceſſary to the activity 
of the legiſlatire body. _ 

II. When the legiſlative body 
withes to adjourn longer than fifteen 
days, it is bound to inform the king, 
by a deputation, at leaſt eight days 
previous to the adjournment. 

III. Eight days, at leaſt, before 
the end of each ſeſſion, the legiſla- 
tive body ſhall ſend a deputation to 
the king, to announce to him the 
day on which it propoſes to termi- 
nate its fittings; the king may 
come to cloſe the ſeſſion. 

IV. If the king find it of im- 
portance to the welfare of the ſtate, 
that the ſeſſion be continued, or that 
the adjournment be put off, or take 
place for a ſhorter time, he may ſend 
a meſſage to this effect, on which 
the legiſlative body is bound te de- 
liberate. 

V. The king ſhall convoke the 
legiſlative body during the interval 
of its ſeſſions, as often as the intereſt 
of the ſtate {hall appear to him to re- 
quire it, as well as in thoſe caſes 
which the legiſlative body ſhall 
have foreſeen and determined pre- 
vious to their adjournment, 

VI. Whenever the king ſhall vi- 
fit the place of meeting of the le- 
giſlative body, he ſhall be received 


and conducted back by a deputa-, 


tion; he cannot be accompanied 
into the inner part of the hall by 
any, except “ the prince royal,” 
and his miniſters. | 

VII. The prefident can in no 
caſe form part of a deputation. 


VIII. The legillauve body ſhall 


ceaſe to be a deliberating body 
whilſt the king ſhall be preſent. 
IX. The acts of correſpondence 
of the king with the legiſlative bo. 
dy, ſhall be always counterſigned by 
a miniſter. 0 
X. The miniſters of the kin 
ſhall have admiſſion into the legiſa. 
tive national aſſembly—they ſhall 
have a particular place ; they ſhall 
be heard as often as they ſhall de. 
mand a hearing on all ſubjects which 
relate to their adminiſtration, and a; 


often as they ſhall be required to 


give explanations. © They hal 
« likewiſe be heard on {ubjed; 
« which do not relate to their ad- 
«« miniſtration, when the national 
« aflembly ſhall grant them leave ig 
« ſpeak.” 


Cn TER IV. 
OF the Exerciſe of the Executive 


Parver. 


I. The ſupreme executive power 
reſides excluſively in the hands of 
the king: 

The wy is the ſupreme head of 
the general adminiftration of the 


kingdom; the care of watching over 


the maintenance of public order 
and tranquillity is entruſted to 
him: 

The king is the ſupreme head 0! 
the land and ſea forces: 

To the king is delegated the care 
of watching over the external ſect- 
rity of the kingdom, and of mait- 
taining its rights and poſſeſſions, 

II. The king names ambaſls 
dors, and the other agents of pol. 
tical negociations : 

He beſtows the command of a: 
mies and fleets, and the ranks 0 


marſhal of France and admiral: He 


He nan 
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He names two-thirds of the rear- 
admirals, one half of the lieutenant- 


generals, camp-marſhals, captains of 


ſhips, and colonels of the national 
endarmerie : 

He names a third of the colonels 
and lieutenant-colonels, and a ſixth 
of the lientenants of ſhips : 

The whole in conformity to the 
laws with reſpe& to promotion: 


He appoints, in the civil admini- 


fration of the marine, the directors, 
the comptrollers, the treaſurers of 
the arſenals, the maſters of the 
works, the under maſters of civil 
buildings, half of the maſters of ad- 
miniſtration, and of the under maſ- 
ters of conſtruction. 

He appoints the commiſſaries of 


the tribunals : 


He appoints the ſuperintendants 
in chief of the management of 
contributions indirect, „and the 
« adminiſtration of national do- 
« mains :? | 

He ſuperintends the coinage of 
money, and appoints the officers en- 
truſted with this ſuperintendance in 
the general commiſſion and the 
mints : 

The effigy of the king is ftruck 
on all the coinage of the king- 
dom: | 

III. The king orders letters pa- 
tent, brevets, and commiſſions to be 
delivered to all the public officers 
that ought to receive them. 

IV. The king orders a liſt of 
penſions and gratifications to be 
made out for the purpoſe of being 
preſented to the legiſlative body 
each ſeſſion, « and decreed, if there 
is reaſon,” | 


rer. I, Of the Promulgation of 
Laws. 


I. The executive power is en- 


ualied with ordering the ſeal of 
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ſtate to be put to Jaws. and canſi 
them to be promulgated. It is al 
ſo charged with cauſing thoſe laws 
of the legiſlative body which are ex- 
empted from the royal ſanction, to 
be publiſhed and executed. 

II. Two copies of each law 
ſhall be made, both ſigned by the 
king, counterſigned by the miniſter 
of juſtice, and ſealed with the ſeal 
of ſtate: | 

The one ſhall be depoſited in the 
archives of the ſeal, and the other 
ſhall be ſent to the archives of the 
legiſlative body. | | 

III. The promulgation of laws 
ſhall be in theſe terms : 

N. (the king's name) by rhe 
grace of God, and the conſtitutional 
law of the tate, king of the French, 
to all preſent and to come, greeting, 
The national afſembly has decreed, and 
ave will and ordain as follows : | 

[Here a literal copy of the de- 
cree ſhall be inſerted without any 
variation, ] | 

We command and ordain all ad- 
miniſtrative bodies, and courts of juf- 
tice, to cauſe theſe preſents to be tran- 
ſcribed on their regiſters, read, pub- 
liſhed, and poſted up in their depart- 
ments, and reſpectide places of refort, 
and executed as a law of the realm; 
in witneſs of which we have figned 
theſe preſents, to wvhich wwe have 
cauſed the ſeal of the ſtate to be put. 

IV. If the king is a minor. 
laws, proclamations, and other acts 
proceeding from the royal autho- 
rity during the regency, ſhall be 
conceived in theſe terms: 

N. (the name of the regent) Re- 
gent of the kingdom in the name of N. 
(the king's name) by the grace of 
God, and the conſtitutional law of the 
ſtate, king of the French, &c. &c. 

V. The executive power 1s 
bound to ſend the laws to the ad- 

miniſtrative 
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- miniftrative bodies and courts of 


Juſtice, to ſee that they are ſo ſent, 
and to anſwer for it to the legiſſa- 
tive body. 

VI. The executive power cannot 
make any law, not even proviſional, 


but merely proclamations, conforma- 


ble to the laws, to ordain or recal 


the execution of them. 


SECT. II. Of the internal Admini- 
firation. 


I. There is in each department 
a ſuperior adminiſtration, and in 
each diſtrict a ſubordinate admi- 
niſtration. „ 

II. The adminiſtrators have no 
character of repreſentation. 

They are agents choſen for a time 


by the people, to exerciſe, under 


their ſuperintendance and the autho- 


= 


rity of the law, the adminiſtrative 


functions. 

III. They can aſſume no autho- 
rity in legiſlative or judicial pro- 
ceedings, or over military diſpoſi- 
mons and operations. ; 

IV. The adminiſtrators are 
«« ſpecially charged with diſtribut- 
*« ing the contributions direct, and 
« with ſuperintending the money 


„ ariſing from the contributions, 


« and the public revenues in their 
territory.“ 

It belongs to the legiſlative 
power to determine the extent and 
the rules and the mode of their 
functions, < both with reſpect to the 
«« Objects above expreſſed, and with 
« reſpect to all the other parts of 
« internal adminiſtration.” 

V. The king has the right of 
annulling fuch acts of the admi- 
niſtrators of department, as are con- 
trary to the law, or tlie orders tranſ- 
mitted to them. | 


He may, in caſe of obſtinate dif. 


obedience, or of their endangering, 
by their acts, the ſafety or, peace of 
the public, ſuſpend them from their 
functions. 

VI. The adminiſtrators of de. 
partment have alſo the right of an- 
nulling the acts of ſub- adminiſtrator 
of diſtrict, contrary to the laws or 
the reſolution of adminiſtrators of 
department, or to the orders which 
the latter ſhall have given or tranſ. 
mitted. They may likewiſe, in caſe 
of obſtinate diſobedience on the part 
of the ſub-adminiſtrators, or it the 
latter endanger, by their acts, the 
public ſafety or tranquillity, ſuſpend 
them from their functions, with the 
reſerve of informing the king, who 
may remove or confirm the ſuſ- 
penſion, N 

VII. The king, if the adni- 
niſtrators of department ſhall not 
uſe the power which is delegated to 
them in the article above, may di- 
rectly annul the acts of ſub-admi- 
niſtrators, and ſuſpend them in the 
ſame caſes. 

VIII. Whenever the king ſhall 
pronounce or confirm the ſuſpenſion 
of adminiſtrators, or ſub- admini- 
ſtrators, he ſhall inform the legilla- 
tive body. | 

This body may either remove or 
confirm the ſuſpenſion, or even diſ- 
ſolve the culpable adminiſtration; 
and, if there is ground, remit all the 
adminiſtrators, or ſome of them, to 
the criminal tribunals, or enforce 
againſt them the decree of accula- 
tion. „„ 


SECT, III. Of external Connection. 


I. The king alone can interfere 
in foreign political connections, 
conduct negotiations, make prep: 
rations of war proportioned to tile 


of the neighbouring ſtates, 2 
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& againſt any perſon whatſoever, 
« relative to the actions of their 


« upon their proſecution.” 
XVIII. «No perſon can be 
« tried either by a civil or criminal 
« ation on account of any writ- 
« ings printed or publiſhed, except 
« it ſhall have been examined and 
« declared by a jury, iſt, whether 
« there is any thing criminal in 
« the writing complained of ? 2dly, 
« whether the perſon proſecuted 
« has been guilty of it? 
XIX. For the whole kingdom 
there ſhall be one tribunal of ap- 
peal, eſtabliſhed near the legiſlative 
body. Its functions ſhall be to pro- 
nounce $51 i 
On appeals from the jud t of 
the tribunals 7 
On appeals from the judgment 
of one tribunal to another, on law ful 
cauſe of ſuſpicion; 
On the regulations of judges, and 
exceptions to a whole tribunal. 
XX. The tribunal of appeal can 
never enter into an original exami- 
nation of a caſe; but after annul- 
ling a judgment in a proceſs, in 
which the forms have been violated, 
or which ſhall contain an expreſs 
contravention of law, it ſhall refer 
tie merits of the caſe to the tribu- 
nal that ought to take cognizance 
of them, 
XXI, When after two appeals, 
tie judgment of the third tribunal 
ſhall be queſtioned in the ſame way 
4 tnat of the former two, the caſe 
ſhall not be carried again to the 
tribunal of appeal, without being 
firſt ſubmitted to the legiſlative bo- 
cy, which ſhall paſs a decree decla- 
ratory of the law, to which the tribu- 
» of app-al ſhall be bound to con- 
m. | 


XXII. The tribunal of appeal 
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« private life, ſhall be puniſhed. 
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ſhall be bound to ſend every yea 
to the bar of the le * 
deputation of eight of its members, 
to preſent a ſtatement of the judg- 
ments given, with an abſtract of the 
caſe annexed to each, and the text 
of the law, which was the ground of 
the deciſion. 
XXIII. A high national court, 
compoſed of members of the tribu- 
nal of appeal and high jurors, ſhall 
take cognizance of the crimes of 
miniſters, and the principal agents 
of the executive power; aud of 
crimes which attack the general 
ſafety of the ſtate, when the legiſ- 
lative body ſhall paſs a decree of 
accuſation : k | 
It ſhall not aſſemble but on the 
proclamation of the legiſlative body ; 


« and at the diſtance of 30, ooo toiſes, 


« at leaſt, from the place of meet- 
« ing of the legiſlative body.“ 

XXIV. The orders iſſued for 

executing the judgments of the tri- 
bunals, ſhall be conceived in theſe 
terms: 
NM. (the name of the king), by He 
grace of God, and by the conſtitutional 
law of the flate, king of the French, 
to all preſent and to come, greeting - 
the tribunal of — has paſſed the 
following judgment: 

{Here ſhall follow a copy of the 
judgment, in which ſhall be men- 
tioned the hames of the judges]. 

We charge and enjoin all officers, 
upon the preſent demand, to put the 
fame judgment into execution, (Ur com- 
miſſioners of the tribunals to enforce the 
ſame, and all the commanders and offi- 
cers of the public force to be ſting 
ewith their force, when it ſhall be le- 
gally required: In witneſs of which 
the preſent judgment has been ſealed and 
franed by the prefident of the tribunal, 
aud by the regiſtew. 

XXV. The functions of the 

king's 
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king's commiſſioners in the tribu- 
nals, ſhall be to require the ob- 
ſervance of the laws in the judg- 
ments to be given, and to cauſe 


them to be executed after they are 


paſſed: _ 
They ſhall not be public accuſers; 


but they ſhall be heard on all accu- 


ſations, and ſhall require, during 
proceſs, regularity of forms, and be 
fore judgment, the application of the 
law. 5 0 5 

XXVI. The king's commiſſion- 
ers in the tribunals ſhall repreſent 


to the director of the jury, either 


officially or according to orders 
given them by the king, * 
Offences againſt the individual 
liberty of citizens, agaiaſt the free 
circalation of proviſions, “ and other 
cc articles of commerce,” and the 
collection of contributions; 


Offences by which the execution 


of orders given by the king, in the 
exerciſe of the functions delegated 
to him, ſhall be diſturbed or im- 
peded; | 

Offences againſt the rights of 
perſons, and oppoſition to the exe- 
cution of judgments, and all execu- 
tive acts proceeding from the con- 
ſtituted powers. 

XXVII. The miniſter of juſtice 
ſhall repreſent to the tribunal of ap- 
peal, by means of the king's com- 


miſſioner, and without prejudice 


« to the rights of the parties inte- 
ce reſted,” the acts by. which the 
judges ſhall have exceeded the li- 
mits of their power. 


The tribunal ſhall annul theſe acts, 


and if they give ground for forfei- 
ture, the fa& ſhall be repreſented to 
the legiſlative body, which ſhall paſs 
the decree of accuſation, and refer 
the parties informed againſt to the 
high national court, 


P-AR T IV. 
OF THE PUBLIC FORCE, 


I. The public force is inſtituted 
to defend the ſtate againſt extern 
enemies; and to maintain interns 
order, and the execution of the 
laws. | | 
II. It is compoſed, 

Of the land and ſea force; 

Of the troop ſpecially deſtined for 
home ſervice; 

And, ſubſidiarly, of the active ci. 
tizens and their children of age to 
bear arms, regiſtered in the roll of 
national guards. US x 

III. The national guards do not 
form a military body, or an inſti. 
tution in the ſtate; they are the ci. 
tizens themſelves called to affiſt the 
public force. 

IV. The citizens can never em. 
body themſelves, or act as national 
guards, but by virtue of a requili 
tion, or a legal authority. 

V. They are ſubject in this qua- 
lity to an organization, determined 
by the law: 


They ſhall be diſtinguiſhed in tie 


whole kingdom by only one form of 
diſcipline, and one uniform: 

Diſtinctions of rank and ſubordi- 
nation ſubſiſt only relatively to the 
ſervice, and during its continu- 
ance. 

VI. Officers are choſen for 1 
time, and cannot again be choſen, 
till after a certain interval of ſervice 
as privates. | 

None ſhall command the national 
guard of more than one diſtrict. | 

VII. All the parts of the public 
force employed for the ſafety of the 
ſtate from foreign enemies, are und! 
the command of the king. 


VIII. No body or detacumen, 
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date the land and ſea forces as he 
ſhall judge moſt ſuitable, and regu- 
ate their direction in caſe of war. 

Il. Every declaration of war 
ſhall be made in theſe terms: By the 
ling of the French, in the name of the 


nation. 


III. It belongs to the king to 
reſolve and fign with all foreign 
powers all treaties of peace, alliance, 
and commerce, and other conven- 
tions, which he ſhall judge neceſſary 
for the welfare of the ſtate, with a 


reſerve for the ratification of the 


legiſlative body. 


CnarTER V. 
Of the Judicial Power, | 
I. The judicial power can in 
no caſe be exerciſed either by the 
legiſlative body or the king. 


Il. Juſtice ſhall be gratuitouſly 


rendered by judges choſen from 
time to time by the people, and in- 
ſtituted by letters patent of the king, 
who cannot refuſe them. They 


cannot be depoſed, except from a 


torfeiture duly judged; or ſuſpend. 
ed, except from an accuſation ad- 
mitted, a 

« The public accuſer ſhall be no- 
« minated by the people.” 
III. The tribunals cannot either 
interfere in the exerciſe of the le- 


gillative power, or ſuſpend the exe- 


cution of the laws, or undertake the 
adminiſtrative functions, or cite be- 
lore them the adminiſtrators on ac- 
count of their functions. 

IV. The citizens cannot be 
Withdrawn from the judges whom 
the law alligns to them by any 
commiſion, or by any other attri- 

utions or evocations than thoſe 
Viich are determined by the laws. 

The right of citizens to 


25x 


« terminate diſputes definitively by 
« arbitration, cannot receive any 
« infringement from the acts of the 
« legiſlative power.“ 

Vi. «The ordinary tribunals 
cannot receive any civil action 
without its being proved to them 
that the parties have appeared, 
or that the plaintiff had cited the 
adverſe party before the media- 
tors to obtain a conciliation.” 

VII. There ſhall be one or 
more judges of the peace in the 
cantons and in the cities. The 
number ſhall be determined by the 
legiſlative power. 

VIII. It belongs to the legiſla- 
tive power to regulate the number 
and juriſdiction of tribunals, and 
the number of judges, of which each 
tribunal ſhall be compoſed. 

IX. In criminal matters, no ci- 
tizen can be judged, except on an 
accuſation received by jurors, or 
decreed by the legiſlative body in 
the caſes in which it belongs to it 
to proſecute the accuſation: : 

After the accuſation ſhall be ad- 
mitted, the fact ſhall be examined, 
and declared by the jurors : 

The perſon accuſed ſhall have 
the privilege of challenging twen- 
ty, © without aſſigning any rea- 
« ſon.” 

The jurors who declare the fact 
ſhall not be fewer than twelve: 

The application of the law ſhall 
be made by the judges : 

The proceſs ſhall be public, * and 
« the perſon accuſed cannot be de- 
6 nied the aid of counſel.” 

No man acquitted by a legal jury 
can be apprehended or accuſed on 
account of the ſame fact. 

X. . No man can be apprehend- 
« ed, but to be conducted before the 
« officer of police; and no man can 
« be arreſted or detained, but by 

„virtue 


=O 
W» - 
3 


« of 
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« yirtne of an order of the officers 


ice, a warrant of arreſt 
% from a tribunal, a decree of ac- 
< cuſation by the legiflative body, 
in cafes in which it belongs to it 


of impriſonment or correctional 
detention.”” | 

XI. Every perſon arreſted, 
and taken before the officer of 
police, ſhall be immediately ex- 


4 
ee 
* to pronounce, or of a ſentence 
66 
A. 


2 2 


% amined, or at fartheit within 24 


hours. 8 

« If it appear from the exami- 
nation that there is no ground of 
accuſation againſt him, he ſhall 
immediately be liberated; or if 
there is 
to the houſe of arreſt, he ſhall be 
ſent to it with the leaſt poſſible 
delay, which can in no caſe ex- 
ceed three days.“ | 

XII. No perſon arrefted, can 
be detained if he pive ſufficient 


which the law allows to remain 
free under bail.” 

XIII. «No perfon, in caſes 
© where confinement 1s authorized 
« by law, can be conveyed or de- 
« tained, except in ſuch places as 
« are legally and publicly appoint- 


2 8 88 


<« ed houſes of arreſt, of juſtice, or 


«© impriſonment.” | 

XIV. « No keeper or gaoler 
% can receive or detain any perſon, 
«< but by virtue of the warrants, 
« orders of arreſt, or ſentences, 
«** enumerated in the tenth article, 
and except they ſhall have been 
«« tranſcribed upon his regiſter.“ 

XV. Every keeper or gaoler 
* i bound, without a ſpecial or- 
** der to the contrary, to produce 
the priſoner to the civil officers 
e entruſted with the care of the po- 
+ lice of the houle of confinement 


ground for ſending him 


bail, in all thoſe inſtances in 


cc 


duce an order of the judge, 


tions declared crimes or offences 


as often as he ſhal ; of troops © 
mand.”? all maks the c. ny P 1 
« The ſight of the priſoner can. Bl 28% 
not be Kenied to bis un . 
friends, and neighbours, bearing bree can“ 
zen, if it 1 


an order of the civil officer, which 
he ſhall always be bound to grant, 
except the keeper or gaoler pro. 


the inſtruct 
tice, Or in 
for by the 


tranſcribed upon his regie x. Th 
for keeping his priſoner Pies le force at 
XVI. «Every perſon, what. kingdom 
ever be his place or employment, Wl © 13 It 
except thoſe to whom the lay bogs W 
gives the power of arreſt, wh = F 
ſhall give, ſign, execute, or cauſe a unte 
to be executed, an order for ar. _ Je 
reſting a citizen; or Whoever, 5 
even in caſes of arreſt authoriſed the 2 
by law, ſhall conduct, receive, or oy F 
detain a citizen in a place of con. b 
finement not publicly and legally 5 ne 
appointed; and every keeper or 8 MW 
gaoler, who ſhall tranſgreſs the "Fir r 
regulations of articles XIV. and wills aber 
XV. above, ſhall be guilty of the Jl 8; 
crime of arbitrary impriſon- XIII q 
ment.“ | « and y 
XVII. „Neo perſon can be en- G wy 
quired after, or proſecuted, on Carbon 
account of writings which he ſhall ? p hes 
have printed or publiſhed, if be WWW _ 
has not inculcated diſobedience * the no 


to the law, contempt of the con- 
ſtitutional powers, and reſiſtance 
to their acts, or ſome of thoſe ac. 


« of nulit 


1 


by law. 

« Cenſure on the acts of the con- OF PU] 
ſtituted powers is permitted: but Ls 
voluntary flanders againſt the debated a 
probity of public officers, and the legiſlativ 
rectitude of their intentions in the doe in fo 
exerciſe of their offices, may be of the fol 
proſecuted by thoſe againſt whom dot expre 
they are direCted. 1 4 
« Slanders, or injurious reports Uſcharge 
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STATE 
of the line can act in the 
. of the kingdom with- 
out a legal erde, | 4 
IX. No agent of the public 
ſorce can enter the houſe of a citi- 
zen, if it is not in order to execute 
'te inſtructions of police and of juſ- 
ice, or in caſes formally provided 
r by the laß. 
a *. The requiſition of the pub- 
lic force in the internal part of the 
kingdom belongs to the civil of- 
fcers, according to the regulations 
provided by the legiſlative power. 
XI. When any department is in 


iſue, ſubject to the reſponſibility of 
miniſters, the neceſſary orders for 
the execution of the laws, and the 
re. eſtabliſnment of order; but with 


tive body, if it is aſſembled, and 
of convoking it if it be not ſit- 
ung. 
XII The public force is eſſen- 
tially obedient ; no armed body can 
deliberate. 

XIII. «The land and ſea force, 
* and the troops deſtined for the 
* internal ſecurity, are ſubject to 
* particular laws, both with reſpect 
© to the maintenance of diſcipline, 
* and the form of trial, as well as 
* the nature of puniſhment in caſe 
v of military offences,” 


— 


r — 
1 2 1 Ä 


— 


PANT V. 
or PUBLIC CONTRIBUTIONS, 


I. Public contributions ſball be 
Gbated and fixed every year by the 
legillative body, and cannot conti- 
due in force longer than the laſt day 
of the following ſeſſion, if they are 
dot expreſsly renewed. 

II. The funds neceſſary to the 

charge of the national debt, and 


aſtate of commotion, the king ſhall 


the reſerve of informing the legiſla- * 
* ſtatements of the receipt of the 
« different taxes, and all the public 


c each diſtri. 


PFAPEKS,. 275 
the payment of the civil liſt, can 
under no pretext be refuſed or ſuſ- 
pended. | I 

«© The allowances to the miniſter 
ce of the catholic religion penſioned, 
« retained, elected or nominated, in 
ce virtue of the decrees of the con- 
ce ſtituting national aſſembly, forms 
* part of the national debt. 

The legiſlative body can in no 
« caſe charge the nation with the 
« payment of the debts of an indi- 
« vidual,” | 

III. „Detailed accounts of the 
te expence of the myniſterial depart- 
« ments, ſigned a certifiad by the 
« miniſters or comptrollers general, 
« ſhall be printed and publiſhed at 
« the commencement of the ſeſſions 
« of each legiſlature. | 


, The Gd hall bo deve aich the 


4 revenues. 

„The ſtatements of the expen- 
« diture and receipts ſhall be diſtin- 
« guiſhed according to their nature, 
& and ſhall expreſs the ſums receiy- 
« ed and expended year by year in 


The particular expences for 
« each department, and thoſe that 
« relate to the tribunals, the admi- 
ce niſtrative bodies, and other eſtab- 
« liſhmcnts, ſhall alſo be publiſh- 
4 C ed.“ | 

IV. The adminiſtrators of de- 
partment and ſub-adminiſtrators can 
neither eſtabliſh any public contri- 
bution, or make any diſtribution 
beyond the time and the ſums fixed 
by the legiſlative body, nor delibe- 
rate, or permit, without being au- 
thorized by it, any local loan to be 
charged to the citizens of the de- 
partment. | 
V. The executive power dixects 
and ſuperntends the collection and 


paying 
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paying in of contributions, and 
gives the neceſſary orders to this 
effect. 5 | | A 


PIR \'Y —__— 


— —„— 
— — — — 


PART VI. | 
oF THE CONNECTION OF THE 
FRENCH NATION WITH FO- 


 __ REL1GN NATIONS. 


The French nation renounces the 


undertaking of any war with a view 
of making conqueſts, and will never 


employ its forces againſt the liber- 
ty of any people. . 
The conſtitution no longer ad- 
mits the drcit d aubaine. 3 
Foreigners, whether ſettled in 
France or not, inherit the property 
ef their relations, whether foreign- 
ers or Frenchmen. They can con- 
tract, acquire, and receive property 
fituated in France, and diſpoſe of 
it, as well as any French citizen, in 
every mode authoriſed by the 
laws. | . 
Foreigners in France are ſubject 


to the ſame criminal laws and re- 


gulations of police as French citi- 
zens, © with a reſerve for conven- 
« tions made with foreign powers.“ 
Their perſons, effects, induſtry, and 
religion, are equally protected by 
he law. 


— 
© „ 


ANT VII. 
OF THE REVISION OF THE con- 
STITUTIONAL DECREES. 


I. « The conſtituting national 
« aſſembly declares, that the nation 


* has the impreſcriptible right of 


« changing its conſtitution; and 
«« nevertheleſs, conſidering that it 
fis more conformable to the nation- 
« al intereſt to employ only by 


_« who may afterwards propoſe any 


„ occupy themſelves on this objet 


„ ſhall be made of it. 


«© means provided in the conſtitutigh 
ce 1tlelf the right of reforming thoſe 
« articles of it, of which experience 
“ ſhall have ſhewn the inconvenien. 
« ces, decrees, that the Proceeding 
« by an aſſembly of reviſion Qui 
45 be regulated in the form follow. 
„* jag: 

II. « When three ſucceſſiye |. 
ce giſlatures ſhall have expreſſed an 
c uniform wiſh for the change of 
«© any conſtitutional article, the 
« reviſion demanded ſhall take 
ce place.“ | 

III. „ The next legiſlature, and 
« the following, cannot propoſe the 
« reform of any conſtitutional ar. 
« ticle. 

IV. „ Of the three lepiſlatures 


« changes, the two firſt ſhall only 


« the two laſt months of their lat 
tc ſeſſion; and the third, at the end 
« of its firſt annual ſeſſion, or at the 
« commencement of the ſecond. 

c Their deliberations on this ſub- 
« ject ſhall be conducted with the 
« ſame forms as their legiſlative 
te acts; but the decrees by which 
« they ſhall expreſs their wiſh ſhall 
« not require the king's ſanCtion.” 

V. « The fourth legiſlature, 


« augmented with two hundred 


« forty-nine members, choſen in 
« each department, by doubling tie 
« ordinary number which it furnilt 
« es in proportion to its po 
« tion, ſhall form the aſſembly ef 
cc reviſion. i 
« Theſe two hundred forty.-nine 
« members ſhall be choſen after tie 
« nomination of the repreſentatives 
« to the legiſlative body hall be 
6e hog is, and ſeparate minus 


The aſſembly of reviſion — 


VI. cc 
third leg1l 
« demand 
t choſen 
« viſion.” 
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Part V 

The. 
commit 

Vor 


k be compoſed only of one cham- 


ttutioh tc her ”, 
ee 1. « The members of the 
wg third legiſlature, which ſhall have 
* „ demanded the change, cannot be 
n tf „ choſen to the aſſembly of re- 
dello. © vin | 

VII. © The members of the aſ- 
ive, BY ſembly of reviſion, after having 
fed an « all pronounced in a body, the 
nge of « oath — © TO LIVE FREE OR 
e, the « p18 —ſhall take individually an 


« cath to confine themſelves to deter- 
© mine on the objects which ſpall have 
« been ſubmitted to them by the uniform 
4 oviſh of three preceding legiſlatures ; 
© to maintain, beſides, with all their 
© power, the conſtitution of the king- 
* dom, decreed by the conſtituting na- 
* tional afſembly, during the years 


take 


re, and 
ole the 
nal ar. 


atures, 
fe any 


U only « 1789, 1790, and 1791, and to be 
objed © in all reſpects faithful to the na- 
eir [af « tion, the laau, and the king.” 
he end VIII. „ The aſſembly of revi- 
at the « ſion ſhall be bound tnen, without 
nd. te delay, to enter upon the objects 
Nie a which ſhall have been ſubmitted 
ith the to their conſideration. As ſoon 
illatire te as their labour ſhall be finiſhed, 
which the two hundred forty-nine mem 
h (hall * bers named in addition ſhall re- 
ion,” * tire, without being able, in any 
lature, * caſe, to take part in the legiſla- 
undred tive acts.“ . 
len in The French colonies and poſſeſ- 
ng the tons in Afia, Africa, and America, 
urniſh- * tnough they form part of the 
9 French empire,“ are not included 
ably af in the preſent conſtitution. 

None of the powers inſtituted by 
y-nine the conſtitution have a right to 
ter the change it in its form, or in its part; 
tatives excepting the reforms which may 
all be be made by the mode of reviſion, 
ninutes conformable to the regulation of 

Part VII. 
n ſhall The conſtituting national aſſembly 
« be commits the depolit to the fidelity of 
Vor. XXXIII. 
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the legiſlative body, of the king, 
and of the judges; to the vigilance 
of fathers of families, to wives, and 
to mothers; to the attachment of 
young citizens; to the courage of 
all Frenchmen. 

With reſpe& to the laws made 
by the national aſſembly, which are 
not included in the act of conſtitu- 
tion, thoſe anterior laws, which it 
has not altered, they ſhall be obſerv- 
ed, ſo long as they ſhall not be re- 
voked or modified by the legiſlative 
power. , 


(Signed) VERNIER, Preſident; 


PovGcrarD, CouPpPE, MAILLY- 
CHATEAURENAUD, CHAILI- 
Lox, AuBRY (Biſhop of the 
department of the Meuſe), 
Darcue, Secretaries. 


„* FEY = e 


Authentic Copy of the new Cox sT1- 
TUTION of POLAND, eftabliſh- 
ed on the 3d of May 1791. 


of God, one in the Holy 
Trinity! 

Staniſlaus Auguſtus, by the grace 
of God, and the will of the na- 
tion, King of Poland, grand 
duke of Lithuania, Ruſſia, Pruſ- 

ſia, Maſovia, Samogitia, &c. 
&c. &c. together with the con- 
federate ſtates aſſembled in 
double number to repreſent the 

Poliſh nation. 

ERSUADED that our common 
fate depends entirely upon the 
eſtabliſning and rendering perfect a 
national conſtitution; convinced by 
a long train of experience of man 
defects in our government, and wil- 
ling to profit by the preſent circum- 
ſtances of Europe, and by the fa» 
*N vourable 


In the Name 
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Vourable moment which has reſtored 


us to ourſelves; free from the diſ- 
graceful ſhackles of foreign in- 


fluence; prizing more than life, and 
every perſonal confideration, the 
political exiſtence, external inde- 
pendence, and internal liberty of 


the nation, whoſe care is entruſted ' 


to us; defirous, moreover, to de- 
ſerve the bleſſing and gratitude, 
not only of our cotemporaries, but 
allo of future generations; for the 
ſake of the public good, for ſecuring 
our liberty, and maintaining our 
kingdom and our poſleſſions; in 
order to exert our natural rights with 
zeal and firmneſs, we do ſclemnly 
eſtabliſh the preſent conſtitution, which 
we declare wholly inviolable in 
every part, till ſuch period as ſhall 
be preſcribed by law, when the na- 
tion, if it ſhould think fit, and deem 
it neceſſary, may alter by its exprefs 
will ſuch articles therein as ſhall be 
found inadequate. And this pre- 
ſent conſtitution ſhall be the ſtandard 


of all laws and ſtatutes for the future 
diets. 


Article I. The Dominant National 
Religion. | 

The holy Roman-catholic faith, 
with all its privileges and immuni- 
ties, ſhall be the dominant national 
religion. The changing of it for 
any other perſuaſion is forbidden 
under the penalties of apoſtacy : but 
as the ſame holy religion commands 
us to love our neighbours, we there- 
fore owe to all people of whatever 
perſuaſion, peace in matters of faith, 
and the protection of government; 
conſequently we aflure, to all per- 
ſuaſions and religions, freedom and 
liberty, according to the laws of the 


country, and in all dominions of the 
republic. 


Article II. Nobility, or the Equf 
trian Order, 
Revering the memory of our an. 
ceſtors with gratitude, as the firf 
founders of our liberties, it is but 
Juſt to acknowledge, in a moſt ſo. 
lemn manner, that all the pre-emi. 
nence and prerogatives of liberty, 
both in public and private life, 
ſhould be inſured to this order; ef. 
pecially laws, ſtatutes, and priyi. 
leges, granted to this order by Ca. 
{mir the Great, Lewis of Hungary, 
Ladiſlaus Jagellon, and his brother 
Wittoldus, grand duke of Lithuz- 
nia; alſo by Ladiſlaus and Caſimi- 
rus, both Jagellons; by John Al- 
bertus, Alexander, Sigiſmundus the 
firſt, and Sigiſmundus Auguſtus, (the 
laſt of the Jagellonic race) are by 
the preſent act renewed, confirmed, 
and declared to be inviolable. We 
acknowledge the rank of the noble 
Equeſtrian order in Poland to be 
equal to all degrees of nobility—al| 
perſons of that order to be equal 
among themſelves, not only 1n the 


eligibility to all poſts of honour, 


truit, or emolument, but in the en» 
joyment of all privileges and pre. 


rogatives appertaining to the ſaid 


order: and in particular, we pre: 
ſerve and guarantee to every indi- 
vidual thereof perſonal liberty and 
ſecurity of territorial and moveable 
property, as they were formerly en- 
joyed; nor ſhall we even ſuffer the 
leaſt encroachment on either by tie 
ſupreme national power (on which 
the preſent form of government 18 
eſtabliſhed), under any pretext 
whatſoever, contrary to private 
rights, either in part, or In the a 
coniequently we regard the prelel. 
vation of perſonal ſecurity and 75 
perty, as by law aſcertained, to. 
a tie of ſocicty, and the very — 
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SAN 
of civil liberty, which ought to be 
confidered and reſpected for ever. 
It is in this order that we repoſe the 
defence of our liberties, and the pre- 
ſ-nt conſtitution : It is to their virtue, 
valour, honour, and patriotiſm, we 
recommend its dignity to vene- 
rate, and its ſtability to defend, as 
the only bulwark of our liberty and 
exiſtence. | 
Article III. Towns and Citizens. 

The law made by the preſent diet, 
entitled, our royal free towns within 
the dominions of the republic, we mean 
to conſider as a part of the preſent 
conſtitution; and promiſe to main- 
tain it as a new, additional, true, and 


effectual ſupport, of our common 
liberties, and our mutual defence. 


Article IV. Peaſants and Villagers. 

This agricultural claſs of people, 
the moſt numerous in the nation, 
conſequently forming the moſt con- 
ſiderable part of its force, from whoſe 
hands flows the ſource of our riches, 
we receive under the protection of 
national law and government, from 
the motives of juſtice, humanity, 
cariſtianity, and our own intereſt 
well underſtood: enacting, that 
Flatever liberties, grants, and con- 


ventions, between the proprietors 


and villagers, either individually or 


collectively, may be allowed in fu- 


ture, and entered authentically into; 
uch agreements, according to their 
true meaning, ſhall import mutual 
and reciprocal obligations, binding 


dot only the preſent contracting par- 


tes, but even their ſucceſſors by in- 
entance or acquiſition—ſo far that 
It mall not be in the power of either 
party to alter at pleaſure ſuch con- 
tracts, importing grants on one ſide, 
and voluntary promiſe of duties, la- 
our, or payments on the other, 2c- 
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cording to the manner and condi- 
tions therein expreſſed, whether they 
are to laſt perpetually, o for a fixed 
period. Thus having in ſured to the 
proprietors every advantage they 
have a right to from their villagers, 
and willing to encourage moſt effec- 
tually the population of our country, 
awe publiſh and proclaim a perfect and 
entire liberty to all people, either wha 
may be newly coming to ſettle, or 
thoſe who, having emigrated, would 
return to their native country; and 
we declare moſt ſolemn'y, that. any 
perſon coming into Poland, from 
whatever part of the world, or re— 
turning from abroad, as ſoon as he 
ſets his foot on the territory of the 
republic, becomes free ard at liberty 
to exerciſe his induſtry, wherever 
and in whatever manner he pleaſes, 
to ſettle eitier in towns or villages, 
to farm and rent lands and houſes, 
on tenures and contracts, for as long 
a term as may be agreed on; with 
liberty to remain, or to remove, 
after having ſulfilled the obligations 
he may have voluntarily entered 
into. 


Article V. Form of Government, or 
the Definition of Public Powers. 


All power in civil ſociety ſhould 
be derived from the will of the peo- 
ple; its end and object being the pre- 
ſervation and integrity of the fate, 
the civil liberty, and the good over 
of ſociety, on an equal ſcale, and on 
a laſting foundation. Three diſtinct 
powers ſhall compoſe the govern- 
ment of the Poliſh nation, ac- 
cording to the preſent conſtitution; 
viz. 

it. Legiſſatide power in the 
ſtates aſſembled. 

2d. Executive power in the king 
and the council of inſpection. 

zd. Fadicial power in juriſ- 

* N 2 dictions 
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dictions exiſting, or to be eſta- 

bliſhed. dos 

Article VI. The Diet, or the Legiſſa- 
tive Power, | | 


The diet, or the aſſembly of ſtates, 
ſhall be divided into two houſes; 


"Viz. the houſe of nuncios, or deputies, 


and the houſ? of ſenate, where the king 
3s to preſide. The former, being the 
repreſentative and central point of 
ſupreme national avthority, ſhall 
poſſeſs the pre-eminence in the le- 
giſlature; therefore all bills are to 
e decided firft in this houſe. 

1ſt. All general laws, viz. con- 
ſtitutional, civil, criminal, and per- 
petual taxes; concerning which 
matters the king is to iſſue his pro- 
poſitions by the circular letters ſent 
before the dietines to every pala- 
tinate and to every diſtrict for de- 
liberation, which coming before the 
houſe, with the opinion exprefſed in 
the inſtructions given to their re- 
preſentatives, ſhall be taken the firſt 
for deciſion. 

2d. Particular lows, viz. temporal 
taxes ; regulations of the mint; con- 
tracing public debts; creating no- 
bles, and other caſual recompences; 
reparation of public expences, both 
ordinary and extraordinary; con- 
cerning war; peace; ratification of 
treaties, both political and commer. 
cial ; all diplomatic acts and conven- 
tions relative to the laws of nations ; 


examining and acquitting different 


executive departments, and fimilar 
ſubjects ariſing from the accidental 
exigencies and circumſtances of the 
ſtate ; in which the propoſitions, com- 
ing directly from the throne into the 
houſe of nuncios, are to have pre- 
ference in diſcuſſion before the pri- 
vate bills. 


In regard to the houſe of /ezate, it 


nuncios is to be ſent immediately 


termined by the houſe of nuncios, 


is to conſiſt of biſhops, palatines“ 
caſtellans, and miniſters, under the 
preſidency of the king, who ſpall 
have but one vote, and the caſſin 
voice in caſe of parity, which hs 
may give either perſonally, or by x 
meſſage to the houſe. Its power 
and duty ſhall be, 

iſt. Every general lau that pal. 
ſes formally through the houſe of 


to this, which is either accepted, or 
fuſpended till farther national deli. 
beration, by a majority of votes, a; 
preſcribed by law. If accepted, it 
becomes a law in all its force; if 
ſuſpended, it ſhall be reſumed at the 
next diet; and if it is then agreed to 
again by the houſe of nuncios, the 
ſenate muſt ſubmit to it. 

2d. Every particular law or ſta. 
tute of the diet in matters above 
ſpecified, as foon as it has been de- 


and ſent up to the ſenate, the votes 
of both houſes ſhall be jointly com- 
puted, and the majority, as deſcribed 
by law, ſhall be conſidered as a de- 
cree and the will of the nation. 
Thoſe ſenators and miniſters who, 
from their ſhare in executive power, 
are accountable to the republic, 
cannot have an active voice in the 
diet, but may be preſent in order t 
give neceſſary explanations to tte 
ſkates. | : 
Theſe ordinary legiſlative diet 
ſhall have their uninterrupted ex: 
ence, and be always ready to meet» 


renewable every two years. Tit 


length of ſeſſions ſhall be determined 
by the law concerning diets, 

convened out of ordinary feel, 
upon ſome urgent occaſion, tie) ſhall 
only deliberate on the ubject which 
occaſioned ſuch a call, or on c1rcun- 
ſtances which may ariſe out of 1 
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No law or ſtatute enacted by ſuch 
ordinary diet can be altered or an- 
ulled by the ſame. 1 

The compliment of the diet 
hall be compoſed of the number of 
perſons in both houſes, to be deter- 
mined hereafter. 

The law concerning the dietines, 
ot primary elections, as eſtabliſhed 
by the preſent diet, ſhall be regarded 
232 moſt eſſential foundation of civil 
liberty. 

The majority of votes ſhall de- 
cide every thing, and every where; 
therefore we aboliſh, and utterly an- 
nihilate, liberum veto, all ſorts of con- 
federacies and confederate diets, as 
contrary to the ſpirit of the preſent 
conſtitution, as undermining the go- 
vernment, and as being ruinous to 
ſociety. | - 

Willing to prevent, on one hand, 
violent and frequent changes in the 


national conſtitution, yet conſider- 


ing, on the other, the neceſſity of 
perfecting it, after experiencing its 
efects on public proſperity, we de- 


| termine the period of every twenty- 


live years for an extraordinary conſli- 
tational diet, to be held purpoſely for 
the reviſion and ſuch alterations of 
the conſtitution as may be found re- 
quifite; which diet ſhall be cir- 


3 by a ſeparate law here- 
after, 


Article VII. The King, or Execu- 


rice Power. 


The moſt perfect government 
cannot exiſt or laſt without an cifec- 
wal executive power. The happi- 
ris of the nation depends on Juſt 
laws, but the good effects of laws 
W only from their execution. 
Experience has taught us that the 
beglecting this efſential part of go- 


ſernment has overwhelmed Poland 
with diſaſters. | 
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Having, therefore, ſecured to the 
free Polith nation the right of enact- 
ing laws for themſelves, the ſupreme 
inſpection over the executive power, 


and we choice of their magiſtrates, 


ave entruft to the king, and his council, 
the higheſt power of executing the 
laws. 2 | | 
This council ſhall be called S? Ha 
or the countil of inſpection. 
The duty of ſuch executive power 
ſhall be to watch over the laws, and 


to ſee them ſtrictly executed accord 


ing to their import, even by the 
means of public force, thou!d it be 
neceſlary. 

All departments and magiſtracies 


are bound to obey its directions. 
To this power we leave the right of 


controlling ſuch as are refractory, or 
of puniſhing ſuch as are neghgent 
in the execution of their reſpective 
offices. | 

This executive power cannot aſ- 
ſume the right of making laws, or of 
their interpretation. It is expreſs- 
ly forbidden to contract public debts 
to alter the repartition of the nation- 
al income, as fixed by the diet; to 
declare war; to conclude definitive- 
ly any treaty, or any diplomatic act; 
it is only allowed to carry on ne- 
gociations „/ith foreign courts, and 


facilitate temporary occurrences, 


always with reference to the diet. 
The crown of Poland we declare 
to be elefive in regard to families, 
and it is ſettled ſo for ever. 
Having experienced the fatal ef- 
fects of interregna, periodically ſub- 
verting government; and being de- 


ſirous of preventing for ever all fo- 


reign influence, as wel! as of inſuring 
to every citizen a perfect tranquilli- 
ty, we have, from prudent motives, 
re/olved to adopt hereditary ſaccelſion 
to our throne : therefore we enact 
and declare, that, after the exp:ra- 
| * N 3 lion 
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tion of our life, according to the 
gracious will of the Almighty, the 
preſent eleQor of Saxony ſhall reign 
over Poland, e 

The dynaſty of future kings of 
Poland ſhall begin in the perſon of 
Frederic Fs, bug elector of Sax- 
ony, with the right of inheritance to 
the crown to his male deſcendants. 
The eldeſt ſon of the reigning king 
is to ſucceed his father; and in cate 
the preſent elector of Saxony has no 
male iſſue, a huſband choſen by him 
(with the conſent and approbation 
of the republic) for his daughter, 
mall begin the ſaid dynaſty, Hence 
we declare the princets Mary-Au- 
guſta Nepomucena, only daughter 
of the elector of Saxony, to be x- 
Fanta of Poland. 5 

We referve to the nation, how- 
ever, the right of electing to the 
throne any other houſe or ſamily, 
after the extinttion of the firſt. 

Every king, on his acceſſion to 
the tarone, ſhall take a ſolemn oath 
to God and the nation, to ſupport 
the preſent conſtitution, to fulſil the 
£3Fa cwventa, which will be ſettled 
with tne preſent elector of Saxony, 
as appointed to the crown, and which 
ſhall bind him in the ſame manner 
as former ones. 

The king's perſon is ſacred and 
inviolable; as no act can proceed 
immediately from him, he cannot be 
in any manner reſponſible to the na- 
tion; he is not an abſolute monarch, 
but the father and the head of the 
people; his revenues, as fixed by 
the ada conventa, ſhall be ſacred] 
preſerved. All public acts, the 
acts of mag iſtracies, and the coin 
of the kingdom, ſhall bear his 
nane. | 
The king, who ought to poſſeſs 
every power of doing good, ſha!l 


have the right of pardoning those 
that are condemned to -deith, 
except the crimes be againſt the 
ate. 

In time of war he ſhall have the 
ſupreme command of the national 
forces —he may appoint the com. 
manders of the army, however, by 
the will of the ſtates. It ſhall be 
his province to patentee officers in 
the army, and other dignitaries, con. 
ſonant to the regulations hereafter 
to be expreſſed, to appoint biſhops, 
ſenators, and miniſters, as member; 
of the executive power. 

The king's council of inſpeQion 
is to conſiſt, : 

1ſt. Of the primate, as the bead 
of the clergy, and the preſident of 


the commiſſion of education, or thy 


firſt biſhop in ordine. 

2d. Of five miniſters, viz. the 
miniſter of police, miniſter of ju. 
tice, miniſter of war, miniſter of f. 
nances, and miniſter for the foreign 
affairs. 
zd. Of two ſecretaries to keep the 
protocols, one for the council 
another for the foreign depart- 
ment; both, however, without de- 
ciſive vote. ” 

The hereditary prince coming of 
age, and having taken the oath t 
preſerve the conſtitution, may all 
at all ſefions of the council, but ſhall 
have no vote therein, 

The marſhal of the diet, being 
choſen for two years, has alſo a 71git 
to fit in this council, without taking 
any ſhare in its reſolves ; for the end 
only to call together the diet, always 
exiſting, in the following ca: 
ſhould he deem, from the emergel- 
cies hereunder ſpecified, the conv0- 
cation of the diet abſolutely necel- 
ſary, and the king refuſing to do , 
the marthal is bound to iſſue 1 10 
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cular letters to all nuncios and ſena- 


tors, adducing real motives for ſuch 
meeting. 

The caſes demanding ſuch 
convocation of the diet are the fol- 
lowing : | 

iſt, In a prefling neceſſity con- 
cerning the law of nations, and par- 
ticularly in caſe of a neighbouring 
war, 

2d, In caſe of an internal com- 
motion, menacing with the revoiu- 
tion of the country, or of a colliſion 
between magiſtratures. 

zd. In an evident danger of ge- 
neral famine. | 

4th. In the orphan ſtate of the 
country by demiſe of the king, or in 
= of the king's dangerous ill- 
neſs. 

All the reſolutions of the council 
of inſpection are to be examined by 
the rules above mentioned. 

The king's opinion, after that 
of every member in the council 
has been heard, ſhall deciſively 
prevail, 

Every reſolution of this council 
ſhall be iſſued under the king's ſig- 
nature, counterſigned by one of the 
miniſters fitting therein; and, thus 
ſigned, ſhatl be obeyed by all exe- 
cutive departments, except in caſes 
expreſsly exempted by the preſent 
conſtitution, | 

Should all the members refuſe 
their counterfign to any reſolution, 
the king is obliged to forego his opi- 
mon; but if he ſhould perſiſt in it, 
the marſhal of the diet may demand 
the convocation of the diet; and if 
the king will not, the marſhal him. 
ſelf ſhall ſend his circular letters as 
above, | | 
Miniſters compoſing this coun- 
eil cannot be employed at the ſame 


ime in any other commiſſion or de- 
Nrunent. | 
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If it ſhould happen that ' two- 
thirds of ſecret votes in both houſes 
demand the changing of any perſon, 
either in the council, or any execu- 
tive department, the king is bound 
to nominate another. 

Willing that the council of inſpec- 
tion ſhould be reſponſible to the na- 
tion for their actions, we decree 
that, when theſe miniſters are de- 
nounced and accuſed before the diet 
(by the ſpecial committee appoint- 
ed for examining their proceedings) 
of any tranſg:eifion of poſtuve law, 
they are anſwerable with their per- 
ſons and fortunes, 

Such impeachments, being, deter- 
mined by a ſimple majority of votes, 
collected jointly from both houſes, 
ſha!l be tried immediately by the 
comitial tribunal, where the accuſed 
are to receive their final judgment 
and puniſhment, if found guiity; or 
to be honourably acquitted, on ſuf- 
ficient proof of innocence. 

In order to form a neceſſary or- 
ganization of the executive power, 
we eftablith hereby ſeparate com- 
miſſions, connected with the above 
council, and ſubjected to obey its 
ordinations. | 

Theſe commilſions are, iſt, of 
education; 2d, of police; zd, of 
war; 4th, of treaſury. 

It is through the medium of theſe 
four departments that all the parti- 
cular orderly commiſſions, as eſta- 
bliſhed by the preſent diet, in every 
palatinate and diſtrict, ſhall depend 
on, and receive all orders from, the 
council of inſpection, in their reſpec- 
tive duties and occurrences, 


Article VIII. Judicial Power, 
As judicial power is incompa- 


tible with the legiſlative, nor can be 


adminiſte red by the king, therefore 
tribunals and magiſtratures ought to 


*N 4 be 


—— 
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be eſtabliſhed and elected. It 
ought to have local exiſtence, that 
every citizen ſhould know where to 


| ſeek juſtice, and every tranſgreſſor 


can diſcern the hand of national 


1. Primary courts of juſtice 
for each palatinate and diſtri, com- 
poſed of judges choſen at the dietine, 
which are alwaysto be ready to ad- 
miniſter juſtice, From theſe courts 


_ appeals are allowed to the high tri- 


bunals, erected one for each of three 
provinces, into which the kingdom is 
divided. Thoſe courts, both primary 
and final, ſhall be for the claſs of 
nobles, or equeſtrian order, and all 
the proprietors of landed property. 

2dly. We determine ſeparate 
courts and juriſdictions for the free 
royal towns, according to the law 
fixed by the preſent diet. 

zdly. Each province ſhall have 
2 court of referendaries for the trial 


of cauſes relating to the peaſantry, 


who are all hereby declared free, and 
in the ſame manner as thoſe who 
were ſo before. 
4thly. Courts, curial and aſſeſ- 
ſorial, tribunals for Courland, and 
relational, are hereby confirmed. 
ethly. Executive commiſlions 
ſhall have judicial power in the 
matters relative to their adminiſ- 
tration. | 
6thly. Beſides all theſe civil and 
criminal courts, there ſnall be one 
ſupreme general tribunal for all the 
claſſes, called a comitial tribunal, or 
court compoſed of perſons choſen at 
the opening of every diet, This 
tribunal is to try all the perſons 
accuſed of crimes againſt the ſtate. 
Laſtly, we ſhall appoint a commit- 
tee for the forming a civil and 
criminal code of laws, by perſons 


whom the diet ſhall elect for tha 
purpoſe. | 
Article IX. Regency, 

The ſame council of inſpeRion i; 
to compole the gens, with the 
2 at their head, or, in her ab- 

ence, with the primate of the king. 
dom. 'The regency may take place 
only, | | 

iſt. During the king's mino. 
rity. 
2d. In caſe of the king's ſettled 
alienation of reaſon. 

3d. Incaſe of the king's being 
made a priſoner of war. 

Minority is to be conſidered till 
eighteen years are completed; and 
the malady muſt be declared in the 
exiſting diet by, the plurality of 
three-fourths of votes of both com- 
hined houſes againſt one-fourth. 

When the king comes of age, or 
recovers his health, or returns from 
captivity, the regency ſhall ceaſe, 
and ſhall be accountable to him, and 
reſponſible to the nation in their per- 
ſons and fortunes, for their actions 
during their office. 


Article X. Education of Kings Chil- 


aren. 


The king's ſons being deſigned 
ſucceſſors to the crown, are the fir 
children of the country. Thence 
the care of their proper education, 
without encroaching, however, on 
the right of their parents, devolves 
naturally upon the nation. 

During the king's life, the king 
himſelf, with the council, and 3 
tutor, appointed by the ſtates, fall 
ſuperintend the education of the 
princes. 

In time of a regency, it ſhall be 
intruſted with this direction, joint) 
with the above - mentioncd tutor. 
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in both caſes this tutor, named by 
the ſtates,is to make his report before 
eich ordinary diet of the education 
and progreſs of the princes. The 
commiſſion, or board of education, 
ij obliged to bring before the diet, 
for their approbation, an inſtruction 
or plan for the education of the 

:inces, founded on religion, love 
of virtue, of country, of liberty, and 
the conſaturion. 


Article XI. National Force, or the 
Army. 


The nation is bound to preſerve 
its poſſeſſions againſt invaſion ; there- 
fore all inhabitants are natural de- 
fenders of their country and its 11- 
berties. 

The army is only an extract of 
defenſive regular force, from the 
general maſs of national ſtrength. 

The nation owes to the army re- 
ward and reſpect, becauſe of its de- 
voting itſelf wholly for the defence 
of the country. 

The army owes to the nation, to 
guard the frontiers againſt enemies, 
and to maintain public tranquillity 
within: in @ word, it ought to be 
the ſtrongeſt ſhield in the nation. 

That theſe ends may be fully an- 
lwered, the army ſhould ever remain 
under the ſabordination and obe- 
dience to the executive power; it 
ſtall therefore take an oath, ac- 
cording to law, of fidelity to the 
ration, and to the king, and to 
maintain the national conſtitution. 
This national force, therefore, ſhall 
be employed for the general de- 
ence of the country, for garriſoning 
tortrefſes, guarding frontiers, and aſ- 
liling the civil power in the execu- 


ton of the law againſt thoſe that are 
IACtory, 
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All laws and ftatutes, old and 
new, contrary to the preſent conſti- 
tution, or to any part thereof, are 
hereby aboliſhed; and every para- 
praph in the foregoing articles, to 

2 a competent part of the preſent 
conſtitution is acknowledged. We 
recommend to the executive power 
to ſee the council of inſpection im- 
mediately begin 1ts office under the 
eye of the diet, and continue its du- 
ties without the leaſt interruption. 

We ſwear before God and the 
country to maintain and defend, with 
all poſſible human power, the preſent 
conſtitution; and confidering this 
oath as a proof of real love of our 
country, we command all magif- 
trates and troops here preſent to 
take it immediately. The commiſ- 
ſion of war ſhall iſſue orders to the 
reſt of the army, quartered in the 
kingdom, and in the grand dutchy 
of Lithuania, to do the ſame within 
one month at fartheſt from the date 
of the preſent Jaw. 

We recommend to our biſhops to 
appoint one and the ſame day of 
public thankſgiving to God Almigh- 
ty, in all churches over the king- 
dom; alſo, we appoint a day, N. NV. 
for the ſolemn celebrating, by us and 
our poſterity, of a commemoration 
anniverſary for the mercies of the 
Supreme Being ſhewn to us after ſo 
many public calamities. 

And that future ages may know 
and feel that it is by the aſſiſtance of 
the Supreme Diſpoſer of nations we 
have ſurmounted the greateſt dith- 
culties and obſtacles, and effected 
this happy Revolution, we decree, 
that a church ſhall be erected and 
conſecrated to Divine Providence in 
memory of this event, and at the ex- 
pence of the ſtates, 

Having 
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Having thus ſatisfied our general 
feelings on this event, we turn our 


attention towards ſecuring the ſame 
' conſtitution, by declaring and en- 


acting, that whoever ſhould dare to 
oppoſe it, or to diſturb the public 
tranquillity, either by exciung miſ- 
truſt, or by perverſe interpretation 
of this conſtitution, and much more 
by farming inſurrections and con- 
federacies, either openly or ſecret- 
Iy, ſuch perſon or perſons are de- 
clared to be ene nies and traitors to 
their country, and ſhall be puniſhed as 
ſuch with the utmoſt rigour by the 
comitial tribunal. For this pur- 
poſe we order this tribunal to ſit un- 


interruptedly at Warſaw, prorogu- 
ing their ſeſſions from day to day, 


and to try all perſons ſo accuſed by 
any citizen of property, with the 
alſiſlance of the attornies general of 
Poland and Lithuania, ſeizing all in- 
dicted perſons, with the aid of the 
national troops, which fhall be 
ready to act on the firſt order from 
the executive power as they ſhall 
be directed, and occaſion may re- 
quirc. 


——— 


2 — 


Liv concerning Dietines, or primary 
Aemdblies of Poland. 
Section I, Place for Dieliues. 


iſt. FOR each dietine, a certain 
town; and in ſuch town, a fixed place 


for the meeting of the aſſembly, ſhall 


be for ever aſcertained. 


2d. Theſe conſtitutional towns 
and places for holding dietines ſhay 
be ſpecified at the end of this lau 

3d. In caſe of any ſuch town or 
place being deſtroyed by fire, or 
other accident, the orderly on. 


miſſion *, within whoſe juriſdiction 


it ſhould lay, ſhall give notice of i 
to the council of inſpection, propoſing 
at the {ame time the moſt conve. 
nient place in lieu thereof; and the 
council is to appoint it, and to make 
it public by iſſuing royal circular 
letters. | 

4th. Such ſubſtitute places are 
only to ferve for a time, till the 
original ones are rebuilt and repair. 
ed; and as ſoon as they are put in 
good order, the orderly commiſiicg 
ſhall acquaint the council of inſpec. 
tion therewith, which is to dited, 
by the like circular letters, the re- 
turn of dietines to their primitive 
conſtitutional ſpot. 

5th. There ſhall be placed in 
the middle of the hall, or room, de- 
ſigned for the aſſembly, a table, 
around which is to be formed 2 
circle of principal men of the pal: 
tinate, or diſtrict, whom we way cal 
a committee of the county, or grand 
CO01711Hee., | 

ath. It belongs to orderly com- 
miſſions to prepare every accomno- 
dation for the aſſembly, viz. balſot- 
ing box, balls, &c.; for which ne. 
ceſſary, but moderate, expences ſhall 
be either proportionably aſſeſſed, or 
paid by the voluntary contribution 
of inhabitants, 


* Oraerly commiſſions are newly inſtituted : each palatinate and diſtrict chaſes 
certain number of cormmiſlaries z their office laſts two years; their principal duty 
to maintain police and good order in their diftri& ; to put into execution decrees 
and regulations of zupreme departments; to collect taxes; to keep caſh; to mak? 
tuch payments 2s alſigned by the conamiſſion of finances; to protect citizens from 


Mimagement. 
— 


the military oppreſſion; to furniſh recruits; beſides many other duties of internal 
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Section II. Time of Dietines. 


if. Every two years dietines 
are to meet for the election of nuncios, 
or repreſentatives of the diet, and of 
we commiſſaries of orderly commiſ- 
_ 
2d. Every one year they ſhall 
be held for eleting deputies to the 
high tribunal, and for regulating in- 
ternal ecosomical concerns of the diſ- 
t. : 
za. As the repreſentatives are 
accountable to their conſtituents, 
diztines for receiving their reports, 
after every ordinary diet, are fixed on 
the following day, after the election 
of deputies and the economical at- 
firs are ſettled, 
th. After every extraordinary 
ten of the already-exiſting diet, 
convened by the council of inſpec- 
tion, or, in certain caſes, by the 
marſhal of the diet, theſe dielines of 
report ſhall be held at the end of 
eight weeks, unleſs the ordinary 
dietine happens ſooner. If, how- 
ever, the ordinary period of the die- 
tines of report falls in with the ex- 
raordinary ſeſſion of the diet, the 
nuncios are to make their report at 
the firſt dietine on their return. 
th, Whenever any vacancy 
happens in the elective office, it is 
to be filled up at the firſt meeting of 
the dietine. 
bch. Dietines are to meet always 
on the day fixed by law, even if no 
writ or circular letters are iſſued for 
that purpoſe, : | 


Section III. Concerning the Time of 
Sons of Dietines, | 


iſt, Seſſions ſhall begin every 
day at nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing. 
zd. On the day of opening of 
the dietine the preſident thall order 


all the bells of the town to be rung 
at half paſt eight, and to continue 
till nine; during which time a maſs 
ſhall be celebrated before the aſ- 
ſembly. 

zd. The ſeſſion is to laſt till three 
o*clock in the afternoon, unleſs it be 
unanimouſly agreed on to prorogue 
it ſooner: it may, however, continue 
longer, if the polling be not ended at 
three. | 

4th. Seſſion can only be pro- 
rogued till next day. In caſe of a 
holiday, it ſhall be reſumed after the 
church ſervice. : 


Section IV. Conceraing Perſens 


having Right to wore, 


All nobles of the equeſtrian order 
are entitled to vote in their reſpec- 
tive palatinates and diſtricts: | 

1ſt. All hereditary proprietors 
of landed property, or poſieiſſed of 
eſtates by adjudication for a debt, 
paying territorial tax to govern- 
ment: ſons alſo of ſuch proprietors, 
during the life of their parents, be- 
fore the ex-diviſion of patrimony, 

2d, Brothers, inheriting eſtates, 
before they have ſhared their ſucceſ- 
ſton. | 

3d, All mortgagees whopay one 
hundred florins (fifty ſhillings) of 
territorial tax per year from their 
poſſeſſions. 

Ath. All life-holders of lands 
pay ing territorial tax to the ſame 
amount. | 

5th. All nobles in the army, poſ- 
ſefled of ſuch qualifying eſtates, have 
a vote in their reſpective diſtricts in 
time of peace, and properly fur- 


loughed by their commanders. 


6th. Legal poſſeſſion is under- 
ſtood to be qualifying, when it has 
been formerly acquired and actually 


enjoyed for twelve calendar months 


previoully. . 
Section 
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| Section V. Concerning thoſe that 2d. Whoever has not complete; miſo, nu 
j | hade no Right to wote, twenty-three years of age, . nes that! 
. 1ſt. Thoſe of the equeſtrian order 3d. Whoever has not been jv ſunctions, 
ih that are not actually poſleſied of a àn) public function, nor paſſed the to the ma 
5 property, as deſcribed in the fore- biennial office of a commiſſary in 3. . 
8 going article. | the orderly commiſſion. or, in his 
„ 2d, Such as hold royal, eccle- 4th, Thoſe that are not exempt. ſhall oper 
„ ſiaſtical, or noble lands, even with ed by law from obligations of c dent; in! 
i right of inheritance, but on condi- bellatus, which ſubjects all newly. _ * 
1 tion of ſome duty or payment to nobilitated perſons to certain civil inorder 0 
it | their principals, conſequently de- reſtrictions until the next genera. derly con 
pendent thereon. tion. al differe 
b zd. Gentry poſſeſſing eſtates on 5th, And, laſtly, all thoſe againf tee, In 
4 feudal tenure, called Ordynackic, as hom may be objected a decree preſent 0 
Wh being bound to certain perſonal ſer- 77 <0umacram in a civil cauſe, ug lems 
vice thereby. Ga; 3 8 
5 Ath. All renters of eſtates that 3 Tos Cy Ver. 4h. 
N hay2 no other qualifying pro- ” een tioned of 
4 periy. | IE Any perſon defirous of being Getine, | 
} 5th. Thoſe that have not accom- choſen for any public function, 1; the pres 
5 pliſhed eighteen years of age. allowed either to declare his inten- a candi. . 
1 6th. Crimine notati, and thoſe tion before the chancer y of the then the 
that are under a decree paſſed in unt) before the dietine, or at the 0 ig 
default, even in the firſt inſtance, for dietine to tender the ſame to the pre- ſembly. 

having diſobeyed any judicial ſident in writing. Electors, how- th. 
on oy i 

1 8 8 Cauie even thoſe that have not offer- 

Section VI. Of theſe that are eligible. ed themſelves, by either of the abor? 1 0 
1it, n of the equeſ. modes, for candidates. the whc 
trian order that pays territorial h : | Concern) 

tax to government Fo his freehold, Section IX. Regulations for begin- bth, 


ning Dietines. 


district! 
the coun 
all qual 
leparate 


let it be ever ſo ſmall, is eligible to | 
all electiye offices in his reſpective iſt, A day before the time fixed 
diſtrict. | by law for the dietines, the troops of 

2d. Gentlemen actually ſerving the republic, quartered in the town 


in the army, even poſſeſſed of landed where they are to be held, ſhall with- 7th. 
hereditary eftate, muſt have ſerved draw, and not return there till they chancer 
nx complete years before they are are over. This rule, however, does the nan 
eligible to the office of a nuncio not extend to the royal reſidence, ſenlbedh 
only. But this condition is diſ- fortreſſes of the republic, or detach- in this 
ned with in favour of thoſe that ments aſſigned to wait on high tri- made 
have filled before ſome public func- bunals, before 
tion. . | : 2d. The circle that ſurround bei f 
. the table placed in the middle of tu prende 
Section VII. Of thoſe that are xoT affembly Rode or the committee H tht guy 
eligible. county, all be compoſed of ſenators Wall p 


iſt, Whoever is not perſonally dignitaries, fate and local civil of- 
preſent at the dietine. ficers, commiliaries of orderly com · 
| | miſſion, 


Sr ATEN /- 8h 
Eon, nunc ios, and tribunal depu- Section X. Qualifcatien of the Coun- 


. 


mpleteg tes that have already ended their ty Committee, and the Candidates. 
Yen in functions, and military ſtaff ofucers, iſt, The foregoing preliminary 
led the to the major inchfively. ceremonies of the dietine being ſet- 
ary in zd. Either firſt ſenator in rank, tled, if any body has an objection to 
or, in his abfence, firſt dignitary, make againſt the preſident, or any 
xempt- ſhalt open the meeting as a preſi- member of the committee, or any of 
f Karle dent; in abſence of both, ſirſt local the candidates, he is to deliver it to 
newly. civil officer of the diſtrict, or the firſt the prefident in writing. 
n civil order of the commiffaries of or- 2d, In caſe the preſident himſelf 
TCnera- derly comnriſſion, and ſo on through ſhould lay under an objection, he is 


all different members of the commit- to quit his place to the next in order 
again WM fe In caſe there ſhould be none till the objection is decided. 


decree preſent of the above dignified per. zd. The preſident, together with 
5 ſons, the oldeſt in the aſſembly ſhall the members of the committee (ex- 
3 be their preſident. cept thoſe that are objected to and 
Ne ; 4h. If any of the above-men- the candidates), are to try and de 
e. tioned officers, being preſent at the termine the merit of objections ac- 
being dietine, ſhould refuſe accepting of cording to the rules laid down by 
on, 1; the preſidency, or ſhould be himſelf the preſent law, either unanimouſly, 
inten. a candidate for the office to be filled, or by majority of /ecret wetes, lon 
f the then the next to him in rotation is hy ballot. 
: 5 * * in His room. at de al. Section XI. Concerning the Hlection 
1 th, The circle being formed of the ops por 22 ae. on ihe 
e and round the table, and the preſident Alert 15 7 12 15 _ 
offer. having opened the meeting, ſhall Jefors only 1 IE: 
above order to be read, loudly and audibly, it, Having thus cleared and 
the whole tenor of the preſent law decided all objections againſt the 
| | concerning dietines. committee and the candidates, the 
begin- 6th, Orderly commiſſion of the prefident is to propoſe immediately 
dittrict ſhall deliver to the preſident the election of the martha] of the 
fixed the county ook, containing the lift of dietine and fix afteflors, in Poland, 
ps of al qualified voters, as regulated by a who form a ſub-communtee for ma- 
town leparate article. naging the election buſineſs at the 
with- 7th, Then the notary of the dietine. 
they OQ:ncery ſhall return to the preſident 2d. In the province of Lithuania 
does the naices of ſuch candidates as in- the preſident of the aſſembly ſail be 
ence, (e152 themſelves at this office: and alſo the marſhal of the dietine. Eis 
tach- in this ſtave, thoſe that have not obligations are the ſame, in every 
\ tri- made previouſly their declarations point, as thoſe of a marihal of die- 
ore the chancery may fignify tines in Poland. 9 8 
unds er intention in writing to the 3d. The marſhal of the dieting 
f the preſident in Lithuania, thus becoming the 
Fils bi, After which the preſident preſident, ſhall immediately, after 
tors, 2! prociiim the names of candi- all the objections are removed, pro- 
| of- Ates. ceed to an election of fix aſleſſors. 
om · erk 4th, In 
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4th. In Poland, both marſhal of 
the dietines and the ſix aſſeſſors; in 
Lithunania the aſſeſſors ſhall be 
choſen out of the number of the 
committee, excepting ſenators and 
candidates. 

d th. Proceedings at theſe elec- 
tions in Poland are as follow : An 
urn fhall be placed on the table, 
wherein the preſident ſhall put as 
many balls, of equal ſize (but ſeven 
of them of a different colour), as 
there are eligible perſons in the 
committee of the county. This urn, 
having an aperture at the top, 1s to 
be covered with cloth: the preſi- 
dent then reads the names in order 
of all eligible perſons, and a child 
draws out of the urn a ball againſt 
each name. White balls are reck- 
oned negatives; the firſt coloured 

drawn falls for the marſhal of the 
dietine, and the remaining fix for 
the aſſeſſors, who are to take their 
ſeats in the ſame order as they were 
drawn. „„ 

6th. The ſame mode of proceed- 
is to be obſerved in Lithuania for 
the choice of ſix aſſeſſors; with this 
difference only, that the preſident, 
being 7/0 factô already marſhal of 
the dietine, needs not to be put on 
the liſt of eligible perſons: conſe- 
quently only fix coloured balls are 
to be thrown into the urn: whereof 
the firſt drawn ſhall deſign the firſt 
aſſeſſor. 

7th. The marſhal of the dietine 
and the aſſeſſors in Poland, likewiſe 
the aſſeſſors in Lithuania, ſhall take 
their oaths before the preſident, as 
preicribed hereunder, But the mar- 
thal of the dietine in Lithuania, 
being preſident at the ſame time, 
ſhall take his oath before the next 
member to him, 

8th. Thus elected and ſworn in, 
marſhal and aſſeſſors are to fulfil all 


tions, and projects, fert down by 


tion for their deliberation, 


duties of their office in that and 
ſubſequent dietines according tg 
law. . 

gth. In caſe of the marſhal; 
indiſpoſition, or refuſing to per. 
form his obligations as preſeribel 
by law, the firſt aſſeſſor is to take hi 
place. 


Section XII. The Method of Pro. 


ceeding at an Election. 


1ſt, Before the opening of the 
buſineſs of election, the marſhal of 
the dietine ſhall ordcr to be rea 
aloud the circular lette f, propoſ. 


the king and the council of inſpec. 


2d. All voters divided ii to pa. 
riſhes, except thoſe that are of the 
grand committee, are to be arranged 
zround the ſaid committee by the 
local inferior officers, 
3d. Any of the candidates gin. 
ing up his pretenſion, is obliged to 
declare the ſame in writing to the 
marſhal of the dietine: but it ſhal 
not be in his power to recede from 
it after the election has begun by 
voting. 
4th. The marſhal of the dietine 
ſhall read the liſt of candidates for 
the function or office which is the 
object of election, mentioning thoſe 
that have either legally been {truck 
out, or renounced voluntarily it 
form. | 
5th. Having read this liſt of re. 
maining candidates, the marſhal ſal 
repeat ſingly the name of each, ard 
aſk thrice the conſent of the allen- 
bly. When an unanimity appears 
in favour of ſuch candidate, the mat- 
ſhal and the aſſeſiors ſhall immediate. 
ly certify it by their ſignature. Bat 
ſhould there be one diſſentient vote, 
declared in writing to the marka 
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ling for all the candidates, by 
ur votes, as regulated by the next 


article. 


&tion XIII. Mode and Order of vot- 
ing per Vota Secreta, vr by Ballet. 


iſ, Near the table of the com- 
mittee, juſt by the marſhal of the 
lietine, ſhall be placed the balloting 


box. 

2d. This box ſhall have an inſide 
partition; one part of it is to be 
painted black, with the inſcription 
woative 3 and the other painted 
white, with the word affirmative, 
In front of this box there ſhall be 
two locked doors to each partition. 
At the top, a convenient opening 
for putting in a hand, and throwing 
2 ball on either ſide of the partition, 
hall be left. The infide of the box 
15 to be lined with cloth. 

3d, All balls for balloting are to 
be of the ſame equal ſize, form, and 
colour; their number ſhall be ſuffi- 
cient for the number of voters in 
that diſtrict. 

4h. The balloting box 1s to be 
publicly ſhewn that it is empty, and 


then locked. One key is to remain 
with the marſhal of the dietine, the 


other with the laſt aſſeſſor. 

5th, The candidates are propoſ- 
ed for balloting in the following 
order: The names of all candidates, 
being written on ſeparate and uni- 
form cards, are thrown into the urn 
covered with cloth: a child is to 
draw one card at a time, and to de- 
luer it to the marſhil, who ſhall 
proclaim the name of the candidate 
drawn out; and having given his 
vote, ſhall invite to ballot one after 
another; firſt the aſſeſſors, next the 
members of the committee at the 
table, then all the electors, giving 
taen one ball as he comes to vote. 

a.” When the members round 
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the table have done voting, one of 
the aſleſſors ſhall open the book of 
the palatinate, or diſtrict, contain- 
ing the authentic liſt of voters, and 
read in regular order of pariſhes the 
names of cach elector, whilſt another 
of the aſſeſſors is giving the ball to 
the perſon approaching the box. 
At the ſame time, other aſſeſſors ſhall 


write down on a ſheet of paper the 


names of voters in the ſame order as 
they are called on. 
7th. If any one of the voters, 


being called by the aſſeſſor, do not 


anſwer and appear in their place to 
ballot, he loſes his right of voting 
after in that election for that candi- 
date. | 

8th. In the courſe of balloting, 
if the right of voting is concroverted 
to aay of the electors, the marſh: l 


of the dietine, with the aſſeſſors, ſha'l 
immediately decide the queſtion, ac- 


cording to the fifth article, ſpecify- 
ing thoſe that have no right to 
vote. 

gth. The objection of want of pro- 
perty, or of its inadequate amount, 
as preſcribed by law, ſhall be deter- 
mined by the proofs taken from the 
county book. 

Ioth, After all the electors have 
voted for one candidate, the marſhal, 
with the aſſeſſors, are to count ſepa- 
rately the affirmative balls, and af- 
terwards the zegative, and to write 
down their exact number under the 
name of each candidate. 

lith. One candidate being thus 
diſpatched, a child ſhall draw out of 
the urn the name of another. The 
marſhal having declared the ſecond 
candidate, {hall proceed to vote, and 
collect ſuch votes of the aſlembly in 
the ſame manner as above, repeating 
the ſame formalities in 1eſpec to 
each candidate. 


12th. Balloting being beg an fr 
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one candidate, is to continue with- 


out interruption; nor is the ſeſſion 
to be prorogued before it is entirely 
finiſhed. | 

13th, When the balloting for 
each candidate is over, the marſhal 
of the dietine and the aſſeſſors ſhall 
make out the liſt of votes for every 
candidate, according to their reſpec- 
tive majority. Such liſt, bein 8 ſign- 
ed by the marſhal and the aſſeſſors, 
ſhall be read audibly, and the ſuc- 
ceſsful candidates declared in the 
ſame order of precedency as they 
ſtand in the different numbers of 
votes, beginning from the higheſt, 


and ending with the loweſt, till the 


number of perſons requiſite for each 
elective office is completed. 

14th. In caſe of parity of votes 
between two or more candidatesgit 
is to be reſolved in the following 
manner: 

i5th. The marſhal ſhall put the 
names of candidates, having equal 
number of votes, on ſeparate cards 
of the ſame fize, and throw them 
into the urn, covered as before, A 
child is to draw out finely each 
name; and in the ſame order as they 
are drawn, their precedence ſhall 
be placed, and affirmed by the ſig- 
nature of the marſhal and the aſ- 
ſeſſors. This rule is to be obſerved 
ſucceſſively in all elective offices. 

15th. After this reſolution of 
parity, the marſhal and the aſſeſfors 


mall finally fign and publiſh the lift 


of che elected perſons. 

17th. Each candidate may be 
reſent at the voting, to be witneſs 
bimſelf of the fairnets of all proceed- 
ings. 7 
18th. No candidate is allowed 
to transfer his votes in favour of 
another. | 


I9th. This method and order 


of elections ſhall be firiQly ch. 
at all elective dietines for, _— 
fünctions, offices, and places. 

zoth. As a document to dhe 
elected perſons ſhall be given k 
laudum, or diploma, ſigned by th 
marſhal and the aſſeſſors, to be in. 
ſerted in the records of the reſpet. 
tive chancery. The add of eledion 
of nuncios, and their inftrution: 
ſhall be contained in the fame & 
ploma. The eleQed perſons are 
to be placed in the diploma accord. 
ing to the ſeniority of their office 
and dignities. 

21ſt. The lifts of all the eleQur; 

that have voted at the dietine, which 
was written by the aſſeſſors durin 
the election, being ſigned by the 
marſhal and the aſſeſſors, ſhall be de. 
poſited in the chancery. 

22d. Elected deputies, civil of. 
ficers, and the commiſſaries of or- 
derly commiſſions, ſhall immediately 
be ſworn in, according to the fornuls 


preſcyybed by law. 


Section XIV. Concerning Inſtrufim: 


tt. During the buſineſs of elec- 
tion, the prefident who opened the 
meeting, with the reſt of the con- 
mittee, except thoſe who are al- 
ſeflors, ſhall prepare inſtructions for 
procedure, 

2d. Thus aſſembled, perſons ate 
to examine propoſitions intimated 
by the king and the council of u- 
tpect ion, and projects relating to le- 
giſlature; alſo particular project 
and wiſhes, formed either by the ol. 
derly commiſſion, or any indiw- 
dual of their reſpective palatinate cr 
diſtrict. | 

3d. All particular projets, er 
ther from the orderly commiſſions of 
from individuals, are to be preſertel 
to the preſident immediately = 
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the election of the marſhal of the 
Jetine and the aſſeſſors in Poland, 
and, after that, of the aſſeſſors in Li- 
thuania, under their own ſignature, 
» on the following day no pro- 
jet for inſtructions can be re- 

ved, | 
** After the election of nun- 
cios is determined, the projects for 
nſtruſtions are to be ready before 
the aſſembly. In caſe any part 
thereof ſhould not meet with unani- 
mous conſent, the marſhal of the die- 
tine and the aſſeſſor ſhall form a diſ- 
tint propoſition or queſtion for the 
opinion of the aſſembly. | 

5th, In order to come at the 
ſenſe of the aſſembly on it, the mar- 
hal ſhall divide them into ayes and 
wes; and, after counting each fide, 
with the aſſiſtance of the aſſeſſors, 
ſhall declare the majority. But in- 
ſtructions are never to be decided by 
ſecret votes or ballot. 

6th, In regard to the propoſi- 
tions ſent by the king and the coun- 
cl of inſpections, inſtructions ſhall 
be worded thus: * Our nuncios ſhall 
vote affirmative to the article V; 
or, “ Our nuncios ſhall vote zega- 
«* tive to the article M, —in caſe 
it is found contrary to the opinion 
of the dietine: and ſhould any 
amendment or addition be deemed 
neceſſary, and agreed on, it may be 
nſerted in the inſtructions at the end 
of the relative propoſition. 


Section XV. Oeconomical Ditetines. 


iſt, The object and the buſineſs 
of theſe dietines are to conſult about 
tae particular concerns of the pala- 
unate or diſtricts; and having de- 
termined any point, it ſhall be re- 
commended to the orderly commiſ- 
lion to prepare projects for inftruc- 
tons relative thereto, 

Vat, XXXIII. 
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2d. On every meeting of theſe 
dietines, the orderly commiſſion ſhall 
account for the funds entruſted to 


them for the particular purpoſes of 
the palatinate or diſtrict. 


Section XVI. Dietines of Report 
( Relationis, ) 


iſt. At the meeting of the die- 
tines the nuncios are bound to ap- 
por before their conſtituents, and to 
ring their report of the whole pro- 
ceedings of the diet; firſt, reſpect- 
ing the acts of legiſlature; next, 
with reſpe& to the particular pro- 


jects of their palatinate or diſtrict, 


recommended to them by the in- 
ſtructions. | 
2d. It is at theſe dietines that 

nuncios, after they have rendered 
to their conſtituents a clear account 
of their proceedings and of the diet, 
may be either confirmed or changed, 
as new ones elected in their ſtead 
till the general election for the fol- 
lowing ordinary diet. | 

3d. New nuncios are choſen.— 
1ſt. In the room of the deceaſed. 
2d. In the room of thoſe that are 
become ſenators, or miniſters of ſtate. 
3d. In caſe of reſignation. Ath. 
In the room of ſuch as are diſquali- 
fied by the diet. 5th. When any 
of the aſſembly deſires a new elec- 
tion, to ſubſtitute another nuncio in 
the room of another expreſsly point- 
ed out; which requeſt muſt be made 
in writing, ſigned by twelve mem- 
bers beſides, and be delivered to the 
marſhal of the dietine. | 

4th. Thoſe nuneios that will no 
longer remain in their functions, 
ſhall preſent their declaration in 
writing, to the marſhal of the die- 
tine. 

5th. If none of the caſes ſtated 
in the third paragraph of this article 

# happen 


r 1 


— 


— —— rs — op ge re 


happen to occaſion a vacancy among 
the nun<10s, and no demand of a new 
election for a ſubſtitute be made in 


the regular and legal way, the mar- 


{hal and the aſſeſſors ſhall indorſe on 
the diploma, or laudum, the act of 
confirmation. | 

6th. Whenever a vacancy of 
nunc1os ſhould happen by either ac- 
cident ſpecihed above, the marſhal 
of the dietine ſhall declare ſuch va- 


cancy, and immediately proceed to 
'P 


a new election. | 
7th. But in caſe a new election 
ſhould be moved for by any perion, 
and feconded by twelve others con- 
ſonantly to the above-mentioned pa- 
ragraph, either in the room of one, 
or of all former nuncios, the mar- 
ſhal of the dietine is to read the 
name of the nuncio objected to, and 
to make the following propoſition : 
« Shall the nuncio & be confirmed 
« in his function? or ſhall there 
« be a new election made in his 
« ſtead?” The opinion of the 
meeting being taken by a diviſion, 
the majority ſhall decide the queſ- 
tion, and be declared by the mar- 
ſhal. If the majority approves the 


conduct of the nuncio, the marſhal 


and the aſſeſſors ſhall certify this 
confirmation on the diploma; and 
in caſe of diſapprobation, the mar- 
mal ſhall declare the vacancy, and 
begin the form of a new election. 

8th. In this manner ſhall be 
performed either confirmation of 
each nuncio ſeparately, or a new 
election decided. 

gth. The mode of propoſing 
oneſelf for a candidate, and proceed- 
ings of elections by ballot, are to be 
equally adhered to at the dietines of 
report, as are preſcribed by the pre- 
ſent law for all elective functions 
and other offices. 


4 
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Section XVII. Concerning the fy. 
validity of Dietines in toto, or jy 
part. 
if, Dietines are null and of 19 

effect: 1ſt. When they are held in 

any other town and place but ſuch 
as are appointed by law as conſity. 
tional, according to the tenor of the 
firſt article. 2d. Tf they are pre. 
fided by any other perſon than thoſe 
that are legally impowered by the 
preſent law for being preſidents, 
zd. Every dietine where the mar. 
ſhal and the aſſeſſors are not legally 
choſen. 4th. When the voting by 
ballot is refuſed, notwithſtanding the 
requeſt bewg formally made and 
preſented to the marſhal. 

2d, Dietines are void in part 
whenever a perſon, having no re- 
quiſite qualification, ſhould offer 
himſelf as a candidate for any 
elective office, and be choſen. 


Section XVIII. Puniſhments fer ti. 
Tranjerefſors againſt Dietines. 
1ſt, All tranſgreſfions which in. 


validate the whole dietine in the, 


election of nuncios ſhall be tried and 
decided by the diet. With reſped 
to other elective functions, offices, 
and places, their trial ſhall belong to 
the high tribunal of the reſpective 
province. In order to prove the 
nullity of the dietine, the accuſer 15 
to ſummon the guilty of any tranſ- 
greſnon to this court, which 18 bound 
to judge definitively ſuch cauſes be. 


fore any other in the provinces of 


Poland from the regiſter Direct. 
Maudati, and in Lithuania from the 
regiſter Officy. a 

2d, For all tranſgreſſions antt- 
hilating dietines in 7, we decree 
the following penalties: The prin 
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$ year in Fans , and to be for ever 
deprived of the active right of a ei- 
ten. The accomplices are to be 
entenced to a priſon above ground +, 
and to be ſuſpended from the active 
right for a certain time, according 
to the degree of guilt. 

3d. If preſident, marſhal, or aſ- 
ſellors, tranſgreſs the obligations 
preſcribed to them by the preſent 
aw, each of them ſhall be puniſhed 
by the high tribunal with twelve 
weeks impriſonment above ground, 
and 2,000 florins for the informer. 

4th, Beſides, we decree the pri- 
mary terreſtrial court, in every pa- 
latinate and diftrict wherein the 
offence ſhall be committed, for try- 
ng tranſgreſſors from the regiſter, 
Fermini tacti, (with liberty of 
wpeal to the high tribunal) and 
puniſhment as follows: iſt. Who- 
erer brings with him ſoldiers, or any 
armed band, and violates the peace 
of the dietine, ſhall be puniſhed with 
half a year's impriſonment in funds, 
and the loſs of active right for ever. 


2d. Whoever brings only with him 


ay armed attendants during the 
meeting of dietines, ſhall be con- 


demned to half a year's impriſon- 


ment above ground, and pay 6,000 
forins to the informer. 3d. Who- 
erer, in time and place of dietines, 
Us out, with an offenſive deſign, 
bis ſword or ſabre, even without 
turting any perſon, ſhall be puniſhed 
"th twelve weeks impriſonment 
Wore ground, and 2,000 florins for 
e former: and in caſe of any 
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perſon being wounded, both the 


perſon wounding, if not in his own 
defence, and the perſon firſt draw- 
ing out the ſabre, are to be capi- 
tally puniſhed. 4th. Whoever 
ſhould bring to a conſtitutional 
place of dietines, citizens that have 
no vote, either from his own, or 
from other diſtricts, and thereby 
diſturb the public tranquillity and 
order of the meeting, whether b 
threats or facts; both the principals 
and the accomplices ſhall be ſen- 
tenced to half a year's impriſonment 
above ground, and 6, ooo florins for 
the informer. This puniſhment is 
to extend to each perſon ſeparately. 
5th. Whoever, having no right to 
vote, or to the eligibility for func- 
tions and offices, ſhould pretend for- 
cibly either to vote, or ſet up for a 
candidate, ſhall be ſubject to ſix 
weeks impriſonment above ground. 
6th, Whoever comes to the meet- 
ing with fire-arms ſhall be pu- 
niſhed with twelve weeks impri- 
ſonment in fundo. 7th. Both buy- 
ing votes and the ſelling are to be 
deprived of the right of activity for 
ever. 

oth. The informer or the ac- 
cuſer bringing an action againſt the 
tranſgreſſors at the dietine, muſt 
have legal property in the diſtrict 
where the crime is committed, and 
have a ſufficient reſponſibility equal 
to thoſe penalties which are. to en- 
ſue for the offence he is accuſed of: 
he is obliged to make his declara- 
tion or manifeſto before the ceurt, 


A well under ground, two or three fathoms deep, ſix feet ſquare. 


{ Theſe two kinds of priſons, or ratner voluntary confinements in obedience to 
T5, are deſigned for the members of the equeſtrian order only, without any 
05 military guard over them, with liberty to the civil priſoner above ground, 
* K within the rules; but if any one treſpaſſes the limits, he is to begin anew 

term of his confinement; and if he eſcapes, he is to be outlawed. 
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ſigned, beſides himſelf, by twelve 
perſons of credit and property pre- 
ſent at the dietine: an accuſer, un- 
able to prove the offence, ſhall be 
puniſhed in the ſame manner as the 
accuſed would be, if convicted, and 
is to pay beſides all coſts of ſuit to 
the perſon innocently accuſed. 


Section XIX. 


It ſhall not be in the power of die- 
tines to lay any taxes on the inhabi- 
tants of the diſtrict under any pre- 
tence. This law, however, ſhall not 
prevent voluntary contributions. 


Section XX. 


The order of dietines, with every 
regulation thereof, as defined by the 
preſent law, is to ſerve for the only 
rule of their proceedings; and all 
former cuſtoms and practices, not 
included herein, are entirely abo- 
liſned and annulled. 


Section XXI. Formula of the Oath 


for the Marſhal of the Dietine and P 


the Aſſeſſors. 


I, N. N. ſwear before the God 
Almighty, one in the Holy Trinity, 
that I ſhall fulfil my office according 
to law and juſtice in every part, as 
if the whole of my duty was verbally 
inſerted in this oath, without being 
influenced to the contrary, either b 
fear or hope, either friendſhip or 
whe either gift or promiſe, ſo 
help me God, and his holy paſſion. 


Amen. 


—— — 


— 
* 3 


Law cencerning Toaeus and Citizens 
avithin the Dominions of the Re- 
public, 


Section J. Of Towns in general. 
iſt, ALL our royal towns within 


the dominions of the republic we ac- 
knowledge and declare to be free, 


2d. We recognize as freemen all 
the inhabitants of ſuch towns, Their 
houſes, lands, villages, and territo- 
ries, as they are now belonging to, 
and poſſeſſed by them, to be thei; 
perpetual property, without preju- 
dicing, however, controverted rights 
and depending law-ſuits concerning 
the ſame, 
zd. To ſuch towns whoſe ori. 
ginal charters are loſt, on provin 
their pre-exiſtence, we ſhall iſſue 
our royal diploma of renovations, 
with a freſh grant of territory as le- 
gally belonging unto them. 
4th. If the towns named for 
conſtitutional places of dietines 
have no charters, we ſhall grant them 
new ones. 
5th, When a ſettlement of free. 
men on the royal eſtates, favourel 
by a happy ſituation, proſpers ſo far 
as to form a town, we ſhall iſſue our 
diploma erectionis, or the original 
charter, with a perpetual grant of 
roper territory to it. 
6th. It ſhall be permitted to any 
hereditary proprietor to build and 
ereft towns on his eſtate, compoled 
either of freemen, or of his ov" 
emancipated villagers, and to gratt 
them a particular charter. But ſuch 
towns cannot be ranked among the 
Free ones until the proprietor grants 
them in perpetuity a ſufficient ter 
ritory, and applies to us for the - 
ploma confirmationis, wherein the r. 
ginal charter is to be inſerted. 
7th. One and the ſame law being 
made for all towns, it follows, oa 
every citizen of every town ſal 
equally enjoy all rights and pm 
leges in common with the relt. 
sch. All inhabitants of towns 


either of the equeſtrian order, ol ci 
tizens by birth, having their free- 
holds therein, and willing to cart 
on any trade in retail, muſt acct 
and be ſubject to the municipal 
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ahers of the equeſtrian order are at 
liberty to inſcribe themſelves on the 
town-book, and receive the right of 
citizens, | . 

th. The mode of acquiring the 
right of a citizen is this: The perſon 
defirons of obtaining it in any town, 
ſhall appear in perſon, or apply by 
his attorney to the magiſtrate, and 


make the 1 declaration 


« I, N. N. promiſe allegiance and 
« fidelity to his majeſty the king 
« and to the republic, obedience to 
the laws and ſtatutes of the diet, 
« ſubmiſſion to the magiſtrates of 
« this town, V. whereof I wiſh to 
become a fellow citizen; and, as 
« ſuch, 1 ſhall fulfil all obligation 
« which I accept in my name, and 
that of my ſucceſſors,” In con- 
ſequence of this declaration, perſons 
names ſhall be inſerted into the 
town-book of citizens. 

oth. Magiſtrates cannot refuſe 
the right of citizenſhip ro any 
foreigner, artiſt, or manufacturer, 
of character and good behaviour. 
In a word, all Chriſtians, freemen, 
independent of any perſon, may be- 
come citizens without any fee or 
expence. . 


lith. Neither admiſſion into the 


claſs of citizens living in towns, 
and filling therein municipal offices, 
nor carrying on commerce, manu- 
faktures, and trade, either wholeſale 
or retail, ſhall by any means be pre- 
Judicial to the rights, privileges, 
and prerogatives, attached and in- 

rent to the equeſtrian order, either 
of thoſe that are originally of that 
clas, or of thoſe that are admitted 
2% of citizens, or of their poſte- 
ty, 

12th, A free choice of all ma- 
giſtrates and officers of towns, by 
their own Citizens, being the eſ- 
lenge of liberty, it is declared here- 
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by to be inherently their right: 
every town beſides is allowed to 
make ſuch internal regulations for 
itſelf, and to put them into execu- 


tion, with reference, however, to the 


commiſſion of police. | 

13th. Therefore all citizens in- 
ſcribed on the town-book, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of freeholds or hereditary 
property therein, have a right of 
voting, and are eligible, by a majo- 
rity of votes, to magiſtracies and 
other municipal offices. Perſons, 
however, filling any executive office 


in the palatinate or diſtrict, cannot 


be elected as plenipotentiaries for 
towns, under the penalty of loſing 
both offices. Military officers are 
likewiſe excluded from the eligi- 
bility to all municipal. functions. 


Section II. Rights and Prerogati ves 
of Citizens. 


1ſt. That cardinal law, „ Ne- 
* minem captivabimus niff jure Vic- 
« tum, we extend to all perſons 
as Citizens eſtabliſhed in towns, ex- 
cept fraudulent bankrupts, unable to 
give proper bails, and ſeized on com- 
miſſion of a flagrant recent crime. 

2d. Such towns as are appointed 
for holding courts of appeal, ſhall 
chuſe each of them one plenipoten- 
tiary, by a majority of votes, out of 
their own citizens, or out of other 
towns, who have hereditary pro- 
perty therein, well qualified for a 
public function, have ſerved ſome 
municipal offices, neither crimine 
autati, nor being under a decree 
paſſed in contumaciam, at a meeting 
before each ordinary diet. Theſe 
plenipotentiaries are to aſſemble in 
a place where the diet is to be 
holden, and on the day of its open- 
ing to produce before the marſhal 
of the diet their credentials. Out 
of their number, in the provincial 
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ſeſlions, ſhall be choſen commiſſaries 
or aſſeſſors, and diſtributed for the 
commiſſions of treaſury, police, and 
the aſſeſſorial court. Although all 
of them may aſſiſt at the above 
commiſſtons, no more, however, than 
two for each province, in the depart- 
ments of treaſury and police, and 
three for each province in the aſ- 
ſeflorial court, ſhall have an active 
place. vi 83 
Such commiſſaries and aſſeſſors 
ſhall have a deciſive wore in matters 
relating to trade and commerce, 
and to towns; but on all other ſub- 
jects they can only give their con- 
fultive vote, or advice and opinion. 
Theſe plenipotentiaries may be con- 
firmed and continued by their con- 
ſtituents for the ſpace of another 
two years. In regulating public 
expences, we ſhall aſſign a certain 
penſion out of the treaſury for the 
ſupport of theſe commiſſaries. 
3d. In order to extend protec- 
tion of government to all our towns, 
and to ſhow our juſt regard for their 
welfare, we grant to their commiſ- 
ſaries and aſſeſſors admitted already 
to the above commiſſions, full liber- 
ty to make repreſentations to the 
diet concerning the intereſts of 
towns, by demanding of the mar- 
ſhal leave to ſpeak, which cannot 
be refuſed to them in the manner 
uſed by the delegates of various de- 
partments when they make their re- 
ports, or by petitions expreſſng the 
wiſhes of any town. 
4th. Theſe plenipotentiaries hav- 
ing accompliſhed two years of their 
public function in the above com- 
mfiſions, ſhail be ennobled at the firſt 
diet, without any fee or ſtamp- tax 
for their d/p/oma nobilitatis, in caſe 
they are not out of the equeſtrian 
order. * bd | 


th. It is allowed to all citizen; 
to buy landed eſtates, with an here. 
duary right of enjoying and leay. 
ing them to their heirs and poſterity, 
as well as of holding eſtates by ad. 
judication for debts ; but on account 
of ſuch territorial poſſeſſions, they 
are amenable to courts of the pala. 
tinate or diſtrict where this pro- 
perty is ſituated. 

6th. Whenever any of the ci. 
tizens buy a whole village or bo- 
rough of an hereditary nature that 
pays at leaſt 200 florins of territo- 
rial tax, he may, if he ſhould wiſh 
it, preſent his petition to the mar- 
ſhal of the firit diet, in order to ob- 
tain nobility thereon, which ſhall be 
granted to him accordingly, 

7th. Beſides the above-named 
perſons, thirty citizens, who are 
poſſeſſed in any town of an heredi- 
tary property, ſhall be admitted in. 
to the equeſtrian order at every or- 
dinary diet, having principal regard 
for thoſe that have diſting uiſhed 
themſelves in the military ſervice, 
or ſat in orderly commiſſions; that 
have eſtabliſned any manufaCory, 
or have carried on extenſive com- 
merce with country productions; tor 
which they muſt have ſufficient teſti- 


. monies, and recommendations of the 


nuncios, and of their reſpectixe 
towns, 5 
8th. Tt is permitted to all cit- 
Zens to ſerve in the army in any re. 
giment or pull (except the national 
cavalry) and to advance there 
regularly to the rank of officer 
When any of them arrive at tk 
poſt of a ſtaff-captain, or captain 01 
a company, either of foot or bort, 
he ſhall become 7#/s fad ennobled, 
and likewiſe his poſterity ; in cone. 
quence we ſhall grant him diploma 
nobilitatis, on his producing 12 
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tent, without any fee or ftamp- 
. 2 » 

th, The ſame claſs of citizens 
allowed to follow the profey/icn of 
lazy in all courts, departments, and 
rihunals, and may advance gradu- 


ally in that line according to merit 


ard capacity. When any of them 


arrives to the rank of a regent or 


recorder, he ſhall be ennobied at the 
ir diet, and the diploma nobilitatis 
iſued by us gratis. | 

joth. In the church the citizens 
have the following privileges: They 
may be prelates, canons, and pre- 
bendaries, in the col/egiates; in the 
athedrals they may poſſeſs doctoral 
catonries ; they may enjoy both /e- 
cular and regular benifices, except 
ſuch as are eſtabliſhed by their 
founders expreſsly and excluſively 
for the nobles of the equeſtrian or- 
der. | 

lith. In every orderly commiſ- 
on of palatinates and diſtricts three 
citizens are to be placed as commiſ- 
laries choſen out of towns lying 
within their juriſdiction, whether 
they be of the equeſtrian order, or 
only citizens, but poſſeſſed of an he- 
reditary property in ſuch towns. 

12th. As to our cities, Dantzig 
and Zhery, when they ſhould have 
any requeſt or petition to preſent to 
the ſtates, they may do it either by 
their ſecretaries reſiding at Warſaw 
applying to the marſhal of the diet, 


or by their delegates, who are to aſk 


leave to ſpeak at the diet in order to 
repreſent their buſineſs; which leave 
ſhall not be denied to them. 

13th, To prevent fraudulent 
qualifcations by lending pro tempore 
a certain property for the purpoſe 
ofa vote, we enact the following pe- 
nalty: Whoever grants any eſtate 
for the ſake of a vote, and takes a 
teverſional promiſe to get it returned 


1 
199 
after the election, he ſhall forfeit it 
for ever in behalf of any perſon who 


will prove it before any court; and 


if the perſon in whoſe favour this fic- 
titious grant or fale of qualification 
ſnould be made declares it before the 
court of the diſtrict, he ſhall have 
ſuch property adjudged to hum with- 
out appeal. 

14ih. All former laws and fta- 
tutes contrary to the preſent conſti- 
tution concerning towns are entirely 
hereby aboliſhed, and the preſent 
is declared to be a cardinal conſtitu- 
tional law in favour of towns and 
citizens. . | 


Section III. Of Fuftice for the Ci- 


Tiens. 


1ſt. Having determined certain 
boundaries and proper limits of the 
juriſdiction of towns, we exempt 
them and their ſuburbs from all for- 
mer authorities to Which they were 
{ubje&, without prejudicing, how- 
ever, the pending law-ſuits which 
are now in the way of being finally 
decided by the ſupreme tribunals. 
As far as it concerns the power of 
the grand marſhal in our reſiden- 
tial town, it ſhall be aſcertained by 
the regulation of his department. 

2d. All private juriſdictions for- 
merly exerciſed, either by the cler- 
gy or laity, over certain parts of 
any town fituated within the terri- 
tories granted by the original char- 
ters, ſhall now ceaſe, and be trans- 
ferred to their proper magiſtrates, 
ſo far as they concern judicial power 
and the police, without infringing 


the right of property, and the re- 


venues of their legal proprietor. 

d. If the towns or citizens are 
poſſeſſed of eſtates out of their li- 
mits, they are ſubject to local juriſ- 
dictions of the diſtrict wherein ſuch 


4th, All 


ſtates are- ſituated. 
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4th. All inhabitants of towns 
eſtabliſhed therein, and carrying on 
commerce, trade, traffic, or any bu- 
ſineſs and profeſſion whatſoever, are 
ſubject to the authority of ma- 
giſtrates, and ſhall bear, in juſt pro- 
portion, all taxes, without any ex- 
ception or diſtinction. 

5th. Every town ſhall-have a 
judicial magiſtrate, where all civil 
caufes, not ſurpaſſing 300 florins in 
the firſt inſtance, and all criminal 


cauſes, which may only be puniſhed 
with three days impriſonment, ſhall 
be finally decided without any ap- 


peal ; but in caſes of a higher im- 
portance, the appeal to a higher 


court ſhall be allowed. 


6th. For ſuch courts of appeal 


we appoint ſeven principal towns 


in each of the three provinces, or 
one-and-twenty in all, making as 
many diviſions, and each of them 
ſhall have its extent and boundaries 
ſpecified, 25 

7th. In each of theſe towns 
where the court of appeal is fixed, 
five perſons ſhall compoſe this court, 
being choſen every two years either 
out of the equeſtrian order, or out of 
citizens or property, of their divi- 
ſion at large; with this clauſe only, 
that if any of the inferior magiſtrates 
of a particular town ſhould be choſen 
to the court of appeal, he cannot fit 


any longer in the inferior one until 


his office in the court of appeal is 
expired. 
8th. This court of appeal is to 


try and decide finally all cauſes 


coming from inferior magiſtrates 
and towns ſituated within its divi- 


Hon. The extent of power of this 


court 15 aſcertained to lay in caſes 


between zoo and 3,000 florins, and 


between three days and three weeks 
impriſonment: in all other ſuits and 


actions happening before the pri- 


mary magiſtrates, where the value 
is above 3, ooo florins, or the pu- 
niſhment of priſon above three week 
the appeal lays no longer to theſe 
courts of appeal, but to the ſupreme 
court of aſſeſſorial commiſſion, 
gth. The primary courts of ma. 
giſtrates in each particular town 
ſhall have no power of trying crinj- 
nal cauſes, but they are to refer them 
aſpeal, which has only 
„without any ap- 


to the court of 
a right to puni 
peal, by the impriſonment for 2 
certain limited time. 

Whenever the priſoner is con- 
demned either to death or impriſon- | 
ment for life, the court of appeal | 
ſhall make the report of the trial 
and the ſentence to our aſ#/orial 
commiſſion, 1n oxder to be examined 
and reviſed ; after which, ſhould the 
decree be confirmed by this com- 
miſſion, then the ſentence ſhall be 
put into execution, and not be- 


fore. 


The ſame aſſeſſorial commiſſion 
has the right to ſuperintend all ma- 
giſtrates of towns in their judicial 
conduct, to puniſh tranſgreſlors, try 
_ cauſes concerning rents and re- 

venues in towns, &c. | 
roth. All towns, in regard to 
their internal regulation and go. 
vernment, their general municipal 
revenues, and their management, 
are put under the control and ſu- 
preme inſpection of the commiſſion o 


police. 
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STATE PAPERS, 


and other Papers, preſented to 
the Houſe in this Seſſion of 
Parliament, relating to the 
Pusi1c Income and Ex- 
PENDITURE ; and to report to 
the Houſe what has been the 
whole Amount of the Public 
Income and Expenditure du- 
ring the laſt Five Years, and 
what may be expected to be 
the Annual Amount thereof in 

future; and alſo what Altera- 
tion has taken place in the 
Amount of the Public Debt, 
fince the 5th Day of January, 
1786. 


OUN Committee have pro- 
* ceeded to conſider the mat- 
ter referred to them, under the ſe- 
veral heads of Income, Expendi- 
ture, and National Debt, and have 
thought it right to ſtate feparately, 
under each of theſe heads, the re- 


ſult of their inquiries, as it applies 


ether to the laſt five years, or to 
the expectations which may be 
formed for the future. 


I. {NCOME. 
PAST INCOME, PERMANENT 
TAXES. 


{ 1. The net produce of the dif- 
ferent branches of the ordinary re- 
venue (exclufive of land and malt) 
for each of the five years, from the 
bth of January 1786 to the 5th of 
January 1791, both incluſive, ap- 
pears to have been, 


1780 -  £.11,867,055* 
177 - 12,923,134 
1788 — I 3,007,042 
1789 - 13,433,008 
1790 = 14,072,978 


2. Your committee, obſerving 
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that the report of the former com- 
mittee, in 1786, ta; been referrel 
to them, have thought it their duty, 
in conlidering the paſt income of 
the country, to compare the expec- 
tations then formed with the aQual 
produce of the. taxes upon which 
they were grounded. 


The committee of 1786 proceed. 
ed upon a ſuppoſition that the per- 


manent taxes then ſubſiſting were 
likely to produce annually 
| 1 ꝙ 12,797,471 
It appears, that tie e 
cording to the beſt information 
which your committee have been 
able to collect, have produced, 
In 1786 /. 11, 836,531 
1787 12,7547 95 
1788 - 12,812,952 
1789 - 13,209,871 
1790 - 13,782,393 
Making, upon an ave- 
rage - - 12, 879, 308 
It is to be bref ee 
teration was made in the horſe tax, 
in the ſeſſion of 1786, by which 
perſons of certain deſcriptions were 
exe apted from it; and that, in con- 
ſequence, the aſſeſſment, which in 
the year ending the 5th day of 
April 1787, was 133,087 J. in the 
ſubſequent year fell to 101,284. 


The accounts from the tax office 


calculate the diminution, by com- 
paring the aſſeſſment of 1786 with 
that of 1789, and make 1t amount 
to 37,6871. Some allowance ought 
evidently to be made for this cir- 
cumſtance, in comparing the pro- 
duce of the four laſt years with the 
expectations of the former commit- 
tee. But, as a ſmall part of this 
decreaſe may be ſuppoſed to have 
ariſen, either from the operation of 
the tax in reducing the number ot 
horſes, or from the increaſe of eya- 


* After deductin g 522,5001, of reſpited duties Paid by the Eaſt- India company. 
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ſions, which, from information g1- 
ven to your committee, have been 
confiderable, they have not thought 
proper to ſtate any particular ſum 
on this account, 5 
Some farther allowance ought to 
be made on account of a tax upon 
linens and ſtuffs, impoſed in 1784, 
which produced, in 1785, 27,65 5 l. 
and which was alſo a part of the 
income upan which that committee 
grounded their expectations. This 
tax was repealcd in 1785; and the 
ad valorem duty, which was impoſed 
in that year to replace it, having 
proved unproductive, was alſo re- 


pealed by the Conſolidation act in 


1787. 

§ 3. It appears that the commit- 
tee of 1786, in addiction to their 
calculation of the general produce 
of the permanent taxes, had made 
2 particular eſtimate of what might 
be expected to be raiſed by certain 
artes, the future annual produce of 
hien they conſidered as likely to 


>» ferent from their actual amount 
1 the year immediately preceding. 
Theie duties were expected to 


produce annually L. 2,107,186 

And have produced, upon an 
average - . 25122, 600 
Notwithſtanding the diminution of 
the horic tax. 


ANNUAL TAXES, 


§ 4. Your committee have hi- 
therto confined themſelves, in their 
ſtatements, to the permanent taxes. 

With reſpect to thoſe which are 
annually granted, the land tax, af- 
ter deducting all the charges pre- 
vious to its coming into the exche- 
quer, except the payments on ac- 
count 01 e militia, Was calculated 
at - - . 1,907,650 


This eſtimate was formed ung 
the average produce of the aids fy 
the ſeven vears from 1776 to 1-3, 
both incluſive, upon which the pa. 
ments were ſuppoſed to be com. 
plete at the period to which the gc. 
counts before that committee ref.;. 
red. It appears, however, that, ſy. 
ſequent to this period, a ſym « 
34,1061, was received on account 
of the aids for the faid ſeven year: 
which would have made an addition 
of 4,872 l. to the average ſtated hy 
them, and would have raiſed th:i; 
calculation to 6. 1,972,521 

From the manner in which thi; 
duty is collected, the accounts gf 
the payments of the aids granted 
for the ſervice of the years 1789 and 
1790, cannot yet be made up, aud 
there are ſtill ſome ſmall arrears on 
the aids of 1787 and 1788. Your 
committee, however, think it right 
to oblerve, that the ſum charged 
annually upon the country on ac- 
count of the land tax, is exactly the 
fame, and is ſubject to no other de. 
ductions (except the payments for 
the militia) than what ariſe from 


the poundage, which is alſo invari— 


Oo 
able, and from ſome other ſmall 


charges, the fluctuations of which 
do not appear to have bren ſuch as 


to deſerve particular notice. What: 


ever, therefore, may be the accl- 
dental variations in the times ef 
payment, the real produce on ae. 
count of each year mult ultimate) 


prove nearly the ſame. If your 


committee had taken it at the ful 
amount of the aſſeſſment, deducting 
only the poundage and the abote 
charges, upon an average of ut 
years 1786, 1787, and 1788, the fe- 
ſult would have been -C. 1,9765 

But, allowing a ſmall ium cf 
any caſual loſs, it may be ſtated 
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The malt tax was eſtimated 
77 

The accounts of the actual pro- 
ace of the ſeveral annual malt 
axes appear complete only for the 
years 1786, 1787, and 1788. 

The average produce paid into 
the exchequer, of the aids granted 
for the ſervice of thoſe years, has 
1600 — 


— — — 


FUTURE INCOME, PERMANENT 
TAXES, 


$5, Your committee proceeded 
to conſider what may be expected 
to be the future income of the 
country. And, in order to eſtimate 
the produce of the permanent taxes, 
they have not thought it neceſſary 
to go back to a more diſtant period 
than three years. The ſucceſſive 
alterations which have taken place 
in various branches of the revenue, 
the material changes ariſing from 
the Conſolidation act, and from the 
commercial treaty with France, and 
tie particular circumſtances attend- 
ng the preceding years, ſeem to 
make a more remote retroipect in- 
applicable to this view of the ſub- 
ject. 8 
The produce of the permanent 
taxes, from the 6th day of January 
1738 to the 5th day of January 
1791, both incluſive, appears to 
have been, | 


In 1788 C. 13, 00), 642 
1789 - - 13,433,068 
1790 - =- 14,072,978 


Making a total of C. 40,513,688 

Four committee, however, think 
neceſſary to remark, that the ac- 
count for the year ending the 5th 
day of January 1799 includes 
b{ty-three days of weekiy payment 
bon the letter money; that the ac- 
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count for the next year includes the 
ſame number of days of weekly 
payment upon the cuſtoms, exciſe, 
ſtamps, and ſalt; and that the 
amount of the payment upon all 
thoſe articles together, on the 4th 
and 5th days of January 1791, has 
been gz nz; 

As this circumſtance muit recur 
rather oftener than 1a the prop: 7- 
tion of once in every ſix years, if 
the above total had been formed 
upon the produce of fix years, it 
would not have been necella:y to 
make any deduction upon this ac-- 
count. But that total having becn 
formed (for the reaſons already 
ſtated) upon the produce of three 
years only, half the amount of that 


weekly payment, being a ſum of 


y 


96,8281. muſt be deducted, and 
would leave . 40, 416,850 
The average of thoſe three ycars 
would then be- J. 13. 472,286 
It is alto to be obſerved, on the 
other hand, that, in order to form 
as accurate a calculation as poſitole, 
ſome addition ought to be allowed 
for beyond this average, on account 
of whatever may be the exceis of 
the taxes impoſed in 1789, above 
what may be fſuttcicnt to replace 
the. ſhop tax, which was repealed 

in that year. | 
It appears, that the actual receipt 
on account of thoſe taxes, cannot 
be accurately aſcertained ; but if a 
calculation were to be formed, by 
deducting from the produce of the 
three laſt years what was rece:ved 
on account of tie ſhop tax, and 
what is calculated to have been re- 
ccived on account of the duties im- 
poſed in 1789, and by ſubſtituting 
in each year what may be expected 
as the fnture produce of the laſt- 
mentioned duties, the reſult would 
be an addition to the average of 
between 
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between 20, ooo l. and 30,0001. But, 
from the ſhortneſs of the period ſince 
they were impoſed, the ſeveral ac- 
counts from the ſtamp and tax of- 
fices do not appear ſuthciently clear 
and diſtinct, to enable your commit- 
tee to ſtate any preciſe ſum upo 
this account. | | 
A ſimilar obſervation ariſes from 
the increaſe of the revenue upon 
the article of tobacco, ſince 1t has 
been put under the management of 
the exciſe; and though your com- 


mittee are here alſo unwilling to 


hazard any particular calculation, 
it may be ſuppoſed, from the papers 
referred to, that if this regulation, 
which took place only in October 
1789, had exiſted during the whole 
of the three years, it would have 
added a conſiderable ſum to the 
average above ſtated. 


ANNUAL TAXES. LAND T Ax. 


In conſidering what is to be 
taken on account of the land tax, 
your committee have adopted the 
eſtimate already mentioned, for 
the reaſons there given, and ſtate it 


at - - £,-1,97 2,000 
MALT. DUTY. 


The produce of the duty on malt, 
not being, like that of the land tax, 
uniform in its amount, can only be 
eſtimated from ſome former average. 
If this eſtimate were formed from its 
produce in 1786, 1787, and 1788, 
the reſult would be - /. 597,171 

But as the reaions which led the 
committee to confine their con- 


ſideration of the permanent tax, 
to three years, do not apply to thi 
it may be proper to include a preat. 
er number of years in the average: 
eſpecially as the produce of thi 
duty depends ſo much on the vn. 
riations of the ſeaſons. If taker 
upon an average of the laft com. 
plete five years, included in the 
account given in, it would amount ty 
about - - J. 5865000 
The total average ariſing from 
the permanent taxes, and the annual 
duties upon land and malt, excluſive 
of any additional allowance for the 
taxes impoſed in 1789, or for the 
increaſe upon tobacco, would be, 
upon the above eſtimate, 
Permanent taxes C. 13, 47 2, 286 
Land tax - 1,972,000 
Malt duty 586, 00 


L. 16,030,286 


— — 


$ 6. Your committee are ſen. 
ſible, that any eſtimate which can be 
formed of the future produce of a te. 
venue, ariſing from fo great a num- 
ber of articles, and neceſſarily va. 
rying with the fluctuations of an ex- 
tenſive commerce, muſt be liable in 
its nature to uncertainty. They 
think it right, however, to remark, 
that the average on which they hate 
grounded their expectations, 15 
formed upon a revenue which has 
been annually increaſing *; and 
that a conſiderable proportion «tf 
this increaſe (as appears from the 
papers referred to) has taken place 


Permanent taxes, and land and malt, without any deduction on account of 
| the fifty-third weekly payment. 


s years average hs 


4 years _ m—_ 
3 years — — 
2 years — 


Laſt ycar's income 


77 L 15,618,775 
15,917,205 
16,062,562 
16,311,023 


— 16,630,978 
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upon articles of general conſump- 
tion; and particularly upon thoſe to 
which the attention of parliament 
has lately been directed. 


IXTRAORDINARY RESOURCES. 


7, Your committee, having 
tated all that they think neceſſary 
to obſerve relative to the paſt or fu- 
ture produce both of the permanent 
taxes, and of thoſe which, though 
annually voted, form a part of the 
ordinary income of the country, have 
judged it proper, before they proceed 
tothe other branches of their inquiry, 
to take notice of ſuch extraordinary 
reſources, excluſive of money raiſed 
by loans, as have ariſen during the 


period referred to them. 


There appears to have been ap- 
plied to the public ſervice, 
From reſpited duties paid in by the 
Eaſt-India company L. 522,500 
From arrears of aids of land tax 
granted prior to 1786 131,467 
Duto malt, ditto <- 14,875 
From ſums remaining in the exche- 


quer on the 5th day of January 


1786 - - 1,172,119 
From impreſt monies, and monies 
repaid E 840%½65 


From money repaid on account of 
an advance for foreign ſecret ſer- 
. - 34000 

From ſale of French prizes - 3,000 

From army ſavings, and Chelſea 
penhoners = =- 1,090,147 

And from profit on the annual lot- 
2 - CL $13,002 
From the nature of the articles 

which have compoſed theſe extraor- 

dinary aids, it is evidently impoſſi- 
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ble to form any eſtimate of what 
farther receipt may be expected un- 
der ſuch of thoſe heads as can recur 
in future. | 

The repayment of impreſt and 
other monies may ſtill be ſuppoſed 
to yield ſome additional ſums; but 
as theſe principally ariſe from the 
ſettlement of accounts for monies 
iſſued during the laſt war, this re- 
ſource cannot be relied on for any 
length of time; and even while it 
laſts muſt be expected to become 
every year leſs productive. 

The extent of the reſource of a 
lottery (which has become within 
theſe few years an object of increaſ- 
ed importance) neceſſarily depends 
upon circumſtances, which make it 
impoſſible to form any certain eſti- 
mate of the profit to be expected 
from it: but there is no apparent 
reaſon to imagine, that, as long as 
parliament thinks proper to avall 
itſelf of this mode of railing money, 
it may not continue to furniſh as 
large a ſum in time of peace as it 
has lately produced. No notice is 
here taken of army ſavings, as they 
are allowed for, to a certain extent, 
in the army eſtimates. 


— 


II. EXPENDITURE. 
PAST EXPENDITURE. 

& 1, The total expence incurred in 
the laſt five vears, under the heads of 
— intereſt and charges of the national 
debt—intereft of exchequer bills— 
civil liſt— charges on the aggregate 
and conſolidated tunds—navy— 
army—ordnance—militia — miſcel- 
laneous ſervices—and appropriated 
duties— appears to have been *, 


* The expence of the armament of the year 1790, being 2 part of the charge 
ef the year 1791, and having been ſeparately provided for by parliament, is not 


here included. 


The grants on this account, as far as they appear in the papers referred to, un- 


der the heads of—navy—army—and ordnance, have been - 


- 


4. 2,821,000. 


For 
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For the year 1786 L. 15,720,543 
| 1787 - 15,620, 783 
1788 - 15,800,796 
1789 - 10,030,204 *. 
, 


§ 2. No preciſe eſtimate having 
been formed by the committee of 
1786 of what might be expected to 
be the total expence of all thoſe ſer- 
Vices previous to a permanent peace 
eſtabliſhment, it is impoſſible to draw 
the ſame kind of compariſon as to 
the expenditure, which your com- 
mittee have attempted to do as to 
the income. 


1 
FUTURE EXPENDITURE. 


$ 23. The next object pointed out 
for their inquiry, was the probable 
future expenditure, which they have 
ſtated in the ſame order. 

'The annual intereſt and other 
charges payable upon the public 
debts, as they ſtood on the 5th day 
of January 1791, including the in- 
tereſt on the ftock which has been 
parchaſed by the commiſſioners, 
Was - = = « 9,289,110 

From this 1s to be deducted 
14,0001]. being the intereſt of the 
mort annuities granted in 1789, be- 
cauſe the fund from whence this in- 
tereſt is paid does not appear as part 
of the income - L. 14, ooo 

There muſt be added, on the 
other hand, the intereſt on the ton- 
tine loan. It appears that, on the 
5th of April 1791, 21,4311. was ſet 
apart in the exchequer to pay half a 
year's intereſt on that loan, but that 
the future annuity cannot be aſcer- 
tained with perfect accuracy. Tak- 
ing, however, the whole year's inte- 


* 


* Excluſive of the militia. 


reſt according to this proportion, i 
would ſtand at ie 
The whole amount of the intereſt 
and charges would then be 
9377977 
F 4. Your committee called upon 
the lords commiſſioners of his majeſ. 
ty's treaſury for an eſtimate of the 
expence likely to be annually in. 
curred under the head of exchequer 
bills, upon the land tax, the malt 
duty, and the ſupplies. The future 
charge upon this article is ſtated by 
them alt C . 260,000 


$ 5. The ſum charged upon the 
conſolidated fund, for the ſupport of 
his majeſty's houſehold,is/. 898,000; 
and, together with 2,0001. which is 
paid by the alienation office, before 
the neat produce of that revenue is 
paid into the exchequer, ferms the 
whole of the civil lift, 


$6. The remaining charges 
upon this fund in the laſt year (ex- 
cluſive of 4,0001. paid to his late 
royal highneſs the duke of Cumber- 
land) appear to have been. 105,38; 


$ 7. Your committee called upon 
the different offices for eſtimates of 
the future annual expence of the 
navy, army, and ordnance; and, ac- 
cording to the ſtatements received 
from them, it is calculated to be es 
follows, ſubject to the obſervations 
ſubjoined to thoſe eſtimates. 
For the navy FL. 2, ooo, ooo 
For the army - 1,748,842 
For the ordnance - 375,000 
& 8. The annual charge of the 
militia, during tne only three years 
ſince the reductions in that biarch 
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the national ſervice for which the 
\ccounts are yet made up, appears 
o have been, upon an average, 
L. 93, 110 
Zut, by an eſtimate delivered in 
ſor the years 1789, 1790, and 1791, 
ic is ated at - L£-95,311 
(9. The expected expence upon 
de articles uſually included under 
the bead of miſcellaneous ſervices, is 
tated according to the eſtimate re- 
ceired from the lords commiſſioners 
of his majeſty's treaſury, and amounts 
. L. 128,416 


$10. The amount of the taxes 
which ſtill remain appropriated for 
particular purpoſes, not included 
under any of the preceding heads 
of charge, appears to have been, 
won the average of the three laſt 


„„ 40, 252 


ſued in each year, to the commithon- 
ers for the reduction of the national 


debt, is I. ooo, ooo 
The total of the ſums above ſtated 
BE — (15,969,178 


iz. It does not appear to your 
committee, that it falls within their 
province to conſider what other 
extraordinary expences, not includ- 
ed in any eſtimate before them, 
may occur in a courſe of years, as 
tae nature and extent of ſuch fer- 
vices depend upon circumſtances 
Which cannot be foreſeen, and muſt 
be decided upon, by the wiſdom 
ot parliament, as the occaſions 
ariſe, 

The only article of this nature 
Which has been brought diſtinctly 
under the view of your committee, 
3 the amount of the money remain- 


ing d 


s due upon the principal and in- 
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$ 11. The ſum dire ced to be iſ- 
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tereſt of the American and Eaft-Flo- 
rida claims, which has been directed 
by parliament to be paid by inſtall- 
ments. 

The principal appears to have 
amounted, on the "1oth of October 
1790, to the ſum of L. 1,546,062, 
excluſive of the intereſt payable 
half-yearly upon ſuch part of it as 
remains undiſcharged, and excluſive 
of ſuch further annual payments as 
are made for the remporary ſupport 
and penſions of American loyaliſts, 
the preſent amount of which appears 
to be - 84.211 

As, however, in the eſtimate of 
the income of the country, no credit 
is taken for any aid from a lottery, or 
from any incidental payments, thoſe 
additional reſources may be con- 
ſidered as applicable towards defray- 
ing this and other charges of the 
like deſcription. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT Or 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 


13. Your committee have hi- 
therto ſtated the reſult of their exa- 
mination reſpecting the paſt and fu- 
ture income and expenditure, conſi- 
dering them in the ſame view, and 
arranging them under the ſame 
heads, as the former committee. 
Theſe heads appear to comprehend 
all the articles which are neceilary 
to be included on each ſide of the 
account in that view of the ſubject. 
But in order to aſcertain, with as 
much preciſion as they were able, 
the means by which the whole 
amount of the public expence, du- 
ring the laſt five years, has been 
defrayed, they have thought it ne- 
ceſſary to conſider the income and 
expenditure of that period in an- 
other point of view, for the pur- 
poſe of forming ſuch a wes Ws 

ate. 
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ſtatement of their total amount as 
may render the account as diſtin 
as poſſible, according to the ſeveral 
heads of ſervice under which mo- 
ney is iſſued from the exchequer. 
The total produce of the perma- 
nent taxes, for the five years, has 
been — YL£.65,303,877 
There was received from the 
Eaſt-India company in 1786, on 
account of duties due before that 
time, the payment of which had 
been poſtponed <- . 5 22, 500 
The whole ſum of 2, 50, ooo l. 
raiſed upon the credit of the land 
and malt- tax acts, is actually re- 
ceived from the bank in each year. 
Exchequer bills to this amount are 
made out, and depoſited from time 
to time with the bank; and the 
ſum by which the produce of thoſe 
duties paid into the exchequer, up 
to the time of ſettling the reſpec- 
tive accounts with the bank, falls 
ſhort of repaying bath the principal 
and intereſt of ſuch exchequer bills, 
1s paid over at ſuch time to the 
bank, and is annually ſtated as an 
article of expenditure, under the 
head of deficiency of land and malt. 
It will be inſerted as ſuch on the 
other fide of che account now to be 
formed ; and it 1s evident, there- 
fore, that in this view of the ſub- 
ject, the full ſum ſo raiſed muſt be 
taken as a part of the receipt for the 
laſt five years - . 13,50, ooo 
Arrears of land-tax - 171,166 
Arrears of malt-duty - 16,489 


Theſe are ſums received at the 


exchequer ſubſequent to the period 
at which the reſpective accounts 
were cloſed with the bank, and 
the balance paid, and therefore 
form a part of the public income, 
in addition to the whole annual 
ſum of C. 2,7 50, ooo 

The whole ſum raiſed by way of 
lottery is placed upon this fide of 


the account; the amount of the 
prizes, and of the charges of ma. 


nagement, being ſtated as an article 
of expenditure - 


Impreſt monies, Wy MYA 
monies repaid - 920,16 

It appeared, upon examination, 
that the whole of the ſums contain. 
ed in the papers referred to under 
this head were applied to the pub. 
lic ſervice of the years in queſtion, 
either by ſpecific votes, or by being 
carried to the conſolidated fund, 
except 100, ooo J. paid by the Ea. 
India company in part of the 
400,000 I. voted for the ſupply of 
1781, and 5,0001. which belonget 
to the civil lift, The remainder, 
after deducting both theſe ſums, 
forms the total above ſtated. 

Monies in the exchequer on the th 
of January 1786 - . 1,172, 11), 
which were applied to the public 
ſervice in that and the ſubſequent 
year, as appears by the explanation 
ſubjoined to the account referred 
tO, 

It appears further, that there 
have been applied, as part of the 
ways and means, during this period, 
the following ſums : 


Ariſing from army ſavings, /. 

| | 1,091,147 
Raiſed by way of tontine 1,002,140 
Raiſed by granting ſhort 


annuities - - _ 187,000 
Re-payment in part of a 

loan for foreign ſecret 

ſervice - - 34,000 
Arifing from the fale of 

French prizes 3000 
The total amount of the 

receipts appears to 

have heen 87,832,320 


It is to be obſerved, that che an- 
nual exchequer bills, furnuiN1ng 
in the ways and means cy the 
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ame ſum by which they increaſe the 
charge on the ſupply, are omitted 
on both ſides of the account. | 

The firſt great article of expen- 
diture, is the intereſt and charges 
of the public debt; and it appears 
that there has been iſſued from 
the exchequer, during the laſt five 
years, under that head, the ſum 
. - »-  £.46,187,010 

The charges upon the aggregate 
and conſolidated funds have been, on 
account of the civil lift G. 4,491,000 

And upon ſundry other accov1i.s 

474751 

The ſums granted by pirhament 
(excluſive of the armament of 
1790) for the ſervice of the navy, 
have ben F. 11,649, 5 39 

Of the army 9,639,626 

And of the ordnance. 2, 308,344 

The expences incurred under tie 
name of miſcellaneous ſervices in- 
clude a variety of articles of different 
deſcriptions, and among them {ome 
of thoſe which have been alread 
ated as appearing on both ſides cf 
the account ; your committee, there- 
tore, have thought proper to diltin- 
guiſh them under ſeveral heads. 

It has been already obſerved, that 
the deficiencies of land and malt are 
annually ſtated as articles of expen- 
diture, and would be inſerted on this 
hide of the account; and the manner 
in which they ariſe has been ſuffi- 
ciently explained. It muſt, how- 
ever, farther be remarked, that the 
ways and means are uſually opened 


to parliament, and the committee of 


ſupply cloſed, ſome months before 
ine accounts with the bank, relative 
to the exchequer bills iſſued upon the 


credit of thoſe duties are aQually 


letled. This deficiency, therefore, 


1Sthen only ſtated upon calculation; 


and, as its real amount, whatever it 
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may prove, muſt be paid out of the 
{upplies of the current year, it fol- 


lows, that if it ſhould turn out more 


than the calculauon, it would be one 
caule of a deficiency in the whole of 
the grants for that year. If it ſhouid 


be leſs, it would either occaſion a 


ſurplus of thoſe grants, or diminiſh 
by ſo much any deficiency which 
might ariſe from other cau'cs, | 
The tum Rated by your commit» 
tee is not the eſtimated, but the 
actual deficiency of land and malt; 
and a5 this is in part occaſioned by 
the expence of the militia, the whole 
of which is paid out of the land tax 
before it comes into the exchequer, 
no ſeparate charge 15 made for that 
branch of ſervice in this ſtatement of 
the account. | 
The ſums ſtated. under the head 
of intereſt and charges of exchequer 
bills, in che paper referred to, are 
the amount of the intereſt paid out 
of the iupplies in each year reſpec- 
tively, upon exchequer bills iſſued 
by virtue of acts paſſed in the pre- 
ceding year. As it has been the 
conſlant practice not to make any 
proviſion for this intereſt before- 
hand, either a part or the whole of 
this expence (according to the ex- 
ceſs or deficiency of the ways and 
means, compared with the other 
charges upon the ſupplies) is thrown 
upon the year ſubſequent to that in 
which it is actually paid, and appears 
annually under the head of deficien- 
cy of grants. From what has been 
juſt obierved, it follows, that, in ad- 
dition to the charges incurred Curing 
the laſt five years, and ſtated in this 
account as the intereſt of exchequer 
bills, any ſum which was paid in the 
year 1786, to make good the de ſi- 
ciency of grants in 1785, muſt de 
inſerted amongſt the expences de- 


p frayed 
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frayed out of the ways and means 
of that period. | 

It appears equally evident, that 
any ſums voted under the head of 
deficiency of the grants of any of 
the ſucceeding years, muſt be omit- 
ted in this ſtatement of the account, 
as all the ſervices of each year (in- 
cluding what is paid for the intereft 
of exchequer bills, and for the defi- 


ciency of land and malt, as above 


explained) are ſtated at their full 
amount, under their proper heads, 
as articles of expenditure. 

It is neceſſary, however, here to 
obſerve, that the intereſt of exche- 
quer bills, paid in 1790, will be 

provided for in 1791, under the head 
of deficiency of grants of the pre- 
ceding year, and will account for a 
difference, to that amount, between 
the apparent receipt and expendi- 
ture of the whole five years. 

Having premiſed theſe remarks, 
vour committee proceed to ſtate 
the deficiencies of land and malt 


%% ge £3 LH 
The deficiency of grants of the 
year 1785, at - . 127,138 


And the intereſt and charges of 
exchequer bills, iſſued on the credit 
of the ſupplies, at L. 914,144 

The amount of the prizes in the 
lotteries of the ſeveral years, and 
of the charges attending them, has 
been 12,546.02 
and requires no particular explana- 
tion. | 
The expence incurred upon thoſe 
articles of miſcellaneous ſervices, 
which were expreſsly ſtated by the 
former committee, has been 
\ | | J 507.580 

Other miſcellaneous articles, con- 
fiſting principally of incidental or 
temporary demands, have amounted 
6 SINE 020090 
The totel expence occaſioned by 
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the relief of the American loyalify 
appears to have been (. 1,336,377 
Your committee have omitted a 


kr 1760, wh 
frayed out e 
of 1791 


ſum of 33,8901, for the purchaſe of The total, 
lands at ſundry places, as it is in. pences of t. 
cluded in the ordnance account appear to he 
They have alſo thought proper to There wi 
leave out in this place a ſum of ed for a ſun 
112,101]. ſtated as the deficiency by which th 


of the conſolidated fund on the 


exceeded tl 
day of January 1789, being the ſum 


articles of 1 


which was then wanted to compleat poſſible 1n | 
the quarterly iſſue to the commil. tain, 
ſioners for the reduction of the na. It woul 
tional debt, and which was defray. more ſatisf: 
ed out of the ſapplies of that year; drawn up 
becauſe the ſum of 4,750,000], with pertc 
which is inſerted below, is the full however, b 
amount of all the quarterly iſſues cunts reft 
under this head, and conſequently include a 
includes, as a part thereof, the ſum was encur 
of 112, 101 l. above ſtated. | minute 2 
The whole produce of the appro- though OT 
priated duties having been compre- conſolidat 
hended in the total produce of the practice 


taxes, ſuch part of it as has been 
applied to the ſervices to which 
they were appropriated, and which 
do not appear in this ſtatement of 
the account, muſt be conſidered as 
an article of expenditure : this has 


been - - - £231,935 
The ſum iſſued to the com- 


pliked th 
when it te 
o& the fe 
rendered 
certain t. 
under dif 
cedent p 
may be 


miſſioners for diſcharging the ne- ſome m 
tional debt has been, as abore interval 
ſtated L. 4 50, oo elapſed 
excluſive of what they have re- el. 
ceived from the intereſt of ſtock 
bought, or of annuities expired or 714 
fallen in. Till fart 
The total expence, under all theſe the ſub 
heads, amounts to- L. $8,116,910 though! 
But the total receipt for the lai ment « 
five years is ſtated to have been point o 
only = - 87.832.327 For 
To this will be to be added (tc as the 
reaſons already explained) the : ”_ 


amount of the deficiency of 857 
5 0: 


hr 1760, which remains to be de- 
frayed out of the ways and means 
Winn ee . e 

The total, applirable to the ex- 
pences of the five years, will then 
zppear to have been /. 88,040,055 
There will be then left unaccount- 
ed for a fum of - C. 76, 861 
by which the diſburſement will have 
exceeded the amount of the ſeveral 
articles of receipt which it has been 
poſſible in this ſtatement to afcer- 
tain, | 

[t would certainly have been 
more ſatis factory if the totals now 
drawn up had been found to tally 
with perfect accuracy. It muſt, 
mwever, be recollected, that the ac- 
counts referred to your committee 
include a period when the revenue 
was encumbered with a variety of 
minute appropriations: and al- 
though the change made, by the 
conſolidation act, in the courſe and 
practice of the exchequer, has ſim- 
plined the accounts fince the time 
when it took place, yet the intricacy 
o the former ſyſtem has probably 
rendered it difficult preciſely to aſ- 
certain the ſums brought forward, 
under different heads, from: ante- 
cddent period; and that difficulty 
may be ſuppoſed ro have been in 
ſome meaſure increaſed by tie 
interval of time which haz now 
elapſed ſince that ſyſtem was alter- 


14. In order, however, to throw 
fill farther light upon this part of 
the ſabject, your committee have 
thought proper to add a brief ſtate- 
ment of the account in a different 
point of view. | 

For this purpoſe they have ſtated 
as the income the ſeveral ſurpluſſes 
of the linking and conſolidated funds, 
© they Rood at the end of cach 
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quarter, from the 5th of April, 
1780, to the 5th of January, 1791, 
both inclufive; and ſuch farther 
ſams as appear in the ways and 
means of each year, taken from the 
accounts laid annually before par- 
lament, ſhewing how the money 
given for the ſervice of each year 
reſpectively has been diſpoſed of, 
The expenditure is compoſed of 
ſuch ſums as have been charged in 
each year, in conſequence of the 
grants of parliament, excluding only 
(for reaſons above ſtated) ſuch as 
have been voted in 1787, 1788, 
1789, and 1790, under the head of 
deficiencies of the grants of the years 
reſpectively preceding. In this 
manner of ſtating the account, no 
notice is taken, on either fide, of 
the fixed charges upon the income, 
or of the revenue by which they are 
defrayed ; but the principal of the 
annual exchequer bills, and the defi- 
ciencies of the annuity funds, are in- 
cluded on both fides. Theſe deficien- 
ctes were ſums which, prior to the 
conſolidation act, were annually 
made good, out of the ſink ing fund, to 
the various other funds appropriated 
to the payment of particulzr annui- 
ties, and replaced to that fund out 
of the ſupplies of the ſubſequent 
y Ears, 

It appears by the table referred 
to, that the whole receipt for the 
lat hve years (to tated) has been 

£-02,519,449 

To which muſt be a.ced 170.247, 
being the ſum wanting, on the 31ſt 
day of December, 1790, to make up 
what had been granted as the grow- 
ing ſurplus of the conſolidated fund, 
up to the 5th of Apiil, 1791, to de- 
fray the ſervices included oa the 
other ſide of the account. 

And a farther ſum of-. 207.728 
under the head of defic.eiicy of grants 


SS a>: of 


DDr 
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of 1790, being that by which the 
whole of the ways and means grant- 
ed for the ſervice of that year falls 
ſhort of defraying the expences in- 
cCurred in the courſe of it. 
The total will then be | 
eo.” £-62,903,515 
. The amount of the grants for 
the ſame period appears to have 
Pen C. 62, 903. 5 19 
The difference between the totals, 
which may be ſuppoſed to ariſe only 
from fractions, may be entirely over- 
looked. | 


$ 15. Your committee, deſirous 
of aſcertaining in what manner the 
difference between the receipt and 
expenditure, as firſt ſtated, has ariſ- 
en, by all the means which occurred 
to them, proceeded to examine the 
diſpoſition papers of each year ; and 
have taken the ſurpluſſes of the 
ſinking and conſolidated funds (as 
2 88 for each quarter, from the 
5th of April, 1786, to the 5th of Ja- 
nuary, 1791, both incluſive; deduct- 
ing only the ſums carried to them to 
make good the annuity funds, which 
do not appear as articles of expen- 
nn , | 

As thele ſurpluſſes ariſe after de- 
fraying the intereſt of the public 
debt, the annual million, the civil 
liſt, and all other permanent charges 
upon theſe funds, the whole of which 
muſt have been paid as they became 
due, at the expiration of each quar- 
ter, before any ſurplus could be ap- 
plied to the current ſervice of the 
year, it is evident that the total in- 
come ariſing from the permanent 
taxes, and other articles, carried, 
during this period, to the ſinking 
and conſolidated funds, muſt have 
exceeded the amount of thoſe ſur- 
Pluſſes by a ſum equal to the 


amount of the charges above eny, 
merated. 

Adding, therefore, to theſe ſurpluſ. 
ſes, the charges above ſtated— the 
amount paid out of the appropriated 
duties for the purpoſes to which they 
are reſpectively appropriated=the 
ſums ſeparately voted as the ways 
and means of each year, excluſive of 
the principal of the annual exche. 
quer bills—the ſam wanted, on the 
31ſt of December, 1790, to com- 
plete the total for which the growing 
ſurplus had been taken, up to the 5th 
of April, 1791—and the deficiency 
of grants, 1790, the total will be 

| L. 88,116,918 

In order to examine the expendi- 
ture in a ſimilar manner, vour com- 
mittee have taken the totals, ſtated 
in the diſpoſition papers, as granted 
by parliament, as the whole amount 
of the ſupplies; deducting only the 
preacipal of the annual exchequer 


bills—the deficiencies of the annuity | 
funds—the deficiencies of grants 


for every year, except 1785—and 
the deficiency of the conſolidated 
fund on the 5th of January, 1789. 
To this they have added the in- 
tereſt of the public deb. che charg- 
es on the aggregate and conſolidati- 
ed funds, including the civil liſt— 
the quarterly payments to the com- 
miſſioners for diſcharging the na- 
tional debt—and the produce of tie 


appropriated duties, as above ſtated; 


being articles of expence which are 


not included in the annual grants of 


parliament. 
The total of theſe ſums appears, 
by the papers referred to, to be 
J. 88,116,926 
Which agrees almoſt exacti with 
the whole amount of the expend 
ture, already ſtated in 4 Ain, 
manner, and is an additional * 
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that there can be no error, which 


deſerves notice, on this fide of the 
account. | 


The coincidence between the in- 
come and expenditure, as here 
tated, ſufficiently proves that the 
diference which appeared in the 
former ſtatement, muſt have pro- 
ceeded from the omiſſion of ſums, to 
the amount of that difference, on 
the receipt fide ; and the cauſe from 
which ſuch an inaccuracy may be 
ſuppoſed to have ariſen, has already 
been mentioned. 


_— 
— 


” 
Pe — — 


Ill. NATIONAL DEBT. 
Your committee find, that there 
has been applied to the diſcharge 


of the public debt, during the 


period referred to them, a ſum 
fm. = Le. 4,750,000 
ariſing from the quarterly payments 
directed by parliament; and a fur- 
ther ſum of (. 674,592 
ariſing from the intereit of ſtock 
bought, and of annuities expired 
or fallen in; making together a 
lum of = =" £. $43 4+502 
The only increaſe of the funded 
debt, during the ſame period, which 
is to be ſet againſt the above de- 
ereaſe, has been occaſioned by a 
loan raiſed by annuities with the be- 
refit of ſurvivorſhip. 
The capital ſo raiſed was 
| L. 1,002,140 
A farther ſum of 187,000. was 
ruled by ſhort annuities in 1759, 
of which 34,0001, has been fince 
repatd, But as this loan, which 
was intended to replace a ſum ad- 
vanced for foreign ſecret ſervice, is 
to be repaid by inſtallments, in ſuch 
Proportions as will be equal to the 
ſums neceilary for diſcharging both 
tue Principal and intereſt, by the 
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time at which the above- mentioned 
annuities are to determine, it did 
not appear to your committee of 2 
nature to be ſtated as an increaſe of 
the national incumbrances. 

In comparing the outſtanding 
debt of the navy, on the ziſt of 
December, 1785, and on the 31ſt of 
December, 1790, there appears to 
have been an increaſe of (. 105,5 30 

On the ziſt of December, 178g, 
there had been an. 1ncreate of 
057,950t. But in the year 1790, a 
ſum of 200,000], was granted by 
parliament towards diicharging this 
debt, and has been included in the 
ſtatement of the expences of the 
five years, which would have redu- 
ced the increaſe to - . 457,950 

Vour committee think it neceſſary 
to remark, that, from information 
received from the navy board, the 
apparent decreaſe which has taker, 
Place 1n the year 1790, beyond what 
can be accounted tor by the grant of 
200,0c0)., appears to have been in 
part occaſioned by the circumſtan- 
ces attending the late armament, and 
the ſums voted tor defraying it. 

Credit has been taken, in making 
up this account, for ſo much of thole 
ſums as was intended to replace the 
tores delivered out in die Courie of 
the lait year, which apparently di- 
miniſhes the debt, till that ſervice 
has been fully performed. Some of 
the works propoſed in the extra eſti- 
mate of 1790 having been neceſſa- 
rily ſuſpended, in confequence of 
the exertions for the armament, 
left a part of the ſum voted on that 
eſtunate applicable, in the courſe 
of that year, to the reduction of che 
debt. | 

A farther ſum aroſe from the ad- 
ditional expence of the armament 
having been ſtated as including tha 
Purchaſe of hemp and other arti- 

cle 
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cles, which, although immediately 
neceſſary for the extraordinary pre- 

rations then made, are ſtared to 
Love been in fact defrayed out of 
the grants of parliament for the 
current ſervice of the navy. Your 
committee, therefore, having rea- 
1on to believe thar the great appa- 


rent decreaſe of the debt during the. 


laſt year would have proved only 
temporary, (even if the navy had 
continued this year upon the uſual 
eſtabliſhment) have thought proper 
to ſtate the increaſe of the period 
referred to them, by comparing the 
ſate of the debt on the 31ſt of De- 
cember, 1785, with that of the 31ſt 
of December, 178g; and, by de- 
ducting from this increaſe the ſum 
of 200, oool. voted by parliament, 

It would then ftand at C. 457,950 

'The deficiency of the grants of 
1790, which falls upon the revenue 
of 1791, is £ 207,728 

But the deficiency of grants of 
1785, which was defrayed out of 
the income of 1786, was only 

4 127,138 

The difference, therefore, muſt 
be added to the increaſe of the debt 
in the whole period, and makes a 
ſum of - - . 80,590 

There appears by the ordnance 
account to have been, on the 5th of 
January, 1791, a ſum due, for ar- 
ticles not provided for by parlia- 
ment, amounting to F.61,909 
which has been fince voted, and mult 
be conſidered as a part of the 
debt incurred in the five years pre- 
ceding. 

The whole exceſs of the ſum ap- 
plied to the diſcharge of the public 
debt, beyond thoſe by which it has 
been increaſed (during the laſt five 
years) appears to have been, ac- 
cording to the above ſtatement, 


{-3+922,003 


The amount of the unfunded debt 
ariſing from the exchequer bills an. 
nually iſſued by the authority of par. 
liament upon the credit of the ſup. 
plies, is 5, oo, oool., being the ſame 
as at the commencement of this pe. 
riod, excluſive of thoſe iſſued in 
conſequence of the late armament, 
which are charged upon taxes ap- 
propriated to that purpoſe, and not 
included in the ſtatement of the fu- 
ture income of the country. 

The amount of the exchequer 
bills annually iſſued on the credit of 
the land and malt, which are now 
outſtanding, is not ſtated by your 
committee as a part of the un- 
funded debt, becauſe money appli- 
cable to the diicharge of thoſe bills 
is conſtantly in a courſe of collec. 
tion, and no other charge is occa- 
ſioned by them to the public, ex- 
cept the annual intereft, which 1s 
already ſtated as a part of the fu- 
ture expenditure. 15 

It is farther to be obſerved, that, 
in the year 1786, the growing pro- 
duce of the ſinking fund was taken 
up to the 5th of April 1787, which 
included the ſurplus of five quarters, 
and appears to have been for the 
time an anticipation, to a certain 
extent, of the revenue of the 
ſubſequent year; and that the 
growing produce of the ſinking 
and conſolidated funds has, fince 
that time, been taken from April 
to April. The ſurplus of the 
conſolidated fund had produced, on 
the 31ſt of December 1790 (being 


the day on which the - account of 


that fund was made up) within 
176,3471. of the wholeſumfor which 
it had been taken, up to the 5th of 
April 1791. This ſum, therefore, 
was, on the 31ſt of December 1790, 
all that remained of the amount 0 
that anticipation, Your committee 

having 
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having called for an account of the 
-oduce of the taxes from that day 
tothe 5th of January 1791, find that 
+ amounted to L. 200, 468 
[f, therefore, the balance had been 
truck upon the conſolidated fund 
count on the 5th of January in 
1791, as was done in 1786, (inſtead 
of ſo many days earlier than uſually 
happens in the courſe of the exche- 
quer) the produce of the three laſt 
quarters would have been rather 
more than ſufficient to make good 
the whole charge on the growing 
produce of that fund for the ſup- 
plies of the year 1790, without any 
anticipation. | 
Your committee beg leave alſo to 
remark, that an alteration was made 
vith reſpect to the time of payment 
of certain annuities, by an act of the 
26th of his preſent majeſty, cap. 34. 
One quarter was paid on the 10th of 
October 1786, and the future pay- 
ments were directed to be made 
half. yearly, on the 5th of April, and 
the 10th of October. By this 
change the public availed itſelf, in 
that of the amount of one 
quarterly payment upon theſe an- 
nuities, which would have been 
payable on the 5thof January 1787, 
(in addition to that iſſued on the 
lothof October) which quarter was 
not afterwards to be paid till the 
5h of April 1787; and, on the 
ther hand, the public became 
bound, for the future, to pay, on 
every 5th of April, half a year's in- 
tereſt, being in fa& an a 
me quarter, which would not other- 
ke have been payable till the 5 th 
of July following. The reſult” of 
is is, that, on the 5th day of Ja- 


mary, 1791, there had been paid, 
Won the whole, one quarter leſs, on 
«count of the intereſt of theſe an- 


duties, than would have been ſued 
Vol. XXXIII. 
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if the above-mentioned alteration 
had not taken place. 3 

It is farther to be obſerved, that 
the abolition of all the diſtinct ap- 
propriations, and the charging all 
the quarterly iſſues for the intereſt 
of the public debt on one general 


fund, to which all the permanent 


taxes are carried, has produced the 
effect of making the whole amount 
of the revenue in the exchequer ap- 


plicable, at the end of each quarter, 


to the diſcharge of the demands 
then exiſting; whereas, under the 
former ſyſtem, that part of the re- 
venue which conſiſted of taxes diſ- 
tinctly appropriated to the payment 
of the intereſt of particular annui- 
ties, could only be applied to the 
half-yearly payments on thoſe an- 
nuities; in conſequence of which, 
there remained, at the expiration of 
each quarter, certain ſums of this 
deſcription uſeleſs, till the expiration 
of a ſubſequent quarter. 

The capital ſtock bought by the 
commiſſioners for diſcharging the 
national debt, up to the iſt day of 
February, 1791, (being the day on 


which they made up their accounts 


of the application of the ſums iſſued 
in the preceding year) was 
: L. 6,772, 350 
The annual intereſt of the ſame 
Cf as 
To this mpſt be added, the preſent 
amount of the annuities expared or 
fallen in, which appears to be 


L- 51,634 


Both together make a ſum of 

">, -- 5 2000s 
which 1s at this time an addition to 
the million annually applied to the 
reduction of the national debt, re- 
ſulting from the adoption of the plan 
for that purpoſe, and now increaſing 
at compound intereſt, 
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ABSTRACT of the ſeveral Articles of the PUBLIC RECEIpp 


and EXPENDITURE, 


— 


RECEIT. | 
Permanent taxes — C. 13.472, 286 
* Land and malt — — 2,558,000 /. 
| — 10,030,286 
EXPENDITURE. . 
Intereſt and charges of the public debt . 9,31 7,972 
Exchequer bills — — 200,000 
Civil liſt — — — 898,000 
Charges on conſolidated fund — 105,385 
Navy — — 2,000,000 _ 
Army — — — 1,748,842 
Ordnance — — 375, 00 
Militia — — — 95,311 
Miſcellaneous ſervices — — 128,416 
Appropriated duties — — 40,252 
Annual million — — — t, ooo, ooo 
| —_ — 15,969,178 
Balance — — L. 618 


* Calculated upon the average produce of the three laſt years, and excluſive af 


any additional allowance for the taxes impoſed in 1789, or for tlie 
tobacco, 
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CONTAINING, 


New and faithful Tranſlations of Two Id PORT ANT PAPERS; with 
introductory Remarks on the Falſities of the common Tranſlations. 


PR 


Tur Reader will ſee among our State Papers (page *131) the decla- 1 
ration of the king of France on his departure from Paris ; and the ; 
anſwer of the national aſſembly to that declaration, as they are to 
be found in ſome of the beſt Engliſh publications of the year. Per- 
ceiying, however, that theſe very important papers were untruly 
given, that they were disfigured by omifions in ſome inſtances; 
additions in others, and that in many material points they were 

hal apparently garbled for the worſt of purpoſes, we have made a new 
and faithful tranſlation of them from the original copies, which 
N | were publiſhed by order of the national aſſembly. We add it here, 
a2 Supplement to the State Papers, that our Readers, by comparing 
both, may perceive what little arts have been practiſcd on this 
tate oF Occaſion to miſlead public opinion. | | 
2 oa In the king's declaration it will be found, that very many cir- 
cumſtances, which were explanatory of the conduct, and reflected 
honour on the feelings, of the unfortunate monarca, have been 
either miſrepreſented or ſuppreſſed, eſpecially where the filence or 
evaſion of the anſwer admitted the fact; and ſimilar fal ſifications have 
taken place with reſpect to other un2n{wered paſſages tending to fix 
on the aſſembly the guilt of participating in thofe ſanguinary 
atrocities, which many in this country have inſidiouſly attempted 
to palliate, but none explicitly to approve and defend. The 
inſtances are too numerous to be ſpecified; but they will eafily 
diſcover themſelves, as the paper has been reduced confiderabl; 
more than two thirds in its bulk, to bring it ncarer to the {tandard 
a the anſwer; Ros 
In the ſame ſpirit too, though in a leſs degree, theſe univetfal 
overs of innovation have new-modelled the anſwer of the national 
allembly to their own taſte, They have generouſly made a pre- 
ent of two millions to the population of France; and, to balance 
ae account, have ſubtracted 100,000 men from the number of the 
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national guards, which they knew to exceed the truth, Sone 
of the king's complaints (as with reſpect to the inconvenience; 
of his refidence in Paris) have been diſtorted for the purpoſe of 
treating them with a ridicule much over-charged in compariſon of 


the original; while admiſſions, which. might ſerve the king's cauſe] 


(ſuch as that none of the laws, called conſtitutional, were ſubmitted 
to his refuſal, and that the interior adminiſtration of the king. 
dom was wholly in the hands of perſons elected by the people) 
have been eut away, and the remaining ſhreds of invective againſt 
deſpotiſm aukwardly pieced to other ſubjects : in ſhort, every thing 
_ unfavourable to the revolution (ſuch as confeſſions of tumults and 
outrages, or marked recommendations of order, ſubmiſſion, and mo- 
_ deration) has been much weakened, or entirely omitted. 
There are two very material paragraphs, of which no trace i; 
to be found; the one relative to the patronage of the army and 
navy, the other to the new conſtitution of the clergy. Though the 
king is acknowledged in this very anſwer to be the head of the exc- 
cutive power, yet the aſſembly intimate, that it was an act of fayour 
and liberality in them to allow him one-third or one-fourth of the 
military and naval appointments ; and that their meaſures on this 
head had only reſtored to their foldiers and ſeamen the rights 
which belonged to them. This probably was thought not alto- 
gether congenial with the old-faſhioned prejudices of Engliſh- 
men; and it muſt be remembered, that the firſt indications of 
a breach in oppoſition ſhewed themſelves on this very ſubject, 
when the army eſtimates were before the houſe of commons 
in the year 1790. Nor may the motives have been very di- 
ſimilar, which induced the fſuppreſſion of the ſecond point. The 
aſlembly aflert the right ef the civil power over the church; 
and in the perſecutions of the clergy, which all parties here have 
joined to condemn, hypocritically aſſume merit for having reſtored 
Chriſtianity to its primitive purity. Such doCtrines mult have 
ſhaken the credit of the afſembly with many warm admirers of the 
French revolution in this country, who diflent from our eſtabliſt- 
ed church, or, had they not unequivocally exprefled their diſappro- 
bation, might have been a little unpleaſantly retorted in argument 
againſt them. | | 
The next example is of a tendency the moſt perſonally uncandid 
to the king. It may be remembered, that a violent ery Was a. 
tempted to be raifed againſt the king's perjury on his departure 
from Paris. The aſſembly did not forget this topic. But © fix 
perjury, they thought it neceſſary firſt to ſhew, that the oath Wi 
tree; though they had begun, rather inauſpiciouſiy for this purp% 
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by ſtating it to have been taken in the midft of the deputies 


of the national guards, and all the troops of the line They argue, 
however, the freedom of the oath, from a paſlage in the king's de- 
claration, where he ſays, that « during the federation he paſſed the 
ſweeteſt moments of his ſtay in Paris,”” and then goes on to explain 
himſelf, by adding ſome ſtrong expreſſions of ſatisfaction in * the 
attachment and affection, which were then ſhewn him by the 
national guards.” Yet he had before declared himſelf to have 
been in a ſtate of captivity during his whole reſidence there; and 
ſurely it is not very inconſiſtent for a captive to be pleaſed with 
the perſonal kindneſs of his keepers. Indeed, the king had be- 


fore made ſimilar acknowledgments reſpecting the national guards 


of Paris and the troops of the line, in the very paragraph where he 
complains of having been a priſoner in their cuſtody, The 


weak neſs of the argument was felt, as well as the imprudence of 


mentioning the fact, that the oath was taken in the midſt of an 
armed force. So both one and the other have diſappeared, and in 
their room we meet with nothing but a round aſſertion, that if the 
king did not declare his good faith to have been ſurpriſed, Le had, 


of courſe, announced his own perjury to the whole world. In truth, 


let the freedom of the oath have been what it might, the king 
would not therefore have been neceſlarily implicated in perjury. 
He would not have been bound on his part, if on the other fide 
that conſtitution, which all with him had ſworn to maintain, was 
violated to the annihilation of all his authority under it, and the 
inſecurity of his perſon ; and that it was fo violated, he has endea- 
voured to ſhew at length. The reader will carefully examine, and 


judge for himſelf, how far he has been ſufficiently. contradicted in 


the anſwer of the aſſembly. | | 

Theſe are but ſpecimens, taken as they occurred. Some others 
will be pointed out in ſhort notes; but we thall here particularize one 
more, becauſe it goes directly to the whole merits of the revolutions 
Whence came the firſt aggreflion ? is the queſtion, on the ſolution of 
which muſt depend the deciſion of mankind, whether all the horrors 
of France, from the period of July 1789, were the conſequences of 
a juſtifiable reſiſtance, or a premeditated rebellion. The defence 
of the inſurrection at Paris in that month has always been reſted 
on the aſſembling of the troops under Marſhal Broglio. Now the 
king aſſerts that meaſure to have been the effect, not the cauſe, 
of rebellion in the capital, He ſays, that f & he did not call them 
around his perſon, until a ſpirif of revolt had manifeſted itſelf in 
Paris, and even in the regiment of his own guards.“ This is not 
denied by the aſſembly, and their ſilence concedes the queſtion to 
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the king. The falſe tranſlation, therefore, true to its object, ſtrikes 
every alluſion to this leading, fact out of both papers. 

Some excuſe might be attempted in extenuation by the firſ 
publiſhers of this paper, if it had been merely ſhortened ; but there 
are alſo interpolations to be found in it. The high tone in which 


the aſſembly claims an incontettible right to the exerciſe of govern. | 


ment in the abſence of the king, has not only been lowered in the 


tranſlation, but a new apology for their conduct has been vamped 
up for them by a reference to the law of regency, which however, | 
unfortunately, rather applies the other way. Another inſtance 
relates to the Jacobin clubs. 


The original intimates, that to be 
any longer uſetul, they muſt change their ardent love of liberty for 


_ prudent and enlightened patriotiſm. The Engliſh, on the contrary, | 
pronounces them to be “ more neceſſary than ever,“ and then, 


without a ſyllable of authority, but probably with a view to charges 
made upon them in our parliament, adds, “ ſome perſons preſume 
zo ſay, that they govern the adminiſtrative bodies, and the empire, 
as if they were the deliberating bodies !'* The aſſembly did not 
think it ſo preſumptuous to ſay this. On theſe very grounds, two 
months after, they decreed, though in vain, the diſſolution of thote 
clubs. But, perhaps, the moſt perfect pattern of inſidious altera- 
tion in every kind, occurs on the ſubject of making war and peace, 
In the firſt place, an unfair infinuation againſt the king is aggra- 
vated into a direct charge; a complaint of all former treaties, 1s 
having ſacrifioed the territories of France, is then omitted, probably 
on account of its tendency to give ſerious alarm in other countrics; 
and finally, the conſequent defence of the aſſembly's right to revil: 
all treaties of peace before they ſhould be valid, is converted, wich 
ſome additions, into a declamation againſt the royal prerogative oi 
making war, | 

It is not the deſign of theſe obſervations to impute any blame to 


- reſpectable works, which may have incautiouſly copied theſe papers 


from the uſual ſources of political information. Compilers mut, 
in ſome degree, rely upon ſuch authorities. It ſeemed however 
highly neceilary, at the preſent moment, to put the public on their 
guard againſt men, who can carry on a treacherous and malignant 


Warfare by poiſoning the ſprings of hiſtory. Some miſchief, it 1s 


apprehended, may have been already done in this inſtance; and 
more might hereafter be the conſequence, if the antidotes of de- 
tection and expoſure were not to be applied. Iwo ſhort fabric 
tions, ſuch as our duty has here compelled us to notice, are more 
calculated to injure the cauſe of truth, than volumes of detailed 
miſrepteſentations in the form of partial narratives: for it is by the 
teſt of documents like theſe, and not by the catalogue of qualiſ- 
cations, which writers may arrogate to theinſelves, that the mer 
of diſcordant accounts mult be ultimately tried. 
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Declaration of the King, addreſſed to 
all th: People of France, upon his 
Departure from Paris. 


\ HILE the king could hope 
to ſee the order and happi- 
neſs of the kingdom revived by the 
meaſures of the national ailembly, 
and by his reſidence near that af- 
ſembly, in the capital, he regretted 
no perſonal ſacriſice; nor ſhould he 
have objected to the nullity with 
which an abſolute privation of free- 
dom has infected all his proceed- 
ings ſince the month of October 
1789, if that hope had been ful- 
filled: but now that his only re- 
compence for ſo many ſacrifices, is 
to behold the deſtruction of royal- 
ty; to ſee all tne powers of go- 
vernment diſowned ; all property 
violated ; perſonal ſafety every 
nere endangered; crimes remain- 
ing anpuniſhed; and perfect anar- 
chy domineering over the laws, 
while that ſemblance of authority 
given him by the new conſtitution 
15 inſuthcient for repairing any one 
of thoſe evils with which the king- 
dom is afflicted; the king, after 
having ſolemnly proteſted againſt 
all the acts which emanated from 
him during his captivity, believes 
chat he ought to ſubmit to the view 
ot France, and of the whole world, 
a detail of his own conduct, and of 
that of the government which has 
efabliſhed itſelf in the king- 
dom. \ 75 
In the month of July 1789, his 
majeſty, in order to remove all 
cauſe of jealouſy, ſent away the 
troops which he had not called 
around his perſon until a ſpirit of 
revolt had manifeſted itſelf in Paris, 
and even in the regiment of his own 
guards, The king, relying on his 
conſeience and the rectitude of his 
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intentions, was not afraid to come 


alone amongſt the armed citizens of 
the capital, ; 
On the 5th of October of the 
ſame year, the king, who had long 
anticipated thoſe commotions which 
the factious were endeavouring to 
excite, was informed of what was 
going forward ſufficiently early to 
allow of his withdrawing to any 
place he choſe; but he feared that 
his departure migut be made a pre- 
text for kindling a civil war; and 
he choſe rather to ſacriſice himſelf, 
and, what was more agonizing to 


his heart, to endanger the lives of 


thoſe perſons whom he held moſt 
dear, All the world knows the 


events of the night of the 6th of 


October, and the impunity winch 
has drawn a vcil over them for 
nearly two years, God alone has 
prevented the commiſſion of the 
greateſt crimes, and averted from 
the French nation a ſtain which 
would have been indelible, 

The king, yielding to the mani: 
feſt deſire of the Pariſian army, 


came, and, with his family, ęſta- 


bliſhed his reſidence in the palace 
of the Thuilleries. More than an 
hundred years had elapſed ſince any 
king, except Louis the XVth, dur- 
ing his minority, had made this pa- 
lace his conſtant reſidence. No- 
thing was ready to receive the king: 
and the diſpoſition of the apart- 
ments is ſuch as by no means to af- 
ford the conveniencies to which his 
majeſty was accuſtomed in the other 


royal houſes, and which every pri- 


vate perſon in eaſy circumitances 
enjoys. Notwithitanding the re- 
ſtraint laid upon him, and the in- 
conveniencies of cvery kind which 
attended the king's change of a- 


bode; faithful to the ſyſtem of ſa- 


crifice on which his majeſty had 
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reſolved for procuring public tran- 
quillity, he believed it his duty, on 
the day after his arrival in Paris, 


to ſatisfy the provinces concerning 


his reſidence in the capital ; and to 
invite the national aſſembly to come 
to him, and continue their labours 
in the ſame city, 

But a facrifice ſtill more pain- 
ful was reſerved for the heart of his 
majeſty : it was thought neceſſary 
to remove from him his body- 


guards, of whoſe fidelity he had re- 


ceived a brilliant proof on the fatal 
morning of the 6th inſtant. Two 


of them had fallen victims of their 


attachment to the king and his fa- 
mily; and many more were ſe- 
verely wounded in conſequence of 
their ſtrict obedience to the orders 


of the king, who had forbidden 


them to fire on the deluded multi- 
tude. Great art had been employ- 
ed by the faQtious to repreſent in 
dark colours this corps, fo faithful, 
who had now carried-to the higheſt 


point that good conduct which they 


d ever obſerved. But it was not 10 
much againlt the body-guards that 
their deſigns were levelled, as a- 
gainſt the king himſelf; they ſought 
to inſulate him entirely, by depriv- 
ing him of the ſervice of thoſe 
guards, whoſe minds they had not 
been able to delude, though they 
had ſucceeded with the French 
guards, who a ſhort time before 


. were the model of the army. 


To the ſoldiers of this laſt regi- 
ment, already taken into the pay of 
the city of Paris, and to the na- 
tional guards of the ſame city, the 
guarding of the king has been con- 
fided. Theſe troops are entirely 
under the orders of the municipa- 
lity of Paris, by whom alſo their 
commander in chief is appointed, 


The king, thus guarded, ſaw himſelt 
a priſoner in the midſt of his ſtates; 
for what but a priſoner can a kin 
be ſtiled, who can only command 
his guard on occaſions of parade; 
who cannot appoint one of them; 
and who 1s obliged to endure the 
ſight of many perſons round him, 
with whoſe ill intentions towards 
him and his family he is well ac- 
quainted? It is not to criminate 
the Pariſian national guards, or 
troops of the line, that the king ſets 
forth theſe facts; it is that the ex. 
act truth may be known; and in 
making it known, he has done juſtice 
to that zeal for good order, and that 
attachment to his perſon, which, in 
general, theſe troops have ſhewn 
when left to act from the dictates of 
their own minds, and not led aſtray 
by the clamours and the falſhoods 
of faction. | 

But the more the king ſacrificed 
for the good of his people, the more 
the factious laboured to leſſen the 
value of thoſe ſacrifices, and to re- 
preſent royalty under the falſeſt and 
moſt odious colours. 

The calling together the ftates 


general; the doubling of the depu- 


ties of the third eſtate; the pains 
which the king had taken to ſmooth 
all the difficulties which could re- 
tard the aſſembling of the ſtates 
general, and thoſe which aroſe after 
their opening; all the retrench- 
ments which the king had made in 
his perſonal expences; all the fa. 
crifices he offered to his people in 
the ſeſſion of the 23d of June; 
fine, the union of the orders, effect- 
ed by the manifeſtation of the king's 
defire, a meaſure which his majeſty 
then judged indiſpenſable for put- 
ting the ſtates general in motion; 
all his cares, all his labours, all hi, 
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but a ſmall part of thoſe poſſeſſed. 
by the kings of France from all 


generoſity, all his devotion ' to his 
ople; all has been miſconſtrued, 
il has been perverted. | 

When the ftates general, having 
aken upon them the name of the 
National Aſſembly, began to em- 
ploy themſelves about the conſtitu- 
tion, it muſt be recollected what 
memorials the factious had the ad- 
dreſs to get tranſmitted from many 
provinces, and what commotions 
were raiſed in Paris, to prevent the 
deputies from adhering to a very 
prncipal clauſe contained in all their 
intructions, which imported that he 
power of Igiſlation ſhould be exerciſed 
in concert with the king. In con- 
tempt of this clauſe, the aſſembly 
put the king altogether out of the 
conſtitution; by refuſing him the 
night of granting or deny ing his aſ- 
ſent to ſuch articles as the aſſembly 
ſhould deem conſtitutional; reſerving 
to themſelves the right of ranging 
n that claſs all ſuch as they thought 
proper; and with reſpect to thoſe 
which are purely legiſlative, re- 
training the royal prerogative to 
aright of ſuſpenſion to the third le- 
piſlature : a right wholly illuſive, 
3 many examples too evidently 
prove. | 

What now remained for the king, 
but the vain phantom of royalty ? 
They gave him twenty-five mil- 
lons for the expence of his civil 
lit; but the ſplendour of the houſe- 
hold which it was neceſſary to 
maintain for ſupporting the honour 
and dignity of the crown of France, 
and the expences which were thrown 
upon him even after this eftabliſh- 
ment was made, muſt have abſorbed 
entirely, _ 

They left him the uſufrut of 
lome of the domains of the crown, 
letting the enjoyment to many 
vkome forms, Theſe domains are 


2223 


antiquity, and of the patrimonies of 


his majeſty's anceſtors, which had 


been annexed by them to the crown, 
It may be confidently advanced, 
that if all theſe objects were united, 
their amount would greatly ex- 
ceed the ſums allowed for the 
maintenance of the king and his 
family, and that in ſuch caſe the 
people would be at no expence on 
that account. | 
One remark, which it afflicts the 


king to make, is the attention ſhewn 


in every arrangement, reſpectin 
the finances, and all other objects, 
to ſeparate the ſervices rendered to 


the king perſonally from thoſe ren- 


dered to the ſtate; as if theſe objects 
were not abſolutely inſeparable, 
and that the ſervices done to the 
king in perſon, were not done alſo 
to the ſtate. 

It will be proper now to examine 
the different parts of the govern- 
ment, as they follow in order. 
Department of Fuſtice.— The king 
has no participation in forming the 
laws: he has the ſimple right of 
ſuſpending to the third legiſlature 
ſuch articles as are not reputed con- 
ſtitutional; and of praying the aſ- 
ſembly to take into contideration 
ſuch or ſuch affairs; but without the 
right of propoſing them in form. 
Juſtice is adminiſtered in the king's 
name; the judges commiſhons are 
iſſued by him, but this is merely 
matter of form, and the king has 
only the nomination of the king's 
commiſſioners. Theſe officers, whoſe 
offices are newly created, exerciſe 
only part of the functions of the 
late procurators general: they are 
only to ſee that all forms are duly 
executed; the public part of the 
bufineſs has devolved on another 

officer 
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ſioners hold their places for life, and 


are not removeable; while the 


judges muſt be removed every {ix 
years. A decree of the aſſembly 
has deprived the king of that nobleſt 
prerogative which 1s every where 
attached to royalty—that of remit- 
ting or commuting puniſhments, 
Though laws are ever ſo perfect, 
there muſt ſtill be unforeſcen caſes 
for which they cannot provide: it 
muſt then be the jurors who would 
in fact have the right of ſhewing 
mercy by conſtruing the law ac- 
cording to their pleaſure, however 
the matter might ſeem otherwiſe, 
Beſides this, how would ſuch an 
arrangement diminiſh the majeſty 
of the king in the eyes of the peo- 
ple, jo long accuſtomed to recur to 


him in their exigencies and dil- 


treſſes, and to behold him as a 
common father, able to alleyiate 
all their diſtreſſes! | 

The Interior Adminiſtration.—T his 
is entirely in the hands of the de- 
partments, the diſtricts, and the mu- 
nicipalities: multitudinous ſprings, 
which muſt embarraſs the move- 
ment of the grand machine, and 
frequently, thwart the action of each 
other. All theſe bodies are elected 
by the people, and, according to 
the decrees, have no concern with 
government but in the execution of 


decrees, or of thoſe private orders 


which are as ſequels to them. They 
have, on one ſide, no favour to 
expect from government; and on 
the other ſide, the modes of pu- 
niſhing or reſtraining their faults, 
as eſtabliſned by the decrees, are 
ſo complicated, that chey can reach 
none but extraordinary caſes, and 
this almoſt defeats that ſuperinten- 
dence which miniſters ought to have 
over them, 


Theſe bodies have in 


— 
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officer of juſttce. Theſe commiſ- 


other reſpects acquired little force 
or conſideration. The ſocietie; of 
the friends of the conſtitution (of 
which notice will be hereafter 
taken) which are not reſponſible 
poſſeſs much greater ſtiength, and 
thus the action of government is 
aunihilated. Since the eſtabliſh. 
ment of theſe bodies, many ex- 
amples have proved, that however 
well they were diſpoſed to main- 
tain good order, they did not dare 
to employ the means provided by 
law to eirect it, from ſear of the peo- 
ple, impelled by very different in- 
ſtigations. | 

The eleRoral bodies, although 
they have no action of themſelves, 
and are reſtrained to elections, pol. 
{els real force from their combined 


numbers and their biennial continu- 


ance; and from that fear, ſo natural 
to men, more eſpecially to men who 
have no eſtabliſhed ſituation, of 
diſpleaſing thoſe by whom they 
may be ſerved or injured. 

Ihe diſpoſal of the military 
forces is placed by the degrees in 
the hands of the king. He ba 


been declared ſupreme head of the 


army and marine, But the bufineß 
of forming theſe two bodies has been 
tranſacted in the committees of the 
aſſembly, without the king's par. 


ticipation; every thing, even to the 


leaſt regulation in diicipline, has 
been done by them: and if ther 
has been left to the king a third o 
fourth part of the nominations, ac- 
cording to circumſtances, ti1is right 
however, becomes almoſt nugatory, 
from the obſtacles and coniracic- 


tions, out of number, which each 


takes upon itſelf to oppoſe to tis 
king's will, He has been ſeen 
under the neceſſity of doing odet 
again all that had been done, by 
the general officers, in the aT 
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recauſe their arrangements did not 
pleaſe the clubs. In yielding thus, 
his majeſty would not expoſe the 
virtuous and gallant ſoldiers, and 
{ubje& them to that violence which 
would certainly have been exerciſed 
againſt them, as has been ſeen in 
too many afllicting examples. The 
clubs and the adminiſtrative bodies 
have intermeddled in all the in- 
terior regulations of the troops 
with which even the adminiſtrative 
bodies ſhould not have the leaſt 
connection, who have only a right 
to call upon the public force when 
they think there is occaſion for 
employing it: they have ſometimes 
availed themſelves of this right, for 
thwarting the arrangements made 
by government in quartering the 
troops; ſo that it has often hap- 
pened where they ought to have 
been there were none found: It is 
to the clubs alone that ſhould be 
attributed that ſpirit of revolt 
againſt their officers, and againft 
military diſcipline, which has ſpread 
tarough ſo many regiments ; and 
which, if order is not effectually 


7e-eſtabliſhed, will prove the de- 


ſruction of the army. What mult 
an army become without officers, 
and without diſcipline ? Inſtead of 
being the ſtrength and ſafety of the 
tate, it will prove its terror and its 
ſcourge. How will the French 
toldiers, when their eyes are open- 
ed, bluſh at their conduct, and in 
what abhorrence will they behold 
thoſe who have perverted the good 
order which reigned in the army 
and marine of France ! Fatal al- 
teration, effected by thoſe who en- 
couraged the ſoldiers and failors 
to frequent clubs! The king has 
erer thought that the laws ſhould 
be equal towards all: officers who 
lave done wrong ſhould be puniſh- 


ed; but they ſhould, as well as pri- 
vate ſoldiers, be puniſhed accordin 
to eſtabliſned laws and uſages. Every 
door ſhould be open for merit to 
diſplay itſelf, and obtain promotion. 
Every comfort which can be given 
to the ſoldiery is juſt and neceſſary; 
but there can be no army without 
officers, or without diſcipline ; and 
neither can exiſt while the ſoldiers 
believe themſelves entitled to judge 
the conduct of their commanders, 
Foreign Afairs.—The nomina- 
tion of miniſters to foreign courts 
has been reſerved to the king, as 
well as the conduQting of negocia- 
tions: but his power of chuſing is 
equally null and void in this in- 
ſtance as in reſpe& to officers of 
the army: this was exemplified in 
the laſt nomination. The reviſion 
and confirmation of treaties bein 
reſerved for the national aſſembly, 
and the appointment of: diplo- 
matic committee abſolutely deftroys 
the ſecond prerogative. The right 
of making war would be nugatory, 
becauſe it would be nothing ſhort 
of frenzy in a king, who neither is 
or withes to be deſpotic, to ruſh 
headlong to attack another king- 
dom, when the will of his people 
oppoſed it, and that they would 


grant no ſupplies for its ſupport. 


But the right of making peace is 
entirely of another kind. The 
king, who is one with the nation, 


who has no intereſt but that of the 


nation; knows its rights, its wants, 
and its reſources; and is not afraid 
to enter into ſuch engagements as 
appear proper to him for enſuring 
happineſs and tranquillity: but 


when treaties muſt be ſubmitted for 


reviſion and confirmation to the 


national aſſembly, no power will be 
willing to receive engagements 
which may be broken by others 

| beſides 
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befides the party with whom he 
contracts; and then all the powers 


muſt centre in the aſſembly. With 


whatever openneſs negociations 
might be carried on in another 
place, would it be poſſible to intruſt 
any ſecret to an aſſembly whoſe de- 


liberations are neceſſarily public: 


Finances — The king had declar- 


ed, even before the calling of the 


ſtates general, that he acknowledg- 
ed in the aſſemblies of the nation 
the right of pranting the ſupplies, 
and that he would lay no farther 


.3mpolts on the people without their 
cConſent. 


All the cabiers * of the 
deputies to the ſtates general agreed 
in placing the arrangement of the 


finances foremoſt in the liſt of ob- 


jects, on which the aſſembly were 
to deliberate: and ſome even add. 


ed articles of reſtriction, for the 
. Purpoſe of obtaining a deciſion of 


this point previous to any other bu- 
finels The king removed the dif- 
ficulties which theſe reſtrictions 
might have occaſioned, by freely 
coming forward, and granting, in 


the ſeſſion of the 23d of June, all 


that had been defired. On the 4th 
of February 1790, the king him- 


ſelf prayed the aiiembly to confider 


effectually this important object, in 
which they had proceeded but 
ſlowly and imperfectly. There has 
not to this day been drawn up any 
correct table of the receipts and 
expenditures; and the reſources to 


make good the deficit, are ſubmitted 


to hypothetical calculations. The 


aſſembly haitened to aboliſh thoſe 


impoſts, the weight of which did, in 


truth, preſs much upon the people, 
but which furniſhed a ſure income; 


and ſubſtituted in their on an 


impoſt, almoſt a ſingle one, the 
exact levying of which might, per- 
haps, be attended with great dif- 
ficulty. The ordinary taxes are 


at preſent much in artears, and the 


extraordinary ſupply of the firf 
twelve hundred thouſand aſſignatz 
is nearly exhauſted. The expence; 
of the departments of war and ma. 


_ rine, inſtead of being diminiſhed, are 


increaſed; without including the 
expence occaſioned by the neceſſary 
armaments in the courſe of laſt 
year. As to the adminiſtration of 


the department of finance, the 


wheels of the machine have been 
greatly multiplied by the admini- 
ſtrative bodies of the diſtricts being 
made receivers of the taxes. The 
king, who was the firſt to feel no 
apprehenſion at making public the 
accounts of his adminiſtration of 
the finances, and who had manifeſted 
his will that public accounts ſhould 
be eſtabliſhed as a rule of govern- 
ment, has been, 1f it be poſlible, 
more eſtranged to' this department 
than the others: and the preju- 
dices, the jealouſies, and the recri- 
minations againſt government, have 
been more abundantly poured forth 
on this than any other ſubject. The 
regulation of the funds, the re- 
covery of the impoſts, the ſub- divi- 
ſion of chem amongſt the depart- 


ments, the reward of paſt ſervices, 


all have been taken from under the 
king's ſuperintendance, and no- 
thing is left to him except a fe 
nominations to barren offices: lie 


has not even the diſpoſal of any 


gratuities for the relief of indi- 
gence. The king knows the dit- 


* Written inſtructions delivered by the conſtituents to their reſpective cepulc» 


previcus to their going to the aſſembly. 
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ſculties of this adminiſtration, and 
il it were poſſible for the machine 


of government to go on without 


his immediate inſpection into the 
management of the finances, his 
majeſty would regret nothing but 


his want of power to aſſiſt perſonal- 


ly in eſtabliſhing ſuch permanent 
order as might produce a diminu- 
tion of the impoſts (an object which, 
it is well known, his majeſty has 
always ardently defired, and which 
he would have effected, had it not 
deen for the expences of the Ame- 
rican war) and his nag, To longer 
the diſpoſal of ſuccours for the re- 
lief of the unfortunate. 

In fine, the king has been de- 
clared, by the decrees, ſupreme 
chief of the adminiſtration of the 
kingdom: but ſubſequent decrees 
have directed the organization of 
the miniſtry in ſuch a manner that 
the king, at whom theſe decrees 
directly point, can make no change 
without new deciſions of the aſſembly. 
The ſyſtem adopted by the heads of 


the predominant faction, of making 


all the agents of government the 
objects of ſuſpicion and diſtruſt, 


has been ſo well followed up, that 


it is now become almoſt impoſſible 
to fill the offices of. adminiſtration. 
No government can proceed or 
ſubſitt without a mutual confidence 
between the governors and govern- 
ed; and the laſt laws propoſed in 
the national aſſembly, reſpecting 


the puniſhment to be inflicted on 


the miniſters, or agents, of the exe- 
etive power, who ſhould be * guilty 
of malverſation, or judged to have 


exceeded their authority, mult give 


Mic to all manner of inquietudes: 
thei penal arrangements extend 
even to the fubalterns in office, 


which muſt deſtroy all ſubordi- 
nation; as inferiors ought never 
to judge the orders of their ſu- 
periors, who are reſponſible for 
whatever they command. Theſe 
regulations, from the multiplicity 
of proviſions, and the kinds of of- 
fences which are there indicated, 
tend only to inſpire diſtruſt, inſtead 
of that confidence which is ſo ne 
cellary. _-- | oP 
This form of government, ſo 
vicious in itſelf, is rendered ſtill 
more ſo by the following cauſes : 


Firſt. The aſſembly, by means of 


their committees, are every mo- 
ment exceeding the limits preſerib- 
ed them: they employ themſelves 
about thoſe affairs which pertain 
only to the interior adminiſtration 


of the kingdom, and to that of 


juſtice, and thus accumulate all the 
powers. They even exerciſe, by 
their committee of reſearches, a 
real deipotiſm, more barbarous than 
any of thoſe which hiſtory has ever 
recorded, | 

In the ſecond place, there are 
eſtabliſhed in all the cities, and 
even in many towns and villages, 
aſſociations Known under the name 
of the Friends of the Conſtitution : 
contrary to the tenor of the decrees, 
theſe allow no ſociety to exiſt which 
is not affiliated with them; by which 
is formed an immenſe body cor- 
porate, more dangerous than any 
of thole which formerly exiſted. 
Without any authority for the pur- 

ſe, and even in contempt of all 
the decrees, theſe ſocieties delibe- 
rate on all the parts of government, 
correſpond among themſelves on 
all objects, mike and receive de- 


nunclations, poſt vp their refolu- 


tions about the firezts, and have 


* The word in the original is frevaricatenss, 


acquired 
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acquired ſuch a preponderance, 
that all the adminiſtrative and ju- 
diciary bodies, not excepting the 
national afſembly itſelf, are in ge- 
neral obedient to their orders. 

The king does not believe it 


poſſible to govern a kingdom, fo 
_ extenſive and of ſuch importance as 
France, by the means eſtabliſhed by 


the national aſſembly, as they exiſt 
at preſent. His majeſty, in granting 
to all the decrees, indiſcriminately, 
a ſanction which he well knew it 


was not in his power to refuſe, has 


been guided by the defire of avoid- 
ing all diſcuſſion, which experience 
taught him was at leaſt of no uſe; 
he moreover feared it would be 
thought that he wiſhed to retard or 
defeat the labours of the national 
aſſembly, in the ſucceſs of which 
the nation took ſo great an intereſt; 


he placed his confidence in the ſage 


perſons of that aſſembly, who mult 


have known that it is eaſier to de- 


ſtroy a government, than to con- 


ſtruct another on a very different 
baſis. They have many times per- 


ceived the neceſſity, at the time of 
the reviſion of their decrees, of giv- 


ing a ſtrength of action, and re- action, 
neceſſary to all government: they 


knew alſo the utility of inſpiring 


for the government, and for the 
laws, which ought to aflure the 
proſperity and ſtate of each indi- 


_ vidual, ſuch confidence as ſhould 


bring back into the kingdom all 


' thoſe citizens who, ſome by diſ- 


content, but more by fear for their 


lives or their property, had been 


forced to emigrate. 

But the nearer the aſſembly ap- 
proach to the concluſion of their 
labours, the more theſe ſage per- 
ſons are perceived to loſe their 
credit; while thoſe regulations 


which can ſerve only to impede; 
and even render impracticable, the 
conduct of government, and Inſpire 
for it nothing but diſtruſt and 
hatred, are every day augmenting, 
The other laws, inſtead of pouring 
ſalutary balm into the wound 
which are till bleeding in many 
provinces, tend only to increaſs 


their inquietudes, and ſharpen their! 


diſcontents. The ſpirit of the 
clubs domineers over and pervades 
all: the multitude of calumniou; 
and ſeditious pamphlets, which are 
every day diſperſed, are, but their 
echos, and prepare men's minds to 
be conducted as they pleaſe, The 
national aſſembly have never dared 
to remedy this licentiouſneſs, { 
very different from true liberty: 


they have loſt their credit, and even 


the ftrength which would have 
been neceſſary for retracting any 
of their meaſures, and altering what 
they judged to want correction. It 
is evident from the {ſpirit which 
reigns in the clubs, and the :aanner 
in which they made themſelves mal- 


ters of the new primary aſſemblies, 


what 1s to be expected from them; | 


and if they diſplay any diſpoiuon 
to retract in ſome points. it is only 
that they may deſtroy the remaius 
of royalty, and eftablith a meta- 
phyſical and philoſophical govern- 
ment, which can never be reduced 
to practice. | | 
People of France! was this what 
yau intended by ſending repreſen- 
tatives to the national aſtembly! 
Did you deſire that anarchy, and 
the deſpotiſm of clubs, ſhould re- 
place that monarchical government 
under Which the nation has proſpered 
during fourteen hundred years? Did 
you deſire to ſee your king over- 
whelmed with outrages, and de- 
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The love of their kings is one of 
the virtues of Frenchmen, and his 
majeſty has perſonally received ſuch 
touching marks of it as he never 
can forget. The factious are well 
convinced, that while that love 
ſbfiſts, their work can never be 
completed : they are equally con- 
vinced, that in order to weaken 
that love it is neceſſary, if poſiible, 
to annihilate the reſpect with which 
it is always accompanied; and this 
is the cauſe of thoſe outrages which 
the king has received during the 
two laſt years, and of all the other 
ils which he has ſuffered : his ma- 
jety will not here re. trace the me- 


/ancholv picture; he wiſhes only to 


make known to his faithful ſubjects 
the temper of the factious, who are 
tearing the boſom of their country 
under pretence of regenerating it. 
Advantage was taken of the en- 
thufiaſm felt for Mr. Neckar, to 
procure for him, even under the 
eyes of his majeſty, a triumph ſo 
tuch the more ſplendid, becauſe 
thoſe who were hired for the pur- 
poſe affected at the ſame time to 
pay no attention to the preſence of 
ihe king. Emboldened by this firſt 
ellay, they dared on the enſuing 
day, at Verſailles, to inſult the arch- 
bilkop of Paris, purſue him, throw 
ltones at him, and put his lite in 
imminent danger. When the in— 
ſurrection broke forth at Paris, a 
courier whom the king had {ent 
was publicly arreſted, his papers 
rummaged, and the king's letters 
opened. During this time, the na- 
onal aſtembly ſeemed to inſult the 
torrows of his majeſty, by employ- 
ing themſelves only in heaping 
aarks of eſteem on thoſe very mi- 


5 


expreſſions 
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niſters whoſe recal ſerved as a pre- 


tence for inſurrection, though they 


have not ſince met with better treat- 
ment on that account. 


'The kin 
being determined to bear, himſelf, 
the words of peace into the capital, 
theſe apoſtates took great care to 
prevent the ſhouts of Vive le Roy / 
ſo natural to the French; and the 
harangues which they addreſſed to 
his majeſty, ſo far from containing 
of acknowledgment, 
were filled with the bittereſt 1rony. 
At the ſame time they accuſtom- 


ed the people more and more to 
diſpiſe monarchy and the laws. A. 


attempt was made by the populace 
at Verſailles, to hang two huflars 
at the gate of the caſtle; a parricide 
was reſcued by them from puniſh- 


ment, and they made a ſtand 


againſt a detachment of chaſſeurs 


intended to maintain order: whilſt 


a maniac made a motion publicly, 
in the Palais-Royal, to go to Ver. 
failles, hurry away the king and his 
ſon, bring them under a guard to 
Paris, and ſhut up the queen in « 


convent: and this motion, inſtead ' 


of being rejected with the indigna- 
tion it deſerved, was applauded, 
'Tne aſſembly themſelves, not con- 
tented with degrading royalty by 
their decrees, affected to deſpite the 
perſon of the king, by receiving, in 
a manner which could not properly 
be qualified, the obſervations of his 
majeſty on the decrees of the nights 
of the 4th and 5th of October. 

In fine, the 5th and 6th of Oc- 
tober arrived. To relate the events 
of thoſe days would be ſuperfluous, 
and his majeſty will ſpare his faith- 
ful ſubjects the pain of hearing 


them; but he cannot forbear re- 
marking the conduct of the aſſem- 


bly during thoſe horrible ſcenes : ſo 
far from any thought of preventing 
them, 


his concern for the event. 


to name another. 
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them, or at leaft of ſtopping them, 


they remained tranquil, and con- 
tented themſelves with replying to 
a motion, which propoſed their re- 
moving in a body, and taking their 
ſtation near the king, that it was 


not conſiſtent with their dignity. 
From that moment almoſt every 
day has been marked by new ſcenes 


more afflicting than the preceding 
ones to his majeſty, or elſe by new 
inſults offered to his perſon. Scarce- 
ly was the king come to the Thuil- 
leries, when an innocent woman was 
maſſacred, and her head paraded 
through Paris almoſt under the eyes 
of his majeſty. In many provinces 
thoſe who appeared attached to the 
king as their monarch, or to him 
perſonally, were perſecuted; many 
even loſt their lives; while the king 
had it not in his power to cauſe the 
aſſaſſins to be puniſhed, or to ſhew 
Even 
in the garden of the Thuilleries 
all the deputies who had ſpoken 
againſt royalty, or againſt religion, 
(for the factious in their rage had 
no more reſpect for the altar than 


the throne) received the honours of 


a triumph; while thoſe who acted 
differently were every moment in- 
ſulted, and heard their lives con- 
tinually menaced. 


At the federation of the 14th of 


July 1790, the aſſembly, in naming 
the king, by a ſpecial decree, to be 
the chief at that ceremony, ſhewed 
that they thought it in their power 
At this ſame ce- 
remony, notwithſtanding the king's 
deſire to the contrary, the royal 
family were ſeated in a place ſe- 
parate from that which he oc- 
cupied; a thing unheard of till 
the preſent time.—It was durin 

this federation that the king 7 
{ed the ſweeteſt moments of his 


ſatisfaction on the remembrance 
of thoſe proofs of attachment ang 
affection which were given hin 
by all the national guards of 
France aſſembled at that cere. 


mony. 


The king's miniſters; thoſe very 
miniſters whom the aſſembly ha 
forced the king to recall, or whoſe 
nomination they had applauded, 


have been all, except one, con- 


ſtrained by force of inſult or of 
threats, to quit their ſituations, 
Meſdames, the king's aunts, who 
had remained conſtantly with him, 
determined by a religious motive, 
were diſpoſed to go to Rome: the 
factious would not allow them that 
liberty which belongs to every per- 
ſon, and which is eſtabliſhed by the 


declaration of the rights of man: a 


crowd of people, urged on by the 
factious, proceeded to Bellevue, in 
order to ſtop the princeſſes, but this 
blow having failed by their haſty 
departure, the mob were not diſcon- 
certed, they went to Monſieur, un- 
der pretence that he intended to 
follow the example of the princeſſes; 
and though they derived from this 
expedition nothing more than the 

leaſure of ſhewing him an inſult, 
1t did not, according to their ſyſtem, 
entirely fail of ſucceſs. But though 
the princeſſes could not be over- 
taken at Bellevue, means were 
found to ſtop them at Arnai-le- 
Duc; and it was neceſſary to ob- 
tain orders from the national af. 
ſembly, before they were permitted 
to continue their journey, the orders 


of the king being deſpiſed. 


Scarcely had the news of this 
arreſt arrived in Paris, when en. 
deavours were uſed to make the 
national aſſembly approve this vio- 


lation of liberty; the attempt hon. 
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wer, having failed, an inſurrection 


with vas excited to conſtrain the king to 
oblige the princeſſes to return: but 
L0G the good conduct of the national 
him puard (of which the king ardently 
b of refifies his ſatisfaction) having diſ- 
25 perſed the crow d, they had recourſe 
1 o other means. It was not dif- 
5 fealt for them to obſerve that, 
A, whenever the leaſt commotion was 
_ rceived, a great number of faith- 
e. ful ſubjects repaired to the Thuil- 
"00 eries, and formed a kind of bat- 
or of WY von, capable of reſtraining the ill- 
a bs intentioned :- they exeited a riſing 
we of the people at Vincennes, and de- 
m; igredly ſpread a report that they 
1 would ſeize that opportunity of 
a "© coming to the Thuilleries: this was 
in dat v make the defenders of the king 
7 an iſemble as they had done before, 
4: x and then to miſrepreſent the inten- 
by the don of their afſembling to the na- 
4 Mk tonal guards, by attributing to 
he 5 them thoſe very deſigns, and of- 
1 fences, againſt which they had 
diſcon. nen arms. They ſucceeded ſo 
ts zell in ſouring the minds of the 
ded o uional guards, that the king had 
ek tie affliction of ſeeing ill- treated, 
= os inder his eyes, and without his 
os th laring power to defend them, thoſe 
inſult, vdo had given him the molt affect- 
ſyſtem, ng proots of their attachment, It 
though “ in vain that his majeſty de- 
„ over- banded in perſon the arms which 
„ were al rendered them ſuſpected; it 
rnai-le- nas in vain that they gave him 
7 dis laſt mark of their devotion; 
al a wthing could reſtrain their iafa- 
rmitted Wated puriuers, who carried their 
e orders audacity ſo far as to ſeize and 
break thoſe arms which had been 
of this Gpolited with the king. Wit 
hen en- at this time the king, having 
ake the ten il, wiſhed to take advantage 
this vio- of ne return of ſpring for going 
pt how- v daint Cloud, where he had the 
erer, Vor. XXXIII. 
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preceding year ſpent part of the 
ſpring, and the autumn. As this 
journey took place in the Holy 
week, they laid hold of his ma- 
jeſty's known attachment to the re- 
ligion of his fathers, to excite men's 
minds againſt him; and on Sunday 
evening che club of the cordeliers 
cauſed a reſolution to be poſted up, 
in which the king himſelf was ar- 
raigned as refractory to the law. 
The next day his majeſty got into 


his carriage, in order to proceed on 


his journey; but when he came to 
the gate of the Thuilleries, a mul- 
titude of people appeared ready to 
oppoſe his paſſage; and it is pain- 
ful though neceſiary to add, that 
the national guard, far from re- 
ſtraining the ſeditious, united with 
them, and ftopped the horſes of the 
king's carriage themſelves. It was 
in vain that Mr. de la Fayette did 
all in his power to make the guard 
{ſenſible of the enormity of their 
conduct: nothing had any effect; 
the moſt inſolent language, the 
moſt abominable propoſitions, rung 
in his majeſty's ears: the perſons of 
the houſehold, who were with the 
king, haſtened to make around him 
a rampart, at leait of their bodies, 
if the intentions, which were too 
plainly manifeſted, ſhould be car- 
ried into execution. But it was ne- 
ceſſary that the king ſhould drink 
of the chalice even to the dregs: 
his faithful ſervants were now torn 
from him by violence; and, in fine, 
aiter having endured for an hour 
and three quarters all theſe outrages, 
his majeſty was conftrained to return 
into his priſon; for, after what had 
juſt happened, what other appella- 
tion can be given to his palace? The 
king's firſt care was. to ſend for the 
director of the department, charged 
by che fate with watching over the 


* R public 
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public tranquillity and ſafety, and 
to inform him of all that had 
happened. The next day the king 
went himſelf to the national aſſem- 
bly, to make them ſenſible how re- 
pugnant theſe proceedings were, 


even to the new conſtitution; but 


new inſults were the only fruit 
which the king derived from theſe 
two meaſures : he was obliged to 
conſent to the removal of his 
chaplains, and the majority of his 
great officers; to approve a let- 
ter which his miniſter had written 
in his name to foreign courts; and, 
in fine, to aſſiſt at the maſs on Eaſter- 
day with the new vicar of St. Ger- 
main P Auxerrois. 

With all theſe incitements, and 
finding it impoſſible for him to ef- 
fe& any good, or to prevent any 
evil, is it ſurpriſing that the king 
has ſought to recover his liberty, 
and to place himſelf and his family 
in a place of ſatety ? : 

Frenchmen, and vou above all, 

Pariſians! you inhabitants of a city 

which the anceſtors of his majeity 


took a pleaſure in calling the goad 


city of Paris, learn to ſuſpect the 
ſuggeſtions, and the untruths, of 
your falſe friends: return to your 


king: he will always be your fa- 


ther, your beft friend. What plea- 


ſure will he have in forgetting all 


his perſonal injuries, and in ſeeing 
himſelf again in the midit of you! 


when a conftitution, which he ſhall 


have accepted freely, has made our 


holy religion reſpected; when g0- 


vernment ſhall be eſtabliſhed on 
a footing ſteady, yet allowing uſe- 
ful action; when tie property or 
condition of no man ſhall be 
troubled; when the laws fhall be 
no more 1nfringed with impunity; 
and, in fine, when liberty ſhall be 


A 


ſettled on a firm and ummoveahle 


foundation.. 
At Paris, the 20th of June, 1791, 
Signed Lovis. 


The king forbids his miniſters to 
ſign any order in his name, until 
they have his farther orders: he 
enjoins the keeper of the ſeal of 
the ſtate to ſend it to him, when it 
thall be required on his part. 

At Paris, the 2oth of June, 1791, 

5 Signed Louis. 


—— cmmaemco nc 


„% The fullowing Account of ile! 
Manner in which the foregoing Decla 
ration was communicated to the Aſtn. 


bly, is taken from their proceeding: of 
the 21/t of June. 


Mr. la Porte, intendant of the civil 
liſt (being at the bar, in conſe- 
quence of a decree, requiring 
him to bring the king's declata- 
tion) faid, that that morning at 
eight o'clock, there was tranl- 
matted to him, on the part of the 
king, a packet, in which he found ga 
a memorial written in his ma- 4 m 
jeſty's hand, of which he had 18 A 
read only the firſt and the lai a Nn 
pages: that he immediately car. a. ad 
Tied this memorial to the miniſter N Go 
of juſtice, who adviſed him to = 7 
take it to the preſident of the urne 
national aſſembly; chat he had 5g CC 
with this view ſought for the pre- 0 * 
ſident, but could not find him. 5 * 

The preſident demanded 0i Place t 
him, whether he had the memo. | 
rial; and by whom it was brougt The 
to him? o ranflat 

He anſwered, that he had the uch pro 
memorial, and that it had beci "9 
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longing to a valet- de· chambre of 
the king. 

On being interrogated, if he 
knew the name of that man, he 
anſwered, that he did not; but 
that it would be eaſy to know 
it, if the aſſembly would give the 
order. 

A member demanded, that be- 
fore the memorial ſhould be read 
to the aſſembly, M. la Porte 


| ſhould be required to write down, 


and depoſit on the table, the ac- 
count which he had to give. M. 
ja Porte in conſequence wrote, 
and delivered to the prefident, 
the following declaration. 


« ] the underſigned, declare, 
that at eight o'clock, a domeſtic 
belonging to the King's firſt valet- 
de- chambre brought to me a 
ſealed packet, on which my 
name was written, in the hand of 
his majeſty, This packet in- 
cloſed a memorial, written in the 
king's hand, and &gned. I have 
not read it: but having ſeen a 
poltſeript, containing an order to 
the miniſters, I went immedi- 
ately to M. Duport-Dutertre, 
miniſter of juſtice. This miniſ- 
ter adviſed me to go directly to 
the preſident of the national aſ- 
ſembly. Not finding him, I re- 
turned home, from whence I am 


now come, only in obedience to 


the orders of the national afſem- 
biy, who have directed me to 
place the memorial on the table, 
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and to ſign the preſent decla- 
ration. 


At Paris, June the 21ſt, 1791. 


LA PorTe.” 


| June the 22d. 
Proclamation ef te National M. 
ſembly zo the People of France. 


(In anſwer to the king's decla- 


ration.) 


N* atrocious enterprize againſt 
the laws has diſcovered it- 
ſelf, The National Aﬀembly ap- 
preached the end of their long la- 
bours; the conſtitution was finiſhed ; 
the tumults of the Revolution were 
ſubſiding; and the enemies of the 
public weal have reſolved by one 
criminal act to ſacrifice the whole 
nation to their vengeance. The 
king, and the royal family, were 
carried off in the night between the 
zoth and 21ſt of this month. 

Your repreſentatives will tri-. 
umph over this obſtacle: they have 
meaſured the extent of the duties 
impoſed upon them, Public liberty 
ſhall be maintained; conſpirators 
and ſlaves ſhall be taught to know 
the intrepidity of the founders of 
French liberty; and we ſolemnly 
engage, in the face of the nation, to 
avenge the law or to die. | 

The French are reſolved to be 
free; and they ſhall be free. En- 
deavcurs are uſed to make the re- 
volution recede, but it ſhall not re- 


\ 


The original is, Vn grand attentat wieat de ſp commettre. It is impoſſible 


b uanflate this; the Enzlith language has no one word that anſwers to attentat, 
wich properly means, any act of an inferior juriſdiction, in contempt of a ſu- 
Nor. Something like the general meaning of the paſſage is attempted to be 
vu above, but with great diſtruſt. 


cede. 
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cede. Frenchmen! ſuch is your 
w |, and your will ſhall be accom- 
pliſhed, 5 | 
The buſineſs then is to apply the 
law to the ſtate of the kingdom at 
this moment. The king in the con- 
ſtitution exerciſes the royal prero— 
gative of refuſing or ſanctioning the 
decrees of the leg iſlative body; he 
is beſides the chief of the execu- 
tive power; and in this laſt capacity 
he cauſes the laws to be executed 
by miniſters who are reſponſible. 
If the firf public functionary de- 
ſerts his poſt, or is carried off againſt 
his will, the repreſentatives of the 
nation, inveſted with all the powers 
necefiary for the preſervation of 
the ſtate, and for invigorating go- 
vernment, have a right to ſupply 
his place. In pronouncing that at- 
fixing the ſeal of the ſtate, and the 
ſignature of the miniſter of juſtice, 
mall give to decrees the characte 
and authority of law, the national 
conſtituent aſſembly have exerciled 
an indiſputable right. Under the 
ſecond relation of the king to the 
conſtitution, it is no leſs caſy to find 
a ſubſtitute. In fact, no order from 
the king can be carried into effect 
unleſs counterſigned by the miniſ- 
ter, who remains reſponſible for it: 
a ſimple declaration, which ſhould 
order miniſters to act proviſionally 
under their reſponſibility, without 


the king's ſignature, would be ſuf- 


ficient. 

After having provided the means 
of completing and ſecuring the 
execution of the laws, the dangers 
of the preſent criſis are removed 


with regard to the internal af- 
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fairs of the kingdom, A . f 


foreign attacks, a firſt re-inforce. 


ment of four hundred thouſang | 


national guards 1s ordered for the 
army. Thus internally and exter. 
nally France has every means of 
ſecurity, if men will not ſuffer their 
minds to be panic-ſtruck, but pre. 
ſerve moderation. The nations! 


con ſtituent aſſembly is in its place; all I 


the public powers eſtabliſhed by the 
conſtitution are in ation; the pa- 
triotiſm of the citizens of Par, and 
its national guards, whoſe zeal is 
above all praiſe, watch around your 
repreſentatives; the active citizens 
of the whole kingdom are enrolled, 
and France is able to expect her 
enemies. | 

Ought France to fear the conſe. 
quences of a writing, extorted, be- 
fore his departure, from the ſeduced 
king,“ whom we thall not think in- 
excuſable, except in the laſt extre- 
mity ? The 1gnorance and the pre- 
tenſions of thoſe by whom it was 
dictated can ſcarcely be conceived. 
This writing, if your intereſts re 


Guire it, ſhall hereafter be conlider- } 
ed more at large; but it is our duty | 


to give ſome idea of it here. 

The national aſlembly have made 
a ſolemn declaration of political 
truths; they have diſcovered, or f- 
tier re-eſtabliſhed, the ſacred rigits 
of mankind; and this writing pre- 
ſents again the theory of ſlavery. 


Frenchmen ! it calls to your re- 


collection the day of the 23d of 


June, when the chef of the cxecu- 


tive power, or the firſt public ſunc- 
tionary, dared to dictate his ablolute 
will to your repreſentatives, charged 


* This expreſſion of tenderneſs toward the king, „ that they ſhall not think 
& him :nexcuſable but in the laſt extremity,” is wholly ſuppreſied in the falle 


ti anſlation. 
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y your orders to renovate the con- 
fitution of the kingdom. 
The writers of that paper have 
not been afraid to make mention 
init of that army which menaced 
the national aſſembly in the month 
of july. They have dared to make a 
merit of having removed it from the 
dekberations of your repreſentatives. 
The national aſſembly lamented 
the events of the 6th of October; 
they ordered the guilty to be proſe- 
cuted ; and becauſe it is difficult to 
diſcover ſome brigands amidſt a ge- 
neral inſurrection of the people, the 
afembly are accuſed of letting them 
remzin unpuniſhed: great care is ta- 
ken to avoid relating the outrages 
which provoked theſe diſorders. 
The nation was more juſt and more 
generous; they no more reproached 
the king with the violences exer- 
cied under his reign, and under the 
reiens of his anceſtors. | 
They have dared in thts writing 
to advert to the federation of the 
14th of July in the laſt year; but 
what is the circumitance which re- 
mains impreſſed on the memory of 
ts authors? It is, that the firſt pub- 


le functionary was placed only at 


tienead of the re preſentatives of the 
nation. In the midſt of all the de- 
puties of the national guards, and 
the troops of the line of the king- 
dom, the king there pronounced a ſo- 
lemn oath: this is the circumſtance 
viach they have forgotten! The 


oath of the king was free; for he 


ys himſelf, that “it was during the 
* federation he paſſed the ſweeteſt 
moments of his ſtay in Paris; 
* that he pauſed with ſatisfaction 
on the remembrance of the proofs 
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cc of attachment and affection there 


given him by the national guards 
« of all France.“ If the king does 


not one day declare, that he was 
drawn away by the factious, his 
perjury ought to be publiſhed to 
the whole world. 

Is there occaſion for running 
through ſo many reproaches ſo if 
founded? They would ſay, that the 
people are made for kings, and that 
clemency 1s the only duty of thoſe 
kings; that a great nation ought to 
regenerate itſelf without any agita- 
tion, without diſturbing for a mo- 


ment the pleaſures of the king and 


his court. Some diforders have at- 
tended the revolution; but ought 
the antient deſpotiſm to complain 
of the evils which it has produced? 
And is it decent in that deſpotiſm 
to expreſs aſtoniſhment, that the peo- 
ple ſhould not always have kept 
within bounds in diſperſing that 
mals of corruption formed in a ſe- 
ries of ages by the crimes of abſo- 
lute power? 

Addreſſes of felicitation and 
thanks have come in from all 
parts of the kingdom, and theſe, it 
is ſaid, are the work of the facti- 
ous: yes, without doubt, of twenty- 
four millions of factious. 

It was neceſſary that all the 
powers ſhould be re- conſtituted, be- 
cauſe all were corrupted; becauſe 
a frightful debt, accumulated by 
the ignorance and diſorders of 
government, was precipitating the 
nation into an aby!s. We are re- 
proached for not e the con- 
ſtitution to the king's refuſal; but 


royalty is eſtabliſhed for the ſake of 
the people only; and“ if great na- 

tions 
Tus ſeems to admit the moral neceſſity of monarchy for a great nation; but 


Mc falſe tranſlation ſinks it to & voluntary obligation, and weakens the force of the 
x 


ſentence 


depoſit. 
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tions are obliged to maintain a 


kingly government, it is becauſe 
that Gem is the ſafe-guard of their 


| happineſs, The conſtitution has left 
the king his prerogative and his 


true character. Your repreſenta- 
tives would have acted criminally 
if they had ſacrificed twenty-four 


- millions of citizens to the intereſt 


of one man. | 

The labours of the people fill the 
treaſury of the ſtate ; it is a facred 
The firſt ſymptom of ſla- 
very is to conſider the publie 
contributions as a debt paid to 


_ deſpotiim*. France ought to be on 


this point more ſtrict than any other 
country. The national aſſembly 


has regulated the appropriation of 


theſe contributions with exact juſ- 


tice; they have provided munifi- 


cently for the expences of the king: 
by a condeſcenſion of the aſſembly 
he himſelf has fixed the amount, 
and nearly thirty millions granted 
jor the civil lift are repreſented as 
too moderate a ſum. 

The decree on war and peace 


takes from the king and his miniſ- 


ters the right of devoting the peo- 


ple to carnage, according to the ca- 


prices or the views of the court: 
and this ſeems to be a ſubject of re- 
gret! à ſucceſſion of diſaſtrous trea- 


ties has ſacrificed the territories of 
the French empire, the treaſures of 


the ſtate, and the induſtry of the ci- 
uzens. The legiſlative body bet- 


ter underſtand the intereſts of the 
nation; and yet we are reproached 
for having reſerved to that body 
the reviſion and confirmation of 
treaties ! What then! have you not 
had fuffictently long experience of 
the errors of government ? 

Under the antient regimen, the 
promotion and the diſeipſine of {t. 
diers and officers of the land and ſeg 
ſervice were abandoned to the ca. 
price of miniſters. The national 
aſſembly, attentive to their welfare, 
has reitored the rights which be. 
longed to'them; the royal authority 
has no more than a third or fourth 
part of the appointments to diſpoſe 
of; and this the authors of the pa- 
per do not find ſufficient. | 

They attack your judicaturewith- 
out even dreaming that the king of 
a great people ought not to intertere 
in the adminiſtration of juſtice any 
farther than in cauſing the laws to 
be obſerved, andjudgment executed, 


They are diſpoſed to excite diſſatis- 


faction concerning the right of par- 
doning offences and commuting 
puniſhment; and yet it is univer- 
ſally known how this right is exer- 
ciſed, and on whoin monarchs be- 


ftow ſuch favours. 


To complain of being no longer 
at liberty to direct all the parts of 
the adminiſtration, is to claim mi- 
niſterial deſpotiſm. Certainly the 
king could not exerciſe it himſelf. 
The choice of their adminiſtrators 


ſentence that follows. The whole paſſage runs thus: Does not royalty exiſt 
« for the people? and if a great nation obiges itſelf to maintain it, is it not ſolely 
« becauſe it is believed to be uſeful? — This ſhews the aim of all the fraud prac- 


_ tifed with theſe papers. It is levelled at the general principle of monarchy, in this 


and cvery country, as well as in France, 


As the falſe tranſlaticn was intended to operate here, this ſaving clauſe in fa- 
vour of other countries has been onr.ited ; the preceding and ſubſequent ſentences 


have been alio altered. 
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reſts with the people ; but theſe 


f the yery adminiſtrators are under the 
ched king's authority in all matters 
* which do not concern the aſſeſſment 
n 0 


of impoſts : he can, under the re- 
ſponſibility of his miniſters, annul 
their irregular acts, and ſuſpend the 
exerciſe of their functions. 

The powers once ſeparated, the 
gillative body, like all other pub- 


u not 
ce of 


5 the 
f (ot. 


d ſeg lic powers, maſt not go beyond the 
1 limits aſſigned it, In default of 
tonal miniſters, imperious neceſſity has 
fare, ſometimes forced the national aſ- 


h be- 
ority 
ourth 
iſpoſe 
le pa- 


ſembly to mingle, in ſpite of itſelf, 
in the adminiſtration. It is not for 
the government to reproach that 
aſembly on this account; it ought 
to be told that it no longer in- 
ſpired confidence; and while all 
the people of France inclined to- 
wards the legiſlative body as the 
centre of action, that body never 
buſted itſelf in this reſpect, but to 
make ſuch diſpoſitions as were ne- 
ceſſary for the preſervation of li- 
berty. Ought it to give continu- 
ance to any diſtruſt? Vou may 
judge after the departure of the king. 
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key quence of that departure, has drawn 


up a long liſt of reproaches, to 
which it would be ſo eaſy to reply, 
bas unmaſked itſelf. Imputations, 
frequently renewed, betray their 
ſource, They complain that the 
new ſyſtem is complicated; and, in 
evident contradiction, complain at 
the fame time of the biennial du- 
ration of the functions ef electors. 
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ceties of the friends of the conſti- 
tation, that ardent love of liberty 
which has ſo greatly aflifted the re- 
volution, and which may be ſtill ſo 


E uſeful, if under the preſent circum- 


1tences 


reſts 


The faction which, in conſc- 


are appa 
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ſtances it is directed by a patriotiſin 
always prudent aud enlightened. 

Is it neceſſary, in fine, to ſpeak 
of the inſinuation relative to the Ca- 
tholic religion? The national aſ- 
ſembly, you know, have made uſe 
only of the rights of the civil 
power; they have reſtored the pu- 
rity of the firſt chriſtian ages; and 
it is not the intereſt of heaven that 
dictates theſe reproaches. 

Frenchmen! the abſence of the 
king will not arreſt the activity of 
government; and you are threat- 
ened only by one real danger. It 
is your part to provide againſt the 
ſuſpenſion of the labours of induſ- 
try, for the payment of the public 
contributions, and againſt that ex- 
treme agitation which may over- 
turn the ſtate by an exceſs of pa- 
triotiſm, or at the inſtigation of our 
enemies, commencing in anarchy, 
and ending in civil war. 

This 1s the danger to which the 
national aſſembly calls the attention 
of all good citizens; this is the real 
misfortune which you muſt avoid. 
Your repreſentatives exhort you, in 
the name of your country, in the 
name of liberty, not to loſe fight 
of this object. It is in critical mo- 
ments that a great character ſhould 
be developed: it is at ſuch times 
that private animoſities and private 
intereſts ſhould dilappear, The 
people who have recovered liberty 
ſhould, above all things, ſhew that 
firm tranquillity by which tyrants 
led. 

The grand, almoſt the only ob- 
ject which ſhouid particularly en- 
gage us until the moment now at 
hand, when the national afſemb'y, 
ſhall have taken their definitive re- 
ſolution, 1s the maintaining of 8 
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der. Order may exiſt wherever 
there 1s a central point of autho- 
rity; that point is found in the aſ- 
ſembly of your repreſentatives. It 


will ſufice proviſionally, if the 


united voice of citizens pronounce 
with energy the obligation of re- 
ſpecting the law; if the public force 
of the army of the national guards, 
and of all the people of France, 
ſupport the execution of the law. 
* We ſhall bewail the misfortunes of 


our king; we ſhall call down the 


vengeance of the laws on thoſe who 
have drawn him from his poſt ; bat 
the empire ſhall not be ſhaken ; the 
activity of the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice ſhall not relax. Rally, there- 
fore, around that centre on which 
the preſervation of France depends; 
watch thoſe men who confider pub- 
lic calamities but as affording a fa- 
vourable opportunity for their de- 
predations: unite your efforts for 
preventing violence; ſor ſecuring 
the payment of the contributions 
and the free circulation of provi- 
ſions; for maintaining the ſafety of 
men's perſons, and of all kinds of 
property. Diſplay the law to the 
guilty; ſtrengthen the conſtitutional 
authorities with all the puiſſince of 
the general will; let the factious, 
who require the blood of their ſel- 
low citizens, behold order preſerved 


* This conciliatory exprefſion towards the king, has not left a trace of itieif I 
behind in the falſe tranſlation, The four laſt paragraphs of this proclamation (or, Y 
as the royal ſtile of the title has bcen ſoftened down, this addreſs) ate comp:eted 


into two, comparatively ſhort. 


+ The two firk ſentences of this paragraph are totally ſuppreſſed, 


SUPPLEMENT, &c. 


in the midſt of tempeſts, and the 
conſtitution eſtabliſhing itſelf, and 
becoming more dear to the French 
from the blows which they direct “ 
againſt it. And, in fine, let the dan.“ 
gers which were deſigned for yy 
involve none but the enemies of 5 
your welfare. The capital may 
lerve as a model for the reſt cf 
France: the king's departure cauſed 
no agitation there; and our enemies 
are filled with deſpair at ſeeing Pa. 
ris enjoy perfect tranquillity, 

. There are outrageous attempts 
againſt great nations, which nothing 
but generoſity could make them 
forget. The people of France 
were fierce in ſervitude; they 
will now diſplay the virtues and 
heroiſm of liberty. Let the ene. 
mies of the conſtitution know, that 
to ſubjugate anew the territorics of 
this empire, they muſt annililate 
the nation: deſpotiſm may form 
ſuch an enterprize if it will; it 
muſt either be vanquiſhed, or enjoy 
a horrid triumph over a pile of 
ruins, 
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( Signed) 
ALEXANDER BEAUHARNa1s, © 
Prejident. ® 
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